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PREFACE. 


Books  of  this  class,  themselves  series  of  explanations,  require  fewer 
prefatory  remarks  than  those  of  any  other;  yet  I cannot  allow  the 
present  work  to  go  before  the  public  without  availing  myself  of  this 
privilege  of  authors.  It  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging, 
which  I do  most  gratefully,  the  kind  and  valuable  assistance  I have 
received  during  my  protracted  labours,  and  of  saying  a few  words  on 
the  History  of  Printing,  the  limits  of  the  book,  the  style  of  writing 
adopted,  and  on  the  introduction  of  subjects  that  at  a first  glance  may 
appear  to  have  but  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  art 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fehon,  of  Mr.  Bentley’s  establishment,  Bangor 
House,  Shoe  Lane,  for  the  valuable  article  on  Records,  who  is,  perhaps, 
more  competent  than  any  other  printer  in  the  kingdom  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking ; and  also  for  his  judicious  opinions  during  the  progress  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Murray  kindly  prepared  the  specimens  of  electrotype 
by  his  improved  method,  for  which  method  he  received  a premium  from 
the  Society  of  Arts.  To  Mr.  Knight  I am  obliged  for  permission  to 
copy  the  list  of  botanical  terms  from  his  Encyclopaedia.  From  the  letter 
founderies  of  Mr.  Caslon,  of  Messrs.  Figgins,  and  of  Messrs.  Thorow- 
good  and  Besley,  I have  obtained  the[  various  alphabets,  &c.,  and  am 
happy  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  manner  in  which  these  and  other  kind- 
nesses were  granted.  To  other  friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  work, 
and  have  rendered  me  their  services,  I beg  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks. 
The  books  quoted  are  each  mentioned  with  every  quotation,  therefore 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  recapitulate  them  here ; I may,  however, 
state,  that  they  are  the  works  of  standard  authoro,  as  it  has  been  my 
endeavour  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  men  whose  talents  and  learning 
are  generally  acknowledged,  rather  than  to  opinions  perhaps  more  per- 
tinent in  works  but  little  known. 

The  origin  of  the  art  is  involved  in  obscurity,  there  being  no  clue  by 
which  it  can  be  traced,  yet  it  is  doubtless  of  very  early  date : some 
authors  maintain  that  printing  was  practised  during  the  building  of 
Babylon.  It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  enter  upon  this  inquiry 
here,  as  it  is  probable,  if  my  health  continue,  that  I shall  embody  the 
facts  and  information  I have  been  so  long  collecting  on  this  subject  in 
another  work.  The  dates  given  of  the  introduction  of  the  practice  into 
Europe  by  previous  writers  are  unquestionably  erroneous,  as  we  have 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  being  followed  as  a profession  for  nearly  a cen- 
tury before  the  earliest  date  they  give.  There  has,  in  reality,  hitherto 
been  but  little  said  on  the  History  or  Practice  of  Printing,  the  numerous 
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books  on  the  subject  being  chiefly 

writers.  The  object  in  the  present  undertaking  wgt  ^ ^ ^ 
purely  practical  work : one  t a mig  that  ^ould  serve  as  a book  of 

whilst  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  on  inte- 

rference to  the  author,  the  librarian,  and,  in  tact,  to  ery 

rested  in  books  or  their  prcducUon  frequently  referred 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mm>  .book  ^ \0  do  in 

to,  and  in  many  instances  quoted  from  u conlain8>  and  more 

consequence  of  the  quantity  of  u method  of  print- 

»"*>* 

The  Statutes  at  Large  I have  carefully  gone  through  - 

mencement ; all  the  acts  of  parliament  that  .n  any  way  efer  to  prm  g, 
and  unrepealed,  I have  introduced:  so  that  the  Pnnter  has  here  ^ 
Statute  Law  in  existence  for  his  guidance  in  conducting  lns  busine  . 

The  List  of  Abbreviations  will  be  found  extensive,  and,  I trust, 
valuable,  as  until  now  there  has  been  no  printed  list  of  many  of  them. 
The  interpretations  have  been  obtained  by  comparing  e i wn  1 8 

contemporary  authors,  and  by  consulting  those  of  my  fnends  who  have 

made  the  early  writers  their  study.  . , lnn£nia<,p 

All  the  alphabets  are  taken  from  the  best  grammars  . n each  language 
in  preference  to  the  more  easy,  but  less  correct  method,  of  copying  the 
letters  from  any  indifferent  book  printed  in  the  characters  of  the 
respective  languages.  I have  confined  myself  to  those  languages  of 
which  the  characters  are  in  the  British  founderies.  , 

Whether  my  views  are  right  or  wrong  respecting  the  orthography, 
punctuation,  and  the  capital  letters  of  the  Bible,  rests  with  the  public  to 
determine.  I cannot  consent  to  give  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
changes  that  fashion,  prejudice,  or  even  the  rules  of  gram 
introduced,  which  are  now  adopted  in  general  writing,  until  we  have 
another  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  but  think  the  more  literally  we 
copy  the  present  the  better,  otherwise  the  discrepancies  will  soon  be 

The  article  on  Imposing  is  of  considerable  length;  yet  I couldjaot,  in 
justice  to  the  work,  curtail  it : the  tables  might  even  have  been  still 
more  numerous,  and  yet  serviceable,  had  the  limits  of  the  book  permitted ; 
as  it  is,  they  are  much  more  extensive  than  any  tables  hitherto  pub- 
lished. Men  from  the  country  having  been  but  little  used  to  book- 
work,  find  themselves  at  a loss  on  entering  a town-house  in  this  part  of 


their  business. 

In  printing  topographical  works,  copies  of  early  acts  of  parliament, 
state  papers  of  the  middle  ages,  or  books  published  soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  printing,  when  there  were  no  general  rules  for  either  writing  or 
spelling,  the  list  of  characters  and  abbreviations  under  the  head  ot 
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Records  will  be  found  invaluable.  My  kind  friend  Mr.  Fehon  has  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  in  investigating  this  subject,  and  has  here  con- 
densed most  of  what  will  be  valuable  to  the  Printer. 

Electrotype,  although  quite  in  its  infancy,  promises  to  be  of  great 
utility  in  the  arts,  and  not  the  least  so  in  that  of  printing.  I have  there- 
fore thought  it  right  to  give  some  account  of  it,  together  with  specimens, 
amongst  which  will  be  found  an  electrotype  copy  of  a page  of  types  : it 
is  imperfect,  but  I believe  it  is  the  first  that  has  been  published. 

No  detailed  account  of  the  process  of  producing  fine  presswork  has 
before  appeared.  This  circumstance  I cannot  otherwise  explain  than  by 
supposing  it  to  arise  from  the  jealous  feeling  that  exists  in  the  bosoms  of 
many  of  those* who  are  masters  of  the  practice.  On  speaking  to  them  of 
the  value  a detailed  statement  would  be,  I have  been  told  that  there 
were  already  a sufficiency  of  men  who  knew  it,  and  that  there  was  no 
necessity  to  deprive  them  of  their  advantages.  Having  paid  particular 
attention  to  this  department,  and  having  produced  works  of  this  character 
that  have  been  highly  applauded,  I have  given  a detailed  account  of  all 
the  minutiae  of  so  valuable  a branch  of  the  business. 

Printing  from  engravings  on  wood  is  also  a subject  that  has  particu- 
larly interested  me,  the  practice  of  which  I have  given  at  length : the 
result  of  my  experience  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  press  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  machine  for  this  description  of  work. 

Having  prepared  the  bulk  of  the  matter  prior  to  going  to  press, 
I thought  it  might  be  safely  stated  that  the  whole  would  be  comprised 
in  fourteen  numbers.  Yet,  on  revising,  I found  that  some  important 
articles  had  not  been  touched  upon,  and  that  others  perfectly  new  (elec- 
trotype, &c.)  had  sprung  up  during  the  progress  of  printing ; so  that 
either  the  book  must  have  been  left  incomplete  (had  the  first  arrange- 
ment been  adhered  to),  or  three  more  numbers  must  be  added,  and 
thus  every  branch  that  pertained  to  the  practice  be  embraced.  I trust 
none  will  regret  that  the  latter  plan  has  been  adopted.  With  regard  to 
the  style  of  writing — I am  now  an  old  man,  and  perhaps  may  be,  in  some 
degree,  wedded  to  the  writings  as  well  as  the  customs  of  my  youth ; 
therefore  the  quaintness  of  expression,  which  my  friends  have  noticed, 
may  possibly  be  more  marked  than  I am  aware  of ; yet  the  manner  is  not 
wholly  unintentional.  To  some  persons  simple  language  may  not  have 
the  attractions  that  are  presented  by  the  writings  of  many  authors  of  the 
present  day,  whose  chief  study  is  elegance  of  expression ; but  do  we 
not,  by  adopting  this  flowery  style,  lose  in  clearness,  in  strength,  in 
conciseness  ? Yes,  and,  I think,  even  in  beauty ; and  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  it  was  the  .intention  to  make  the  book  one  of  practical  in- 
struction, and  that  it  was  written  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  each  printer’s  boy  on  entering  the  business,  I trust  this 
sin  of  inelegance  may  be  pardoned.  No  one  but  the  compiler  of  a dic- 
tionary can  conceive  the  unwearied  labour  that  is  requisite  for  its  com- 
pletion. Having  possessed  greater  opportunities  than  most  men  for  the 
present  undertaking,  yet  have  I been  upwards  of  half  a century  in  col- 
lecting the  materials ; not,  perhaps,  having  entertained  the  idea  of  pub- 
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lishing  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  still  never  neglecting  to  amass 
every  species  of  information  that  might  be  made  available.  On  going 
over  such  an  extent  of  ground  much  has  been  culled  that  would  either 
never  have  been  known  to  me,  or,  if  known,  would  have  been  forgotten, 
had  the  book  been  more  hastily  got  up ; and  all  those  subjects,  a know- 
ledge of  which,  at  first,  may  appear  irrelevant  or  useless,  will  in  practice 
be  found  highly  necessary,  there  having  been  no  dictionary  or  book  of 
reference  kept  in  the  printing  offices  to  which  the  workmen  could  apply. 
Should  the  work  prove  less  useful  than  I could  wish  it,  the  fault  is  in 
myself,  and  not  in  the  subject;  but  if  on  its  perusal  the  young  be  instructed, 
the  knowledge  of  the  more  mature  workman  be  refreshed  and  con- 
firmed, and  the  general  reader  find  its  utility  as  a book  of  reference, 
then  have  I nothing  to  regret,  but  much  to  be  grateful  for.  Lord  Bacon 
says,  “ Every  man  is  a debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the  which,  as  men 
do  of  course  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of 
duty  to  endeavour  themselves  by  way  of  amends  to  be  a help  thereunto.” 
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A. 

" ABBREVIATIONS  are  characters,  or  else  marks  on  letters,  to  sig- 
nify either  a word  or  syllable.  & is  the  character  for  and , ye  is  the 
abbreviated,  y*  is  that  abbreviated ; and  several  other  such.  Straight 
strokes  over  any  of  the  vowels  abbreviate  m or  n.  They  have  been  much 
used  by  printers  in  old  times,  to  shorten  or  get  in  matter ; but  now  are 
wholly  left  off  as  obsolete.” — Moxon.  In  reprints  of  old  books,  where 
the  original  is  closely  followed,  we  occasionally  meet  with  q,  as  an  ab- 
breviation of  que:  this  mark  of  contraction  for  ue  was  attached  to  the  q, 
and  was  originally  used  solely  for  that  purpose ; for  the  convenience  of 
using  the  q without  it,  the  abbreviation  was  afterwards  cast  separate,  and 
by  degrees  it  was  adopted  as  a point  or  stop  to  divide  a sentence,  becom- 
ing the  semicolon,  the  next  in  order  to  the  comma. 

Some  few  authors  yet  retain  the  ; after  a q , for  the  termination  uef  which 
appears  to  be  the  proper  mark. 

Abbreviations  “ occur  very  frequently,  and  are  often  the  occasion  of 
perplexity  to  readers  less  familiarly  acquainted  with  them,  in  the  early- 
printed  books.  These  also  originated  from  the  idea  which  the  first  Printers 
entertained  of  making  their  books  as  much  as  possible  resemble  manu- 
scripts. That  they  should  perpetually  occur  in  manuscripts  is  natural 
enough ; for  the  librarii,  or  writers  of  manuscripts,  necessarily  had  re- 
course to  them  to  shorten  their  labours.  These  abbreviations,  in  the 
infancy  of  Printing,  were  perhaps  to  be  excused;  but  it  seems  they 
multiplied  to  so  preposterous  an  extent  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
publish  a book,  both  in  the  Gothic  and  Roman  character,  to  explain  their 
meaning.”  — Beloe’s  Anecdotes  of  Literature , fyc.  See  Domesday  Book. 
Records.  Sigla. 

A. — A ulus. 

A.  B.  — Artium  Bacoalaureus.  Bachelor 
of  Arte. 

Abp. — Archbishop. 

A.  C. — Ante  Christum.  Before  the  Birth 
of  Chriet. 

A.C.—  Arch- Chancellor. 

A.D.  — Anno  Domini.  In  the  Fear  of 

our  Lord, 

A.  D. — Ante  Diem. 

A.  D. — Arch-  Duke. 

A dm. — Admiralty. 


Adm.  Co.  — Admiralty  Court. 

Adm01*  } — Administrators. 

A.  H.  — The  Year  of  the  Hegira. 

A.  M.  — Artium  Magister.  Matter  of  Arte. 
A.  M.  — Anno  Mundi.  In  the  Year  of  the 
World. 

A.  M. — Ante  Meridiem.  Before  Noon. 
An.  A.  C. — Anno  ante  Christum.  In  the 
Year  before  Cltrist. 

Ana.  — Of  each  a like  Quantity. 

Anon. — Anonymous. 
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^ p.  (j#  __  Professor  of  Astronomy  to 

Gresham  College.  , 

A.  R.  — Anno  Regni.  In  the  Year  of  th 

A/R^R  — Anno  Regni  Regis.  In  the 
Year  of  the  Reign  of  the  King . # 

Ast.  P.  G-  — Astronomy  Professor  in  Gre- 
sham College. 

A T — Arch-Treasurer. 

A*.  U.  C. Ab  Urbe  condita.  From  the 

‘ building  of  the  City. 

Aug.  — Augustus. 

B>etL.D.—  Duke2  of  Brunswick  and 

B.A?— Arttom  Baccalaureus.  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Bart.  — Baronet. 

B.  C. Before  Christ. 

B C.  L.  — Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 

B X).— Baccalaureus  Divinitatis.  Bachelor 

g ^ _ Baccalaureus  Medicin®.  Bachelor 
of  Medicine. 

R R^Banco  Regis.  The  King's  Bench. 
Brit.  Mus. — British  Museum. 

Bt.— Baronet. 

B.  V.  — Blessed  Virgin. 

B.V.— Bene  Vale.  Farewell. 

C. 


C r Custos  Rotulorum.  Keeper  of  the 

' Rods. 

C.  B. Civis  Romanus. 

Keeptr  of  th.  Seal. 

D. 

D.  — Decimus.  . 

D.  B. ; Domesd.  B.  Domesday  Book. 

C Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

IQber  ^ December. 

t)  c.L. — Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

X).D. — Divinitatis  Doctor.  Doctor  tn 

D/TX  — Dono  dedit.  Gave  as  a Present. 

X)  x)  D. Dat,  Dicat,  Dedicat.  He  gives, 

* he  ‘devotes , he  makes  sure,  or,  conse crate*. 
X)  F.— Dean  of  Faculty  (Scotland). 
d!  G.  - Deo  gratias.  Thanks  to  God. 

D.  G.  —Dei  gratia.  By  the  Grace  of  God. 
Diet.— Dictator.  , 

X),  M.  S. Diis  Manibus  Sacrum.  Sacrea 

to  the  Gods  of  the  dead. 

Dn.  — Domtous. 

Do.  — Ditto.  The  same.  . 

D.  O.M.— Deo  Optimo  Maximo.  io 
God  the  best , the  greatest. 

Dr. — Doctor. 

Dr Debtor, 

E. 


C.  — Caius. 

c.  — Caput.  Chapter. 

Cebs.  Aug.  — Cffisar  Augustus. 

Cal.  — Calendis.  The  first  Day  of  the 
Month . „ , , 

Cal.  Rot.  Pat.  — Calendarium  Rotulorum 
Patentium.  Calendar  of  the  Patent 
Rolls. 

Cap. — Capitulum.  Chapter . 

C.B. Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.  C.  — Caius  College. 

C.  c.  C.  — Corpus  Cbristi  College, 
ca.  sa.  — Capias  ad  satisfaciendum, 
cf. — Confer.  Compare. 

Chart.  Max. — Large  Paper. 

Cic. — Cicero. 

Civ. — Civitas. 

C.  J.  C.  — Caius  Julius  Casar. 

Cl Clams.  The  celebrated. 

CL  — Claudius.  , , __  f 

CLDom.Com Clerk  of  the  House  of 

Commons. 

Clk.  — Clerk,  a Clergyman. 

Cn.  — Cneius. 

Coh.  — Cohors. 

Col.  — College,  Collegium. 

C.  O S.  S.  — Consulibus.  To  the  Consuls , 
or,  From  the  Consuls , or,  By  the  Consuls. 
Being  Consuls , or.  During  the  Consulate. 
C.P. — Common  Pleas. 

C.P.S.  — Custos  Privati  Sigilli.  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal. 


E. — East. 

Eccl. Ecclesiastes. 

Ecclus. — Ecclesiasticus. 

e.  g Exempli  gratis  As  for  example. 

e>  g.  — Ex  grege.  Among  the  rest  (literally 
from  the  Flock). 

Ep. — Epistola. 

Eps.  — Episcopus. 

Erg.  — Ergo. 

Esq. — Esquire. 

Et. — Etiam. 

Eur. — Europa. 

Exch.— Exchequer. 

Ex.  g.  \ — Exempli  gratia.  As  for  ex- 
Ex.  gr.  J ample. 

Exon.  D. — Exeter  Domesday  Book. 

Exor.  — Executor. 

ExS.  C.  — Ex  Senates  consulto. 

ExV.— ExVoto. 

F. 

r Frateraitatis  Antiquanorum 

F-AM  Socius.  FcOow  of  the  Socut, 

F S A-  ( of  Antiquaries. 

F.  D. Fidei  Defensor.  Defender  of  the 

F.  Rsf—  Fellow  of  the  Entomological 

F.  GLS.  — Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society. 
F.H.S.  — Fellow  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

Fi.  B.  — Fide  bona. 

Fid.  — Fides. 
fi,  fa.  — Fieri  facias. 
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Fil.  — Filius. 

F.L.S.  — Fratemitatis  Linneance  Soclus. 

Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

Feed.  N.  E — .Rymer’s  Feed  era.  New 

Edition. 

F.  R.  S.  — Fratemitatis  Regia;  Socius. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

F.  R.  S.  E.  — Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Edinburgh. 

F.R.S.L.  — Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature. 

F. S.A.E. — Fellow  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, Edinburgh. 

G. 

G.  C.  B Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

G,  C.  H.  — Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelpbic  Order. 

G.  R Georgius  Rex.  George  the  King. 

H. 

h.  e.  — Hoc  est.  That  it,  or,  this  it. 

Heb.  — Hebrews. 

Hel,  — Helvetia. 

Hhd.  — Hogshead. 

Hier. — Hierusalem.  Jerusalem. 

H. J.  S.  — Hie  jacet  sepultus.  Here  lies 
buried. 

H.  M.  — His  or  Her  Majesty. 

H.  M.  P.  — Hoc  Monumentum  posuit. 

Erected  thit  Monument. 

H.  M.S.  — His  or  Her  Majesty’s  Ship. 

H.  R.  I.  P. — Hie  requiescit  in  Pace.  Here 
rettt  in  Peace. 

H.  S.  — Sestertius.  Two-pence. 

I. 

ibid.  } — Ibidem,  /h  the  tame  Place. 

Id. — Idem.  The  tame. 

Id.  E.  — Idem  est. 

i.  e.  — Id  est.  That  it. 

Ig,  — Igitur. 

I.  H.  S. — Jesus  Hominum  Salvator.  Jetut 
the  Saviour  of  Man. 

Imp.  — Imperator.  Emperor. 

Impp.  — Imperatores,  viz.  de  duobus. 
Imppp.  — Imperatores,  viz.  de  tribus. 

Incog.  — Incognito.  Unknown. 

Inq.  p.  m.  — Inquisitio  post  Mortem. 

LN.  R.I. — Jesus  Nazarenus,  Rex  Ju- 
daeorum.  Jetut  of  Nazareth,  King  of 
the  Jewt. 

Ins.  — Instant.  Of  thit  Month. 

J. 

J. C.— Juris  consultus. 

J.  C.  — Julius  Caesar. 

— Jurum  Doctor.  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Jul.— Julius. 

J un.  — Junius. 

J.  V.  D.  — J uris  utriusque  Doctor.  Doctor 
of  Canon  and  Civil  Law. 


K. 

K.  Aug.  — Kalendae  August!. 

K.  A.N.  — Knight  of  Alexander  Newski, 
Russia. 

K.  B.  — Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.  B.  — King’s  Bench. 

K.  B.  E.  — Knight  of  the  Black  Eagle  of 
Prussia. 

K.  C.  — Knight  of  the  Crescent  of  Turkey. 
K.  C.  — King’s  Counsel. 

K.  C.  B.  — Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath. 

K.C.H. — Knight  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order. 

K.  C.  S — Knight  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain. 

K.  G Knight  of  the  Garter. 

K.G.  F. — Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
of  Spain,  or  of  Austria. 

K.  G.  H.  — Knight  of  Guelph  of  Hanover. 
K.G.V. — Knight  of  Gustavus  Vasa  of 
Sweden. 

K.H. — Knight  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  Order, 

K.L.A. — Knight  of  Leopold  of  Austria. 
K.L.H. —Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
[ Honour. 

I K.  M Knight  of  Malta. 

K.  Mess.  — King’s  Messenger. 

K.M.T.  — Knight  of  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria. 

K.N.S Knight  of  the  Royal  North 

Star  of  Sweden. 

Knt. — Knight, 

K.  P Knight  of  Saint  Patrick. 

K.R.E.  — Knight  of  the  Red  Eagle  of 
Prussia. 

K.  S.  — Knight  of  the  Sword  of  Sweden. 
K.S.A.  — Knight  of  St  Anne  of  Russia. 
K.S.E.  — Knight  of  St.  Esprit  (or  Holy 
Ghost)  of  France. 

K.S.F.  — Knight  of  St.  Fernando  of 
Spain. 

K.  S.F.M. — Knight  of  St.  Ferdinand  and 
Merit  of  Naples. 

K.  S.  G.  — Knight  of  St  George  of  Russia. 
K.S.H.  — Knight  of  St  Hubert  of  Ba- 
varia. 

K.S.J.  — Knight  of  St  Januarius  of 
Naples. 

K.S.L Knight  of  the  Sun  and  Lion  of 

Persia. 

K.S.M.&  S.G.  — Knight  of  St  Michael 
and  St  George  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

K.  S.  P.  — Knight  of  St  Stanislaus  of  Po- 
land. 

K.S.S. — Knight  of  the  Southern  Star  of 
the  Brazils. 

K.S.W.  — Knight  of  St.  Wladimir  of 
Russia. 

K.T. — Knight  of  the  Thistle. 

K.  T.  S.  — Knight  of  the  Tower  and  Sword 
of  Portugal. 

K.W.  — Knight  of  William  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 
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L.  — Lucius. 

lb.  —Libra.  A Pound. 

Ldp.— Lordship. 

Leg.  — Legatus.  Lieutenant-  General 
Leg. — Legio.  Legion. 

Lev. — Leviticus. 

Lib.  — Liber.  Booh. 

Lieut. — Lieutenant. 

LL.B. Leguin  Baccalaureus.  Bachelor 

Ll!d!°— : Legum  Doctor.  Doctor  of  the 
Canon  and  Civil  Lav. 

LL.S.— Sestertius.  Two-pence. 
iTn.E.  S. -Ladies  Negro  Education 
Society. 

L.P.— Large  Paper. 

Lp.  — Lordship. 

°f 

L.s.d.— [French]  Livres,  Sous,  Demers. 
Pounds,  Shillings,  Pence. 


N B — Nota  bene.  Mark  veU. 

Nem.  Con.  — Nemine  Contradicente.  Ao 
Person  opposing  or  disagreeing. 

Nem.  Diss.  — Nemine  Dissentiente.  No 
Person  opposing  or  disagreeing. 

Nep. — Nepos. 

n.  if— Non  liquet.  It  appears  not. 

N.  L.  — North  Latitude. 

Nr. — Noster.  Our ; our  own. 

N.  S.— New  Style. 

N.  T.  — New  Testament. 


Ob.  — Obiit.  He  or  the  died. 

Ob.  — Obolus.  Three  Half-pence. 
Oct. — October. 

8vo.  — Octavo. 

O.  S.  — Old  Style. 

O.  T.  — Old  Testament, 
oz.  — Ounce. 


M. Manipulus.  An  Handful 

M. — Marcus. 

M. — Monsieur. 

M.  A.  — Master  of  Arts. 

M.  B.  — Medicinal  Baccalaureus.  Bachelor 
in  Medicine. 

Music®  Baccalaureus.  Bachelor 

of  Music. 

M.D. — Medicin®  Doctor.  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

Mens. — Mensis.  Month. 

Mess". — Messieurs.  [French,  the  plural 
of  Monsieur.]  Gentlemen ; Sirs. 

MU.— Miles.  A Soldier. 

MU.— Mille.  A Thousand. 

M.M.S.  — Moravian  Missionary  Society. 
Monsr.  — Monsieur. 

M.  P. — Member  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  — Mister.  , . . . 

M.  R.  A.  S. — Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 

Society.  „ , _ . 

M.R.I. — Member  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Great  Britain.  . 

M.R.I.A.— Member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

Mrs. — Mistress.  . 

M.  R.  S.  L. — Member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature.  _ 

MS. — Manuscript. 

M.  S. Memorise  Sacrum.  Sacred  to  the 

Memory. 

MSS. — Manuscripts. 

}£•  p'  . \ — Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 
M.  Tul.  Cic.  J 

Mus.  D. — Doctor  of  Music. 

M.W.S.— Member  of  the  Wernerian 
Society. 


N North. 

n.— Note. 


P.  — Publius. 

p HlW.  What  may  be  taken  up,  in 
compounding  Medicine,  between  the  two 
Fingers  and  Thumb. 

Pag.  — Pagina.  A Page  of  a Book. 
p.  C Patres  Conscripti.  Conscript  Fa- 

thers ; Senators. 

Pent Pentecost. 

Per  Cent.  — Per  Centum.  By  the  Hun- 
dred, . 

Philom.  — Philomathes.  A Lover  of 
Learning.  . . _ 

Philomath. — Philomathematicus.  A Lover 
of  the  Mathematics. 

P.  M.  — Post  Meridiem.  Afternoon. 

I P.M.  G.  — Professor  of  Music  at  Gresham 
CoUege. 

Pon.  M . — Pontifex  Maximus. 

p.  p Pater  Patriae.  The  Father  of  hts 

Country. 

p.  p#  c. [French]  Pour  prendre  conge. 

2b  take  Leave. 

p.  R. Populus  Romanus.  The  Roman 

People. 

Prof.  — Professor. 

p.  R.  S President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

P.  S. Postscript.  After  written. 

p.  S.  — Privy  Seal. 

P.  Th.  G.  — Professor  of  Divinity  at  Gre- 
sham College. 

Pub.  — Publicus. 


Q.  — Quintus. 

Q — Quadrans.  A Farthing. 
q,  — Quasi.  As  it  were ; almost . 
q.  — Quaere.  Inquire. 

Q.  C.  — Queen’s  CoUege. 
i Q C. — Queen’s  Counsel, 
q.  d.  — Quasi  dicat.  As  if  he  should  say . 
Q E.  — Quod  est.  Which  is. 
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Q.  E.  D.  — - Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

Which  was  the  Thing  to  be  demonstrated, 
q.  1.  — Quantum  libet.  As  much  as  you 
please. 

Q®*  Quomodo.  How , by  what  means. 
*!•  Quantum  sufficit.  A sufficient  quan - 

Quaes.  — Quaestor. 

q.  v.  — Quantum  vis.  As  much  as  you  will. 

v*  — Quod  vide.  Which  see. 

4to.  — Quarto. 

Qr.  — Query. 


ss.  — Semissis.  Half  a Pound  (six  Ounces ). 
The  half  of  any  Thing. 

S.S.C. — Solicitor  before  the  Supreme 
Courts  (Scotland). 

St.  — Saint. 

S.  T.  D.  — Sacrae  Theologi®  Doctor. 

S.  T.  P Sacrosanct®  Theologia  Pro- 

fessor. Professor  of  Divinity. 

S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  Q.  V.  — Si  vales,  bene  est ; 
ego  quoque  valeo.  If  you  are  in  good 
Health,  it  is  well  j I also  am  in  good 
Health. 


» R. 

R*  — Rex.  King. 

R*  A.  — Royal  Academician. 

R*  A.  — Royal  Artillery. 

R*  E Royal  Engineers. 

Reg.  — Regi. 

Reap.  — Respublica.  Republic. 

Rev.  — Reverend. 

R.  M.  — Royal  Marines. 

R-M.  — Resident  Magistrate. 

R-  N.  — Royal  Navy. 

R.  N.  O.  — Rid  dare  af  Nordstjerne.  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  the  Polar  Star. 

Ro.  — Right-band  Page. 

R.  P.  — Respublica.  Republic. 

R.  S.  S.  commonly  F.  R.  S Regi®  So- 

cietatis  Socius.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

R-  V.  R- — [French]  R£ponse  s’il  vous 

plait.  Answer  if  you  please. 

Kt.  Hon.  — Right  Honourable. 

R. W.0 Riddare  af  Wasa  Orden- 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  Wasa. 

S. 

S.  — Sacrum;  Sepulcrum  ; Senatus. 

— South. 

J? Uncia.  An  Ounce. 

8®x.  Chron.  — Saxon  Chronicle. 

S.C Senates  Consultum.  The  Decree 

of  the  Senate. 

Scil Scilicet  To  wit. 

Scip.  — Scipio. 

8.  D.  — Salutem  dicit.  Sends  Health. 

8.  L.  — South  Latitude. 

S.L Solicitor  at  Law  (in  Scotland). 

S.  P.  — Salutem  Precatur.  He  prays  for 
his  Prosperity. 

8.P.  — Sme  prole.  Without  issue. 

S.  P.  D.  — Salutem  plurimam  dicet.  He 
wishes  much  Health. 

S *-G  -8™«yfov  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel. 

8-  P.  Q.  R.  — Senatus  Populusque  Ro- 
manus.  The  Senate  and  People  of  Rome. 


T. 

T.  — Titus. 

Tab.  — Tabularius. 

Testa  de  N.  — Testa  de  Nevill. 

T.L Testamento  legavit  Bequeathed 

by  Wilt  * 

Tr.  Br.  Mus. — Trustee  of  the  British 
Museum. 

T.  R.  E.  — Tempore  Regis  Edwardi. 

Time  of  King  Edward. 

T.  R.  M.  — Tribunus  militum.  A military 
Tribune. 


U. 

U.  E.  I.  C.  — United  East  India  Company. 
I U.  J.  D.  — Utriusque  J uris  Doctor.  Doctor 
| of  both  Laws. 
ult Ultimus.  The  last. 

U.  S.  — United  States  of  America. 

V. 

v.  — Vide-  See. 
v.  — Verse. 

v Versus.  Against - 

▼.—(Sub)  voce. 

V.  C.  — Vir  clarissimus.  A celebrated  Man. 
▼.  g.  — V erbi  gratis  As  for  Example. 
Vic. — Victores;  Victor;  Victoria. 

viz.  — Videlicet.  That  is  to  say. 

VI.  — Videlicet.  That  is  to  say. 

W. 

W.  — West. 

W.M.  S Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

W.S.  — Writer  to  His  Majesty's  Signet. 

X. 

XT  — Christmas. 

Xn.  — Christian. 

Xpofer.  — Christopher. 

Xps.  — Christus. 

X‘.  — Christ. 

Xtian.  — Christian. 


« t}  . — " * yj  nvmc.  i aubu,  — ^nnsttan. 

ee  Botanical  Authorities.  Law  Authorities.  Organic  Remains.  Sigla. 


chipfl  ^NTED  LETTERS.  “ In  English,  the  accentual  marks  are 
metty  used  in  spelling-books  and  dictionaries,  to  mark  the  syllables  which 
«Utk  a Partlc.u^ar  stress  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation. 
ord^f?1?-88  18  laid,  011  lonS  and  short  syllables  indiscriminately.  In 
e to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  some  writers  of  dictionaries 
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have  placed  the  grave  on  the  former,  and  the  acute  on  the  latter,  in  this 
manner : 4 Minor,  mineral,  lively,  lived,  rival,  river/  > , 

“ The  proper  mark  to  distinguish  a long  syllable  is  this  : as,  4 Rosy : 
and  a short  one  thus  w : a s 4 Fblly/  This  last  mark  is  called  a breve. 

“ A dimresis,  thus  marked  ”,  consists  of  two  points  placed  over  one  of 
the  two  vowels  that  would  otherwise  make  a diphthong,  and  parts  them 
into  two  syllables : as,  * Creator,  coadjutor,  aerial/ 

44  A circumflex,  thus  marked  % when  placed  over  some  vowel  of  a 
word,  denotes  a long  syllable  : as,  4 Euphrates/  ” — Murray . 

The  c b.  la  queue,  or  the  c with  a tail , is  a French  sort,  and  sounds 
like  88,  when  it  stands  before  a o u,  as  in  ga,  gargon . To  make  a tail  to  a 
capital  C,  a small  figure  of  5 with  the  top  dash  cut  away,  thus  b,  and  jus- 
tified close  to  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  answers  the  purpose,  when  it  is 
required;  for  the  letter-founders  do  not  cast  this  letter  with  a tail,  neither 
in  the  capitals  nor  small  capitals.  C. 

The  H is  used  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  is  pronounced  like  a double 
n,  or  rather  like  ni ; but  short  and  quick,  as  in  EspaBa.  It  is  a sort 
which  is  used  in  the  middle  of  words,  but  rarely  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  Welsh  language,  w and  y,  as  well  as  the  other  circumflex  letters, 
are  used  either  to  direct  the  pronunciation,  as  in  yngwydd,  in  presence ; 
ynghtfd,  together ; or  else  for  distinction  sake ; as,  mwg,  a mug ; mwg, 
smoke  ; hyd,  to,  until ; hyd,  length. 

Accents.  See  Accented  Letters. 

ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT.  There  are  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  affect  printers,  and  inflict  penalties  for  the  neglect  or  violation  of 
their  provisions.  Many  printers  frequently  subject  themselves  to  penal- 
ties, which  are  in  many  instances  very  heavy,  through  ignorance  of  those 
laws.  To  enable  them  to  avoid  these  penalties,  and  also  to  show  the  legal 
restrictions  on  the  business,  I have  taken  great  pains  to  examine  the  whole 
of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  and  to  extract  from  them  all  such  clauses  as  are 
in  force,  that  affect  the  trade.  — See  the  respective  subjects. 
Admiration,  Note  of.  See  Punctuation. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.  By  the  Act  3 & 4 Will.  4.  c.  23.  s.  1.,  intituled 

“ An  Act  to  reduce  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Advertisements  and  on  certain  Sea  Insurances ; 
to  repeal  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Pamphlets,  and  on  Receipts  for  Sums  under  Five  Pounds  ; 
and  to  exempt  Insurances  on  Farming  Stock  from  Stamp  Duties  the  Act  55  Geo.  3. 
c.  184.  ; the  Act  55  Geo.  3.  c.  185. ; and  the  Act  56  Geo.  3.  c.  56.,  for  the  Duties 
granted  and  payable  in  Ireland,  are  repealed ; “ save  aud  except  so  much  and  such  Part 
and  Parts  of  the  said  Duties  respectively  as  shall  have  accrued  or  l>een  incurred  before 
or  upon  the  said  Fifth  Day  of  July  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and 
shall  then  or  at  any  Time  afterwards  be  or  become  due  or  payable  and  remain  in  arrear 
and  unpaid;  all  which  said  Duties  so  remaining  in  arrear  and  unpaid  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
recoverable  by  the  same  Ways  and  Means,  and  with  such  and  the  same  Penalties,  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  made. 

s.  2.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  Fifth  Day  of  July  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  in  lieu  and  stead  of  the  said  several  Duties  upon  Adver- 
tisements and  Sea  Insurances  by  this  Act  repealed,  there  shall  be  granted,  raised,  levied, 
collected,  and  paid,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  unto  and  for  the  Use  of 
His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  several  Articles,  Mat- 
ters, and  Tilings  mentioned  and  described  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act  annexed,  the 
several  Duties  or  Sums  of  Money  set  down  in  Figures  against  the  same  respectively,  or 
otherwise  specified  and  set  forth  in  the  said  Schedule ; and  that  the  said  Schedule,  and 
the  several  Provisions,  Regulations,  and  Directions  therein  contained,  with  respect  to  the 
said  Duties,  and  the  Articles,  Matters,  and  Things  charged  therewith,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  Part  of  this  Act ; and  that  the  said  Duties  shall  be  denominated  and 
deemed  to  be  Stamp  Duties,  and  shall  be  under  the  Care  and  Management  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Stamps  for  the  Time  being  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

s.  3.  “ And  in  order  to  provide  for  the  Collection  of  the  Duty  by  this  Act  granted  on 
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Advertisements  contained  in  or  published  with  any  Pamphlet,  Literary  Work,  or  Perio- 
dical Paper,  be  it  enacted,  That  one  printed  Copy  of  every  Pamphlet  or  Literary  Work 
or  Periodical  Paper  (not  being  a Newspaper),  containing  or  having  published  therewith 
any  Advertisements  or  Advertisement  liable  to  Stamp  Duty,  which  shall  be  published 
within  the  Cities  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  respectively,  or  within  Twenty  Miles 
thereof  respectively,  shall,  within  the  Space  of  Six  Days  next  after  the  Publication 
thereof,  be  brought,  together  with  all  Advertisements  printed  therein,  or  published  or 
intended  to  be  published  therewith,  to  the  Head  Office  for  Stamps  in  Westminster,  Edin- 
burgh, or  Dublin  nearest  to  which  such  Pamphlet,  Literary  Work,  or  Periodical  Paper 
shall  have  been  published,  and  the  Title  thereof,  and  the  Christian  Name  and  Surname 
of  the  Printer  and  Publisher  thereof,  with  the  Number  of  Advertisements  contained 
therein  or  published  therewith  ; and  any  Stamp  Duty  by  Law  payable  in  respect  of  such 
Advertisements  shall  be  registered  in  a Book  to  be  kept  at  such  Office,  and  the  Duty  on 
such  Advertisements  shall  be  there  paid  to  the  Receiver  General  of  Stamp  Duties  for 
the  Time  being,  or  his  Deputy  or  Clerk,  or  the  proper  authorized  Officer,  who  shall 
thereupon  forthwith  give  a Receipt  for  the  same ; and  one  printed  Copy  of  every  such 
Pamphlet,  Literary  Work,  or  Paper  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  published  in  any  Place 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  within  the  Cities  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin , 
or  within  Twenty  Miles  thereof  respectively,  shall,  within  the  Space  of  Ten  Days  next 
after  the  Publication  thereof,  be  brought,  together  with  all  such  Advertisements  as  afore* 
said,  to  the  Head  Distributor  of  Stamps  for  the  Time  being  within  the  District  in  which 
such  Pamphlet,  Literary  Work,  or  Paper  shall  be  published ; and  such  Distributor  is 
hereby  required  forthwith  to  register  the  same  in  manner  aforesaid  in  a Book  to  be  by 
him  kept  for  that  Purpose ; and  the  Duty  payable  in  respect  of  such  Advertisements 
shall  be  thereupon  paid  to  such  Distributor,  who  shall  give  a Receipt  for  the  same;  and  if 
the  Duty  which  shall  be  by  Law  payable  in  respect  of  any  such  Advertisements  as  aforesaid 
shall  not  be  duly  paid  within  the  respective  Times  and  in  the  Manner  herein-before  limited 
and  appointed  for  that  Purpose,  the  Printer  and  Publisher  of  such  Pamphlet,  Literary 
Work,  or  Paper,  and  the  Publisher  of  any  such  Advertisements,  shall  respectively  for- 
feit and  pay  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds  for  every  such  Offence ; and  in  any  Action, 
Information,  or  other  Proceeding  for  the  Recovery  of  such  Penalty,  or  for  the  Recovery 
of  the  Duty  on  any  such  Advertisements,  Proof  of  the  Payment  of  the  said  Duty  shall 
lie  upon  the  Defendant. 

s.  4.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  the  Powers,  Provisions,  Clauses,  Regulations,  and 
Directions,  Fines,  Forfeitures,  Pains,  and  Penalties,  contained  in  or  imposed  by  the 
several  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  Duties  on  Advertisements  and  Sea  Insurances 
respectively,  and  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  any  prior  Duties  of  the  same 
Kind  or  Description,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  shall  be  of  full  Force  and 
Effect  with  respect  to  the  Duties  by  this  Act  granted,  and  to  the  Vellum,  Parchment, 
Paper,  Articles,  Matters,  and  Things  charged  or  chargeable  therewith,  and  to  the  Per- 
sons liable  to  the  Payment  of  the  said  Duties,  so  far  as  the  same  are  or  shall  be  applicable 
in  all  Cases  not  hereby  expressly  provided  for,  and  shall  be  observed,  applied,  enforced, 
and  put  in  execution  for  the  raising,  levying,  collecting,  and  securing  of  the  said  Duties 
hereby  granted,  and  otherwise  relating  thereto,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  not  be  superseded 
by  and  shall  be  consistent  with  the  express  Provisions  of  this  Act,  as  fully  and  effectu- 
ally to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been  herein  repeated  and  especially 
enacted  with  reference  to  the  said  Duties  by  this  Act  granted.” 


Advertisements : — 


THE  SCHEDULE. 


Duty. 


For  and  in  respect  of  every  Advertisement  contained  in  or  published  with  \ £ s.  d. 
any  Gazette  or  other  Newspaper,  or  contained  in  or  published  with  any 
other  Periodical  Paper,  or  in  or  with  any  Pamphlet  or  Literary  Work, 

Where  the  same  shall  be  printed  and  published  in  Great  Britain  - 
And  where  the  same  shall  be  printed  and  published  in  Ireland  - - , 

[So  much  of  this  Act  repealed  by  6 & 7 Will.  4.  c.  76.  s.  S2.  “ as  provides  the  Mode 
of  collecting  the  Duty  on  Advertisements  contained  in  or  published  with  any  Pamphlet, 
Periodical  Paper,  or  Literary  Work.”] 


Albion  Press.  See  Cope’s  Press. 

ALGEBRAIC  CHARACTERS.  + is  the  sign  of  addition ; as  c 
+ d denotes  that  d is  to  be  added  to  c . 

— is  the  sign  of  subtraction;  thus,  c — d implies  that  d is  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  c. 
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x is  the  sign  of  multiplication;  as  c x d means  the  product  of  c and  d. 

Tftothe  sign  of  the  square  root;  thus  V*  denotes  the  square  root 

°f  A'  is  the  sign  of  the  cube  root,  and  generally  any  root  of  a quantity 
mty  be  denoted  by  this  sign,  with  the  index 

thus  3fx  signifies  the  cube  root,  &x  the  biquadrate  root,  &c.,  out . tney 
may  likewise  be  represented  by  the  reciprocals  of  these  indices ; as  a*,  x±, 

^ a a**  and 

they  are  taken  together,  zsyax  + b signifies  the  square  root  of  a* 
and  b.  — Phillips  8 Compendium  of  Algebra.  l2mo.  1824. 

Almanack.  See  Nautical  Almanack.  i • 

ALPHABET.  A perfect  alphabet  of  the  English  language,  and,  i - 
deed,  of  every  other  language,  would  contain  a number  of  ^ 

equal  to  the  number  of  Bimple  articulate  sounds  belonging  to  the  languag  . 
Every  simple  sound  would  have  its  distinct  character  and  that  character 
be  the  representative  of  no  other  sound.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
state  of  the  English  alphabet.  It  has  more  original  sounds  than  distinct 
significant  letters;  and,  consequently,  some  of  these  '®ttera  *re  , 
represent,  not  one  sound  alone,  but  several  sounds.  This  will  appear  y 
reflecting,  that  the  sounds  signified  by  the  united  letters  th,  >h,  ng,Kte 
elementary,  and  have  no  single  appropriate  characters,  in  our  alphabet, 
and  the  letters  a and  u represent  the  different  sounds  heard  in  hat , hate , 
hall ; and  but}  bully  mute. 

The  letters  of  the  English  language,  called  the  English  Alphabet,  are 

twenty-six  in  number. — Murray . ... 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Roman,  Italic,  and  Old  English  Charac- 
ters, being  those  used  at  the  present  day  in  England.  The  Roman  and 
Italic  are  also  used  by  most  of  the  European  nations. 


A 

a 

A a 

a 

a 

at. 

B 

b 

B b 

93 

b 

bee. 

C 

c 

C c 

<Z l 

c 

see. 

D 

d 

D d 

3D 

b 

dee. 

E 

e 

E e 

© 

e 

ee. 

F 

f 

F f 

JF 

f 

ef. 

G 

g 

G g 

6 

jee. 

H 

h 

H h 

ft 

$> 

haitch . 

I 

i 

I i 

31 

i 

i or  eye. 

J 

j 

J J 

31 

i 

jay- 

K 

k 

K k 

fit 

ft 

hay. 

L 

1 

L l 

H 

i 

el. 

M 

m 

M m 

m 

em. 

N 

n 

N 

n 

n 

en. 

O 

0 

0 

0 

3D 

0 

0. 

P 

P 

p 

P 

P 

pee. 

Q 

q 

Q 

9 

3D 

Q 

cue. 

R 

r 

R 

r 

m 

t 

ar. 

S 

s 

s 

e 

0 

ess. 

T 

t 

T 

t 

% 

t 

tee. 

U 

u 

U 

u 

a 

u 

u or  you. 

V 

V 

V 

V 

at 

t> 

vee. 

W 

w 

w 

w 

m 

to 

double  u. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

% 

eks . 

Y 

y 

Y 

y 

9 

E 

toy- 

Z 

z 

z 

z 

1 

zed. 

For  the  characters  of  the  different  languages,  see  their  respective  names, 
Arabic,  &c. 

Tacquet,  an  able  mathematician,  in  his  Arithmeticise  Theor.,  Amst. 
1704,  states,  that  the  various  combinations  of  the  twenty-four  letters 
(without  any  repetition)  will  amount  to 

620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  twenty-four  letters  will  admit  of  an  infinity  of 
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combinations  and  arrangements,  sufficient  to  represent  not  only  all  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  but  all  words  in  all  languages  whatever. 

Clavius  the  Jesuit,  who  also  computes  these  combinations,  makes  them 
to  be  only  5,852,616,738,497,664,000. 

As  there  are  more  sounds  in  some  languages  than  in  others,  it  follows 
of  course  that  the  number  of  elementary  characters,  or  letters,  must  vary 
in  the  alphabets  of  different  languages.  The  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  ana 
Syriac  alphabets,  have  twenty-two  letters ; the  Arabic,  twenty-eight ; the 
Persic,  and  Egyptian  or  Coptic,  thirty-two ; the  present  Russian,  forty- 
one  ; the  Shanscrit,  fifty ; the  Cashmirian  and  Malabaric  are  still  more 
numerous.  — Astle. 

ALTERATION  OF  MARGIN.  In  works  that  are  published  in  dif- 
ferent sizes,  this  is  the  changing  of  the  margin  from  the  small  paper  to 
the  large  paper  edition,  when  at  press. 

After  the  margin  for  the  small  paper  copies  is  finally  made,  the  addi- 
tional width  of  the  gutters,  the  backs,  and  the  heads,  is  ascertained  in  the 
same  manner,  by  folding  a sheet  of  the  large  paper,  that  it  was  in  the  first 
instance.  The  additional  pieces  for  the  change  should,  if  possible,  be 
in  one  piece  for  each  part.  See  Margin. 

Folios,  quartos,  and  octavos,  are  the  sizes  most  usually  printed  with  an 
alteration  of  margin ; duodecimos  are  sometimes,  but  rarely ; of  smaller 
sizes  I never  knew  an  instance. 

The  alteration  of  margin  requires  care,  for  it  occasionally  happens 
that  the  sheet  is  imposed  with  the  wrong  furniture ; and  where  it  happens 
to  be  in  one  form  only,  and  that  form  is  first  laid  on,  it  sometimes  passes 
undiscovered  till  a revise  of  the  second  form  is  pulled,  when  the  error  is 
detected,  but  too  late  to  rectify  it;  the  consequence  must  be,  to  cancel  a 
part  of  the  sheet,  or  to  print  the  reiteration  with  the  margin  also  wrong ; 
nay,  sometimes  both  forms  are  worked  off  with  the  furniture  wrong,  with- 
out being  perceived  till  the  compositor  comes  to  distribute,  particularly 
when  they  are  printed  at  different  presses.  Such  errors  destroy  the 
uniformity  of  the  book,  and  spoil  its  appearance. 

These  mistakes  can  only  be  avoided  by  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  compositor,  the  reader,  and  the  pressman ; but  I would  recommend 
that  the  furniture  for  the  alteration  should  be  cut  of  different  lengths 
from  the  furniture  of  the  small  paper : in  octavos  the  gutters  and  backs 
should  be  the  exact  length  of  the  page,  and  be  always  imposed  within 
the  sidestick ; and  the  head  should  be  the  width  of  the  two  pages  and 
the  gutter,  and  be  imposed  within  the  footstick.  This  method  of  cut- 
ting the  furniture  of  precise  lengths  for  the  alteration,  and  locking  it  up 
within  the  side  and  foot  sticks,  will  not  only  distinguish  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  furniture,  and  from  the  pieces  that  may  be  put  in  for  the  conve- 
nience of  quoining  the  form,  but  will  also  preserve  it  from  being  injured 
by  the  mallet  and  shooting  stick,  in  locking  up,  and  by  the  indention  of 
the  quoins. 

The  same  principle,  of  cutting  the  alteration  to  precise  lengths,  and 
locking  it  up  within  the  side  and  foot  sticks,  will  hold  good  in  all  other 
sizes,  where  it  is  required : in  quartos,  the  pieces  must  be  cut  to  the 
length  and  width  of  the  page ; and  in  folios  to  the  length  of  the  page  only, 
as  the  margin  of  the  head  is  regulated  at  the  press. 

ANCIENT  CUSTOMS.  — The  following  Customs  used  in  Printing 
Offices  in  former  times  are  extracted  from  Moxon’s  Mechanick  Exercises, 
published  in  1683,  the  first  practical  work  that  appeared  on  the  Art  of 
Printing.  I insert  them  because  I think  it  interesting  to  trace  the  old 
Customs,  that  were  established  by  printers  to  preserve  Order  among 
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. ftnd  to  ,how  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  that 
period.  The  insertion  of  them  in  this  place  will  ^ 
them,  as  the  original  work  is  now  very  scarce,  and  this  department  of 
it  has  been  superseded  by  subsequent  publications,  which  however,  with 
the“  ception  of  Mr.  Hansard's  work,  have  not  copied  these  Customs. 

« Ancient  Customs  used  in  a Printing-house . 

« Everv  Printing-house  is  by  the  Custom  of  Time  out  of  mind,  called  a^CTwppe/; 
and  the  Workmen  that  belong  to  it  are  Member,  of  the  Chappel:  >^l''eO  We 
Frppman  is  Father  of  the  Chappel  I suppose  the  stile  was  originally  conferred  upon 
ft  by  the  courtesie  of  some  great  Churchman,  or  men,  (doubtlesswhen  ^P*'*™* 
in  more  veneration  than  of  late  years  they  have  been  here  in 

Books  of  Divinity  that  proceeded  from  a Printing-house , gave  it  the  Reverend  Title  ot 

^Thtre  have  been  formerly  Customs  and  By-Laws  made  and  intended  for  the  well 
and  Chappel  and  for  the  more  Civil 

all  it  Members  while  in  the  Chappel;  and  the  Penalty  for  the  breach  of  any  of  these 
Laws  and  Customs  is  in  Printers  Language  called  a Solace.  ckavvd 

U And  the  Judges  of  these  Solaces,  and  other  Controversies  relating  to  the  Chappel 
or  any  of  its  Members,  was  plurality  of  Votes  in  the  Chappd.  It  ^mg  asserted  as 
Maxim,  That  the  Chappd  cannot  Err.  But  when  any  Controversy  is  thus  decided, 
it  always  ends  in  the  Good  of  the  Chappd. 

“ 1.  Swearing  in  the  Chappel  a Solace. 

« 2.  Fighting  in  the  Chappel  a Solace. 

« 3.  Abusive  Language,  or  giving  the  Ly  in  the  Chappel , a Solace. 

“ 4.  To  be  Drunk  in  the  Chappel,  a Solace. 

« 5.  For  any  of  the  Workmen  to  leave  his  Candle  burning  at  Night,  a Solace. 

« g,  if  the  Compositer  let  fall  his  Composing -stick,  and  another  take  it  up,  a Solace, 
u 7’  Three  Letters  and  a Space  to  lye  under  the  Compositers  Case,  a Solace, 
a 8*  If  a Press-man  let  fall  his  Ball  or  Balls,  and  another  take  it  up,  a Solace. 
t<  9]  if  a Press-man  leave  his  Blankets  in  the"  Tympan  at  Noon  or  Night,  a Solace. 

« These  Solaces  were  to  be  bought  off,  for  the  good  of  the  Chappel : Nor  were  the 
price  of  these  Solaces  alike:  For  some  were  12 d.  6d.  4 d.  2 d.  Id.  oh.  according  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  Solace.  . 

« But  if  the  Delinquent  prov’d  Obstinate  or  Refractory,  and  would  not  pay  his  Solace 
at  the  Price  of  the  Chappd,  they  Solac'd  him, 

“ The  manner  of  Solacing,  thus. 

« The  Workmen  take  him  by  force,  and  lay  him  on  his  Belly  athwart  the  Correcting - 
stone,'  and  held  him  there  while  another  of  the  Work-men  with  a Paper-board,  gave 
him  10Z.  and  a Purse,  viz.  Eleven  blows  on  his  Buttocks ; which  he  laid  on  according 
to  his  own  mercy.  For  Tradition  tells  us,  that  about  50  years  ago  one  was  Solaced 

with  so  much  violence,  that  he  presently  P d Blood ; and  shortly  after  dyed  of  it. 

“ These  nine  Solaces  were  all  the  Solaces  usually  and  generally  accepted : yet  in  some 
particular  Chappels  the  Work-men  did  by  consent  make  other  Solaces,  viz. 

« That  it  should  be  a Solace  for  any  of  the  Workmen  to  mention  Joyning  their  Penny 
or  more  apiece  to  send  for  Drink. 

««  To  mention  spending  Chappd-money  till  Saturday  night,  or  any  other  before  agreed 
time. 

“ To  Play  at  Quadrats,  or  excite  any  of  the  Chappd  to  Play  at  Quadrats  ; either  for 
Money  or  Drink. 

“ This  Solace  is  generally  purchas’d  by  the  Master- Printer ; as  well  because  it  hin- 
ders the  Workmens  work,  as  because  it  Batters  and  spoils  the  Quadrats : For  the 
manner  how  they  Play  with  them  is  Thus  : They  take  five  or  seven  more  m Quadrats 
(generally  of  the  English  Body ) and  holding  their  Hand  below  the  Surface  of  the 
Correcting  Stone,  shake  them  in  their  Hand,  and  toss  them  upon  the  Stone,  and  then 
count  how  many  Nicks  upwards  each  man  throws  in  three  times,  or  any  other  number 
of  times  agreed  on : And  he  that  throws  most  Wins  the  Bett  of  all  the  rest,  and  stands 
out  free,  till  the  rest  have  try’d  who  throws  fewest  Nicks  upwards  in  so  many  throws ; 
for  all  the  rest  are  free  : and  he  pays  the  Bett 

“ For  any  to  Take  up  a Sheet,  if  he  receiv’d  Copy-money ; Or  if  he  receiv'd  no  Copy- 
money,  and  did  Take  up  a Sheet,  and  carryed  that  Sheet  or  Sheets  off  the  Printing- 
House  till  the  whole  Book  was  Printed  off  and  Publisht 

“ Any  of  the  Workmen  may  purchase  a Solace  for  any  trivial  matter,  if  the  rest  of 
the  Chappd  consent  to  it.  As  if  any  of  the  Workmen  Sing  in  the  Chappd;  he  that  is 
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offended  at  it  may,  with  the  Chappell  Consent  purchase  a penny  or  two  penny  Solace 
for  any  Workmans  singing  after  the  Solace  is  made  ; Or  if  a Workman  or  a Stranger 
salute  a Woman  in  the  Chappd,  after  the  making  of  the  Solace,  it  is  a Solace  of  such  a 
Value  as  is  agreed  on. 

“ The  price  of  all  Solaces  to  be  purchased  is  wholly  Arbitrary  in  the  ChappeL  And 
a Penny  Solace  may  perhaps  cost  the  Purchaser  Six  Pence,  Twelve  Pence,  or  more  for 
the  Good  of  the  ChappeL 

44  Yet  sometimes  Solaces  may  cost  double  the  Purchase  or  more.  As  if  some  Com- 
positer  have  (to  affront  a Press-man)  put  a Wisp  of  Hay  in  the  Press-man's  Ball-Racks  / 
If  the  Press-man  cannot  well  brook  this  affront,  he  will  lay  six  Pence  down  on  the 
Correcting  Stone  to  purchase  a Solace  of  twelve  pence  upon  him  that  did  it ; and  the 
Chappel  cannot  in  Justice  refuse  to  grant  it:  because  it  tends  to  the  Good  of  the 
Chapped : And  being  granted,  it  becomes  every  Members  duty  to  make  what  discovery 
he  can : because  it  tends  to  the  farther  Good  of  the  Chappel : And  by  this  means  it 
seldom  happens  but  the  Agressor  is  found  out. 

44  Nor  did  Solaces  reach  only  the  Members  of  the  Chappel,  but  also  Strangers  that  came 
into  the  Chappel,  and  offered  affronts  or  indignities  to  the  Chappel,  or  any  of  its  Mem- 
bers; the  Chappel  would  determine  it  a Solace.  Example, 

44  It  was  a Solace  for  any  to  come  to  the  King's  Printing-house  and  ask  for  a Ballad. 

44  For  any  to  come  and  enquire  of  a Compositor,  whether  he  had  News  of  such  a 
Galley  at  Sea. 

44  For  any  to  bring  a Wisp  of  Hay,  directed  to  any  of  the  Press-men. 

44  And  suoh  Strangers  were  commonly  sent  by  some  who  knew  the  Customs  of  the 
Chappel,  and  had  a mind  to  put  a Trick  upon  the  Stranger. 

44  Other  Customs  were  used  in  the  Chappel,  which  were  not  Solaces,  via.  Every  new 
Workman  to  pay  half  a Crown  ; which  is  called  his  Benvenue : This  Ben  venue  being 
so  constant  a Custome  is  still  lookt  upon  by  all  Workmen  as  the  undoubted  Right  of 
the  Chappel,  and  therefore  never  disputed ; yet  he  who  has  not  paid  his  Benvenue  is  no 
Member  of  the  Chappel  nor  enjoys  any  benefit  of  Chappel- Money. 

44  If  a Journey-man  Wrought  formerly  upon  the  same  Printing  House,  and  comes 
again  to  Work  on  it,  pays  but  half  a Benvenue. 

44  If  a Journey-man  Smout  more  or  less  on  another  Printing-House  and  any  of  the 
Chappel  can  prove  it,  he  pays  half  a Benvenue. 

“ I told  you  before  that  abusive  Language  or  giving  the  Lye  was  a Solace  : But  if 
in  discourse,  when  any  of  the  Workmen  affirm  any  thing  that  is  not  believed,  the  Com- 
positer  knocks  with  the  back  corner  of  his  Composing-stick  against  the  lower  Ledge  of 
his  Lower  Case , and  the  Press-man  knocks  the  handles  of  his  Ball-stocks  together : 
Thereby  signifying  the  discredit  they  give  to  his  Story. 

44  It  is  now  customary  that  Journey-men  are  paid  for  all  Church  Holy  days  that  fall 
not  on  a Sunday,  Whether  they  Work  or  no  : And  they  are  by  Contract  with  the 
Master  Printer  paid  proportionably  for  what  they  undertake  to  Earn  every  Working 
day,  be  it  half  a Crown,  two  Shillings,  three  Shillings,  four  Shillings,  &c. 

“ It  is  also  customary  for  all  the  Journey- men  to  make  every  Year  new  Paper  Win- 
dows, whether  the  old  will  serve  again  or  no  ; Because  that  day  they  make  them,  the 
Master  Printer  gives  them  a Way-goose ; that  is,  he  makes  them  a good  Feast,  and  not 
only  entertains  them  at  his  own  House,  but  besides,  gives  them  Money  to  spend  at  the 
Ale-house  or  Tavern  at  Night;  And  to  this  Feast  they  invite  the  Corrector,  Founder , 
Smith,  Joyner,  and  Inch-maker,  who  all  of  them  severally  (except  the  Correcter  in  his  own 
Civility)  open  their  Purse-strings  and  add  their  Benevolence  (which  Workmen  account 
their  duty,  because  they  generally  chuse  these  Workmen)  to  the  Master  Printers : But 
from  the  Correcter  they  expect  nothing,  becanse  the  Master  Printer  chusing  him,  the 
Workmen  can  do  him  no  kindness. 

44  These  Way-gooses,  are  always  kept  about  Bartholemew-tide.  And  till  the  Master- 
Printer  have  given  this  Way-goose,  the  journey-men  do  not  use  to  work  by  Candle 

Light. 

“ 1^  a Journey-man  marry,  he  pays  half  a Crown  to  the  Chappd. 

44  When  his  Wife  comes  to  the  Chappel,  she  pays  six  Pence:  and  then  all  the  Journey- 
men joyn  their  two  Pence  apiece  to  Welcome  her. 

“ If  a Journeyman  have  a Son  born,  he  pays  one  Shilling. 

44  If  a Daughter  born,  six  Pence. 

44  The  Father  of  the  Chappd  drinks  first  of  Chapel  Drink,  except  some  other  Journey- 
man have  a Token  ; vix.  Some  agreed  piece  of  Coin  or  Mettle  markt  by  consent  of  the 
Chappd;  for  then  producing  that  Token,  he  Drinks  first.  This  Token  is  always  given 
to  him  who  in  the  Round  should  have  Drank,  had  the  last  Chappel-drink  held  out. 
Therefore  when  Chappel-drink  comes  in,  they  generally  say,  Who  has  the  Token  ? 
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he.r^en^S^tSfUajoco*ly  called  GuJUy  Slur*,  : Bocauae  allusively  .hey  are  « 

il  ZZiZ^Z^^y  called  Horn : Because  of  the  hard  Lebour  they 
t&l-  » Boundpays 

— Hou«.  be  pay. 

3l?ISlS§rSs^ 

SSitS  £ SreSSCWS'SS  S3r. 

H^^tfbOT^heyai^Snm^irt^^nttT^n’d^th  ttie^iQ^Weighta 

And  aT  every  Guest  enters,  be  ddiver,  his  Ticket  (which  gives  hnn  Adm.tt.nce)  to  a 

PTSe MM^WMdheMStand  other  Grandees  of  theCompany  (although  jwrbaps  no 
Printers!  are  yet  commonly  invited,  and  take  their  Seats  at  the  upper  Table,  and 
rest* of* theCompany  where  it  pleases  them  best  The  Table,  being  tan**™* 
variety  of  DishesV  the  best  Cheer : And  to  make  the  enmrtammentmorespkndid 
usher'd  in  with  Loud  Musick.  And  after  Grace  is  said  (commonly  by  the -Minister 
that  Preach’d  the  Sermon)  every  one  Feasts  himself  with  what  he  , ,kfn ? w;L  of  aU 
the  Whifflers  and  other  Officers  Wait  with  Napkins  Plates,  Beer,  Ale,  and  Wine,  of  al 
sorts  to  accommodate  each  Guest  according  to  hU  d«ire.  And  to  make  their  Cheer 
fto  cheerfuller  down,  are  entertained  with  Musick  and  Songs  all  Dinner  time. 

8 “ Dinner  being  near  ended,  the  Kings  and  the  Dukes  Healths  is  begun,  by  the  seve 
Stewards  at  the  several  Tables,  and  goes  orderly  round  to  all  the  Guests. 

« And  whiles  these  Healths  are  Drinking,  each  Steward  setae  B**te  °n 
beginning  at  the  upper  end,  and  conveying  it  downwards,  to  Collect  the  Benevolenc 
of  Charitable  minds  towards  the  relief  of  Printera  Poor  Widows.  And  at  the  sanie 
time  each  Steward  distributes  a Catalogue  of  such  Printers  as  have  held  Stewards  ever 
since  the  Feast  was  first  kept,  tnr.  from  the  Year  of  Christ  1621. 

« After  Dinner,  and  Grace  said,  the  Ceremony  of  Electing  new  Stewards  for  the  next 
Year  begins : Therefore  the  present  Stewards  withdraw  into  another  Room : And  put 
Garlands  of  Green  Lawrel,  or  of  Box  on  their  Heads,  and  White-wands  in  their  Hands, 
and  are  again  Usher’d  out  of  the  withdrawing  Room  by  the  Beadle  of  the  Company, 
with  the  Companys  Staff  in  bis  Hand,  and  with  Musick  sounding  before  them : 1 nen 
follows  one  of  the  Whifflers  with  a great  Bowl  of  White-wine  and  Sugar  in  his  Right 
Hand,  and  his  Whifflers  Staff  in  his  Left : Then  follows  the  Eldest  Steward,  and  then 
another  Whiffler,  as  the  first,  with  a Bowl  of  White-wine  and  Sugar  before  the  second 
Steward,  and  in  like  manner  another  Whiffler  before  the  Third,  and  another  before  the 
Fourth.  And  thus  they  walk  with  Musick  sounding  before  them  three  times  round 
the  Hall : And  in  a fourth  round  the  first  Steward  takes  the  Bowl  of  his  Whiffler  and 
Drinks  to  one  (whom  before  he  resolved  on)  by  the  Title  of  Mr  Steward  Elect : And 
taking  the  Garland  off  his  own  Head  puts  it  upon  the  Steward  Elects  Head.  At 
which  Ceremony  the  Spectators  clap  their  Hands,  and  such  as  stand  on  the  Tables  or 
Benches,  so  Drum  with  their  Feet  that  the  whole  Hall  is  filled  with  Noise,  as  ap- 
plauding the  Choice.  Then  the  present  Steward  takes  out  the  Steward  Elect,  giving 
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him  the  Right  Hand,  and  walks  with  him  Hand  in  Hand,  behind  the  three  present 
Stewards  another  Round  about  the  Hall : And  in  the  next  Round,  as  aforesaid,  the 
second  Steward  Drinks  to  another  with  the  same  Ceremony  as  the  first  did ; and  so  the 
Third  Steward,  and  so  the  Fourth,  and  then  all  walk  one  Round  more  Hand  in  Hand 
about  the  Hall,  that  the  Company  may  take  notice  of  the  Stewards  Elect.  And  so 
ends  the  Ceremony  of  the  Day. 

“ This  Ceremony  being  over,  such  as  will  go  their  ways ; but  others  that  stay,  are 
Diverted  with  Musiclt,  Songs,  Dancing,  Farcing,  Sec.  till  at  last  they  all  find  it  time  to 
depart.” 

Ancient  Names  of  Cities  and  Towns.  See  Names. 

Anglo-Saxon.  See  Saxon. 

ANTEPENULTIMATE.  The  last  syllable  but  two  of  a word. 

APOSTROPHE.  An  apostrophe,  marked  thus  ',  is  used  to  abbreviate 
or  shorten  a word:  as,  ’tie  for  it  is ; tho'  for  though ; e'en  for  even; 
judg'd  forjudged . Its  chief  use  is  to  show  the  genitive  case  of  nouns : 
as,  “A  man’s  property;  a woman’s  ornament.” — Murray . 

Authors  frequently,  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  abbreviate  their  words  and 
use  the  apostrophe  ; but  a compositor,  however  his  copy  may  be  written, 
should  never  abbreviate  any  word  in  prose  works,  except  he  be  par- 
ticularly ordered  so  to  do. 

The  apostrophe  is  also  used  in  printing  to  close  an  extract,  or  to  show 
where  it  finishes;  and  in  dialogues,  frequently,  to  close  each  person’s 
speech ; in  both  cases  it  is  usually  put  close  to  the  end  of  the  word, 
without  any  space  before  it,  except  where  the  word  finishes  with  a kerned 
letter,  and  then  a hair  space,  or  one  just  sufficient  for  their  preserva- 
tion is  used ; when  it  comes  after  an  ascending  letter,  a hair  space  should 
also  be  put  between  them.  See  Quotation. 

The  apostrophe  is  not  used  for  abbreviation  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
nor  in  Forms  of  Prayers ; but  every  thing  there  is  set  full  and  at  length. 
To  this  even  the  Latin  law  language  had  regard,  and  did  not  shorten 
the  word  Dominus,  when  it  had  reference  to  God ; whereas  Dom.  Reg . 
is  put  where  our  Lord  the  King  is  understood. 

Applegath,  Augustus.  See  Machines. 

ARABIC.  Arabic  is  read  from  right  to  left.  The  method  of  com- 
posing it  is  upside  down,  and  after  the  points  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
letters  it  is  turned  in  the  composing  stick. 

Mr.  Astle  says,  “ The  old  Arabic  characters  are  said  to  be  of  very  high 
antiquity ; for  Ebn  Hashem  relates,  that  an  inscription  in  it  was  found  in 
Yaman,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Joseph.  These  traditions  may  have  given 
occasion  to  some  authors  to  suppose  the  Arabians  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventors of  letters ; and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposes,  that  Moses  learned 
the  alphabet  from  the  Midianites,  who  were  Arabians. 

“ The  Arabian  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-eight  letters,  which  are 
somewhat  similar  to  the  ancient  Kufic,  in  which  characters  the  first  copies 
of  the  Alcoran  were  written. 

The  present  Arabic  characters  were  formed  by  Ebn  Moklah,  a learned 
Arabian,  who  lived  about  300  years  after  Mahomet  We  learn  from  the 
Arabian  writers  themselves,  that  their  alphabet  is  not  ancient.” 

Seven  different  styles  of  writing  are  used  by  the  Arabs  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  Herbin  has  given  descriptions  and  specimens  of  them  in  an 
Essay  on  Oriental  Caligraphy  at  the  end  of  his  “ DSveloppemens  des 
Principes  de  la  Langue  Arabe  Moderne.” 

The  alphabets  are  copied,  and  the  following  observations  are  translated, 
from  Baron  De  Sacy’s  Arabic  Grammar,  2 vol.  8vo.  Paris,  1831. 

7.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  written  character  which  the  Arabs  most 
generally  use  at  the  present  day,  and  which  is  called  neskhi,  was  invented 
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only  about  the  commencement  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Hegira ; ud,  m 
deed,  it  appears  that  the  Arabs,  before  this  epoch,  used  another  character 
which  we  call  Cufic,  or  Coufic,  from  the  town  of  Coufa,  where,  doubtlessly, 
it  first  was  brought  into  use.  This  character  has  so  great  a resemblance 
to  the  ancient  Syriac  character  called  Estrangheh,  that  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  Arabs  borrowed  it  from  the  people  of  Syna.  Nevertheless, 
even  the  name  of  Coufic,  given  to  this  character,  proves  that  it  is  notthat 
which  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz  made  use  of  in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  the 
town  from  which  it  takes  its  name  having  been  founded  only  in  a.h.  17. 
Some  papyri  lately  discovered  in  Egypt  have  apprised  us  that  the  cha- 
racter which  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz  made  use  of  in  the  1st  century  of 
the  Hegira,  differed  little  from  that  which  is  called  neskhi.  Moreover, 
in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  writing  was,  among  these  Arabs,  if  we  may 
believe  their  historic  traditions,  an  invention  very  recent,  and  its  use  was 
very  circumscribed.  But  it  was  otherwise,  according  to  all  appearances, 
among  the  Arabs,  whether  nomadic  or  settled,  of  Yemen,  of  Irak,  and 
perhaps  of  Central  Arabia;  for,  although  we  do  not  know  the  characters 
which  the  Arabs  made  use  of  in  very  ancient  times,  and  the  few  tradi- 
tions which  Mussulman  writers  have  handed  down  to  us  on  this  subject 
throw  but  very  little  light  on  this  point  of  antiquity,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  that  all  the  people  of  Arabia  should  have  remained  without  a 
written  character  until  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  religions  were  widely  diffused  in  Arabia  *,  the  Ethiopians, 
who  professed  the  latter  faith,  had  even  conquered  Yemen,  and  retained  its 
possession  for  a long  while : another  part  of  Arabia  had  frequent  political 
relations  with  Persia,  and  it  is  found  at  many  times  in  a state  of  depen- 
dence, more  or  less  immediate,  on  the  kings  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 
Under  these  circumstances,  can  it  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Arabs 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  writing  ? Is  it  not  more  likely  that  what  his- 
tory tells  us  of  their  ignorance  in  this  respect  is  true  only  of  some 
of  those,  for  example,  who  were  settled  at  Mecca  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town  ; and  that  the  character  which  these  received  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, a short  time  previous  to  Mohammed,  having  been  employed  to  write 
theKurdn,  soon  spread  over  all  Arabia  with  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and 
caused  the  other  more  ancient  sorts  of  writing  to  fall  into  desuetude  ? It 
is  true,  no  vestige  of  these  characters  remains,  but  if  one  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hazard  a conjecture,  they  did  not  materially  differ  from  that 
ancient  alphabet,  common  to  a great  many  nations  of  the  East,  and  of 
which  the  Phoenician  and  Palmyrenian  monuments,  as  well  as  the  ruins 
of  Nakschia-Roustam  and  of  Kirmanschah,  and  the  coins  of  the  Sas- 
sanides,  have  perpetuated  the  knowledge  even  to  our  own  days.  Perhaps 
another  sort  of  writing,  peculiar  to  Southern  Arabia,  was  only  a variety 
of  the  Ethiopic. 

8.  The  Arabs  of  Africa  have  a character  differing  slightly  from  that 
made  use  of  by  the  Arabs  of  Asia.  I do  not  comprehend,  among  the 
Africans,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  for  they  use  the  same  character  as 
the  Asiatics.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  I have  shown  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jews  and  Syrians  employ  their  peculiar  character  when  they 
are  writing  in  the  Arabic  language. 

I do  not  speak  here  of  the  character  called  talik  or  nestalik 

because  it,  is  peculiar  to  the  Persians.  I may  say  as  much 
of  the  different  kinds  of  writing  proper  to  the  Turks  or  to  the  people  of 
India,  among  whom  the  Mussulmans  of  Persia  have  introduced  their  cha- 
racters with  their  language  and  religion. 
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Arabic  Alphabet.— The  Neskhi  Character. 


Figure*  of  the  Letter*. 

Order 
of  the 
Letter*. 

Name#  of  the 
Letter*. 

Uncon- 

nected. 

Joined  to 
the  pre- 
ceding 
Letter 
only. 

Joined  to 
the  pre« 
ceding  ant 
following 
Letter. 

Joined  to 
the  follow 
ing  Letter 
only. 

Power* 
of  the 
Letter*. 

Numerical 

Value. 

1. 

Elif 

1 

1 

• • • • 

• • • • 

A. 

1. 

2. 

Ba 

CD 

Cj^S 

A 

i 

B. 

2. 

S. 

Ta 

CD 

CDs 

I 

J 

T. 

400. 

4. 

Tsa 

CD 

cL* 

4 

A 

A 

i 

Ts. 

500. 

5. 

Djim 

£ 

s 

Dj- 

3. 

6. 

Ha 

C 

t 

s 

9* 

H. 

8. 

7. 

Kha 

t 

es 

sL 

Kh. 

600. 

8. 

Dal 

J 

* 

• • • • 

D. 

4. 

9. 

Dzal 

3 

3 

• « • • 

• • • • 

Dz. 

700. 

10. 

Ra 

j 

• • • • 

R. 

200. 

11. 

Za 

j 

J 

• • • • 

Z. 

7. 

12. 

Sin 

u~ 

u* 

~~ 

Ml 

S,  c. 

60. 

13. 

Schin 

a 

U~ 

A 

LT“ 

A 

A 

Ml 

Sch. 

300. 

14. 

Sad 

u° 

L^3 

D 

D 

s,  9. 

90. 

15. 

Dhad 

U® 

*d 

d 

Dh. 

800. 

16. 

Tha 

k 

k 

L 

t 

Th. 

9. 

17. 

Dha 

k 

k 

la 

]» 

Dh. 

900. 

18. 

Ain 

L 

t 

X 

£ 

*A 

70. 

19. 

20. 

Ghain 

Fa 

cJ 

t 

c-d 

X 

A 

A 

j 

Gh. 

F. 

1,000. 

80. 

21. 

Kaf 

J 

(J- 

A 

j 

K. 

100. 

22. 

Caf 

cJ 

iiX 

C. 

20. 

23. 

Lam 

J 

J 

i 

J 

L. 

30. 

24. 

25. 

Mim 

Noun 

r 

o 

r 

d 

a. 

A 

j 

M. 

N. 

40. 

50. 

26. 

m 

2f 

V $ 

Jh 

HS. 

5. 

27. 

Waw 

J 

y 

• • • • 

W. 

6. 

28. 

Ya 

C? 

c* 

A 

j 

Y. 

10. 

Lam-6lif 

X Jf 

31 

• • • • j 

• • • • 

La. 
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Harmonieal  Alphabet,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac. 


Observations  on  the  Alphabet 

q The  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  have  not  always  been  arranged 
inrte  orderTwhieh  they  are  at  the  present  day.  The  Arab,  themselves 
have  preserved  the  remembrance  of  a more  ancient  order.  and  the  va- 
lue which  they  give  to  the  letters  when  they  are  employed  as  figures, 
confirms  the  existence  of  this  order,  which  they  term  aboudjed,  in  like 

manner  as  we  call  the  alphabet  a be  ce.  a-rftnD*pd 

The  twenty-two  first  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  thus  arrange  , 
are  the  same,  and  follow  the  same  order,  as  those  of  the  Hebrews  ana 
Syrians.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  the  others,  haa 
only  these  twenty-two  letters  originally,  and  that  the  other  six  were 
added  afterwards,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  precisely  tne 
time  at  which  this  addition  took  place. 

10.  The  lam-elif'i  is  not  a character  per  se,  but  only  a junction  of  the 


lam  J to  the  4lif\» 

12.  The  alphabet  is  divided  into  eight  columns:  the  first  contains  the 
numbers  which  indicate  the  order  of  the  letters  ; the  second,  the  names 
of  the  letters;  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  show  the  different  forms 
of  which  each  letter  is  susceptible  when  it  is,  first,  entirely  isolated  ; 
second,  joined  only  to  that  which  precedes  it;  third,  joined  to  that  which 
precedes  and  also  to  that  which  follows  it ; and,  fourth,  joined  only  to  that 
which  follows  it.  There  are  several  letters  which  are  never  joined  to 
those  which  follow  them : this  causes  the  blanks  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
columns.  It  is  as  well,  however,  to  observe,  that  when  the  the  *> , 
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the  p th ej,  and  the  j,  are  found  followed  by  *,  at  the  end  of  a word, 
they  may  be  joined  together. 

13.  Many  letters  differ  from  each  other  only  by  the  absence  or  ad- 
dition of  one  or  more  points.  These  points  are  called  by  the  Arabs 

£k&5 ; we  call  them  diacritical  points,  a terra  derived  from  the  Greek, 
signifying  distinctive . 

30.  The  when  marked  with  the  hamza  s,  is  not  a vowel.  The 
sound  may  then  be  compared  to  the  h not  aspirated  in  the  French  words 
habit,  histoire,  homme,  Hubert* 

The  elif,  without  the  hamza,  has  no  pronunciation  of  its  own  ; it  serves 
only  to  prolong  the  vowel  a which  precedes  it ; sometimes  this  vowel  and 
the  elif  which  follows,  take  a strong  sound  approaching  to  the  French  t. 

31.  The  answers  to  j b,  and  the  to  r.  In  Africa  the  pronun- 
ciation of  is  often  given  to  the  letter  (ju- 

32.  The  dJ  answers  to  the  English  th,  as  in  the  word  thing ; and  it 
cannot  be  rendered  in  French  better  than  by  the  two  letters  ts . The 
greater  part  of  the  Arabs  make  no  distinction  between  the  pronunciation 
of  this  letter  and  that  of  ; some  indeed  regard  as  vicious  the  pro- 
nunciation here  indicated.  The  Persians  and  the  Turks  pronounce  the 
d>  as  the  French  9 ; I render  it  ordinarily  by  th. 

33.  The  ^ represents  a sound  similar  to  that  of  the  Italian  g , 
when  followed  by  an  1,  as  in  giardino,  and  may  be  expressed  by  the.  let- 
ters dj.  This  pronunciation,  which  is  most  used,  is  that  of  the  people  of 
Arabia  and  Syria ; but  in  Egypt,  at  Muscat,  and  perhaps  in  some  other 

provinces,  the  ^ is  pronounced  as  g hard  followed  by  an  a or  o,  as  in 
garrison,  agony . 

34*.  The  ^ indicates  an  aspiration  stronger  than  that  of  the  French  h 
in  the  words  heurter , htros,  and  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Flo- 
rentines pronounce  the  c before  a and  0.  At  the  end  of  words,  this  aspi- 

j 

ration  is  still  more  difficult  to  imitate.  For  example,  the  word 
is  pronounced  as  louih. 

35.  The  ^ answers  to  the  ch  of  the  Germans  when  it  is  preceded  by 
an  a or  an  o,  as  in  the  words  nacht,  noch. 

86.  The  J answers  exactly  to  n. 

37.  The  j represents  a sound  which  is  to  that  of  j very  nearly  as 
the  ^ is  to  that  of  ^ . It  is  expressed  in  French  by  the  two  letters  dz 
or  dh.  Most  nations  who  speak  the  Arabic  language  make  no  difference 
between  this  letter  and  the  preceding ; they  pronounce  both  as  our  d. 
Some  others,  as  the  Arabs  of  Muscat,  pronounce  the  j as  the  French  z, 
and  such  is  the  usage  of  the  Persians  and  Turks. 

38.  The  j answers  exactly  to  r ; and  the  j to  z. 

39.  The  answers  to  the  sound  of  s,  when  it  is  at  the  beginning 
of  words.  When  this  letter  is  found,  in  Arabic  words,  between  two 
vowels,  it  may  be  rendered  by  9,  that  its  pronunciation  may  not  be  con- 
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Lded  »Uh  ft*  - * -Id.  ftl»  «-  >”  —■ 

French  words.  re„dered  b the  French  ch,  (y 

40.  The  sound  of  u~  - «ac  * French  writer8  render  it  by  the 

'U-i  «•*  « p"“- 

d.U.n  —I.  ft*  °'t’  ,ie*"rXT SPSr.r..lHb.d  Sp**1*” 

U*  - - — * «*■«-.  - . ,»* 

4.1  The  / answers  to  our  s,  out  it  °u&  r 

S ft.  ^ «**  - X 

5 £ Druses,  .nd  I.  -*»  W““"“  ^ ltal  *.  * 

ts.  TU.  >"•«»  » » „a  Tul”p„„„.,,e.  it » ft. 
or  with  a sort  of  emphasis.  The  Arabic  names  into  French,  in 

French*,  other  nations,  as  ns.  In  lendermg  Aran 

i 

a person  should  wish,  in  writing  in  French,  to  distinguish  it  from  ^ it 

“^VhT^diffei^  in  no  respect,  in  pronunciation,  from  J>,  and  they 

:^nZtt^T  “ht  tl^rveTho^rthat  in 
Egypt  the  ]e  is  often  pronounced  as  a z,  emphatica  y. 

45.  The  peculiar  pronunciation  of  £ cannot  be  expressed  by  any  of 

« spp»»  » ft. 

to  approach  something  to  the  sound  of  £•  Examples:  can  ch.en, 
MJr£i  repre^nts  a sound  which  partakes  of  both  r and  g.  Some 

have  thought  it  better  to  employ,  in  rendering  the  £,  the  o alone  or  t e 
two  letters  gh . 

47.  The  i j answers  exactly  to  f. 

48.  The  (j  indicates  a sound  very  nearly  like  that °' *5 'f f 
but  it  ought  to  be  formed  in  the  throat,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  imitate 
it  well.  Many  Arabs,  those  of  Muscat,  for  example,  confound  the  p 
nunciation  of thisletter  with  thatof  £.,and  this  Pronunciation  is  common 
in  the  states  of  Marocco.  In  a great  part  of  Egypt,  the  u « only  a 
strong  and  quick  aspiration,  and  it  appears  that  th,s  s0“n\  d7 
difficult  to  imitate,  was  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Arab 

scended  from  Modhar.  , c .1 

49  The  CJ  also  answers  to  x,  but  it  is  not  pronounced  from  the 

throat  as  the  preceding  letter.  The  Turks  and  many  of  the  Arabs  give 
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it  a softened  pronunciation,  analogous  to  that  of  q in  the  French  words 
queue,  qui ; and  it  may  be  rendered  by  putting  an  i after  k.  Some 
Arabs  pronounce  the  and  the  j as  an  Italian  c before  «,  as  in  the 

word  do,  a sound  expressed  in  French  by  the  letters  tch. 

50.  The  (J  is  perfectly  rendered  by  l , and  the  ^ by  m. 

51.  The  is  susceptible,  according  to  the  Arab  grammarians,  of  many 
pronunciations.  When  it  is  followed  by  a vowel,  it  is  pronounced  always 
as  n in  the  French  word  navire , but  when  it  is  followed  immediately 
by  another  consonant  the  pronunciation  varies. 

52.  The^  is  pronounced  as  ou  in  French,  in  the  words  out,  ouate.  It 
can  also  be  rendered  by  w pronounced  in  the  tnanner  of  the  English. 
The  Turks  and  Persians  pronounce  it  as  the  French  v. 

53.  The  % represents  only  a very  light  and  often  insensible  aspiration, 
as  the  A in  the  French  words  la  Hollande , la  Hongrie , or  it  indicates  only 
a simple  hiatus. 

54.  The  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  a y consonant,  as  in  the  English 

word  yacht  The  Germans  render  it  by  j,  as  in  the  words  bejahen , 
jagd. 

55.  The  y finds  a place  in  the  alphabet  only  because  the  two  letters  J 
and  )>  of  which  it  is  composed,  take,  in  their  junction,  a form  which 
sometimes  renders  them  unrecognizable. 

The  Vowels. 

64.  The  Arabs  have  only  three  signs  to  indicate  all  the  sounds.  The 
first,  named  fatha , is  formed  like  an  acute  accent,  and  is  placed  above  the 

/ / / 

consonant  with  which  it  forms  an  articulate  sound,  as,  l cataba. 
The  sound  expressed  by  the  fatha  answers  sometimes  to  the  French  a 
more  or  less  open,  sometimes  to  e or  at,  as  in  the  words  succes,  faire. 

The  second  is  called  kesra.  It  is  formed  similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  is  placed  beneath  the  consonant  with  which  it  forms  an  articulate 

G 

sound,  as  in  the  word  ^ nimri . The  sound  of  the  kesra  answers  some- 
times to  the  French  i,  sometimes  to  6. 

The  third,  called  dhamma,  has  very  nearly  the  form  of  our  figure  9, 
sometimes  it  resembles  our  (,),  and  is  always  placed  above  the  consonant 

, - j 

with  which  it  forms  an  articulate  sound,  as,  ^ coullou.  The  sound  of 
dhamma  answers  sometimes  to  the  French  o,  sometimes  to  ou  or  eu. 

68.  The  letters  ,,  and  ^ often  serve  only  to  prolong  the  sound  of 
the  vowel  which  precedes  them. 

74.  Besides  the  three  vowel  signs  before  spoken  of,  the  Arabs  have 
three  other  signs  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  tenwin , which  indicates 

that  the  vowel  ought  to  be  followed  with  the  articulation  of  a (j.  Our 
grammarians  call  them  nunnations ; I shall  call  them  nasal  vowels. 
These  nasal  vowels  are  only  placed  at  the  end  of  words,  and  they  serve 
to  form  some  grammatical  inflexions.  Their  signs  are  nothing  but  the 
_ -« 
figure  of  the  analogous  vowel  redoubled  ; as,  for  example*  bdbonf 
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min,  U bdban.  These  examples  show  at  the  same  time  the 
form  of  the  three  nasal  vowels  and  their  pronunciation.  The  nasal 
vowel  an  ought  always  to  be  followed  by  an  1,  as  Ley  ynuman,  except 
when  it  is  found  over  a i,  as  in  ilL  hicmitan,  or  followed  by  a ^ 


in  the  last  case  the 


The 


* » * 
mute,  as  or  placed  over  a hamza,  as  ' 

elif  is  often  preserved  after  the  tenxoin,  and  it  is  written  Ixi 
contained  in  these  nasal  vowels,  in  pronunciation,  is  subject  to  the  same 
variations  as  the  ^ consonant,  and  these  variations  are  indicated  in  the 

same  manner  at  number  of  Coufic  manuscripts  the  three  vowels  are 
indicated  by  a very  large  point,  painted  ordinarily  in  red.  ^ Placed 
above  the  letter  it  indicates  the  fatha ; placed  below,  it  indicates  the 
hettra,  and  placed  in  the  body  of  the  letter  or  at  the  end,  or  in  a line  with 
the  writing,  it  indicates  the  dhamma . In  order  to  indicate  the  nasal 
vowels,  this  point  is  doubled.  . 

78.  In  African  manuscripts  the  fatha  and  the  kesra , instead  of  being 
inclined  as  our  acute  accent,  are  placed  horizontally  above  or  below  the 
consonant  to  which  they  belong. 


Of  Orthographical  Signs. 

89.  The  djesma  is  so  called,  because  it  separates  the  artificial  syllable 
at  the  end  of  which  it  is  found,  from  the  syllable  succeeding.  Its  name 
signifies  separation . It  is  placed  above  the  letter,  and  is  formed  thus 

O JO  i 

( 0 ),  as  in  the  word  Am  I ok-od. 

The  djesma  may  be  considered  as  the  sign  of  a very  short  vowel ; it 
answers  to  the  quiescent  sheva  of  Hebrew  grammarians,  and  also  to  their 
other  short  vowels,  such  as  hatefpatah , hatef-stgol , &c.,  and  to  the  sixth 
vowel  of  the  Ethiopic  alphabet. 

107.  When  a consonant  ought  to  be  doubled  in  pronunciation,  with- 
out the  interposition  of  a written  vowel,  the  Arabs  do  not  double  the 
figure  of  the  letter,  but  they  employ  a sign  named  teschdid , formed  thus 
(-).  This  mark  is  placed  above  the  letter  which  ought  to  be  doubled. 

Among  the  Arabs  of  Africa  it  is  generally  formed  thus  (v),or  thus  (a), 
and  is  placed  above  or  below  the  letter,  as  the  vowel  which  accompanies 
it.  The  figure  of  the  teschdid  is  a little  , abbreviated  from  the  word 

F S 

strong , or  of  the  word  g strength , which  is  the  name  that  the 

Africans  give  it 

124*.  Every  \ which  is  moved  by  a vowel,  or  which  is  moveable  by 
nature,  although  it  may  become  djesmaed  by  certain  grammatical  rules, 
is  marked  by  a sign  named  hamza.  This  sign  is  formed  thus  ( * ). 
The  hamza  or  elif  hamzaed  is  a real  articulation,  of  which  the  value  has 
been  indicated  already,  and  differs  essentially  from  the  elif  not  hamzaed, 
which  is  never  moved  by  any  vowel,  and  only  enters  into  words  as  a 
letter  of  prolongation  or  as  a mute  letter.  If  the  elif  is  moved  by  a 
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kesra , the  hamza  is  placed  below  the  letter,  and  the  kesra  below  the 

c c 

hamza , as,  i > ! . 

y i. 

130.  A word  which  commences  by  a ] hamzaed  ought  often  to  be 
joined  to  the  word  which  precedes  it ; and  this  union  is  indicated  by  a 
sign  named  toesla , that  is,  junction;  it  is  formed  thus  (~°),  and  is  placed 
above  the  elif  When  this  union  takes  place,  the  elif  is  always  followed 
by  a letter  djesmaed,  and  then  it  is  pronounced  as  a compound  syllable, 
with  the  last  one  of  the  preceding  word. 

144.  When  the  elif  of  prolongation  is  followed  immediately  by  an  ) 
mute,  instead  of  the  last  of  these  two  the  hamza  only  is  written  with 
its  corresponding  vowel,  and  over  the  | of  prolongation  is  placed  a sign 
which  is  formed  thus  (^),  and  which  is  called  medda  or  matta , that  is, 
prolongation . 

146.  The  same  sign  is  placed  also  over  the  letters,  when  they  are 
employed  as  figures,  or  as  abbreviations  instead  of  entire  words. 

Of  Punctuation  and  Abbreviations . 

168.  The  Arabs  generally  do  not  employ  any  mark  to  indicate  the 
pauses,  whether  at  the  end  of  a period,  or  in  the  course  of  the  sentence. 
They  only  indicate  the  end  of  a subject,  either  by  a red  point,  or  by  one 
of  these  marks  °,  £,  ® s or  by  writing  in  red  the  word  which  commences 
a new"  article,  or  by  prolonging  one  of  the  letters  of  the  first  word,  as 

These  different  methods  of  indicating  the  commencement  of 

a new  article  answer  to  our  fresh  paragraphs  (alinta). 

169.  If,  in  common  manuscripts,  no  mark  of  punctuation  is  made  use 
of,  these  signs,  on  the  contrary,  are  multiplied  in  manuscripts  of  the  Kur£n. 
The  end  of  each  verse  is  there  indicated  by  the  figure  £ ; after  each  tenth 
verse,  another  sign  is  employed,  which  resembles  the  ^ isolated,  but  en- 
tirely closed.  These  two  signs  mark  rather  the  division  of  verses,  founded 
in  general  upon  the  rhyme,  than  serve  to  distinguish  the  places  where 
the  reader  ought  to  pause,  in  order  to  render  more  intelligible  the  seuse 
of  his  discourse.  The  true  signs  of  punctuation  are  the  little  letters 

written  in  red  ink  in  the  superior  interlineation.  The  ^ indicates  a 
pause,  necessary  to  avoid  ambiguity:  it  is  abridged  from  the  word 

s c J 

necessary . The  contracted  from  the  word  , that  is, 

universal^  shows  a pause  universally  received  by  the  readers  of  the  Kur6n. 

ST 

The  contracted  from  the  word  y U-  permitted , shows  a pause  left 
to  the  will  of  the  reader.  The  v contracted  from  the  word 
allowed , indicates  a pause  permitted,  but  not  becoming.  The  con- 

tracted  from  the  word  admissible , marks  a slight  pause  granted 

only  from  necessity,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  draw  breath.  When 
the  sense  requires  that  there  should  be  no  pause  at  the  end  of  a verse,  it 
is  indicated  by  the  word  )|  not,  written  above  the  last  word  of  the  verse, 
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and  of  whicli  the  meaning  is  there  is  no  pause  here.  The  j con- 

tracted from  the  word  J*  they  say,  marks  a contested  pause.  Lastly 
the  letters  which  represent  the  words  s 'i&p  are  1 e 8lgn  0 

«f  -to  •' 

Kuran,  the  most  necessary  and  the  most  used  are  the  the  a 

171.  Abbreviations  are  sometimes  indicated  by  a figure  similar  to  a 
medda , and  often  they  are  marked  by  no  particular  sign. 


Of  Figures  or  Signs  of  Numeration . 

The  eighth  column  of  the  alphabet  shows  the  value  which  the  Arabs 
attach  to  their  letters  when  they  are  employed  as  signs  of  , 

Of  these  letters,  which  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  nine  ind 
units,  nine  the  tens,  nine  the  hundreds,  and  one  the  number  1000. 
order  according  to  which  these  letters  are  placed,  when  c . 
numerical  signs,  is  that  of  the  aboudjed,  The  last  six  .let^n^K 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  of  a much  later  invention  t f 

of  the  alphabet,  it  is  probable  that  the  Arabs,  before  they  made  use  ot 
these  letters,  indicated  the  hundreds  from  400  to  900  inclusive,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Hebrews,  whose  alphabet  consists  only  of 
letters.  If  they  wished  to  express,  for  example,  the  number  bOU,  tney 
would  join  together  the  i ••  •.  which  is  equivalent  to  400,  and  the  ^ w ic 
is  equivalent  to  200.  In  order  to  express  900,  they  would  join  two  cl;* 


equal  together  to  800,  to  q = 100. 

The  letters  employed  as  figures  follow  the  same  direction  as  t e 
writing,  from  right  to  left,  as,  132,  1053. 

174.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  in  this  system  of  numeration  there 

is  no  figure  which  answers  to  our  cipher  (0) ; it  is  absolutely  useless,  as 
the  value  of  each  figure  does  not  depend  on  its  position  in  relation  o 
those  which  precede  or  follow  it  , f 

175.  The  aboudjed  of  the  Africans  differing  in  some  degree  from  tna  o 
the  Asiatics,  there  is  also  some  difference  in  the  value  which  they  atmc 1 
to  certain  letters  as  signs  of  numeration.  This  difference  consists  in  t la 
among  them  the  ^ is  equal  to  60,  the  ^ 90,  the  ^ 300,  the  800,  the 
£ 900,  and  the  1000. 

176.  The  Arabs  have  also  another  mode  of  numeration,  from  which  is 
derived  those  figures  which  we  call  Arabic;  they  call  it  the  Indian  cipher 

of  the  ten  figures  following : 

0 *1  V A ♦ 

5 6 7 8 9 0 

and  the  0 like  our  own.  When  the  Arabs 
follow  a direction  quite  contrary  to  that  of 


OoJb  • It  is  composed 
I r r p 

1 2 3 4 

The  5 is  often  formed  thus  n, 
make  use  of  this  cipher,  they 
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their  writing,  and  proceed  from  left  to  right  This  singularity  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  this  cipher  is  not  originally  Arabic. 

Arabic  in  the  British  Foundries. 

Great  Primer.  Thorowgood  and  Besley.  Walton’s  Polyglot,  1657.  This 
letter  was  in  Grover's  foundry,  and  afterwards  in  James’s. 

Thorowgood  and  Besley.  Another  Great  Primer,  cut  from  drawings 
made  by  Dr.  Wilkins. 

English.  Caslon.  These  were  the  first  punches  cut  by  William  Caslon 
for  types.  They  were  cut  in  1720  for  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge. 

Thorowgood  and  Besley.  This  character  was  cut  by  the  late  Dr.  Fry, 
under  the  directions  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  librarian  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  is  considered  the  most  perfect  fount  at  present  in 
Europe. 

Thorowgood  and  Besley.  Another  English  from  the  punches  cut  for 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Oxford  University. 

Watts.  Cut  under  the  immediate  directions  of  Professor  Lee. 

ARMENIAN.  “ The  Armenians  had  no  characters  peculiar  to  them- 
selves until  the  fourth  century,  but  they  used  indifferently  those  of  the 
Syrians,  of  the  Persians,  of  the  Arabians,  and  of  the  Greeks.  The  pre- 
sent Armenian  Alphabet  contains  thirty-eight  letters,  which  they  say  were 
invented  by  one  Mesrop  or  Micsrob,  minister  of  state,  and  secretary  to 
Warasdates,  and  Arsaces  IV.  kings  of  Armenia.  Some  authors  affirm, 
that  this  Mesrop  afterwards  became  a hermit,  and  corresponded  with  St. 
Chrysostom,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  ; though  Angelus  Roccha, 
in  his  discourse  on  the  books  in  the  Vatican  library,  George,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  and  Sixtus  Senensis,  assert,  that  St.  Chrysostom  was  the 
inventor  of  the  Armenian  characters,  in  whose  time  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Armenian  language,  from  the  Greek  Septuagint,  by  some 
of  their  doctors  who  had  learned  the  Greek  language,  and  amongst  others 
by  one  Moses  the  grammarian,  and  David  the  philosopher.  Although  the 
Armenian  characters  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Greek,  their  forms  are  very  different,  and  their  number  exceeds  those 
in  the  Greek  alphabet,  by  more  than  one  third.  The  powers  of  the 
Armenian  letters  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  notation  of  that  language, 
which  is  very  unpolished,  and  consequently  very  unlike  the  Greek.  This 
alphabet  contains  several  letters  or  marks  for  sounds  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Armenian  languages,  but  are 
not  found  in  the  Greek. 

“ The  Armenians  have  four  kinds  of  writing : The  first  is  called  Zak- 
ghachir , or  flourished,  used  for  the  titles  of  books,  and  for  the  beginning 
of  chapters. 

“ The  second  is  called  Erghathachir , writing  with  iron , or  with  a 
Stylus , which  has  long  been  disused. 

“ The  third  is  called  Poloverchir , or  round,  which  is  found  in  their 
fairest  MSS. 

“ The  fourth  is  called  Notrchir , or  running  hand,  which  is  used  for  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  The  names  and  powers  of  the  Armenian  letters 
are  as  follow : 

“ The  Armenians  say  that  Haik , who  lived  before  the  destruction  of 
Babel,  was  the  first  who  spoke  the  Haikanian  or  Armenian  language.” — 
Astle. 
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Armenian  Alphabet. 


I Names  of  the 
Letters. 


Aip 

Pien 

Chiem 

Ta 

Jeg 

Ssa 

£ 

Jet 

Tho 

Sgie 

Ini 

Liun 

Hhe 

Za 

Ghien 
Ho 
Zza 
Kat 
Ge 
Mien 
I 

Nu 
Scia 
Vua 
Ccia 


Figures 
of  the 


P 

*- 

n- 

tr 

•L 

k 

£L 

\r 

b 

L 

l " 

<P 

k 

X 


Powers  ■» 
of  the 
Letters. 

II 

Numerical  Nam 
Value.  L 

A. 

1.  B 

P. 

2.  G 

Ch. 

3.  I 

T. 

4.  S 

Je. 

5.  > 

Ss. 

6.  1 

E. 

7.  1 

Je. 

8.  2 

Th. 

9. 

Sg- 

40. 

I. 

20. 

L. 

30. 

Hh. 

40. 

Z. 

50. 

Gh. 

60. 

H. 

70. 

Zz. 

80. 

L K- 

90. 

r g. 

100. 

r m. 

200. 

r I. 

300. 

fc  N. 

400. 

Sc. 

500. 

r,  V. 

600. 

Cc. 

700. 

I Figures 
1 of  the 
Letters. 


Powers 
of  the 
Lettors. 


Numerical 

Value. 


H 


Ppiur 

Che 

leu 

Fe 


P 

a 

c_ 

L. 


B. 

Gg. 

Rr. 

S. 

V. 

D. 

R. 

Zz. 

V. 

Pp. 

Ch. 

Eu. 

F. 


LETTERS  WHICH  BEAR  AN 
EACH  OTHER. 


* 

h 

4 L 
(L 

lr 

b 

U 

X 


a 

ch 

je 

ss 

Je 

8g 

i 

1 

zz 

rr 


800. 
900. 
1000. 
2000. 
3000. 
4000. 
5000. 
6000. 
7000. 
8000. 
9000. 

( 10,000. 

affinity  to 

d. 


ut 

+ 
kr 
1 - 
V 

b • 

L. 

% 


t. 

e. 

k. 

r. 

z. 

hh. 

cc. 

n. 

u. 


Armenian  in  the  British  Foundries . 

English . Oxford  University.  Pica.  Caslon. 

ASCENDING  LETTERS.  This  term  includes  all  the  capitals  and 

the  following  small  letters,  b,  d,  f,  h,  k,  l.  . . 

ASS.  Sometimes  by  way  of  joke,  and  sometimes  by  way  of  irritation, 
compositors  are  called  Asses  by  the  pressmen.  In  Moxon  s time  th  y 
were  called  Galley  Slaves.  See  Ancient  Customs. 

Assistants.  See  Newspapers.  . , 

ASTERISK,  or  little  star  •,  directs  the  reader  to  some  note  in  tne 
margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Two  or  three  asterisks  gener  y 
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denote  the  omission  of  some  letters  in  a word,  or  of  some  bold  or  indeli- 
cate expression,  or  some  defect  in  the  manuscript  — Murray . 

When  there  are  more  than  one  note  in  a page,  the  asterisk  is  the  first 
reference  used. 

ASTRONOMICAL  CHARACTERS.  The  Twelve  Zodiacal  Con- 


stellations. 

<Y*  Aries. 

=2.  Libra. 

S Taurus. 

rq,  Scorpio. 

n Gemini. 

$ Sagittarius. 

ffi  Cancer. 

Capricorn. 

SI  Leo. 

zz  Aquarius. 

WR  Virgo. 

X Pisces. 

Names  and  Characters  of  the  Planets,  with  Dragon’s  Head  and  Dragon’s 

Tail. 

O 

The  Sun. 

? Venus. 

h 

Saturn. 

5 Mercury. 

% 

Jupiter. 

1)  The  Moon. 

* 

Mars. 

SI  Dragon's  Head. 

© 

Earth. 

8 Dragon’s  Tail. 
Planets  discovered  since  1780. 

V 

Uranus. 

f Juno. 

? 

Ceres. 

g Vesta. 

* 

Pallas. 

The  Character  of  the  Aspects. 

6 

Conjunction. 

A Trine. 

* 

Sextile. 

□ Quartile. 

8 

Opposition. 

The  Moon  and  its  changes  are  thus  designated : — 

O Denotes  a New  Moon.  • The  Full  Moon. 

D First  Quarter  of  the  Moon.  ([  Last  Quarter  of  the  Moon. 

Authors’  Names.  See  Botanical  Authorities.  Law  Au- 
thorities. Organic  Remains. 

AUTHOR’S  PROOF.  After  the  errors  of  workmanship  have  been 
put  to  rights,  a cleau  proof  is  printed  and  sent  to  the  author  or  editor, 
who  makes  on  it  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  he  may  think  pro- 
per. This  is  called  an  Author’s  Proof ; and  the  compositor  is  paid  for 
the  time  occupied  in  making  these  alterations  in  the  types. 


B. 

BACK  BOXES.  In  cases  for  Italic  where  there  are  no  small  capitals, 
also  in  Old  English,  and  similar  founts,  the  boxes  in  the  upper  case, 
that  are  appropriated  to  small  capitals  in  Roman  letter,  are  styled  Back 
Boxes , and  serve  to  lay  two-line  Capitals  in,  and  other  irregular  sorts. 

BACK  OF  A COMPOSING  STICK.  That  part  on  which  the  bottom 
of  the  types  rests. — M. 

BACKS.  In  a form  of  bookwork,  the  backs  are  those  pieces  of  fur- 
niture placed  between  the  sides  of  the  pages  and  the  cross  of  the  chase, 
in  quartos,  octavos,  and  duodecimos  ; and,  when  a sheet  is  folded,  form, 
except  in  quartos,  the  margin  of  part  of  the  fore  edge  of  a book.  See 
Imposing.  Margin. 

BACKSIDE  OF  THE  FORM,  is  the  under  side  that  touches  upon  the 
correcting  stone  or  press  stone. — M. 

BACK  STAY.  A piece  of  girth  or  leather  fastened  to  the  lower  hind 
rail  at  one  end  and  to  the  top  rim  of  the  coffin  at  the  other,  in  wooden 
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...  tn  check  the  running  out  of  the  carriage  beyond  the  point  which 

*r^AD^OP^mSucb°co^  M^iH^w^ttenroHiM^1^®^^'0^’  Latin, 
BAD  COFY.  aucn  copy  . & The  term  is  now 

wmmmrn 

b in  t> poister.  See  Out  of  Register.  t t , , i 

RAD  WORK.  Any  fault  at  the  case  or  press,  is  in  workmen 8 ^ - 

Ky  the  'term  ' BaYworT,  Le^sllid0  matter ; "that  isTnouS'; 

Toterfot^lfslS 

BAKE.  When  the  compositor  lays  up  a form  to  clear  U a^’  * 

_ wrtru  ;s  finished,  if  he  does  not  rinse  the  letter  as  well  as  if  it  * ere 
rinsed  for  present  use,  or  rather  better,  the  ink  that  is  dissolved  among 
the  lye  would,  with  long  standing  by,  harden  between  the  letter,  and  mak 
the  letter  stick  so  fast  together  that  when  it  comes  afterwards  to  be  d 
tributed,  the  compositor  cannot  without  great  difficulty  and  trouble 
get  them  asunder.  This  sticking  together  of  the  letter  « caUed  ^.^r 
of  the  Letter.  And  compositors  in  this  case  say  The  Letter  is  Baked.  M 
This  is  the  case  particularly  with  new  letter,  if  it  be  not  distributed  almo 
£ soon  as forked off;  for  if  it  be  afterwards  allowed  to  remain  some 
time  locked  up  in  the  chase,  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  and  distribute, 
and  causes  great  loss  of  time,  and  injury  to  the  letter. 

The  usual  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is  to  pour  boiling  water  oil 
the  cages  repeatedly,  which  tends  to  make  the  letters  separate  more 
readUy8 ; but  still  the  compositor  has  to  press  them  against  the  edge  o 
his  case,  which  makes  the  ends  of  his  fingers  sore,  and  when  he  cannot 
accomplish  it  in  this  way,  he  not  unfrequently  must  have  recourse  to  his 

teeth.  Soaking  the  new  letter  in  soap  and  water  before  it  is  used,  is  saia 

to  be  the  best  remedy. 

Baldwin,  Elizabeth.  See  Donations. 

BALL  KNIFE.  An  old  blunt-edged  knife,  that  pressmen  lay  by,  to 
scrape  their  balls  with.— M.  It  is  generally  an  old  table  knife  ; but  a 
sharp-edged  one  is  better  than  a blunt  one,  if  it  be  carefully  used.  1 he 
use  of  the  Ball  Knife  is  now  nearly  superseded  by  the  adoption  ot  com- 
position rollers.  , . ..  A 

BALL  LEATHERS.  The  exterior  coverings  of  the  balls,  made 
either  of  pelts,  or  tanned  sheep’s  skins. — M.  Ball  Leathers,  dressed  with 
oil,  were  introduced  within  the  author’s  recollection  ; but,  although  more 
durable,  and  sweeter  in  use  than  pelts,  they  were  not  adapted  to  produce 
fine  work,  and  were  therefore  soon  discontinued. 

BALL  LININGS.  When  balls  are  made  of  pelts,  the  wool  in  the  first 
instance  is  covered  with  the  pelt  of  an  old  ball,  previously  soaked  m the 
pelt  pot  and  well  scraped ; this  is  again  covered  with  a new  pelt,  and  nailed 
to  the  ball  stock,  which  makes  the  ball  complete.  The  old  pelt  is  called 
the  Ball  Lining , and  makes  it  firmer  in  the  neck,  and  also  wear  longer. 

BALL  NAILS.  The  nails  that  ball  leathers  are  tacked  to  the  ball 
stocks  with. — M. 

BALL  NECK.  That  part  of  the  ball  which  is  immediately  between 
the  stock  and  the  body  of  the  wool,  just  below  the  nails,  is  named  the 
Ball  Nccky  or  the  Neck  of  the  Ball . 
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BALL  RACK.  Two  round  tapering  wooden  pin9  fastened  into  a 

, jn  feather-edged  piece  of  elm,  and  nailed  to  the  near  cheek 

\ /]  of  the  press,  in  which  to  place  the  balls  when  they  are 

not  in  use,  nearly  on  a level  with  the  ink  block.  There 
a is  frequently  an  additional  one,  for  two  balls,  nailed 
I h higher  up  to  the  same  cheek,  under  the  cap,  for  a pair 

J ,1  of  spare  balls,  or  to  keep  them  separate  when  necessary; 

i pelt  balls  injure  each  other  when  kept  together  for  any 

j]  length  of  time;  and  composition  balls  should  never  be 

9 left  one  upon  the  other,  for  they  adhere  to  each  other, 

a and  the  surface  is  frequently  torn  in  separating  them. 

/ — Jp=kp  Moveable  ball  racks  are  sometimes  used  for  conveni- 

fmpr  ^ — w ence,  with  the  rack  fastened  to  an  upright  piece  of  wood, 

^ — * fixed  into  a cross  piece  to  serve  it  for  standing  upon. 

BALLS.  Two  circular  pieces  of  pelt,  leather,  or  canvass  covered 
with  composition,  stuffed  with  wool  and  nailed  to  the  ball  stocks,  used 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  article  to  be  printed  with  ink,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain an  impression  from  it.  Moxon  says  they  were  occasionally  stuffed 
with  hair ; and  that  if  the  ball  stocks  were  six  inches  in  diameter  the 
ball  leathers  were  cut  about  nine  inches  and  a half  diameter.  They  are 
made  larger,  according  to  the  work  they  are  required  for;  those  used  for 
Newspapers  were  the  largest. 

Pelt  Balls  are  superseded  in  London  by  composition  Balls  and  com- 
position rollers,  and  nearly  so  in  the  country ; but  when  I recollect  that 


the  most  splendidly  printed  English  books  were  executed  with  pelt  Balls, 
and  that  a printer  may  be  so  situated  in  the  country,  or  in  some  foreign 
place,  as  not  to  be  able  to  procure  composition  Balls  or  rollers,  I think 
it  useful  to  give  directions  how  to  make  and  manage  Balls  of  pelts,  so 
that  wherever  a printer  may  be  situated,  he  may  sustain  no  great  incon- 
venience, provided  he  has  a skin  at  his  command : and  I shall  in  the  first 


place  give  an  old  Pressman’s  directions  for  this  purpose,  who  was  well 
and  practically  experienced  in  every  variety  of  presswork,  and  who  wrote 
them  expressly  for  this  work. 

“ The  pelt  being  well  soaked,  the  pressman  scrapes  with  the  ball  knife 
a little  of  the  wet  and  filth  off — twists  it — puts  it  on  the  curry ing-iron, 
holding  an  end  in  each  hand,  and  curries  it,  by  pulling  it  strongly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  till  it  becomes  warm  and  pliable,  and  the  grease  ad- 
heres to  his  hands,  so  that  the  pelt  is  in  danger  of  slipping  out  of  them 
while  currying : without  treading  he  cuts  the  pelt  into  two  equal  parts, 


across,  and  scrapes  both  sides  of  them ; he  then  lays  one  of  them  on  a 


press  stone,  or  on  any  other  stone  that  is  large  enough,  and  stretches  it 
and  spreads  it  well  with  the  grain  side  downwards : the  pelt  of  an  old 
ball  being  well  soaked,  he  cleans  it,  scraping  it  partially,  so  that  some  of 
the  moisture  may  remain  in  it,  and  spreads  it  on  the  new  pelt,  as  a lining, 
but  does  not  stretch  it  nearly  so  much  as  the  new  one,  and  then  nails  an 
edge  of  them  to  the  ball  stock : the  wool,  being  previously  carded  or 
combed,  he  lays  in  single  locks  one  upon  another,  crossways,  till  he  has 
enough  for  the  size  of  the  Ball  which  he  is  making.  If  it  be  for  a news- 
paper it  must  be  very  large;  if  for  bookwork,  to  be  used  with  common 
ink,  it  must  be  smaller  in  proportion ; but  in  both  cases  he  brings  the 
ends  of  the  locks  of  wool  into  one  hand,  forming  it  into  the  shape  of  a 
ball  very  slightly,  and  puts  these  ends  into  the  bowl  of  the  stock ; then 
bringing  the  opposite  edge  of  the  pelt  to  that  already  nailed,  he  also 
nails  that  to  the  ball  stock ; then  he  nails  two  other  parts  of  the  pelt  op- 
posite* to  each  other,  between  those  parts  before  nailed ; then  he  plaits 
the  pelt,  uailing  it  regularly  on  the  ball  stocks ; and  cuts  off  the  super- 
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nailed  to  the  ball  stoc  ef}U  fi  t.  an(j  if  both  have  a full  even  face, 
hall  exactly  the  same  as  the  nrst , ana  i u 

with  no  hillocks  or  dales,  he  h 83 P 0 g h e washes  both  them  and  the 
“ After  having  knocked  up  J11*  ®a'*9’ a^r  a^arter  of  an  hour;  then 
stocks  well,  and  lets  them  lie  ou  ^ ^ bank,  the  coffin  of  the 

placing  one  edge  of  the  face  »P®“  * | and  the  end  0f  tbe  ball  stock 

press,  or  upon  any  other  c0°^e”ie  f ’ uar„  taye  knife  in  one  hand 
against  his  breast,  he  takes  the  handle  of  a sharp > table : xn 

and  the  end  of  the  blade  in  the  ^f-^/^X  a evTy  scmpe  turning 
strongly  from  the  plaits  to  the  face ?7auant^of  e4Se  and  moisture, 
rounl  the  Ball,  which  brings  out  such  a quanUty  ot  gre 

&rhands?tmethe  UTthoroughly  dry,  his  companion  doing  the 
S^eif^tpressmmi^ia9  ^execute'fbi^work  wiA  stron^lnk,  **e  8^[f 

to  try  the  above-mentioned  plan,  and  experience  has  taught  m 

ink,  if  treated  in  this  manner  ; because  it  always  keeps  mellow  unt.l  the 
balls  are  worn  out,  and  there  is  less  trouble  in  capping  ‘hem. 

tJ  22  £2  .“£££  r - **  * 

face  t^tM^occ^tanwl 'picks, ^a^d°rendered  them  unsuitable  for  printing 

small  letter  or  fine  engravings  with  neatness. 

When  the  pressmen  leave  work  at  night,  the  pelt  balls  PP 

that  is,  they  are  wrapped  up,  each  in  a blanket  steeped  m u ^ 
this  is  always  done  when  they  are  not  in  use : it  keeps  B°  ’ J1 1 

working  condition;  but  they  are  to  be  scraped,  ^ 
get  rid  of  the  moisture,  each  time  they  are  wanted.  There  have 
many  attempts  to  supersede  the  use  of  urine,  on  account  of  its  di  g 
ableness  and  smell;  but  no  substitute,  to  my  knowledge,  has  answered 
the  purpose  so  well  with  pelts.  . , . 

Composition  Balls  and  composition  rollers  have,  as  I previously  o - 
served,  superseded  the  use  of  pelt  balls  in  the  metropolis,  and  nearly 
so  in  the  country.  This  has  arisen  from  their  superior  cleanliness  ana 
sweetness,  and  being  equal  to  pelts  in  producing  good  work.  They  can 
also  be  procured,  generally,  at  the  moment  they  are  wanted,  in  the  oes 
working  state ; since  their  introduction  the  manufacture  of  them  nas 
become  a new  business,  and  they  are  supplied  at  so  moderate  a rate, 
(either  per  week  or  quarter,)  and  may  be  renewed  as  often  as  require  , 
that  scarcely  a printing  office  in  London  at  the  present  day  troubles  1 ^ e 
to  make  Balls ; and  hence  no  pressman  need  ever  complain  of  having 
bad  Balls  as  an  excuse  for  bad  workmanship. 
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These  Balls  will  be  found  peculiarly  convenient  in  small  offices,  where 
even  one  press  is  not  in  constant  employment;  for  they  may  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time  without  injury  to  them ; and  if  they  be  preserved  in  a 
proper  temperament,  will  be  always  ready  for  use  at  the  moment  required. 
If  they  should  become  a little  too  dry,  they  may  be  restored  to  a proper 
state  for  working  m a very  short  time  by  sponging  them  over  with  water, 
and  distributing  them;  or,  if  there  be  time,  by  placing  them  in  a damp 
situation,  m order  that  they  may  imbibe  moisture. 

They  may  be  easily  made  in  an  office  at  a distance  from  town,  where 
it  may  be  both  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  have  them  removed  back- 
wards and  forwards,  by  having  a shallow  dish  formed  of  tin,  &c.  pourine 
the  melted  composition  in  it,  and  before  it  is  cold  attaching  a piece  of 
canvass  to  it  sufficiently  large  to  form  a Ball  of  the  size  wanted.  The 
facing  will  be  thus  thicker  in  the  middle  and  taper  off  to  the  edge,  which 
will  be  quite  thin ; and  the  edge  of  the  composition  should  be  continued 
well  over  the  rounding  of  the  Ball,  to  prevent  it  ever  touching  the  form 
in  beating,  and  thus  avoiding  any  ill  effects  from  portions  of  ink  or  dirt 
that  would  lodge  at  the  extremity  of  the  composition,  and  come  in  contact 
duVWa01,  engraving.  See  Composition. 

BALL  STOCKS.  Turned  of  Alder  or  Maple.  They  are  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  and  have  their  under  side  turned  hollow, 
to  contain  the  greater  quantity  of  wool  or  hair,  to  keep  the  ball 
leathers  plump  the  longer — M.  They  are  now  made  of  Elm, 
and  the  handles  are  Beech : but  an  improvement  has  been 
made  in  this  article  of  late  years,  although  it  has  not  been 
generally  adopted,  viz.  turning  the  bowl  and  handle  in  one 
piece  instead  of  having  the  handle  fitted  into  the  bowl,  which  frequently 
came  loose,  and  was  troublesome  to  the  Pressman,  often  catching  the  skin 
of  his  hand,  and  pinching  it.  The  usual  size  of  the  bowl  for  bookwork, 
is  five  inches  and  a quarter  in  diameter. 

BANK.  A deal  table,  on  which  the  Pressmen  have  the  paper  when 
printing.  It  was  called  a Horse  in  Moxon’s  time.  See  Horse.  It  is 
useful  to  have  a small  drawer  in  the  front  of  it,  in  which  the  Pressmen 
ay  put  then-  thm  paper  for  overlays,  their  paste  points,  and  many  other 
r I^T^alT^id«otherwise  be  1ying  uPon  the  shelf  or  platen. 

NOT£S-  °n  the  13th  of  January,  1819,  Mr.  James  Fergus- 
> ol  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  printer,  sent  to  the  Commissioners 
ior  inquiring  into  the  Prevention  of  Forgery  of  Bank  Notes,  his  plan  for 
that  purpose,  of  which  the  following  is  his  published  description. 

My  plan  is  reared  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  every  individual  to  be  certain  whether  a Bank-note  is  genuine 
or  spurious  by  inspection.  I propose,  in  order  to  form  the  ground-work 
ank-notes,  to  cast  a fount,  or  several  founts,  of  types,  formed  of  such 
■ i tbat\  wben  Plated  from,  the  impression  would  appear, 
min  ^ , e a ^ne  engraving ; while,  at  the  same  time,  when  exa- 

J“e,.more  closely,  every  part  of  it  might  be  easily  read.  Although  it 
. ID  my  Power,  without  going  to  considerable  expence,  to  produce  a 
will  tyP68  88  ought  to  be  made  for  this  purpose,  yet  no  one 

f ,eny  t^at  they  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  punch-cutters  and  letter- 
T ahn  aiS  be*ng  granted,  let  me  suppose  that  I have  got  such  types ; 

nould  then  proceed  to  compose  a page  with  them  of  the  size  of  a Bank- 
nmhaW°DS1Stln^  su.cb  8ubject-matter  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  — 
From  En  exPianation  of  the  way  by  which  forgery  could  be  detected, 
and  I sh13  Pf??  ™oveabie.  types,  I should  make  a stereotype  plate ; 
mi*  °U  . t“en>  by  stamping  or  engraving  upon  the  stereotype  plate, 
promissory  words  of  the  Bank-note,  with  the  addition  of  whatever 
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ornamental  lines  might  be  thought  competed  Bank- 

formed,  would  give,  by  one  puU  at  the  letter  press,  P and  a 

note,  unless  it  might  be  ^emed  ~qumde  to  add  tb  in 

signature  or  signatures,  m ^ ®tger  purp09e  than  to  obtain 

the  way  I describe,  I shoul  ..  maue  plates  to  any  amount  that 

others ; and  from  them  c°“^d  . ^ impressions  obviously  alike.  As 
may  be  necessary,  aUwhi  ih  w > Id  y la -n  white>  wil|  purposely 

the  promissory  and  orname  P black  all  over  the  surface  of 

be  made  to  intersect  the  word  p infallible  guide  to  distinguish  a 

the  note,  the  intersections  wdl  prove  ‘°f  Xsfctions 

pL  I ^ve  denominated  it  The  Inter- 

^Tndwtduals,  when  familiarized  to  notes  issued  upon  this ( principle, 
would  naturally  select  some  portion  t0.  ^lcf^  ®Zhergsecurityf  jf  neces- 

rTSe  f0r  thef“  n 

Sic  to  be  sold  for  a trifle,  merely  to  insure  their  preservation.  The 

Cd^  to  be  printed  from  the  Lie  plates  as  the  note*  themselves 
but  on  paper  quite  of  another  texture  and  colour  from  t^e  note  pape  , 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  correctness  of  the  intersections.  See 

^BlkNKRUPTS,  Scotland.  2 & S Viet.  c.  41.  “ An  Act  for  regulating  the  Seques- 
Keeper  of  the  Edinburgh  Gazette  shall  on  each  Day  » uP““^rLho  ^55 

A“vertisememC!n“rted 

or  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  or  the ’ ^ Act  for 

fourth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George  t » Aet  of 

renderinq  the  Payment  of  Creditors  more  equal  and  expeditious  in  » 

rtTS  and  Seventh  Year  of  His  late  Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  for  regaining  the 
Profess  of  Ceesio  banorum  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  for  extending  ^ 

Sheriffs  in  Scotland  to  such  Cases , shall  be  charged  by  the  Keepers  of  ‘*1®  ““ 
for  Publication  therein  at  a higher  Price,  nor  shall  a higher  Price  be  paidfo 
Ucation,  than  the  Sums  specified  in  the  Schedule  (L.)  hereunto  annexed. 

s.  145.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  Commencement  rfthis  Act  aU 
Conveyances,  Assignations,  Instruments,  Discharges,  Writings,  or  Deeds renting  ““V 
to  the  Estate  belonging  to  any  Bankrupt  against  whom  ratl“" '’“^"cution 

be  awarded  either  under  this  or  any  former  Act,  and  which  Estate,  after  the  EiecuUon 
of  such  Conveyances,  Assignations,  Instruments,  Discharges,  Writings , or  Deed* . stall 
be  and  remain  the  Property  of  such  Bankrupt  for  the  Benefit  of  his  Creditors,  or *j“ 
Trustee  appointed  or  chosen  under  or  by  virtue  of  such  Sequestration,  and  all  Dis- 
charges to  the  said  Bankrupt,  and  all  Deeds,  Assignations,  Instruments,  or  Writings 
for  reinvesting  the  said  Bankrupt  in  the  Estate,  and  all  Powers  of  Attorney,  com- 
missions, Factories,  Oaths,  Affidavits,  Articles  of  Roup  or  Sale,  Submissions,  Decrees 
Arbitral,  and  all  other  Instruments  and  Writings  whatsoever  relating  solely  to  tne 
Estate  of  any  Bankrupt  sequestrated  as  aforesaid,  and  all  other  Deeds  or  Writings 
forming  a Part  of  the  Proceedings  ordered  under  such  Sequestration,  and  all  Notices 
Advertisements  inserted  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Gazettes  relative  thereto,  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  Stamp  Duties  or  other  Government  Duty.” 

SCHEDULE  (L.) 

“ Table  of  Prices  payable  for  Advertisements  in  the  London  or  Edinburgh  Gazettes. 


“ For  Six  Lines  and  under  - - - 

“ For  more  than  Six  Lines  and  not  exceeding  Ten  Lines 
“ For  more  than  Ten  Lines  and  not  exceeding  Fifteen  Lines 
“ For  more  than  Fifteen  Lines  and  not  exceeding  Twenty  Lines 
“ For  more  than  Twenty  Lines  and  not  exceeding  Twenty-five  Lines 
“ For  more  than  Twenty-five  Lines  and  not  more  than  Thirty  Lines 


£ *•  d. 
0 6 0 
0 7 6 

0 10  6 
0 14  6 

0 17  6 

1 0 6” 
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Bar.  See  Press  Bar. 

BASKET.  In  printing  offices  where  there  are  large  founts  of  letter, 
and  the  fount  cases  of  any  particular  fount  are  not  sufficient  to  hold  the 
superfluous  sorts,  the  surplus  is  put  in  coffins,  and  deposited  in  round 
baskets,  till  wanted. 

BATTER.  When  the  face  of  any  letters  gets  injured  in  a form,  it  is 
termed  a Batter. 

This  accident  frequently  occurs  : — in  the  course  of  working  at  press 
a letter  or  letters  will  draw  out  in  beating,  and  occasionally  be  left  on 
the  form  without  being  perceived ; this,  when  the  next  impression  is 
pulled,  injures  the  page  on  which  it  was  left;  — a pin,  needle,  or  bodkin, 
used  as  pickers,  will  sometimes  be  laid  on  a page  and  forgot — and  other 
small  articles,  which  producer  the  same  injury.  It  also  happens  with 
forms  reared  up  at  the  ends  of  frames,  where  the  faces  of  the  letter  in 
the  forms  are  put  to  each  other,  with  a quoin,  or  a piece  of  furniture,  to 
prevent  them  touching,  which  being  accidentally  displaced,  the  letter 
gets  injured.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  when  these  accidents  occur,  is 
to  replace  the  letters ; this  however  is  too  frequently  done  without 
showing  a revise  to  the  Reader  or  Overseer ; and  thus  errors  creep  into 
a work,  which  no  care  on  the  part  of  a Reader  can  prevent.  To  steady 
careful  men  these  accidents  seldom  happen  ; and  they  ought  to  be 
guarded  against,  in  as  much  as  they  cause  loss  of  time  to  the  workmen, 
and  expense  of  materials  to  the  master  printer ; and  when  letters  or  words 
must  be  replaced,  the  work  should  never  be  proceeded  with  at  press, 
previously  to  its  being  examined. 

When  a fine  engraving  on  wood  is  at  press,  the  workman  should  be 
most  particularly  careful,  as  an  accident  might  thus  spoil  an  expensive 
work  of  art,  which  it  might  be  impossible  to  replace. 

When  a Batter  unfortunately  happens  at  press  in  working  stereotype 
plates,  it  is  too  frequently  overlooked  by  the  pressmen,  and  the  work 
proceeds  in  a deteriorated  state;  while,  generally  speaking,  if  the  same 
accident  had  happened  to  a form  of  moveable  types  it  would  have  been 
set  right.  The  reason  is,  that  while  in  the  latter  case  the  accident  could  be 
remedied  in  a few  minutes,  the  stereotype  plate  on  the  other  hand  would 
have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  form  and  sent  to  the  founders,  and  would  not 
be  repaired  in  less  than  five  or  six  hours,  during  which  time  the  pressmen 
would  be  unemployed,  to  their  loss.  This  is  one  cause  that  operates 
against  the  more  general  use  of  stereotype  plates. 

BEARD  OF  A LETTER,  is  the  outer  angle  of  the  square  shoulder 
of  the  shank,  which  reaches  almost  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  face  of  the 
letter;  and  is  commonly  scraped  off  by  the  Founder.  — M. 

BEARER.  A piece  of  reglet  pasted  on  the  friskct  to  ease  any  parti- 
cular part  in  a form  that  has  too  much  pressure  on  it  from  the  platen  of 
the  press.  — M. 

Double  Pica  reglet  is  used  for  this  purpose,  as  its  thickness  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  types  and  the  furuiture  ; and 
this  application  of  it  makes  this  sized  reglet  in  general  a scarce  article  in 
a printing  office. 

Where  any  parts  of  the  impression  of  a form  come  off  hard,  which 
from  various  causes  occasionally  happens,  particularly  at  the  edges  of 
the  pages,  and  at  the  foot  of  a short  page,  a bearer  is  applied  to  ease 
that  part ; but  some  care  however  is  required  in  its  application  — it  must 
not  bear  upon  any  printed  matter  at  the  back  of  it,  for  if  it  does,  it  will 
smear  and  deface  that  part,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  place  it  close  to  the 
part,  but  it  may  be  put  at  some  distance,  and  if  convenient  near  the 
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edge  of  Ik.  W«.  «*  -*•  “ ”*  “ ““  P"‘ 

it,  and  plaeeitwiththe  and  frisket  and  rub  that  part 

Jlok.«»  o,  ».  of  • or.pp.1 

ease  the  pull  sufficiently  on i that  PjrL  made  barely  letter  height ; they 
High  Bearers,  are  pieces  of  furaiture  rn^e  oa  y . they 

are  used  where  separate  wood  cu  P . dQWn  but  at  such  a distance 
are  placed  on  the  press  stone,  y P ,,  n0r\he  rollers  touch  them 
from  the  printed  matter  that ne.the r the and 

in  inking  the  fo™;  t^fyf  the  carriage  be  not  run  in  exactly  to  its  place, 

“iKd1o”»VSS^“R-  “ * — <■'  “• 

facPof  the  balU  ; and  is  thus  uniformly  covered  with  a proper  q y 

°fBEAT  LEAN.  Is  to  take  but  little  ink,  and  often: 

must  be  beaten  lean.  - M.  This  and  ‘^'on  to  blTt  Uwnov’,  is  to 

10  BED.ahTo  bed  or  lay  the  press  stone  in  the  coffin,  so  that  ttsWUte 
firm  and  solid  in  all  park-  Af.  There  are  different  ways » °f  bedffing  a 
oress  stone:  some  bed  it  in  bran ; some  in  plaster;  but  the  genera.  j 
Fs  with  paper.  To  effect  this  the  paper  ought  not  ^h^thFFe  be  any  in- 
in  it,  and  should  be  cut  to  the  size  of  the  coffin,  and  if  there  t>e  y 
eaualities  in  the  bottom  of  the  stone,  there  must  be  additional  pieces  o 
paper  placed  under  it  to  fill  them  up.  When  it  is  supposed  there  is _ suf- 
ficFent  paper  in  the  coffin  to  raise  the  stone  high  enough,  it  is  slu  g 
two  pieces  of  cord,  and  a trial  made  of  its  firmness ; if  r0«k®>  lt  " 
out  again,  and  additional  paper  placed  in  those  parts  where  the 
not  rest  firmly.  When  it  is  properly  bedded,  the  ends  of  he  cords^are 
tucked  in  at  the  sides  of  the  stone  so  as  to  be  easily  picked  out  aga  w 
a bodkin.  When  the  stone  has  got  to  lie  solid  with  working,  the  upp 
side  should  be  about  a Brevier  higher  than  the  coffin.  fli;n<nnir 

Although  I have  mentioned  cord,  as  being  generally  used  to  g g 
the  stone  into  the  coffin,  and  lifting  it  out  again,  yet  strong  1 iat  tape  i 
decidedly  superior ; the  stone  lies  more  solid  with  it  than  with  cord,  a 
is  not  so  liable  to  break. 

Benefactions.  See  Donations.  vr„*i,ar»ipl 

BENGALESE.  The  following  article  is  extracted  from  Natham 
Brassey  Halhed’s  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Language.  Qrklviipd 

“ Exclusive  of  the  Shanscrit,  there  are  three  different  dialects  app 
(tho’  not  with  equal  currency)  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal:  • 

Persian,  the  Hindostanic  and  the  proper  Bengalese ; each  oi  wmcn  ** 
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its  own  peculiar  department  in  the  business  of  the  country,  and  conse- 
quently neither  of  them  can  be  universally  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others.” 

t(  What  the  pure  Hindostanic  is  to  upper  India,  the  language  which 
I have  here  endeavoured  to  explain  is  to  Bengal,  intimately  related  to 
the  Shanscrit  both  in  expressions,  construction  and  character.  It  is  the 
sole  channel  of  personal  and  epistolary  communication  among  the  Hin- 
doos of  every  occupation  and  tribe.  All  their  business  is  transacted, 
and  all  their  accounts  are  kept  in  it ; and  as  their  system  of  education 
is  in  general  very  confined,  there  are  few  among  them  who  can  write  or 
read  any  other  idiom  : the  uneducated,  or  eight  parts  in  ten  of  the  whole 
nation,  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  usage  of  their  mother  tongue.” 

“ The  Shanscrit,  or  sacred  language  of  Hindostan,  from  whence  the 
dialect  of  Bengal  immediately  proceeds,  is  supposed  by  its  professors  to 
be  the  most  antient  and  most  excellent  in  the  world.  They  assert  that  it 
exceeds  every  other  language  in  the  number  of  its  letters,  and  esteem  this 
excess  as  an  incontrovertible  argument  of  its  antiquity  and  superiority. 

“ The  Bengal  Alphabet,  like  that  of  the  Shanscrit,  consists  of  fifty 
letters,  in  the  following  order. 


“ First  Series. 


31  o 

^5*1  aa 

* 

ee 

^ ee 

S 00 

o 

o 

Si 

ree 

ree 

lee 

^ ,ree 

4 

a 

^ i 

3 o 

ou 

31°  ung 

“ Second  Series. 

3Ig  oh 

3ko 

^ k,ho 

*1  go 

^ g»l>0 

^ ngoo- 

^ cho 

^ ch,ho 

3T  jo 

j,bo 

gnee-< 

to  to 

& t,ho 

^ do 

"F  d,ho 

**1  aano 

3 to 

t,ho 

'F  do 

H d,ho 

•T  rib 

^ po 

^ p,ho 

bo 

b,ho 

II  mo 

TT  jo 

<T  ro 

lo 

3 wo 

— 

*i  »ho 

^ sho 

so 

^ ho 

5^  khy-o 

**  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  Bengal  alphabet,  all  the  names  of 
the  consonants  commence  with  the  respective  consonants  which  they 
denote  ; as  ko,  go,  jo,  Sec . whereas  in  English,  seven  of  them  are  pre- 
u ^ a vowe^ : ef,  el,  em,  en,  ar,  ess,  & ex.  It  follows  from  hence, 
that  the  short  vowel  of  the  Bengalese  is  invariably  subjoined  to  the  con- 
sonant with  which  it  is  uttered,  and  never  precedes:  as  and 
always  stand  for  ko,  and  go,  and  in  no  case  for  ok,  or  og. 

“ The  vowels,  as  used  in  composition,  when  joined  with  consonants, 
have  a very  different  figure  from  those  which  are  in  the  first  series  of 
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the  alnhabet.  I shall  here  insert  a table  of  the  forms  of  vowels  in  com. 
jwsition, Corresponding  to  those  which  are  in.Ual  or  smgle. 


« A Table  of  the  corresponding  Vowels . 


'SI  o 

aa 


ee 


<5  ko 

(the  included  vowel.) 

kaa 

3 a 

ka 

Vee 

$ i 

^3?  ki  or  ko- 

kee 

>3  0 

(<t1  ko 

^ koo 

ou 

(^1  kou 

^ koo 

'31°  ung 

5°  kung 

3IS°h 

koh 

8 


« Bv  the  original  structure  of  this  language  every  consonant  inhe- 
rently possesses®  the  short  vowel  on  which  its  utterance  depends  it 
rdain  therefore  on  this  principle,  that  no  two  consonants  could  have 
been  joined  together,  and  successively  pronounced  in  the  same  syll 
ble  but  that  a vowel  must  necessarily  have  intervened.  As  an  expedie 
to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a set  of  distinct  characters  were  invented, 

called  P,holaa,  or  adjuncts.  They  are  certain  subordinate  and 

subsidiary  figures,  that  may  be  attached  to  eaqli  of  the  consonants  in 
the  alphabet  respectively,  to  provide  against  the  too  frequent  recurrence 

°f^The^rp?^a«  are  presented  in  a distinct  series  or  alphabet,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  subservient  marks  or  signs,  for  different  letters ; which 
are  here  joined  to  5 ko,  the  first  of  the  single  consonants,  and  which 
may,  in  the  samr  manner,  be  applied  to  all  the  other  letters. 

" The  twelfth  word  of  the  series,  (which  seems  to  be  added  by 
Bengalese  merely  to  fill  up  the  rythm)  relates  to  another  subject,  which 
will  be  explained  in  a subsequent  remark. 

« The  reader  must  remember,  that  the  letter  <T  ro,  in  its  proper 
character,  is  never  joined  to  any  other  letter  or  adjunct ; but  its  figure 
is  entirely  changed  by  a connection  with  other  consonants,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  series. 


“ The  twelve  P,holas. 


Figure. 

Name. 

Power. 

ky-o 

ky-o 

3 

koro 

kro 

kono 

kno 

kolo 

klo 

<L 

koo-o 

kwo,  or  sometimes  koo. 

2 

komo 

kmo 
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Figure. 

Name. 

Power. 

kirree 

kree 

i 

killee 

k\ee 

arko 

rko 

£ 

ungko 

ungko 

5 

ashko 

shko 

sheedd,hee 

- 

“ The  compound  letters  may  be  formed  by  three  methods : either  by 
placing  one  letter  immediately  under  another,  or  by  blending  two  letters 
t°Setiler>  so  as  to  make  one  character  from  their  union  ; or  by  making 
the  first  of  the  two  consonants  much  smaller  than  the  other  letters.  This 
last  mode  seems  to  be  the  most  common. 

“Prfe  sheedd,hee,  called  the  twelfth  Ptholnaf  is  a word  always 
prefixed  to  the  class  of  vowels  contained  in  the  first  Series  of  the  al- 
phabet. Skeedd}hee  is  part  of  a Shanscrit  sentence,  which  means  be  it 
properly  performed ; and  as  these  words  are  usually  prefixed  to  the  class 
ot  vowels,  that  Series  has  obtained  the  name  of  skeedd,hee. 


Pi 

“ The  Series  Sheed,h«e. 

shea 

dd,hee 

ro 

8 tOO 

3n 

t 

§ 

0 

aa 

ee 

ee 

$ 

9 

00 

oo 

ree 

ree 

lee 

lee 

3 

a 

■? 

i 

v3 

£ 

31° 

& 

oo 

O 

ou 

ung 

oh 

AlUWCU  ICbtCit 

3T1  aa,  is  also  initial. 

set  do^n  a few  of  the'most  common  contractions  of  letters 
«ous  a„wCr8tantly  Td  M the  Bengalese,  as  being  more  expedi- 
whow  office^ they11 perform. ^ “ “‘“P1*  junCti°n  °f  *he  sin«le  le“ers> 

7 kro,  stands  for  the  kirro  Pkolaa, 

^ okto’  i83to  blended  with  ^ ko  / its  regular  form  is 
^ koo,  stands  for  ^ ko  with  hroswookaar. 

^ un8°»  is  compounded  of  ^ ngoo-o  with  go  subjoined. 
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oggyo,  is  another  figure  for  the  PhoLaa  33 . 

5T  moo,  is  31  mo  and  ^ wo  compounded.  The  simple  form  is  § . 

33  oshno,  for  f i.  e.  aano  subjoined  to  3 sho. 

^ shoo,  initial  and  medial,  t§,  shoo,  final;  two  figures  for 
3 This  figure  stands  for  both  ^ otto  and  ^ too. 

goo,  is  used  for  ^ . 

°!Jhoo,  stands  for 

■Ql  ohro,  is  kro  Pholaa  subjoined.to  3]  ho. 

TT  tro,  stands  for 

roo,  is  used  instead  of  <T  . 
ohlo,  is  *T  lo  subjoined  to  ^ ho. 

*3  ondo,  compounded  of  *1  aano  and  ~3  do. 

35  ohjo,  is  ^ ho  and  31  j0  blended  together. 

55  ohmo,  a compound  of  3^  ho  and  31  mo. 

^ ostoo,  is  ^ so  and  3 to,  with  hroswookaar  subjoined. 

3$  ostro,  is  the  letter  so  compounded  with  3 to,  and  the  kro 
Pholaa . 

^ joo,  stands  for  ^ . 

^ ogd.ho,  ^ 0&&M  % ond,ho,  represent  d'ho  severally  subjomed 
to^t  go,  tldo,  and  no. 

V thig  figure  is  called  ordd,ho-to,  i.  e.  semi-to;  for  ordd,ho  sipufi^ 
half  It  is  used  for  the  letter  1 to  without  its  internal  vowel , and  m 
Jhefmiddle  o(  a word  is  generally  represented  by  ^ the  numerical  figure 

of  two.  1 

TZ J otyo,  is  the  preceding  V blended  with  the  kyo  pholaa. 

« I shall  now  proceed  to  a few  marks  of  reference  commonly  used  ny 

the«TTWs8figure  is  always  put  at  the  top  of  every  writing,  ^ “JJJ 

very  forcible  nasal  expression.  , Trinitv 

« . Eeshwor,  is  properly  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Hind  ■ ^ 

The^name  of  God  was  supposed  too  holy  to  be  ?Jfe^0f*e  page, 
general  class  of  words,  and  was  therefore  written  at  the  top  P 

and  wherever  this  name  should  occur  5"  a “"^“^“tins,  but^ 
^^^t^cl^feSpeti^orletter. 
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from  inferiors  to  their  superiors,  the  name  of  the  person  addressed  is 
now  put  at  the  top,  and  this  sign  of  reference  occupies  the  place  in  the 
body  of  the  letter,  where  the  name  should  regularly  have  been  inserted. 

“ 5'L®ree  prop^ly  signifies  prosperity,  and  is  prefixed  to  every  name 
which  they  mean  to  mention  with  respect;  as  sree  sree  Raam,  sree 
sree  Gonash. 

" One  or  more  of  these  titles  of  Hindoo  deities  is  first  written  on  every 
piece  of  paper,  as  an  amulet  or  charm,  before  any  letter,  petition  or 
other  writing  whatever,  is  committed  to  it  In  the  same  manner  the 
Mahometans  universally  apply  their  Bismillah  (or.  In  the  name  of  God,) 
as  we  formerly  wrote  Emanuel  at  the  top  of  letters,  and  still  continue  to 
commence  a ledger  with  Laus  Deo. 

“ The  denominations  of  the  cardinal  numbers  are  so  irregular  in  Ben- 
galese, that  I find  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  them  as  far  as  one 
hundred.  And  it  must  be  observed  as  a particularity,  that  the  ninth 
numeral  of  every  series  of  ten,  is  not  specified  by  the  term  of  nine  in 
the  common  order  of  progression,  but  takes  its  appellation  from  the 
series  immediately  above ; as  for  instance  the  number  twenty  nine  is 
not  expressed  by  nobeesh , which  should  seem  the  proper  denomination, 
but  is  called  oonteeshy  or  one  less  than  thirty.  So  thirty  nine  is  oonchaa- 
leesh,  or  one  less  than  forty. 
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1 

*b 

21 

8b 

41 

Ob 

61 

bb 

81 

2 

22 

8\ 

42 

0* 

62 

b* 

82 

0 

3 

*0 

23 

80 

43 

44 

63 

bO 

83 

s 

4 

\8 

24 

88 

44 

08 

64 

b8 

84 

G 

5 

kd 

25 
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88  benvenue. 

PettS  whi|  are 

‘"t.  Zay^ear”n  intrinsic  value,  from  its  con- 

ever  appearea.  That  the  Bengal  fetter  uy  ^ ^ ^ 

SSS3K^2wfi2£S3sSS 

"5ft  S^rST Mutation  of  the  Governor  General  prevailed 
upon  Mr?  Wilkins,  a gentleman  who  has  been  some  years  in  the  Inia 
Company’s  civil  s^vice  in  Bengal  to  undertake  a set  of 
He  did,  and  his  success  has  exceeded  every  expectation.  In  ? 

so  remote  from  all  connexion  with  European  artists,  he  haa  been  oblig  d 
to  charge  himself  with  ah  the  various  occupations  of  tte  Metidlurgist^ 
the  Engraver,  the  Founder,  and  the  Printer.  To  the  ment  ot  inven 
tion  hewas  compelled  to  add  the  application  of  personal .“ 
a rapidity  unknown  in  Europe,  he  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  wh  c 
necessarily  clog  the  first  rudiments  of  a difficult  art,  as  well  as  the  d »- 
advantages  of  solitary  experiment;  and  has  thus  singly  on  f 

effort  exhibited  his  work  in  a state  of  perfection  which  inevery^rtof 
the  world  has  appeared  to  require  the  united  improvements  of  different 
projectors,  and  the  gradual  polish  of  succewive  ages. 

F The  gentleman  here  spoken  of  was  Charles  WiUcms,  Esq*,acl 
scendant  of  the  learned  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Asiatic  Society.  He  was  afterwards  created  Doctor  of  Laws  and 
appointed  Librarian  to  the  East-lndia  Company  at  their  estabkshment 
in  Leadenhall  Street.  He  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  Shanscnt  scholar 

111  BENVENUE.  Half  a crown  paid  by  a new  workman  to  the  Chapel 
when  he  commences,  which  is  always  spent.  If  a journeyman  wrought 
formerly  in  the  same  printing  house,  and  comes  again  to  work  in  it,  ne 
pays  but  half  a benvenue.  If  a journeyman  smout  more  or  less  on 
another  printing  house,  he  pays  half  a benvenue.  — M.  See  Ancient 
Customs. 

This  custom  is  still  retained  in  printing  offices,  and  the  amount  gene- 
rally paid  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  century,  though  the 
value  of  half  a crown  then  was  considerably  more  than  it  is  now.  Under 
particular  circumstances  the  Chapel  sometimes  takes  less ; and  the  wor  - 
men  always  add  something  each,  so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  bread  an 
cheese  and  a draught  of  porter  to  welcome  the  new  comer.  The  word 
is  now  pronounced  Bev&nue ; it  is  evidently  a corruption  of  the  Fr.  oten 
venu  or  welcome . 
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BIBLE  ORTHOGRAPHY.  Many  religious  works  are  printed  with 
numerous  extracts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  any  reference  to  the 
Book,  Chapter,  or  Verse,  and  as  they  are  frequently  made  from  memory, 
they  are  generally  inaccurate.  I am  ^clearly  of  opinion  that  wherever  a 
quotation  is  made,  it  should  be  given  literally  as  it  appears  in  the  work 
from  which  it  is  taken,  otherwise  it  is  worse  than  useless,  — for  it  mis- 
leads. With  regard  to  extracts  from  the  Bible,  I hold  it  indispensable 
that  they  should  be  given  without  the  slightest  variation  from  the  ori- 
ginal ; but  as  many  words  in  the  Bible  vary  in  their  orthography  from 
Johnson’s  Dictionary,  which  is  the  book  of  reference  generally  in  use, 
and  as  the  authorized  editions  of  the  Scriptures  differ  in  this  respect  from 
each  other  in  many  instances,  I have  collated  the  King’s  Printers,  the 
Oxford,  the  Cambridge,  and  the  Edinburgh  editions  with  Johnson’s  Dic- 
tionary and  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  printer  to 
preserve  uniformity  in  orthography  with  little  trouble  to  himself  in  re- 
prints of  the  Bible,  and  in  extracts  occurring  in  religious  works,  accord- 
ing as  the  author  may  prefer  any  of  these  editions. 

These  variations  from  each  other  do  not  extend  to  words  but  are  con- 
fined to  the  orthography,  and  to  the  difference  of  the  same  expression 
being  given  in  one  word,  iu  two  words,  or  in  being  made  a compound 
word;  thus  in  the  Cambridge  and  the  Edinburgh  Bibles  there  are  a great 
number  of  compound  words,  while  in  the  King’s  Printers  and  Oxford 
Bibles  the  same  words  are  given  either  joined  together  as  one  word  or 
made  into  two  words;  and  we  find  very  few  compound  words,  except 
proper  names.  I have  also  given  the  Bible  orthography  where  Johnson 
gives  two  ways  of  spelling  a word.  The  result  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing Table;  which  also  shows  the  variations,  to  a certain  degree,  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  language  during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bensley,  who  was  printer  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  told  me,  about  the  year  1805,  that  they  had  a sealed  copy  there, 
as  a standard  to  read  from ; if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  their  copies  of  late  years  having  numerous  variations  from  the  earlier 
editions.  I think  it  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a standard  edition 
that  we  could  refer  to,  as  a pure  text ; and  it  would  also  be  desirable  to 
know  on  what  authority  these  variations  are  made  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
for  every  word,  every  point,  nay  every  capital  letter,  I believe,  was  care- 
fully considered  before  it  was  adopted  in  the  first  edition  of  the  authorized 
version  in  1611,  and  this  too  by  a considerable  number  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  work. 

With  regard  to  the  words  in  the  Bible  printed  in  Italic  characters,  Dr. 
Myles  Smyth,  one  of  the  two  appointed  Revisers  of  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, in  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition,  published  in  1611,  gives  the 
following  reason  for  their  use 

w Moreouer,  whereas  the  necessitie  of  the  sentence  required  any  thing 
to  be  added  (for  such  is  the  grace  and  proprietie  of  the  Ebrewe  and 
Greeke  tongues  that  it  cannot,  but  either  by  circumlocution,  or  by  adding 
the  verbe  or  some  word,  be  vnderstood  of  them  that  are  not  well  practised 
therein),  wee  haue  put  it  in  the  text  with  an  other  kinde  of  letter,  that  it 
may  easily  bee  discerned  from  the  common  letter.” 

The  Preface  was  written  and  affixed  by  the  King’s  command.  The 
first  Edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  in  Black  Letter,  and  the  “ other 
kinde  of  letter”  was  roman;  when  the  Black  Letter  was  disused,  and  the 
Roman  character  substituted,  the  “ other  kinde  of  letter”  was  changed  to 
Italic.  Dr.  Smyth  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
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King’s  Printers. 


Oxford. 


Cambridge. 


Adoram 
Agar  7 
H agar  5 
alabaster  box 
algum  trees 
auedgeth 
alledging 
Alleluia 
almond  tree 
pitnug  trees 
Alpheus 
ambassage 
ancle 
any  wise 
apple  tree 
Anmathea 
armourbearer 

Aser  7 
Asher j 
ass  colts 
asswaged 
aul 
ax 
axe 

axletrees 

I  bakemeaU 
Balac  7 
Balak  5 , 

banqueting  house 
I barley  bread 
I barley  cakes 
I barley  harvest 
I barley  loaves 
1 barley  meal 
barley  seed 
I Bartlmeus 
bason 
battle  ax 
battle  bow 
| beastialitu 
Beautiful  gate 
bedchamber 
befall 
befel 

I beforetime 
Beor  7 
Bosor  j 
I beryl  stone 
birthday 
birthright 
I bloodgulltlness 
bloodthirsty 
I bondmaid 
1 bondman 
bondservant 
bondservice 
bondwoman 
Bosor  7 
Beor  3 
bowshot 
box  tree 
bramble  bush 
I brasen 
I bread  corn 
breastplate 
briars 
briers 
I brickkiln 
I brldechamber 
brokenfooted 
I brokenhanded 
I brokenhearted 
burdens 
burnt  offerings 
burnt  sacrifice 
burylngplace 
busybody 
1 byword 

calkers 
1 samphire 
Canaan  7 
Chanaan  5 
1 cankerworm 


Hadoram 

Agar 

Hagar 

alabaster  box 

algum  trees 

auedgeth 

alledging 

Alleluia 

almond  tree 

almug  trees 

Alpheus 

ambassage 

ancle 

any  wise 

apple  tree 

Anmathsea 

armourbearer 

Aser 
Asher 
ass  colts 
asswaged 
aul 


Edinburgh. 


bakemeats 

Balac 

Balak 

banquettlng  house 
barley  bread 
barley  cakes 
barley  harvest 
barley  loaves 
barley  meal 
barley  seed 
Bartimseus 
bason 
battle  ax 
battle  bow 
beartiality 
Beautiful  gate 
bedchamber 
befall 
befell 
beforetime 
Beor 
Bosor 
beryl  stone 
birthday 
birthright1 
bloodgulltlness 
bloodthirsty 
bondmaid 
bondman 
bondservant 
, bondservice 
bondwoman 
Bosor 
I Beor 
bowshot 
box  tree 
bramble  bush 
brasen 
bread  corn 
breastplate 
briers 
briers 
brickkiln 
brldechamber 
brokenfooted 
brokenhanded 
brokenhearted 
burdens 
burnt  offerings 
burnt  sacrifice 
burylngplace 
busybody 
byword 


calkers 
camphlre 
Canaan 
Chanaan 
cankerworm 
I 


Hadoram 
Agar 
Hagar 

alabaster-box 
algura-trees 
auedgeth 
alledging 
Alleluia 
almond-tree 
almug-trees 
Alpheus 
ambassage 
ancle 
any  wise 
apple-tree 
Arimatbea 
armour-bearer 
Aser 
Asher 
ass  colts 
asswaged 
awl 
axe 
axe 

axle-trees 

bake -meats 
Balac 

Balak  . l 
banquet  ting-house 
barley-bread 
barley-cakes 
barley-harvest 
barley- loaves 
barley-meal 
barley-seed 
Bartlmeus 
bason 
battle-axe 
battle-bow 
beaxtiality 

Beautiful  gate 
bed-chamber 
befal 
befell 

before-time 
Beor 
Bosor 
beryl-stone 
birth-day 
birth-right 
blood-guiltiness 
blood-thirsty 
bond-maid 
bond-man 
bond-servant 
bond-service 
bond-woman 
Bosor 
Beor 
bowshot 
box-tree 
bramble-bush 
brasen 
bread-corn 
breast-plate 
briers 
briers 
brick-kiln 
bride-chamber 
broken-footed 
broken -handed 
broken-hearted 
burdens 
burnt-offerings 
burnt-sacrifice 
burylng-place 
busy-body 
by-word 

I calkers 
camphlre 
Canaan 
Chanaan 
canker-worm 


Hadoram 
Agar 
Hagar 

alabaster-box 
algum-trees 
auedgeth 
alledging 
Alleluia 
almond-tree 
almug-trees 
Alpheus 
ambassage 
ancle 
any  wise 
apple-tree 
Arlmathea 
armour-bearer 
Aser 
Asher 
ass-colts 
asswaged 
awl 
axe 
axe 

axle-trees 

bake-meats 

Balac 

Balak 

banquetlng-house 
barley-bread 
barley  cakes 
barley-harvest 
barley -loaves 
barley  meal 
barley-seed 
Bartlmeus 
bason 
battle-axe 
battle-bow 
beastialitu 
Beautiful  gate 
bed-chamber 
befall 
befell 
beforetime 
Beor 
Bosor 

K*  stone 
-day 
birthright 
blood- guiltiness 
blood-thirsty 
bond  maid 
bond  man 
bond-servant 
bond-service 
bond-woman 
Bosor 
Beor 
bow-shot 
box-tree 
bramble-bush 
brasen 
bread-corn 
breastplate 
briers 
briers 
brick-kiln 
bride-chamber 
broken-footed 
broken-handed 
broken-hearted 
burdens 
burnt-offerings 
burnt-sacrifice 
burylng-place 
busy-body 
by-word 

calkers 
camphlre 
Canaan 
Chanaan 
canker-worm 


Gen.  x.  37. 

Gal.  lv.  34. 

Gen.  xvl.  1. 

Matt,  xxv  1. 7. 

2  Chr.  11.  8. 

Job  viii.  Head. 

Acte  xvli.  3. 

Rev.  xix.  1. 

Eccl.  xii.  5. 

1 Kings  x.  11. 

Acts  i.  13. 

Luke  xiv.  33. 

Acts  ill.  7. 

Mark  xlv.  81. 

Joel  1. 13. 

Mark  xv.  43. 

1 Sam.  xlv.  7. 

Rev.  vll.  6. 

Gen.  xxx.  13. 

Judg.  x.  4. 

Gen.  vlli.  1 . 

Exod.  xxl.  6. 

1 Sam.  xill.  30. 

Luke  111.  9. 

1 Kings  vlL  33. 

Gen.  xl.  17. 

Rev.  11. 14. 

Num.  xxll.  3. 

So.  of  Sol.  11. 4. 
Judg.  vll.  13. 

Ezek.  lv.  13. 

Ruth  11.  33. 

John  vi.  9. 

Num.  v.  15. 

Lev.  xxvll.  16. 
Mark  x.  46. 

Exod.  xll.  33. 

Jer.  11.  30. 

Zech.x.  4. 
i Exod.  xxll.  Head. 

Acts  ill.  10. 

| 2 Sam.  lv.  7. 

Deut.  xxxi.  17. 
Mark  v.  16. 

Jos.  xx.  5. 

Num.  xxll.  5. 

3  Pet.  11.  16. 

Ezek.  x.  9. 

Gen.  xl.  30. 

Gen.  xxv.  31. 

Ps.  11.  14.  „ 

Prov.  xxlx.  10. 
Gal.  lv.  32. 

Rev.  vi.  16. 

Lev.  xxv.  39. 

1 Kings  lx.  31. 
Geo.  xxl.  10. 

3 Pet.  11. 16. 

Num.  xxll.  5. 
Gen.  xxl.  16. 

Isa.  xll.  19. 

Luke  vi.  44. 
Exod.  xxxvlll.  4. 
Isa.  xxvlii.  88. 
Exod.  xxv.  7. 
Heb.  vL  8. 

Isa.  xxvll.  4. 

2 Sam.  xii.  31. 
Matt.  lx.  15. 

Lev.  xxl.  19. 
Lev.  xxl.  19. 
Luke  lv.  18. 
Exod.  v.  4. 

Gen.  vlli.  30. 
Exod.  xxx.  9. 
Gen.  xxiii.  4. 

1 Pet.  lv.  15. 

■ Deut.  xxvlii.  87. 


Ezek.  xxvll.  9. 
So.  of  Sol.  1. 14- 
Gen.  xl.  31. 
Acts  vll.  11. 
Joel  1. 4. 
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1 King’s  Printers. 

Oxford. 

Cambridge. 

Edinburgh. 

Reference. 

carcase 
cart  rope 
castaway 
caterpillar 
caterpillar 
cedar  beams 
cedar  pillars 
cedar  trees 
cedar  wood 
Cesar 
Cesarea 
Chaldeans 
chalkstones 
Chanaan  1 
Canaan  j 
chant 

chariot  man 
chariot  wheels 
'checker  work 
cheek  bone 
cheerful 
cherubims 
chesnut  trees 
childbearing 
choke 
choose 
deled 
deling 
CIs  \ 

Kish  3 
doke 

dorenfooted 

cockcrowlng 

conies 

coriander  seed 

com  fields 

cornfloor 

comer  stone 

couchingplace 

counsellor 

court  gate 

coreo  ant  breakers 

crisping  pins 

crookbackt 

crossway 

cruse 

cuckow 

cupbearer 

daughter  in  law 

daysman 

dayspring 

day  star 

daytime 

daytime 

desert 

teh,ewe,po" 

dispatch 
door  post 
double  minded 
doubletongued 
downsitting 
dragon  well 
draught 
dravmet 
drink  offering 
dung  gate 
dunghil 
dunghill 
dung  port 
dureth 

dwelling  house 
dwelling  place 
dwellingplaces 
dyed 

earring 

Elisabeth 

EUseus) 

Elisha  S 
Eneas 
Bnflaming 
enquire 
en  samples 

■ carcase 
cart  rope 
castaway 
caterpilfer 
caterpillar 
cedar  beams 
cedar  pillars 
cedar  trees 
cedar  wood 
Caesar 
Caesarea 
Chaldeans 
chalkstones 
Chanaan 
Canaan 
chant 

chariot  man 

chariot  wheels 

checker  work 

cheek  bone 

cheerftil 

cherubims 

chesnut  trees 

childbearing 

choke 

choose 

deled 

deling 

Cis 

Kish 

cloke 

dorenfooted 

cockcrowlng 

conies 

coriander  seed 

com  fields 

cornfloor 

comer  stone 

couchingplace 

counsellor 

court  gate 

covenantbreakers 

crisping  pins 

crookbackt 

crossway 

cruse 

cuckow 

cupbearer 

daughter  In  law 

daysman 

dayspring 

day  star 

day  time 

daytime' 

desert 

destroying  weapon 

diddest 

dispatch 

door  post 

double  minded 

doubletongued 

downsitting 

dragon  well 

draught 

dr  air  net 

drink  offering 

dung  gate 

dunghill 

dunghill 

dung  port 

dureth 

dwelling  house 
dwelling  place 
dwellingplaces 
dyed 

earring 
Elisabeth 
Ellseus 
Elisha 
JEneas 
En  flaming 
enquire 
en  samples 

carcase 

cart- rope 

cast-away 

.caterpillar 

caterpillar 

cedar-beams 

cedar-pillars 

cedar-trees 

cedar-wood 

Cesar 

Cesarea 

Chaldeans 

chalk-stones 

Chanaan 

Canaan 

chant 

chariot-man 

chariot-wheels 

checker-work 

cheek-bone 

cheerful 

cherubims 

chesnut-trees 

child-bearing 

choke 

choose 

deled 

deling 

Cis 

Kish 

cloke 

cloven-footed 

cock-crowing 

conies 

coriander-seed 

corn-fields 

corn-floor 

corner-stone 

couching-place 

counseller 

court- gate 

covenant-breakers 

crisptng-plns 

crook-backt 

cross- way 

cruse 

cuckow 

cup-bearer 

daughter-in-law 

days-man 

day-spring 

day-star 

day-time 

day-time 

desert 

destroying- weapon 

diddest 

dispatch 

door-post 

double-minded 

double-tongued 

down -sitting 

dragon-well 

draught 

drawnet 

drink-offering 

dung-gate 

dunghill 

dunghill 

dung-port 

dureth 

dwelling-house 

dwelling-place 

dwelling-places 

dyed 

ear-ring 

Elisabeth 

Eliseus 

Elisha 

Eneas 

Enflarelng 

inquire,  k en 

ensamples  j 

carcase 

cart- rope 

castaway 

caterpillar 

caterpillar 

cedar  beams 

cedar-pillars 

cedar-trees 

cedar-wood 

Cesar 

Cesarea 

Chaldeans 

chalk-stones 

Chanaan 

Canaan 

chant 

chariot-man 

chariot-wheels 

checker-work 

cheek-bone 

chearfUl 

cherubims 

chesnut-trees 

child-bearing 

choke 

choose 

celled 

ceiling 

Cis 

Kish 

cloak 

cloven-footed 

cock-crowing 

conies 

coriander-seed 

corn-fields 

com- floor 

corner-stone 

couching-place 

counsellor 

court- gate 

co  venan  t- breakers 

crlsping-pins 

crook-backt 

cross-way 

cruse 

cuckoo 

cup-bearer 

daughter-in-law 

day’s-man 

day-spring 

day-star 

day-time 

day-time 

desert 

destroying  weapon 

diddest 

dispatch 

door-post 

double-minded 

double-tongued 

down- sitting 

dragon-well 

draught 

dravmet 

drink-offering 

dung-gate 

dunghill 

dunghill 

dung-port 

dureth 

dwelling-house 

dwelliog-place 

dwelling-places 

dyed 

ear-ring 

Elisabeth 

Eliseus 

Elisha 

Eneas 

Enflamlng  j 

enquire 

ensamples 

Lev.  xi.  25. 

Isa.  ▼.  18. 

1 Cor.  ix.  27. 

1 Kings  vlli.  37. 
Isa.  xxxlil.  4. 

1 Kings  vl.  86. 

1 Kings  vll.  2. 

2 8am.  ▼.  11. 

Lev.  xiv.  6. 

Matt.  xxil.  21. 
Matt.  xvi.  13. 

Acts  vil.  4. 

Isa.  xxvii.  9. 

Acts  vil.  11. 

Gen.  xi.  81. 

Amos  vi.  0. 

2 Cbr.  xvili.  83. 
Exod.  xiv.  23. 
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two-leaved 


unblameably 

unmoveable 

unrebukeable 

unreproveable 

untatiabUncu 

up- rising 

us-ward 

outer 

vail 

vail 

vail 

valley-gate 

vainglory 


vials 


Jer.  U.  22. 

Lev.  xxvi.  5. 

Hab.  U.  16. 

1 Kings  x.  15. 
Lev.  xx.  22 
Matt  xxvil.  48. 
Luke  vill.  44. 

Isa.  xlrii.  13. 

Acts  il.  42. 

Exod.  xxxlil.  3. 

1 Chr.  xxvil.  25. 
Isa.  xlvl.  12. 

Exod.  vi.  6. 

Isa.  lvii.  14. 

1 Cor.  vlii.  0. 
Rom.  ix.  23. 

Gen.  lii.  1. 

Ps.  cv.  25. 

Jer.  xl.  10. 

Amos  til.  15. 

Ita.  xxxviii.  8. 
Deut  iv.  41. 

Job  xxxviii.  0. 

So.  of  Sol.  v.  5. 
Acta  xxviii.  6. 

1 Kings  x.  27. 

Isa.  ix.  10. 

2 Chr.  i.  15. 

Amos  vii.  14. 

Nah.  H.  7. 

Exod.  xxxili.  10. 
Lev.  xix.  16. 
Exod.  ill.  7. 

Isa.  vi.  13. 

Gen.  xxix.  17. 

2 Chr.  xiii.  7. 
Gen.  xviii.  1. 
Exod.  xxix.  40. 

2 Chr.  xxix.  31. 

1 Pet.  il.  19. 

I Sam.  xix.  4. 
Matt.  xiiL  8. 
Mark  iv.  20. 

1 Kings  xx.  15. 

2 Kings  xl.  18. 
Eccl.lv.  12. 

Lov.  xxvi.  5. 
Num.  xviii.  87. 
Gen.  xL  3. 

Mark  x.  46. 
Exod.  li.  18. 
Exod.  ix.  5. 

Jos.  li.  2. 

Acts  xix.  35. 

Gen.  3*111.  34. 
Exod.  1.  11. 

Ezra  v.  17. 

2 Kings  xil.  16. 
Lev.  v.  6. 

Matt.  xvil.  24. 

2 Tim.  ill.  8. 

Oen.  xv.  9. 

Heb.  iv.  12. 

Rev.  1.  16. 

Matt  xxill.  15. 
Isa.  xlv.  1. 

CoL  1.  22. 

1 The*,  li.  10. 

1 Cor.  xv.  58. 

1 Tim.  vi.  14. 

Col.  i.  22. 

Hab.  ii.  Head. 
Ps.  cxxxix.  2. 

Ps.  xl.  5. 

Ezek.  xL  31. 

Gen.  xxiv.  65. 

2 Cor.  ill.  13. 
Matt,  xxvil.  51. 
Neb.  ill.  IS. 

2 Cor.  ill.  Head. 
Acta  xxviii.  4. 
Rev.  v.  8. 
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BIBLE  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


King's  Printers. 


villainously 

villany 

vine  branches 

vinedressers 

vine  tree 

vintage  shouting 

wagons 

ware 

washpot 

washpot 

watchtowor 

watch  tower 

water  brooks 

watercourse 

waterflood 

water  gate 

watering  troughs 

waterpot 

waterspouts 

watersprings 

wave  breast 

wave  loaves 

wave  offering 

wayfaring 

waymarks 

wayside 

way  side 

weak  handed 

wedding  garment 

well  advised 

well  beloved 

well  favoured 

well  nigh 

wellpleasing 

well  set 

wellspring 

wheat  harvest 

willing  hearted 

wineblbber 

wine  cellars 

winefat 

wine  offerings 

winepresses 

winter  house 

winterhouse 

wise  hearted 

Woe 

womenservants 
women  singers 
wonderously 
wondrous 
wood  offering 
workfellow 

you-ward 

Zabulon  7 
Zebulun  } 
Zacharlas  ) 
Zechariasi 
Zion  7 
Sion  j 


Oxford. 


villanoutly 

villany 

vine  branches 
vinedressers 
vine  tree 
vintage  shouting 

wagons 

ware 

washpot 

washpot 

watchtower 

watch  tower 

water  brooks 

watercourse 

waterflood 

water  gate 

watering  troughs 

waterpot 

waterspouts 

watersprings 

wave  breast 

wave  loaves 

wave  offering 

wayfaring 

waymarks 

way  side 

wayside 

weak  handed 

wedding  garment 

well  advised 

wellbeloved 

well  favoured 

well  nigh 

well  pleasing 

well  set 

wellspring 

wheat  harvest 

willing  hearted 

wineblbber 

wine  cellars 

winefat 

wine  offerings 

winepresses 

winter  house 

winterhouse 

wise  hearted 

Woe 

womenservants 
women  singers 
wonderously 
wondrous 
wood  offering 
workfellow 

you-ward 

Zabulon 
Zebulun 
Zach  arias 
Zacharias 
Zion 


Cambridge. 


villainously 

villany 

vlne-branches 

vine-dressers 

vine-tree 

vintage-shouting 

waggons 
ware 
wash -pot 
washpot 
watch-tower 
watch-tower 
water-brooks 
water-course 
water- flood 
water-  gate 
watering-troughs 
water-pot 
water-spouts 
water-springs 
wave-breast 
wave-loaves 
wave-offering 
way-faring 
way-marks 
way-side 
way- side 
weak-handed 
wedding-garment 
well-advised 
well-beloved 
well-favoured 
well-nigh 
well-pleasing 
I well-set 
well-spring 
wheat-harvest 
willing-hearted 
wine-bibber 
wine-cellars 
wine-fat 
wine-offerings 
wine-presses 
winter-house 
winter-house 
wise-hearted 
Woe 

women-servants 

women-itngers 

wonderously 

wondrous 

wood-offering 

work-fellow 

you-ward 

Zabulon 

Zebulun 

Zacharias 

Zacharias 

Zion 

Sion 


Edinburgh. 


villanoutly 

villany 

vine-branches 

vine-dressers 

vine-tree 

vintage-shouting 

waggons 

ware 

wash-pot 

wash-pot 

watch-tower 

watch-tower 

water-brooks 

watercourse 

water-flood 

water-gate 

watering-troughs 

water-pot 

water-spouts 

water- springs 

wave-breast 

wave-loaves 

wave- offering 

way-faring 

way-marks 

way-side 

way-side 

weak-handed 

wedding-garment 

well-advised 

well-beloved 

well-favoured 

well  nigh 

well-pleasing 

well-set 

well-spring 

wheat  harvest 

willing-hearted 

wine-bibber 

wine-cellars 

wine  fat 

wine-offerings 

wine- presses 

winter-house 

winter-house 

wise-hearted 

Woe 

women-servants 

w omen-singers 

wondrously 

wondrous 

wood-offering 

work-fellow 

you-ward 

Zabulon 

Zebulun 

Zacharias 

Zacharias 

Zion 

Sion 


1 Chr.  xix.  Head. 
Is.  xxxii.  6. 

Nah.  il.2. 

Isa.  lxl.  5. 

Num.  vi.  4. 

Isa.  xvi  10. 

Gen.  xlv.  19. 

2 Tiro.  iv.  15. 

Ps.  lx.  8. 

Ps.  cviii.  9. 

Isa.  xxl.  8. 

2 Chr.  xx.  24. 

Ps.  xlii.  1. 
Jobxxxvlll  25. 
Ps.  lxix.  15. 

Neh.  ill.  26. 

Gen.  xxx.  38. 
John  iv.  28. 

Ps.  xlii.  7. 

Ps  evil.  35. 

Lev.  vil.  34. 

Lev.  xxitl.  17. 
Exod.  xxix.  24. 
Judg.  xix.  17. 

Jer.  xxxi . 21. 
Luke  vlii  5. 

1 Sam.  iv.  13. 

2 Sam.  xvll.  2. 
Matt.  xxii.  12. 
Prov.  xiii.  10. 
Mark  xii.  G. 

Gen.  xli.  18. 

Ps.  lxxiil-  2. 
Heb.  xlii.  21. 

Isa.  UL  24. 

Prov.  xvi.  22. 
Judg.  xv.  1. 
Exod.  xxxv.  22. 
Matt.  xl.  19. 

1 Chr.  xxvii.  27. 
Mark  xii.  1. 
Hos.  ix.  4. 

Jer.  xlvili.  33. 
Amos  ill-  15. 
Jer.  xxxvi.  22. 
Exod.  xxxv.  10. 
Num.  xxi.  29. 
Gen.  xx.  14. 
Eccl.  ii.  8. 
Judges  xiii.  19. 
Ps.  lxxii.  18. 
Neh.  x.  34. 
Rom.  xvi.  21. 

2 Cor.  xiii.  3. 

Rev.  vii.  8. 
Gen.  xxx.  20. 
Luke  i.  5. 

Luke  xi.  51. 

Ps.  lxix.  35. 

Ps.  lxv.  1. 


« The  Hebrew  word,  which  is  in  our  English  Bible  rendered  ‘ The 
Lord,’  is  in  the  Hebrew  the  High  and  Holy  name  of  God  himself,  the  mos 
solemn  of  all  words  — Jehovah.  It  is  a general  rule  throughout  the 
Old  Testament,  that,  wheresoever  the  word  * Lord  ’ is  printed  in  capital 
letters,  it  will  be  found  on  looking  into  the  Hebrew  Bible,  that  the  word 
there  written  was  Jehovah.  And  for  this  difference,  between  the  trans- 
lation and  the  original  work,  the  following  reason  is  given.  The  later 
Jews  have  a fancy  that  this  name  of  Jehovah  is  so  sacred  and  aweful, 
that  it  could  never  be  spoken,  excepting  by  the  High  Priest  once  m a 
year,  without  the  sin  of  taking  God’s  name  in  vain.  And  accordingly 
when,  at  this  day,  they  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  Synagogues,  whenever 
the  word  Jehovah  is  used,  they  say  Adonai,  or  Lord,  in  its  place. 
But  the  learned  men,  by  whom  our  English  Bible  was  translated,  had 
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been  instructed  in  Hebrew  by  the  Jews ; and  were  so  far  moved  by  their 
example,  as  to  feel  the  same  anxiety,  with  their  teachers,  to  prevent  this 
name  from  being  commonly  spoken.  Instead,  therefore,  of  writing 
‘ Jehovah,’  they  have  written  for  the  most  part  ‘ The  Lord  but  they 
have  written  it  in  capital  letters  that  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
might  be  distinguished  from  all  His  creatures.” — Bishop  Heber's  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii. 

England  is  the  only  Protestant  country  in  Europe  where  the  printing 
of  Bibles  is  a monopoly. 

For  the  allowance  of  the  duty  on  paper  used  in  the  printing  of  Bibles, 
see  Paper. 

BILL,  with  letter  founders,  a specific  proportionate  number  of  types, 
the  datum  from  which  the  proportion  is  estimated  being  3,000  lower 
case  ems.  A bill  of  Pica  weighs  800  pounds,  including  italic,  which  is 
in  the  proportion  of  one  tenth  of  the  roman.  The  term  “ bill”  is  not  used 
among  printers,  although  it  is  by  the  letter  founders ; this  would  be 
styled  by  printers,  a fount  of  Pica  of  eight  hundred  weight. 

Smith  is,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  the  first  writer  who  published  the 
number  of  each  sort  that  the  founders  cast  to  3,000  ems;  and  he  also 
made  some  alterations  in  the  numbers  previously  cast  by  the  letter 
founders,  “ by  enlarging  the  numbers  of  some  sorts,  and  by  lessening  the 
quantity  of  others,”  “ to  try  whether  a fount  of  letter  would  turn  out 
more  perfect  than  it  sometimes  does.” 

Later  writers  have  copied  Smith’s  numerical  list  of  sorts,  as  well  as  his 
altered  numbers,  and  by  copying  his  words  without  mentioning  his  name 
each  of  them  appears  to  the  public  as  having  suggested  an  improvement, 
while,  in  fact,  the  founders  pay  no  regard  to  these  proportions,  but  cast 
from  a scale  of  their  own. 

The  late  Earl  Stanhope  gave  another  scale  of  numbers,  produced  by 
counting  the  letters  and  points  to  a certain  extent  in  Enfield’s  Speaker ; 
but  as  he  discarded  the  ligatures,  and  added  what  he  called  " Logotypes,” 
his  numbers  are  not  followed. 

I do  not  know  on  what  datum  the  number  of  each  letter  was  originally 
obtained,  as  cast  by  the  founders ; but  it  is  well  known  in  practice  that  a 
great  number  of  imperfections  are  always  wanted  in  a printing  office ; and 
from  the  construction  of  language  it  appears  there  always  will  be  a great 
number  of  particular  sorts  deficient,  whatever  the  proportions  may  be  at 
first.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  stated,  that  a new  fount  of  letter 
shall  be  cast  for  the  purpose  of  printing  a work ; in  composing  this  letter 
it  shall  be  found  that  there  is  a great  deficiency  of  some  letters,  and  a 
superabundance  of  others  ; to  bring  the  whole  fount  into  use,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  composing  as  many  pages  as  possible,  the  deficient  sorts  are  cast, 
till  the  proportions  answer  to  each  other.  When  this  work  is  finished, 
another  author’s  work  is  to  be  printed  with  the  same  letter ; the  dispro- 
portion is  again  felt ; those  which  at  the  first  were  deficient  are  now 
superabundant,  and  those  which  were  abundant  will  be  deficient ; so  that 
the  master  printer,  to  keep  the  whole  of  his  letter  in  use  is  obliged  to  be 
continually  casting  those  deficiencies  and  thus  enlarging  his  founts. 

The  disuse  of  the  long  f,  which  took  place  some  years  ago,  and  also 
of  &,  has  varied  the  proportions  considerably  of  the  letters  composing 
their  combinations,  b,  h,  i,  k,  1,  and  t 

N The  following  Table  shows  the  old  numbers,  also  Smith’s  and  Earl 
Stanhope’s;  those  at  present  cast  by  the  letter  founders,  I give  on  the 
authority  of  Messrs.  Caslon  and  Livermore. 
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A Sill  of  Pica,  containing  3,000  lower  case  ems.  Weight  800  Pounds. 
J Italic  One  Tenth,  of  Roman . 
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Old 

Number 

Smith's 

Number 

Earl 

Stanhope's 

Number. 

Letter 

Founder's 

present 

Number. 

Old 

Number 

Smith’s 

Number 

Earl 

Stanhope's 

Number. 

Letter 

Founder's 

present 

Number. 

w 

500 

600 

180 

400 

V 





60 

150 

X 

200 

300 

90 

180 

w 

— 

— 

90 

200 

Y 

500 

300 

90 

300 

X 

— 

— 

60 

90 

Z 

200 

100 

60 

80 

Y 

— 

— 

90 

150 

JE 

100 

100 

— 

40 

Z 

— 



60 

40 

(E 

50 

50 

— 

30 

JB, 

— 

— 



20 

A 

— 

— 

300 

300 

CE 

— 

— 

— 

15 

a 

c 



““ 

90 

120 

200 

250 

Spaces. 

D 

— 

— 

150 

250 

Thick 

15,000 

12,000 

18,000 

18,000 

X 

— 

— 

450 

300 

Middle 

10,000 

10,000 

12,000 

12,000 

F 

— 

— 

90 

200 

Thin 

5,000 

8,000 

8,100 

8,000 

O 

— 

— 

90 

200 

Hair 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 

3,000 

H 

— 

— 

210 

200 

m qd. 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,500 

1 

— 

— 

270 

400 

n qd. 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

5,000 

J 

X 

l 

- 

— 

60 

90 

150 

150 

150 

250 

Large 

quad. 

M 

— 

— 

120 

200 

2 em 

101b. 

lOlb. 

2,700') 

about 

80lb. 

K 

— 

— 

300 

200 

3 em 

SOlb. 

SOlb. 

900  1 

0 

— 

— 

300 

200 

4 em 

4lb. 

41b. 

600 J 

P 

Q 

a 

— 

— 

90 

120 

240 

200 

90 

200 

Metal 

rules. 

s 

— 

— 

270 

250 

1 cm 

— 

— 

150 

— 

T 

— 

— 

360 

326 

2 em 

— 

— 

90 

— 

u 

— 

— 

150 

150 

3 em 

— 

— 

60 

— 

In  Lists  of  Names,  Indexes,  and  similar  matter,  the  number  of  capitals 
specified  in  this  Bill  would  be  greatly  deficient ; as  would  also  be  the 
case  with  the  accented  letters  for  works  in  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages. The  figures  and  the  em  and  en  quadrats  would  be  found  very 
inadequate  for  table  work : in  fact,  in  all  these  cases  it  would  be  im- 
perative to  cast  additional  numbers. 

Earl  Stanhope  introduced  the  following  sorts,  each  in  one  piece,  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  numbers  to  be  cast  for  a fount  of  the  pre- 
ceding weight: — an,  1,620  — in,  1,731  — of,  1,035  — on,  897  — re, 
1,509  — se,  1,152 — th,  3,024*  — to,  1,095.  — See  Logotype. 

His  Lordship,  in  fact,  attempted  to  introduce  too  many  alterations  in 
printing.  I had  the  honour  of  knowing  him  for  some  years,  and  he 
frequently  described  to  me  his  intended  improvements : one  was,  to  make 
the  bottom  of  the  boxes  in  the  cases  concave,  so  that  the  types  should  al- 
ways be  convenient  for  the  compositor  to  pick  up ; another  was,  to  lay  four 
different  sized  types  in  the  same  pair  of  cases ; another,  to  alter  the  curve 
at  the  top  of  the  f,  and  discard  its  ligatures ; another,  to  cast  certain 
Logotypes.  Some  of  these  were  not  improvements  in  practice ; and  the 
others,  except  they  had  been  generally  adopted,  would  have  destroyed 
uniformity  in  works  that  were  printed  in  different  houses,  in  addition 
to  the  great  expense  and  inconvenience  both  to  letter  founders  and 
printers.  In  attempting  too  much,  none  of  his  plans  were  adopted,  so 
far  as  related  to  composing. 

Discarding  the  long  f has  also  abolished  lb,  fh,  fi,  Ik,  (1,  ff,  fli,  ft,  and  has 
consequently  increased  the  number  of  the  round  s,  and  the  connected 
letters. 
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BLACK  LETTER. 

Canon  20  em  Bill*  for  Job-work. 


a 

40 

q 

8 

SB 

S 

b 

14 

r 

SO 

o e 

2 

c 

20 

8 

40 

, 

SO 

d 

24 

t 

40 

J 

16 

e 

60 

u 

20 

: 

14 

f 

20 

V 

12 

. 

24 

g 

16 

w 

14 

- 

16 

h 

SO 

X 

8 

? 

6 

i 

40 

y 

14 

! 

6 

j 

10 

z 

4 

* 

16 

k 

10 

& 

4 

* 

» S 

1 

24 

fi 

6 

1 

3 

m 

20 

if 

6 

\ 

t 3 

n 

40 

fl 

4 

$ 

f 3 

o 

40 

ffi 

4 

1 

1 3 

P 

15 

ffl 

S 

1 

f ~ 

( 

6 

E 

14 

U 

8 

[ 

4 

F 

10 

V 

8 

1 

12 

G 

10 

w 

10 

2 

10 

H 

10 

X 

6 

S 

10 

I 

14 

Y 

8 

4 

10 

J 

8 

Z 

4 

5 

10 

K 

8 

M 

3 

6 

10 

L 

10 

(E 

2 

7 

8 

10 

10 

M 

N 

10 

10 

Spaces. 

9 

10 

O 

10 

Thick 

120 

0 

12 

P 

10 

Middle 

80 

A 

14 

a 

6 

Thin 

60 

B 

10 

R 

10 

Hair 

SO 

C 

10 

s 

12 

m qds. 

20 

D 

10 

T 

14 

nqds. 

40 

Bill  of  Exchange.  See  Forgery. 

BINDING.  In  locking-up  a form,  if  the  head-stick  be  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  page  and  the  thickness  of  the  back-stick  ; or  the  side  or 
foot  stick  extend  beyond  the  page  and  the  other  be  a little  too  long  ; or 
any  part  of  the  furniture  double  over  some  other  part,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  quoins  wedging  the  matter  tight,  it  is  termed  Binding  : the  head-stick 
hinds ; the  side-sticks  hind , &c. — M. 

BITE.  If  the  frisket  is  not  sufficiently  cut  away,  but  covers  some 
part  of  the  form,  so  that  it  prints  on  the  frisket,  it  is  called  a Bite. — M. 
It  interposes  between  the  form  and  the  paper  to  be  printed  on,  and  pre- 
vents the  latter  receiving  the  inked  impression  intended  to  be  transferred 
to  it.  A pressman  looks  carefully  over  his  first  sheet  to  see  that  all  is 
right,  and  if  there  be  a bite  he  cuts  it  out  of  the  frisket  with  his  scissors ; if 
one  should  at  first  escape  his  eye,  it  is  cut  out  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived. 

BLACK  LETTER  is  the  name  now  applied  to  the  Old  English  or 
Modern  Gothic  character,  which  was  introduced  into  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  became  the  character  generally  used 
in  manuscript  works  before  the  art  of  priuting  was  publicly  practised  in 
Europe.  On  the  application  of  that  art  to  the  multiplying  of  books,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Block  Books,  and,  subsequently, 
those  printed  with  moveable  types,  were  in  this  letter,  to  imitate  writing, 
and  were  disposed  off  as  manuscripts.  When  the  first  William  Caslon 
commenced  the  business  of  type  founding  he  made  great  improvements  in 
their  shape,  and  his  Gothic  or  black  letter  remains  unequalled,  viewing  it 
as  an  imitation  of  ancient  writing,  the  purest  shape  for  the  character 
originally  intended  for  a counterfeit  manuscript.  I am  sorry  to  see  our 
present  founders  giving  way  to  a barbarous  caprice  of  fancy,  by  intro- 
ducing arbitrary  shapes,  which  were  unknown  to  our  ancestors  when  this 
character  was  in  general  use  ; for  it  appears  inconsistent  to  call  the 
following  Letters  Old  English,  or  Gothic,  IS,  (ffir,  i,  N,  Y* 


The  Alphabet 

abcbef0&ijfclmnopqcjstut)to);p5. 


Astle,  in  his  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  says,  “ The  Modern 
Gothic,  which  spread  itself  all  over  Europe  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
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centuries,  is  improperly  so  called,  because  it  does  not  derive  its  origin 
from  the  writing  anciently  used  by  the  Goths  and  Visigoths,  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  but  this  Modern  Gothic  is  the  most  barbarous  or  worst  kind  of 
writing ; it  took  its  rise  in  the  decline  of  the  arts,  among  the  lazy  school- 
men, who  had  the  worst  taste ; it  is  nothing  more  than  the  Latin  writing 
degenerated.  This  writing  began  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  in 

feneral  use  (especially  among  monks  and  schoolmen)  in  all  parts  of 
(Urope,  till  the  restoration  of  the  arts,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
longer  in  Germany  and  the  northern  nations : Our  statute  books  are 
still  printed  in  Gothic  letters.”  Astle’s  work  was  published  in  I784-. 

Blacks  in  the.  British  Founderies. 

Ten  Line  Pica . — Caslon. 

Five  Line  Pica.  — Caslon. 

Four  Line  Pica . — Caslon. 

Two  Line  Double  Pica . — Caslon. 

Two  Line  Great  Primer . — Caslon.  Wilson. 

Two  Line  English . — Caslon. 

Double  Pica,  — Caslon.  Figgins.  Wilson. 

Great  Primer . — Caslon.  Figgins.  Wilson. 

English . — Caslon.  Thorowgood  & Besley,  formerly  Wolf’s.  Figgins. 
Wilson. 

Pica.  — Caslon.  Thorowgood  & Besley.  Caxton.  Figgins.  Wilson. 
Small  Pica.  — Caslon. 

Long  Primer.  — Caslon.  Thorowgood  & Besley.  Figgins.  Wilson. 
Bourgeois.  — Caslon. 

Brevier . — Caslon.  Wilson. 

Nonpareil.  — Caslon.  Wilson. 

Blackwell,  Beale.  See  Donations. 

BLANKETS.  Flannel  steeped  in  urine,  in  which  pelt  balls  are 
wrapped  up  at  nights,  and  when  they  are  not  in  use,  to  keep  them  soft 
Woollen  cloth,  or  white  baize,  to  lay  between  the  tympans. — M.  The 
blankets  used  for  fine  work  are  either  superfine  woollen  cloth  or  fine 
kerseymere ; for  the  finest  work,  paper  alone  is  used.  See  Presswork. 

* ? jNK  PAGES.  When  blank  pages  occur  in  a work,  particularly 
in  duodecimos  and  smaller  sizes,  the  compositor  will  find  it  an  advantage 
to  set  them  up  the  exact  size  of  the  pages  of  the  work,  and  made  up  to  his 
gauge,  so  that  he  will  have  his  register  good  without  the  trouble  that 
attends  filling  the  blank  up  with  pieces  of  Furniture  by  guess  work, 
which  causes  extra  trouble  to  the  pressman. 

BLASPHEMY.  9 & 10  Will.  3.  c.  32.,  intituled,  “ An  Act  for  the  more  effectual 
of  Blasphemy  and  Profaneness.  ” 

Whereas  many  persons  have  of  late  years  openly  avowed  and  published  many 
asp  ernoiw  and  impious  Opinions,  contrary  to  the  Doctrines  and  Principles  of  the 
nstian  Religion,  greatly  tending  to  the  Dishonour  of  Almighty  God,  and  may 
prove  destructive  to  the  Peace  and  Welfare  of  this  Kingdom:  Wherefore  for 

e more  effectual  suppressing  of  the  said  detestable  Crimes,  be  it  enacted  by  the 
c • ?8  F106*  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
hw  n,  a femPorah  and  the  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
in  6 * °*  ^!e  8ame»  That  if  any  Person  or  Persons,  having  been  educated 

jthJT  u ^ar  ■ F116  having  made  Profession  of  the  Christian  Religion  within  this  Realm, 
p ^ Printing*  Teaching,  or  advised  Speaking,  deny  any  one  of  the 

God  10  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  shall  assert  or  maintain  there  are  more 

0n j’  °r  8h®ll  deny  the  Christian  Religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures 
or  “ a.  Testament  to  be  of  Divine  Authority,  and  shall  upon  Indictment 

theronf  f *nn  111  aF^  his  Majesty’s  Courts  at  Westminster,  or  at  the  Assizes,  be 
son  nr  p Wrful*y  convicted  by  the  Oath  of  two  or  more  credible  Witnesses  j such  Per- 
to  all  Tn*erS?nS  jt.1*16  **rst  Offence  shall  be  adjudged  incapable  and  disabled  in  Law, 
ents  and  Purposes  whatsoever,  to  have  or  enjoy  any  Office  or  Offices,  Employ- 
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ment  or  Employments,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  or  Military,  or  any  Part  in  them,  or  any 
Profit  or  Advantage  appertaining  to  them,  or  any  of  them : And  if  any  Person 
or  Persons  so  convicted  as  aforesaid,  shall  at  the  Time  of  his  or  their  Conviction, 
enjoy  or  possess  any  Office,  Place,  or  Employment,  such  Office,  Place,  or  Employment 
shall  be  void,  and  is  hereby  declared  void : And  if  such  Person  or  Persons  shall  be  a 
second  Time  lawfully  convicted  as  aforesaid,  of  all  or  any  the  aforesaid  Crime  or 
Crimes,  that  then  he  or  they  shall  from  thenceforth  be  disabled  to  sue,  prosecute, 
plead  or  use  any  Action  or  Information  in  any  Court  of  Law  or  Equity,  or  to  be 
Guardian  of  any  Child,  or  Executor  or  Administrator  of  any  Person,  or  capable  of 
any  Legacy  or  Deed  of  Gift,  or  to  bear  any  Office,  Civil  or  Military,  or  Benefice 
Ecclesiastical  for  ever  within  this  Realm,  and  shall  also  suffer  Imprisonment  for  the 
Space  of  Three  Years,  without  Bail  or  Mainprise,  from  the  Time  of  such  Conviction. 

s.  2.  “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  no 
Person  shall  be  prosecuted  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  for  any  Words  spoken,  unless  the 
Information  of  such  Words  shall  be  given  upon  Oath  before  one  or  more  Justice  or 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  within  four  Days  after  such  Words  spoken,  and  the  Prosecution 
of  such  Offence  be  within  three  Months  after  such  Information. 

s.  3.  “ Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  any  Ferson 
or  Persons  convicted  of  all  or  any  of  the  aforesaid  Crime  or  Crimes,  in  Manner  afore- 
said, shall  for  the  first  Offence  (upon  his,  her,  or  their  Acknowledgment  and  Renun- 
ciation of  such  Offence  or  erroneous  Opinions,  in  the  same  Court  where  such  Person 
or  Persons  was  or  were  convicted,  as  aforesaid,  within  the  Space  of  four  Months  after 
his,  her,  or  their  Conviction)  be  discharged  from  all  Penalties  and  Disabilities  in- 
curred by  such  Conviction;  any  thing  in  this  Act  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in 
anywise  notwithstanding.” 

Repealed  as  to  denying  the  Trinity,  by  53  Geo.  3.  o.  160.  s.  2.  which  is  extended 
to  Ireland  by  57  Geo.  3.  c.  70.  See  Libels. 

53  Geo.  3.  c.  160.,  intituled,  “ An  Act  to  relieve  Persons  who  impugn  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  from  certain  Penalties." 

s.  2.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Provisions  of  another  Act  passed  in  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Years  of  the  Reign  of  King  William , intituled  An  Act  for  the  more  effec- 
tual suppressing  Blasphemy  and  Profaneness,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  Persons  denying 
as  therein  mentioned,  respecting  the  Holy  Trinity,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

s.  3.  “ And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  an  Act,  passed  in  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  in  the  First  Parliament  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled,  An  Act  against 
the  Crime  of  Blasphemy ; and  another  Act,  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  in  the 
First  Parliament  of  King  William , intituled  Act  against  Blasphemy ; which  Acts 
respectively  ordain  the  Punishment  of  Death ; be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  the  said 
Acts  and  each  of  them  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  and  is  hereby  repealed. 

s.  4.  **  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a 
Public  Act,  and  shall  be  judicially  taken  Notice  of  as  such  by  all  Judges,  Justices,  and 
others,  without  being  specially  pleaded.” 

60  Geo.  3.  c.  8.  “ An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
blasphemous  and  seditious  Libels.” 

“ Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  more  effectual  Provision  for  the  Punishment  of 
blasphemous  and  seditious  Libels  ; be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  every  Case  in  which  any  Verdict  or  Judg- 
ment by  Default  shall  be  had  against  any  Person  for  composing,  printing,  or  publishing 
any  blasphemous  Libel,  or  any  seditious  Libel,  tending  to  bring  into  Hatred  or  Con- 
tempt the  Person  of  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  or  Successors,  or  the  Regent,  or  the 
Government  and  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  by  Law  established,  or  either 
House  of  Parliament,  or  to  excite  His  Majesty’s  Subjects  to  attempt  the  Alteration  of 
any  Matter  in  Church  or  State  as  by  Law  established,  otherwise  than  by  lawful  Means, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Judge,  or  the  Court  before  whom  or  in  which  such  Verdict 
shall  have  been  given,  or  the  Court  in  which  such  Judgment  by  Default  shall  be  had, 
to  make  an  Order  for  the  Seizure  and  carrying  away,  and  detaining  in  safe  Custody,  in 
such  Manner  as  shall  be  directed  in  such  Order,  all  Copies  of  the  Libel  which  shall 
be  in  the  Possession  of  the  Person  against  whom  such  Verdict  or  Judgment  shall  have 
been  had,  or  in  the  Possession  of  auy  other  Person  named  in  the  Order  for  his  Use ; 
Evidence  upon  Oath  having  been  previously  given  to  the  Satisfaction  of  such  Court  or 
Judge,  that  a Copy  or  Copies  of  the  said  Libel  is  or  are  in  the  Possession  of  such 
other  Person  for  the  Use  of  the  Person  against  whom  such  Verdict  or  Judgment 
shall  have  been  had  as  aforesaid ; and  in  every  such  Case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  for  any  Constable  or  other  Peace  Officer  acting  under  any 
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such  Order,  or  for  any  Person  or  Persons  acting  with  or  in  Aid  of  any  such  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Constable,  or  other  Peace  Officer,  to  search  for  any  Copies  of  such  Libel  in 
any  House,  Building,  or  other  Place  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  Person  against  whom 
any  such  Verdict  or  Judgment  shall  have  been  had,  or  to  any  other  Person  so  named, 
in  whose  Possession  any  Copies  of  any  such  Libel,  belonging  to  the  Person  against  whom 
any  such  Verdict  or  Judgment  shall  have  been  had,  shall  be;  and  in  case  Admission 
shall  be  refused  or  not  obtained  within  a reasonable  Time  after  it  shall  have  been  first 
demanded,  to  enter  by  Force  by  Day  into  any  such  House,  Building,  or  Place  what- 
soever, and  to  carry  away  all  Copies  of  the  Libel  there  found,  and  to  detain  the  same 
in  safe  Custody  until  the  same  shall  be  restored  under  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
disposed  of  according  to  any  further  Order  made  in  relation  thereto. 

s.  2.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  in  any  such  Case  as  aforesaid  Judgment 
shall  be  arrested,  or  if,  after  Judgment  shall  have  been  entered,  the  same  shall  be 
reversed  upon  any  Writ  of  Error,  all  Copies  so  seized  shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  the 
Person  or  Persons  from  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  so  taken  as  aforesaid,  free  of  al 
Charge  and  Expence,  and  without  the  Payment  of  any  Fees  whatever;  and  in  every 
Case  in  which  final  Judgment  shall  be  entered  upon  the  Verdict  so  found  against  the 
Person  or  Persons  charged  with  having  composed,  printed,  or  published  such  Libel, 
then  all  Copies  so  seized  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Court  in  which  such  Judgment 
shall  be  given  shall  order  and  direct. 

s.  3.  “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  in  Scotland,  in  every  Case  in 
which  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  be  found  guilty  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  of 
composing,  printing,  or  publishing  any  blasphemous  or  seditious  Libel,  or  where 
Sentence  of  Fugitation  shall  have  been  pronounced  against  any  Person  or  Persons,  in 
consequence  of  their  failing  to  appear  to  answer  to  any  Indictment  charging  them 
with  having  composed,  printed,  or  published  any  such  Libel,  then  and  in  either  of 
such  Cases,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Court  to  make  an  Order  for  the 
Seizure,  carrying  away,  and  detaining  in  safe  Custody,  all  Copies  of  the  Libel  in  the 
Possession  of  any  such  Person  or  Persons  named  in  such  Order,  for  his  or  their  Use, 
Evidence  upon  Oath  having  been  previously  given  to  the  Satisfaction  of  such  Court 
or  Judge,  that  a Copy  or  Copies  of  the  said  Libel  is  or  are  in  the  Possession  of  such 
other  Person  for  the  Use  of  the  Person  against  whom  such  Verdict  or  Judgment  shall 
have  been  had  as  aforesaid ; and  every  such  Order  so  made  shall  and  may  be  carried 
into  effect,  in  such  and  the  same  Manner  as  any  Order  made  by  the  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary, or  any  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  may  be  carried  into  Effect  according  to  the 
Law  and  Practice  of  Scotland : Provided  always,  that  in  the  Event  of  any  Person  or 
Persons  being  reponed  against  any  such  Sentence  of  Fugitation,  and  being  thereafter 
acquitted,  all  Copies  so  seized  shall  be'forthwith  returned  to  the  Person  or  Persons  from 
whom  the  same  shall  have  been  so  taken  as  aforesaid ; and  in  all  other  Cases,  the 
Copies  so  seized  shall  be  disposed  of  in  such  Manner  as  the  said  Court  may  direct. 

s.  4.  “ And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  if  any  Person  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  be  legally  convicted  of«  having,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  composed,  printed, 
°rv  pi!b.  ed  any  blasphemous  Libel  or  any  such  seditious  Libel  as  aforesaid,  and  shall, 
ter  being  so  convicted,  offend  a Second  Time,  and  be  thereof  legally  convicted  before 
any  Commiaion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  or  Gaol  Delivery,  or  in  His  Majesty’s  Court 
o Kings  Bench,  such  Person  may,  on  such  Second  Conviction,  be  adjudged,  at  the 
Discretion  of  the  Court,  either  to  suffer  such  Punishment  as  may  now  by  Law  be 
inflicted  in  Cases  of  high  Misdemeanors,  or  to  be  banished  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  all  other  Parts  of  His  Majesty’s  Dominions,  for  such  Term  of  Years  as  the  Court 
in  which  such  Conviction  shall  take  place  shall  order. 

. 31  .'!^nd  be  ^ further  enacted,  That  in  case  any  Person  so  sentenced  and  ordered  to 

oe  banished  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  depart  from  this  United  Kingdom  within  Thirty 
ays  after  the  pronouncing  of  such  Sentence  and  Order  as  aforesaid,  for  the  Purpose  of 
going  into  such  Banishment  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  His 
iviajwty  toeonvey  such  Person  to  such  Parts  out  of  the  Dominions  of  His  said  Majesty, 
as  His  Majesty  by  and  with  the  Advice  of  His  Privy  Council  shall  direct. 

®*  ®*  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  Offender  who  shall  be  so  ordered  by 
SUr»  48  Prepaid  to  be  banished  in  Manner  aforesaid,  shall  after  the  End  of 

? Days  from  the  Time  such  Sentence  and  Order  hath  been  pronounced,  be  at  large 
any  *>ar*  °f  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  other  Part  of  His  Majesty’s  Dominions, 
wi  out  some  lawful  Cause,  before  the  Expiration  of  the  Term  for  which  such  Offender 
a have  been  so  ordered  to  be  banished  as  aforesaid,  every  such  Offender  being  so 
at  large  as  aforesaid,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be 'transported  to  such  Place 
shall  be  appointed  by  His  Majesty  for  any  Term  not  exceeding  Fourteen  Years, 
othl  ni  k®  lt  father  enacted,  That  the  Clerk  of  Assize,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  or 
r or  Officer  of  the  Court  having  the  Custody  of  the  Records  where  any 
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1 nder  shaft  have  been  convicted  of  having 

^rA.  Libel,  containing  the  Effect 

Behalf,  make  out  and  giyc  a CertofioMn nWt  J 2n  Indictment  and  Conviction  of 
2SK5K.  “fSSESS  W SET  shaimpaid,  and  Uich  Certificate 

“'Suit  which  shall  be  hronght 

o/^enc"^-^ 

or  other  Person  or  Persons,  . pursuance  of  this  Act,  shall  be  commenced 

Ireland , for  any  thing  done  or  acted  committed,  and  not  afterwards  ; and 

within  Six  Calendar  Months  ne  ghall  be  in  the  proper  County  where  the 

the  Venue  in  every  such  Actioi .°*here . and  the  Defendant  or  Defendants  in  every 
Fact  was  committed,  and  not  elsewh  > J and  give  this  Act  and  the  special 
such  Action  or  Suit  may  pj**  «*»  G had  thereupon  j and  if  such  Action  or  Suit  shaft 
Matter  in  Evidence  at  any  Trial  limited  for  bringing  the  same,  or  the  Venue 

be  brought  or  commenced  after  the  Tin ‘e  tben  the  jury  shall  find  a Verdict  for 

shaft  be  laid  in  any  other  Place  than  > ^ ^ Jury  ghaU  find  a Verdict  for 

the  Defendant  or  DefendanU i ; and  Mcri,  or  if  the  Plaintiff  or  Plaintiffs  shall 

the  Defendant  or  D“fen^  T,  h„  or  their  Actions  after  Appearance,  or  if,  upon 

he^^tliey'^ifill  and  m^recover  in  such  and 

S"  Manner  » W Defentot  which  shall  be  brought 

pursuance  of  tins  Act  shall  in  like  M^ner  o brought  in  the  Court  of 

after  the  Fact  efendef  or  Defenders  may  plead  that  the  Matter  com- 

Session  in  Scotland;  and  the  . Act  and  the  special 

plained  of  was  done  in  pursuance  of  this  Art,  «d  P commenced  after 

Matter  in  Evidence  ; and  if  such  Action  or  Suit  shall  W Mougn^  ^ _ ^ ^ BUch 

ciZ'm^f  t^D^en^r^^rfenders  ^"pronounced1  a^in« 

-fiStvsaa  s&s  MAWSVisS  s— » - 

TsaassTT^t^w  £SEa — .?t£.r= 

gress  of  a work  it  is  all  composed,  and  from  any  cause  none  of  the  terms 
can  be  worked  to  disengage  part  of  it,  in  order  to  proceed  TMsnmy 
•rise— from  the  Author  not  returning  the  proofs  regularly  — trom  tne 
Reader  not  reading  them  for  press — from  a flush  of  presswork  in 
works— from  the  non-attendance  or  negligence  of  the  pressmen—  or  from 
compositors,  in  a companionship,  keeping  each  too  much  copy  1 
hands,  whereby  all  the  letter  is  composed  before  they  join  their  matter. 
From  whatever  cause  it  arises  it  is  a great  detriment,  and  unhinges  in 
regular  train  of  work,  and  ought  always  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  po  - 

The  term  is  also  applied  when  the  Pressmen  use  too  much  ink  in 
working  a form ; and  when  a form  has  been  neglected  to  be  washed,  a 
the  ink  left  to  dry  on  the  face  — It  is  blocked-up  with  ink . 

Blocks,  for  stereotype  printing,  see  Risers.  , 

BOARD  RACK.  A case  made  of  strong  deal  boards,  with  broau 
ledges  nailed  on  the  inside  of  the  two  sides,  to  slide  letter  boards  in : t ey 
are  for  the  purpose  of  putting  boards  in  with  pages  and  jobs  on ; as 
matter  is  safer  and  less  likely  to  be  broken,  and  more  out  of  the  way  tn 
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when  scattered  about  on  bulks,  and  also  takes  up  less  room.  The  sizes 
are  usually  such  as  will  admit  demy  and  royal  boards ; but  in  houses 
where  works  on  large  paper  are  printed,  they  have  board  racks  that  will 
admit  suitably  larger  boards. 

BODKIN.  A piece  of  steel  wire  filed  tapering  to  a point ; the  thick 
end  being  fixed  in  a short  wooden  handle.  Its  use  is  to  pick  wrong 
letters  out  of  a page  in  correcting,  in  order  to  their  being  replaced  by 
right  ones.  A fine  hackle  tooth  makes  the  best  bodkin,  and  the  finer  the 
point  the  better. 

BODY.  The  size  of  the  shank  of  any  type  from  the  back  of  it  to  the 
front,  or  the  square  of  the  m quadrat:  thus  English  Body,  Pica  Body, 
&c. — M.  See  Types.  Typogiiaphical  Points. 

BODY  OF  THE  WORK.  The  subject  matter  of  a work  is  usually 
so  termed,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  notes,  the  preface,  introduction, 
contents,  and  index. 

BOLSTER.  A piece  of  stout  leather  strap  nailed  to  the  near  long  rib 
of  a wooden  press,  at  the  fore  end,  and  padded  under  so  as  to  raise  it 
sufficiently  high ; its  use  is  to  check  the  running  out  of  the  carriage,  by 
friction,  at  the  proper  place  to  permit  the  tympan  to  rise  clear  of  the 
platen,  when  the  pressmen  are  in  a train  of  work,  a similar  piece  being 
nailed  under  the  carriage.  In  iron  presses  a bar  projects  between  the 
ribs  on  which  is  secured  an  inclined  plane  of  wood,  and  in  some  iron 
presses  a spring  is  screwed  on  the  near  long  rib  for  the  purpose.  It  pre- 
vents the  sudden  jerk  upon  the  back  stay,  and  also  upon  the  carriage  when 
it  is  run  out 

BOLTS.  The  pieces  of  furniture  that  are  placed  between  the  head 
lines  of  the  pages  in  a form  of  twelves,  to  form  the  margin  at  the  head  of 
the  pages,  are  called  Bolts. 

The  bolts  are  cut  to  the  width  of  the  page,  so  that  the  gutters  go  a 
little  way  between  them,  and  secure  the  sides  of  the  pages  the  whole 
length : I would  recommend  to  the  compositor  to  cut  his  bolts  square  at 
the  ends,  and  of  such  a length  that  they  shall  go  into  the  measure  of  his 
composing  stick  easily ; he  will  thus  prevent  the  folios  or  any  letters  at 
the  extremities  of  the  head  lines  falling  down,  as  well  as  the  bolts  bind- 
ing against  the  gutters. 

BOOK  HOUSE.  A printing  office  in  which  the  printing  of  books  is 
the  chief  business  carried  on : in  many  houses  in  London  the  materials 
for  this  purpose  are  most  abundant ; but  at  the  same  time  they  very  rarely 
keep  any  great  assortment  of  large  type  for  jobs.  See  Job  House. 

BOOK  PRESS.  The  Book  Press,  in  the  warehouse  department,  used 
for  pressing  books  previously  to  their  delivery,  is  the  common  screw  press 
with  a perpendicular  screw,  screwed  down  by  means  of  an  iron  bar ; it  is 
also  used  for  pressing  paper  when  wetted,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
its  condition  previously  to  the  process  of  printing,  and  also  in  cylindrical 
or  machine  printing  to  cause  the  paper,  and  particularly  large  sheets,  to 
lie  flat,  which  are  otherwise  apt  to  wrinkle  in  being  carried  round  the 
cylinders  upon  a flat  surface.  In  large  establishments  Bramah’s  hydrosta- 
tic press  is  generally  used  for  these  purposes,  as  being  much  more  power- 
ful and  expeditious  both  in  its  use  and  in  its  effect.  See  Hydrostatic 
Press. 

BOOKS.  25  Hen.  8.  c.  15.  intituled,  “An  Act  for  Printers  and  Binders  of 
Books.” 

t ^?Teas  by  tbe  Provision  of  a Statute  made  in  the  first  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
f . n8  Richard  the  Third,  it  was  provided  in  the  same  Act,  That  all  Strangers  repair- 
| mg  into  this  Realm,  might  lawfully  bring  into  the  said  Realm  printed  and  written 
Books,  to  sell  at  their  Liberty  and  Pleasure ; (2)  by  Force  of  which  Provision  there 
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. hath  come  to  thU  Realm  ?hcn  the 

: “cSft 

‘being  the  King  p^ftofVrintngthat  at  this  Day  there  be  within  this  Realm  a 

* Craft ^nd^I^tci^of  ^indin^g’of  ^ook^mid 'that 

n°  V not  mil  v in  the  Latin  Tongue,  but  also  in  our  maternal  English  longue,  some 
. P°°?  Z bIZL  »me  in  Seri  and  some  in  Parchment,  and  them  sell  by 
bound  in  f . Kind’s  Subjects,  being  Binders  of  Books,  and  having 

! ^otbc"  Uy  whL:Li.h  to  g«t  ttir  LSing,  Ee  destitute  of  Work,  and  like  to 
‘ be  undone,  except  some  Reformation  herein  be  had  s ’ Be  it  therefore  enacted  by 

Kin*  our  Sovereign  Lord,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons, 
in  twl  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  Authority  of  the  same,  That  the  said 
Proviso, Pmade  in  the  first  Year  of  the  said  King  It, chard  the  Third,  fj?"' thc  least  of 
the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  God  next  coming,  shall  be  void  and  of  none  Effect 
‘hl^SdaHand  be  it  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,!  hat  if  any 
of  the  said  Printers  or  Sellers  of  printed  Books,  inhabited  within  this  Realm,  at  any 
Time  hereafter  happen  in  such  wise  to  inhance  or  increase  the  Prices  of  any  such 
printed  Books,  in  &de  or  Binding,  at  too  high  and  unreasonable  Prices,  in  such  wise 
as  Complaint  be  made  thereof  unto  the  King’s  Highness,  or  unto  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Lord  Treasurer,  or  any  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  one  Bench  or  of  the  other  that 
then  the  same  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Treasurer,  and  two  Chief  Just  ^s,  ^ tvi  o of 
any  of  them,  shall  have  Power  and  Authority  to  enquire  thereof,  as  well  by  the  Oaths 
of  twelve  honest  and  discreet  Persons,  as  otherwise  by  due  Examination  by  their  Dis- 
cretions. (2)  And  after  the  same  inhancing  and  increasing  of  the  saul  1 rices  ot  the 
said  Books  and  Binding  shall  be  so  found  by  the  said  twelve  Men,  or  othciwise  by 
Examination  of  the  said  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Ireasurer  and  Justices,  or  two  of 
them;  that  then  the  same  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Treasurer  and  Justices,  or  t o 
them  at  the  least,  from  Time  to  Time  shall  have  Power  and  Authority  to  reform  and 
redress  such  inhancing  of  the  Prices  of  printed  Books  from  June  to  Time  by  their 
Discretions,  and  to  limit  Prices  as  well  of  the  Books  as  for  the  Binding  of  them  , (3) 
and  over  that  the  Offender  or  Offenders  thereof  being  convict  by  the  Examination 
of  the  same  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Treasurer  and  two  Justices,  or  two  of  them,  or 
otherwise,  shall  lose  and  forfeit  for  every  Book  by  them  sold,  whereof  the  Price  shall 
be  inhanced  for  the  Book  or  Binding  thereof,  three  Shillings  four  Pence ; the  one 
Half  thereof  shall  be  to  the  King’s  Highness,  and  the  other  Half  to  the  Parties  grieved 
that  will  complain  upon  the  same  in  Manner  and  Form  before  rehearsed. 

(Sections  2.  & 3.  Repealed  by  3 Geo.  4.  c.  41.  s.  2.) 

By  the  Act  3 & 4 Will.  4.  c.  52.  s.  58.  Books  are  absolutely  prohibited  to  be 
imported  for  Sale,  being  “ first  composed  or  written  or  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  printed  or  reprinted  in  any  other  Country,  except  Books  not  reprinted  in  the 
United  Kingdom  within  Twenty  Years;  or  being^Parts  of  Collections  the  greater 
parts  of  which  had  been  composed  or  written  abroad."  . 

By  the  “ Table  of  New  Duties,  1834,"  in  4 & 5 Will.  4.  c.  89.,  the  Customs  Duties 
Inwards  are  for  “ Books  in  the  Foreign  living  Languages,  being  of  Editions  printed 
in  or  since  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  bound  or  unbound,  the 
cwt.  21.  10s.”  . , 

2 & 3 Viet.  c.  23.  s.  1.  Drawbacks  on  Excise  Duty.  “ For  every  Pound  Weight 
Avoirdupois  of  printed  Books  in  perfect  and  complete  Sets,  or,  if  periodical  Publica- 
tions, in  perfect  Parts  or  Numbers,  and  of  blank,  plain,  or  ruled  Account  Books, 
whether  bound  or  unbound,  made  of  or  printed  or  ruled  on  Paper  made  and  charged 
with  Duty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  shall  be  exported  as  Merchandize,  a 
Drawback  of  One  Penny  Halfpenny."  See  Papf.r. 

Books.  (Ireland.)  4 Geo.  4.  c.  72.  “An  Act  to  repeal  the  several  Duties  and 
Drawbacks  of  Customs,  chargeable  and  allowable  in  Ireland , on  the  Importation  and 
Exportation  of  certain  Foreign  and  Colonial  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandize,  and  to 
grant  other  Duties  and  Drawbacks  in  lieu  thereof,  equal  to  the  Duties  and  Drawbacks 
chargeable  and  allowable  thereon  in  Great  Britain 
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Duties  of  Customs  on  Goods,  &c.  imported  into  Ireland. 

Duty. 

Books,  printed,  or  Manuscripts,  viz.  £ s.  d. 

■ half-bound,  or  in  any  way  bound,  the  Cwt.  - - - 6 10  0 

— ■ unbound,  the  Cwt.  - - - - -500 

No  Drawback. 

The  same  Duties  from  the  East  Indies. 

BOOKING.  The  act  of  putting  the  different  gatherings  of  a work 
together,  in  the  warehouse,  so  as  to  make  complete  books.  This  is  done 
by  laying  the  gatherings  in  order  upon  a table,  and,  commencing  with  the 
first,  taking  them  up  in  order ; by  adopting  this  method  they  are  gathered 
under  hand,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  succession  being  placed  at  the  bottom 
as  the  person  proceeds.  The  reverse  of  this  method,  is,  however,  to  be 
prefen ed;  to  commence  at  the  end  of  the  work,  and  as  the  gathering 
is  held  in  the  hand,  and  rests  on  the  arm,  to  lay  the  others  upon  it  as 
they  are  taken  up,  so  that  in  this  way  the  commencement  of  the  book 
will  be  the  last  to  be  gathered. 

BOTANICAL  AUTHORITIES,  with  the  Abbreviations  by  which 
they  are  generally  referred  to. 

A-  tf  S.  — Albertini  and  Schweinitz,  Writers  upon  Fungi. 

Ab.  China. — Abel  (C. ).  A Voyage  to  China.  4to. 

Ab.  Ins.  — Abbott's  Natural  History  of  the  Insects  of  Carolina,  fol. 

Ac.  Boh,  — Abhandlungen  ciner  Gesellschaft  in  Bcchmen,  zur  Aufnalime  der  Mathe- 
matik,  der  Vaterlnendischen  Geschichte  und  der  Naturgeschichte.  8vo.  Braga , 1775 
—1789. 

Ac.  Bon.  — De  Bononiense  Scientiarum  et  Artium  Instituto,  Commentarii.  4to. 
Bononicc.  7 vols.  1748—1791. 

Ach.  — Acharius.  A Swedish  professor,  and  writer  upon  Lichens. 

Ac.  Got.  — Commentarii  Societatis  Regiai  Scientiarum  Goettingensis.  4to.  1751. 
1754.  1769.  1816. 

Ac.  Haf.  — Acta  Literaria  Universitatis  Hafniensis.  1 vol.  4to.  Hafnice,  1778. 

Ac.  Hel.  — Acta  Helvetica  Physico-mathematico-botanico-medica.  8 vols.  4 to.  Ba~ 
silea,  1757—1777. 

Ac.  Hoi.  — Kongl.  Svenska  Vetenskaps  Acndemiens  Handlingar.  8vo.  Stockholm , 
1739— 1816. 

Ac.  Par.  — Actes  de  la  Soci£t£  d’Histoire  Naturelle  de  Paris,  fol.  Paris,  1792. 

Ac.  Pet.  — Commentarii  Academia:  Scientiarum  Imperialis  Petropolitana:.  14  vols. 
4to.  Petropoli,  1728—1751. 

Ac.  St. — Kongl.  Vetenskaps  Academiens  Handlingar.  8vo.  Stockholm , 1739. 

Ac.  Tou. — Histoire  et  Memoires  de  1’ Academic  Royalc  des  Sciences,  &c.,  de  Tou- 
louse. 3 vols.  4 to.  Toulouse , 1782.  1784.  1788. 

Ac.  Up. — Acta  Literaria  et  Scientiarum  Upsalia:  publicata.  8vo.  1720 — 1816. 

Adams.  — F.  Adams.  A Russian  botanist,  who  travelled  through  Arctic  and  Eastern 
Siberia. 

Adan Adanson.  A French  systematic  botanist. 

Afz'  Afzelius.  A Swedish  professor. 

— And.  Gcr.  — Andrews  (Henry).  Coloured  Engravings  of  Geraniums, 
fol.  Lond. 

Aff'  Agardh.  A Swedish  professor,  and  writer  upon  Alga?,  &c. 

Ag.  Sven.  Bot.  — Aghardt,  in  Svensk  Botanik.  9 vols.  8vo.  1804  to  the  present  time. 

A-  H.—  And.  Hea.  — Andrews  (Henry).  Coloured  Engravings  of  Heaths,  with 
botanical  descriptions.  3 vols.  fol.  London,  1802 — 1809. 

Ait.  Aiton.  The  superintendent  of  the  King’s  garden  at  Kew. 

A*l.  Kew.  — Ait.  Hort.  Kew. — Aiton’s  (William)  Hortus  Kewensis ; or  a Catalogue 
of  the  Plants  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew.  5 vols. 

■'Ulioni  (Carolus).  Auctuarium  ad  Floram  Pedemontanam.  1 fasc.  8vo. 
Taurini,  1789. 

r A writer  on  Fungi. 

Alb.  Schw.  — Albertini  ( J.  B.  de ) and  Schweinitz  ( L.  D.  de)  Conspectus  Fungorum 
in  Lusatia:  Superiors  Agro  Niskiensi  cresccntium.  8vo.  Lipsia,  1805. 

AU.~-  Allioni.  An  Italian  botanist. 

AL  *****  — Allioni  (Carolus).  Flora  Pedemontana.  3 vols.  fol.  Taurini,  1785. 

Tau’  Allioni  (Carolus).  Miscellanea  Philosophico-mathcmatica  Societatis 
pnvata:  Taurinensis. 
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Alp.  JEg.  — Alpinus  (Prosper).  De  Plmtis  ^PV ’l629. 

2 & A°  demice,  seu  DisseruUone,  .n.ehec  seorsim  edit*. 

SioruminTmperio  Ruiheno  sponte  peo- 

aZZT-A^  oiTSSSS. dt‘ Travau7deU  Socidtd  d' Agriculture  d'Agens. 

£t-. ss  —■ 2 ^ *— ■ 1805 

^i8- Annales  du  Musdum  d’Histoire  Naturdlc.  24  voU.  4to.  Peri.,  1802  to 
Represent  time.  Wctteranischen  Gesellzchaft  fur  die  gesammte  Naturkunde. 

— d - H— 

— AndersonT^A  London  merchant ; published  a paper  on  P«omes. 

jndr  * Andrews.  A famous  botanical  draughtsman. 

Andrz.  — Andrzejowski.  A Russian  botanist. 

Ti  M - “ria  di  Osservazioni  e di  Sperienzc  sopra  la  Cl- 

4to  Po 

Ard.  Sp  — Arduini  (Pietro).  Animadversionum  Botan.carum  Specimen.  4to.  Pa- 

aTr*'—  Asiatic  Researches,  or  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  in  Bengal. 

4 to.  Calcutta , 1788,  &c. 

AaZ  7r.A— °i)e  Synopsis  Stirpium  indigenarum  Arragoniic.  4to. 

MarsiUia , 1779.  . . 

Jub  Aublet.  A French  traveller  m Guiana.  . . . 

stub.  Gui.  — Aublet  (Fus6e).  Histoire  des  Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Fran9aise.  4 o . 

4 to.  London , 1773. 

Aud.  — Audibert.  A French  cultivator. 

B.  c.  — Botanical  Cabinet.  By  Loddiges  and  Sons. 

B.  M.  — Botanical  Magazine.  By  Curtis,  Sims,  &c. 

b\  fr  W. Bartling,  M.  D.  and  Wendland,  of  Gottingen,  Jiotamsts. 

B.  R.  — Botanical  Register.  By  Ker  and  Lindley. 

Bac.  — Bacle.  A German  botanist? 

B Rep.  — Botanical  Repository.  By  Andrews  and  others. 

Bed  Mis.  — Balbis  (Joh.  Baptist.).  Miscellanea  Botamca.  4to.  1804. 

Bal.  St.  — Balbis  (Joh.  Baptist.).  Horti  Academici  Taurmensis  Stirpium  minus  cog- 
nitarum  aut  forte  novarum  leones  et  Descriptiones.  Tavrini,  1810. 

Bal.  Tic.  — Balbis  (Joh.  Baptist.).  Flora  Ticinensis.  2 vols.  8vo.  Ttcin.  l»it> 


1821. 

Balb.  — Balbis.  A French  professor  of  botany. 

Baldw.  — Baldwin,  M.  D.  of  Savannah  in  Georgia.  A botanist. 

Banks.  — Banks.  A great  traveller  and  patron  of  science.  . . 

Banks  K.  — Banks  (Josephus).  leones  select®  Plantarum  quas  in  Japoma  coiiegit 
et  delineavit  E.  Kaempfer.  fol.  London , 1791. 

Bar.  FI.  — Barton  (W.  P.  C.).  Flora  of  North  America.  4to. 

Bar.  Ic.  — Barrelier  (Jacobus).  Plant®  per  Galliam,  Hispaniam,  et  Italiam  obser- 
vatse.  fol.  Parisiis , 1714. 

Barrl.  — Barrelier.  A French  botanist. 

Bart Barton,  M.  D.  Formerly  a professor  at  Philadelphia. 

Bartr.  — Bartram.  Formerly  a nurseryman  at  Philadelphia. 

Bartr.  It. Bartram  (Will. ).  Travels  through  South  and  North  Carolina.  8vo 

Philadelphia , 1791. 

Bast.  — Bastard  or  Batard.  A writer  upon  the  Flora  of  France. 

Bast.  J.  — Bastard  (T.)t  in  Schrader’s  Journal  fur  die  Botanik  ? 

Baturra.  — Batarra  (John  Ant.).  Fungorum  Agri  Ariminensis  Histona.  4to.  Fa- 
ventice,  1759. 
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Batsch. — Batsch.  A writer  upon  Fungi. 

Batsch  Fun.  — Batsch  (Aug.  Joh.  Georg  Carl).  Elenchus  Fungorum.  4to.  Halos, 
178S— 1789. 

Bait.  — Battarra.  Published  a History  of  Fungi,  1789. 

Ban,  His.  — Bauhin  (Johannes).  Historia  Plants  rum  universalis,  fol.  1651. 

Ban.  Pin.  — Bauhin  (Caspar).  Pinax  Theatri  Botanici.  4to.  Basils a,  1623. 

Bau.  Pr.  — Bauhin  (Caspar).  Prodromus  Theatri  Botanici,  in  quo  plant®  supra 
600  proponuntur.  4to.  Franc.  Man.  1620. 

Bauer  N.  H.  — Bauer  (Ferdin.).  Jllustrationes  Florae  Novas  Holland  iae.  fol.  1813. 

Bang.  — J.  C.  Baumgarten,  M.  D.  of  Schasburgh,  in  Transylvania.  A botanist. 

Bauh.  — Bauhin,  brothers  ; professors  of  medicine,  published  1620,  1650. 

Baum.  — J.  C.  Baumgarten,  M.  D.  of  Schasburgh,  iD  Transylvania.  A botanist. 

Beau.  Ow.  — Allioni.  Palisot  de  Beauvois.  Flore  des  Royaumes  d’Oware  et  de 
Benin.  2 vols.  fol.  Paris,  1 805. 

Beaup Beaupret.  A French  botanist,  mentioned  in  Dec.  Systema. 

Beauc.  — Palisot  de  Beauvois.  A French  traveller  and  botanist. 

Beaut.  Gr.  — AllionL.  Palisot  de  Beauvois.  Essai  d'une  nouvelle  Agrostographie. 
8vo.  Paris,  1812. 

Beauv.  In.  Ac.  Am.  — Allioni.  Palisot  de  Beauvois.  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  4to.  3 vols.  Philadelphia,  1774 — 1793. 

Bedf.  — Duke  of  Bedford.  A great  promoter  of  botany. 

BeL  — Bellardi.  An  Italian  botanist. 

Bel  Tau.  — Bellardi  (Ludovico).  M^moires  de  PAcad&nie  Royale  des  Sciences  de 
Turin.  4to.  1782. 

Benth.  — Bentbam.  An  English  botanist,  secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
London. 

Berg.  — Bergius.  A Swedish  writer  upon  Cape  plants. 

Berg.  C.  — Bergius  (Peter  Jonas).  Descriptiones  Plantarura  ex  Capite  Bon®  Spei. 
8vo.  Stockholm , 1767. 

Berg.  Ho. — Bergius  (Peter  Jonas),  in  Kongl.  Vetenskaps  Academiens  Handlingar. 
8vo.  Stockholm,  1739. 

Berger.  — - J.  Bergeret,  M.  D.  A French  botanist. 

Berg.  Ph.  — Bergeret.  Phytonomatotechnie  universelle.  3 vols.  fol.  Paris. 

Ber.  Mag.  — Martini  (Fried.  Henr.  Wilh.).  Berlinisches  Magazin,  oder  gesammelte 
Schriften.  4 band.  8vo.  Berlin,  1765 — 1767. 

Ber.  Ph.  Tr.  — Bergius  (P.  J.),  in  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  for  1772.  London. 

Bernh.  — Bemhardi.  A German  botanist. 

Bert.  — Bertolini.  A writer  upon  the  Flora  of  Italy. 

Bes.  — Besser.  A Russian  professor,  resident  in  the  Crimea. 

Bet.  Eys Besler  (Basilius).  Hortus  Eystettensis.  2 vols.  fol.  Nuremberg , 1612. 

Bib.  It.  — Memorie  di  Matematica  e Fisica  della  Societa  Italians.  4to.  Perona,  1782 
and  1816. 

Bieb.  — Bieberstein.  A Russian  botanist  of  great  note. 

Bieb.  Cen,  — Bieberstein  (Marschall  von).  Centuri®  Plantarum  ra riorum  Rossi® 
Meridionalis.  Charkovii e.  fol. 

Biv.  — Bivona.  A Sicilian  botanist. 

Biv.  Cen.  — Bivona  Bernardi  ( Antonin. ).  Sicularum  Plantarum  Centuria  prima.  8vo. 
Panormi , 1806. 

Biv.  Sic.  — Bivona  Bernardi  ( Antonin. ).  Stirpium  rariorum  minusque  cognitarum 
in  Sicilia  provenientium  Descriptiones.  4 to.  1813. 

Black.  — Blackwell  (Eliz. ).  A curious  Herbal,  containing  600  cuts  of  the  useftil 
plants.  2 vols.  fol.  London,  1737. 

Blume.  — Blume,  M.  D.  A Dutch  botanist. 

Boc.  Mu.  — Boccone  ( Paolo).  Museo  di  Piante  rare  della  Sicilia,  Malta,  Corsica, 
Italia,  Piemonte,  e Germania.  4to.  Venetia,  1697. 

Boc.  Sic. — Boccone  (Paolo).  leones  et  Descriptiones  rariorum  Plantarum  Sicili®, 
Melit®,  Gallia?,  et  Itali®.  4to.  Londini , 1674. 

Boer.  — Boerhaave.  An  old  Dutch  botanist. 

Bohm.  — Bohmer.  A German  botanical  writer. 

Bois.  — Boissieu  la  Martinidre,  who  accompanied  La  Peyrouse. 

Boj.  — Bojer.  A professor  of  botany  in  the  Isle  of  France. 

— .Boiton-  An  English  writer  on  Fungi. 

^oft.  FiL  — Bolton  (James).  Filices  Britanni®.  4to.  London,  1785 — 1790. 

Bolt.  PiL  — Bolton  (James).  Geschichte  der  merkwiirdigsten  Pilze.  Berlin,  1795. 

Bon.  Mon.  — Bonpland  ( Aim6).  Monographic  des  Melas tomes  et  Rhexes  et  autres 

Plantes  de  cet  Ordre.  fol.  Paris,  1 809. 
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Bo„  Mitt.  — Bonpland  (Aim6).  Description  dec  Plante.  «***  4 Mdmaison 

des  M" et  Rhexei  et  autres 

B^T  BoVptan^A  French  trailer rm 

!i2=t5a“  ”"• 

and  4 to,  published  monthly  vols  £ondon,  1787—1830. 

*£  m!  = S^etTwm  ?X">  Botanical  Miscellany.  2 parts,  8vo.  Won, 

1830.  „ • t n0„ictpr  8 vo  14  vols.  London , 1815—1830. 

Si  S£It£  “s  Repository  for  new  and  rare  plants.  10  vols.  4to.  Won, 

sSS?o.  Biihir  TmZISt 

*BZr£rTZJ:$T  IS?. ofcWUWand  Natoal  History  of  Jamaica.  An 
BnJ.-Cwne  (Patrick).  The  Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  fol.  Won, 
Br^Rem. Brown  (Robert).  General  Remarks,  Geographical  and  Systematical,  on 

Brh®. -nie°Bmu"e  Amt'  **»»&**  ^ ^ 179‘' 

Br^dl  Sue.1— Bradley  (Richard).  Historic  Plantarum  Succulentarum.  4to.  London, 
1716—1727. 

X.7o“Xr;,erit  Philosophical  Journal.  Edin^H.  published  every  three 

Sr”°naS_Breynius  (Jacobus).  Exoticarum  Plantarum  Centuria.  fol.  Gedam. 

Breynius  (Jacobus).  Prodromus  Fasciculi  rariorum  Plantarum  in  Hortis 

Holtandiatobirvatarum.  2 vols.  4to.  Gedani,  1680-1689. 

Brid  — Bridel.  A German  writer  upon  Mosses.  _ . ..  1^Q_ 

JJrid.  Mus. — Bridel  (Samuel  Elias).  Muscologia.  4to.  Gothcc  et  Pansus,  1191 

1803. 

Brig. J.  Brignoli.  Professor  at  Verona. 

Brm.—  Burmann.  A Dutch  editor  of  other  people’s  works. 

Broeg. Broegelmann.  A German  botanist. 

Brong. A.  Brongniart.  A French  botanist. 

Brot. Brotero.  A Portuguese  botanist.  . A1 

Brot.  ins. — Brotero  (Felix  Avellar).  Flora  Lusitamca.  2 vola  8vo.  0/ywtp.  1801- 
Brot  Ph. Brotero  (Felix  A vellar).  Phytograph  la  Lusitania;  selection  fol.  Ulysstp. 


1801.  . , „ . _ . 

Brou.  — Broussonet  A French  botanist,  and  traveller  m Barbary. 

Bruce  TV.  — Bruce  (James).  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  5 vols.  4to. 

Bry.  Hist?-—- Bryant  (Charles).  Flora  Dietetica,  or  History  of  Esculent  Plants.  8vo. 

London,  1783.  . 

Buc.  — Buchanan.  An  English  physician,  and  traveller  in  Nepal. 

Buck.  — Buchoz  (Pierre  Joseph).  Collection  des  Fleurs,  fol.  Paris. 

Bui.  — Bulliard.  A French  writer  upon  Fungi. 

Bui.  Her.  — Bulliard.  Herbier  de  la  France,  fol.  1780,  &c. 

Bui.  Ph.  — Bulletin  des  Sciences,  par  la  Societe  Philomathique  de  Paris.  1791 — 1816. 

Bur.  Af. Bunmann  (Johannes).  Rariorum  Africanarum  Plantarum  Decades  10. 

4to.  Amstelodami , 1738 — 1739.  v T 

Bur.  Am.  — Burmann  (Johannes).  Plant®  Americana  a C.  Plunder  detect®  et  a J. 

Burmanno  edit®,  fol.  Amstdod.  1755. 

Bur.  In.  — Burmann  (Johannes).  Flora  Indica.  4to.  Lugd.  Bat.  1768. 

Bur.  Zey. — Burmann  (Johannes).  Thesaurus  Zeylanicus.  4to.  Amst.  1737. 
Bure. — Burchell.  An  English  botanist,  and  traveller  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Burg.  — Burgsdorf.  A German  botanist. 

Bux. — Buxbaum,  M.  D.  A Russian  botanist;  travelled  through  Armenia. 

Bux.  C. — Buxbaum  (Joh.  Christ.).  Plantarum  minus  cognitarum  Centuries  quinque. 
4 to.  1728. 

C.  Bauh.  — Caspar  Bauhin.  A celebrated  botanist  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

C.  §■  B.  — Castagne  and  Robillard.  French  botanists? 

C.  G. — Commentarii  Societatis  Regia?  Scieutiarum  Gottingensis.  4to.  1751 — 1816. 
Cas.  — Cxsalpinus.  A famous  old  Italian  botanist. 

Cam. — Campana.  An  Italian  cultivator. 

Cam.  Ep. — Camerarius  (Joachim).  De  Plantis  Epitome  utilissima.  4to.  Franco f. 
Man.  1586. 

Cam.  H.  — Camerarius  (Joachim).  Hortus  Medicus  et  Philosophicus.  4to.  Franc. 
Mam.  1588. 

Campd.  — Campdera.  A Spanish  botanist. 

Carey. — W.  Carey,  D.  D.,  of  Serampore. 

Carm.  — Capt.  D.  Carmichael.  A Scotch  botanist. 

Cass. — H.  Cassini.  A French  botanist. 

Castag.  — L.  Castagne.  A French  botanist? 

Cat.  — M.  Catesby.  A botanist,  and  traveller  in  North  America. 

Cat.  Car.  — Catesby  (Marsh).  The  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  &c.  2 vols. 
fol.  London , 1741 — 1743. 

Cat Cavanilles.  A Spanish  professor  and  botanist. 

Cav.  Dis. — Cavanilles  (Ant.  Jos.).  Monadelphia;  Classis  Disscrtationes.  10  vols. 
4 to.  Paris , 1785—1789.  Madrid,  1790. 

Cav.  Ic Cavanilles  (Ant.  Jos.).  leones  et  Descriptiones  Plantarum  qua;  aut  sponte 

in  Hispania  crescunt  aut  in  Ilortis  hospitantur.  6 vols.  fol.  Madrit.  1791 — 1800. 
Cer.  — Vicente  Cervantez.  A Spanish  botanist  and  professor. 

Chaix — A French  botanist  and  ecclesiastic. 

Chaim.  Ic. — Figures  of  Bulbs,  by  Miss  Chalmers. 

Cham.  — Chamisso.  A German  traveller  round  the  world. 

Chan.  Cam.  — Chandler’s  Camellias.  London. 

Choi.  — Choisy.  A Swiss  botanist. 

Chois.  Hyp Choisy  (J.  D. ).  Prodromus  d’une  Monographic  de  la  Famille  des  Hy- 

per icin£es.  4 to.  1821. 

CL  H.  — Clusius  ( Carolus).  Rariorum  Plantarum  Historia.  fol.  Antwerp,  1601. 

CL  Pan.  — Clusius  (Carolus).  Rariorum  aliquot  Stirpium  per  Pannoniam  observ. 

Historia.  8vo.  1583  ( IIulL  ),  1584  (J?is.). 

Clair.  — Clairville.  A French  botanist. 

— J-  Clarion.  A French  botanist. 

Clem.  — S.  Clemente.  A Spanish  agriculturist. 

— Clusius.  An  old  French  botanist  and  traveller. 

Co.  C.  — Colville’s  Catalogue.  Plants  cultivated  in  Colville’s  nursery,  Chelsea. 

Col.  Cas Colladon  (Frederic).  Histoire  Naturelle  et  Mldicale  des  Casses.  4to. 

Montpelier , 1816. 

^°16]^C — Columna  ( Fabius).  Minus  cognitarum  Stirpium  Ecphrasis.  4to.  Roma, 

CoL  H.  Rip.  — Colla.  Hortus  Ripulensis.  4to.  Turin , 1822 — 1827. 

Col.  Ph.  — Columna (Fabius).  Phytobasanos.  4to.  1592. 

Colebrooke.  A celebrated  English  writer  upon  Indian  plants. 

Coll.  J.  F.  Colladon.  A Genevese  botanist. 

Com.  — Commelin.  A Dutch  garden  botanist. 

^.-Commelyn  (Caspar).  Horti  Medici  Amstelodamensis  rariorum  Plantarum 
Dcscriptio  et  leones.  2 vols.  fol.  Amst.  1 703. 

Com.  Pet.  — Commentarii  Academies  Scieutiarum  Pctropolitanae.  14  vols.  4to.  Petrop. 
1728—1751. 

Com.  Pr.  — Commelyn  (Caspar).  Pradudia  Botanica  ad  publicas  Plantarum  Dernon- 
strationes.  4 to.  L.  Bat.  1703. 

Com.  R.  — Commelyn  (Caspar).  Horti  Medici  Amstelodamensis  Planta;  rariores  et 
exotica;.  4to.  L.  Bat.  1706. 

Cook.  — Cook  (James).  Voyage  round  the  World  (2d).  2 vols.  4to.  1777. 

Cor.  Ca.  — Comuti  (Jacob.).  Canadcnsium  Plantarum  aliarumque  nondum  editarum 
Historia.  4to.  Paris,  1635. 

^orr — Correa  de  Serra.  A Portuguese  botanist  and  diplomatist. 

~r- — Crantz.  An  Austrian  botanist. 

Cr.  Au. — Crantz  (Henr.  Joh.  Nepora.).  Stirpes  Austriaca;.  8vo.  1762. 
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Crypt.  Brit.  — Greville  (Charles  Kaye).  The  British  Cryptogamic  Flora.  5 vols.  8vo. 
Cun.  — A.  Cunningham.  A collector  of  plants  for  Kew  Gardens.  w .mill 

Cup.  Pa. Cupani  (Franciscus).  Pamphytum  Siculum,  seu  Historia  Plantarum 

Cupani  (Franciscos).  Catalogue  Plantarum  Sicularum  noviter  detectarum. 
Panormi,  1652. 

Cur.  — Curtis.  An  English  writer  upon  plants.  . , 

Cur.  Lon.—  Curtis  (William).  Flora  Londinensis.  fol.  London,  1777,  continued. 
Curt.  Bot.  Mag.  — Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine.  . 

Cut. Cusson.  A Swiss  writer  upon  Umbelliferee,  whose  wife  burnt  his  herbarium. 

Cyr.  — Cyrilli.  An  Italian  botanist.  . 

Cyr.  Ne. — Cyrillo  (Domenico).  Plantarum  rariorum  Regni  Neapolitam  Specimen, 
fol.  NeapoL  1788—1792. 


Dalech.— Dalechamps  (Jacques).  Historia  generalis  Plantarum.  2 vols.  fol.  Lugd. 
1586— 1587. 

Dan.  — Danthoine.  A French  botanist. 

Dav.  — H.  Davies,  D.D.  A Welsh  botanist. 

Deb.  — Debry.  A botanist  of  Frankfort. 

Dec.  — Decandolle.  A celebrated  French  systematic  botanist. 

Dec.  As.  — Decandolle  (Augustus  Pyramus).  Astragalogia.  4to.  et  fol.  1802. 

Dec.  Bis.  — Decandolle  ( Augustus  Pyramus).  Monographic  des  Biscutelles,  in  Annales 
du  Museum,  vol.  18.  1811.  4to.  _ . 

Dec.  Cac. — Decandolle  (Augustus  Pyramus).  Dissertation  on  Cacti,  in  M6moires  du 
Museum,  vol.  17.  ... 

Dec.  Dies.  — Decandolle  (Augustus  Pyramus).  Dissertations  diflfi&rens  sur  la  Botanique. 
Various  fascicles.  4to. 

Dec.  Gen.  — Decandolle  (Augustus  Pyramus).  Plantes  rares  du  Jardin  de  Geneve. 
Fasc.  1,  2.  fol.  Geneva,  1825. 

Dec.  Ic.  — Decandolle  ( Augustus  Pyramus).  leones  Plantarum  Gallise  rariorum.  4to. 
Paris,  1808. 

Dec.  Leg.  — Decandolle  (Augustus  Pyramus).  M&noires  sur  les  Legumineuses. 

4 to. 

Dec.  Mon.  — Decandolle  (Augustus  Pyramus).  Catalogue  Plantarum  Horti  Monspe- 
liensis,  addito  observationum  circa  Species  novas  aut  non  satis  cognitas  Fasciculo. 
8vo.  1813. 

Dec.  Mu.  — Decandolle  (Augustus  Pyramus).  Annales  du  Museum  d’Histoire  Na- 
turelle.  4to.  1802. 

Dec.  PI.  — Decandolle  (Augustus  Pyramus).  Plantarum  Historia  succulentarum. 

foL  and  4 to.  Paris , 1799 — 1830. 

Del.  — Delile.  A French  professor,  and  traveller  in  Egypt. 

Del.  JEg.  — Delile  (Alire  Rafeneau).  Mdmoires  Botaniques  extraits  de  la  Description 
de  l’Egypte.  fol.  Paris,  1813.  — Et  Flora  ASgyptiaca  illustrata.  fol.  Paris,  1813. 
Del.  Eryn.  — De  la  Roche  (Francis).  Eryngiorum  necnon  Generis  novi  Alepideae 
Historia.  fol.  Paris,  1808. 

Delan. — Delany.  An  English  artist. 

Deless.  — Delesscrt.  A French  botanist. 

Deless.  Ic.  — Delessert  (Benj.).  leones  selects  Plantarum  in  System,  univers.  dcscrip- 
tarum.  4to.  1 820. 

Den.  Br.  — Watson  (P.  W.).  Dendrologia  Britannica.  1vol.  1825. 

Desf.  — Desfontaines.  A French  botanist,  and  traveller  in  Barbary. 

Des.  Eg. — Description  de  l’Egypte,  ou  Rccueil  des  Observations  et  des  Rccherches 
.faites  pendant  l'Expedition  de  l’Armee  Fran^aise.  4to.  et  fol.  1810. 

Desf.  Mem.  — Desfontaines  (Rene  Louiche).  M4 moires  de  l’Academie  Royale  des 
Sciences.  4 to.  1666. 

Desf.  At.  — Desfontaines  (Rene  Louiche).  Flora  Atlantica.  2 vols.  4to.  Paris,  1798, 

17". 

Desf.  Ch. — Desfontaines  (Rene  Louiche).  Choix  des  Plantes  du  Corollaire  des  In- 
stituts  de  Tournefort.  4to.  Paris,  1 808. 

Desf.  Pic. — Desfontaines  (R£ne  Louiche).  leones  pictae  Hort.  Par.  A Scries  of 
Drawings  of  Plants  grown  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  Not  published. 

Desp. — Desportes.  A French  botanist. 

Desr.  — Dcsrousseaux.  A French  botanist. 

Desv. — Desvaux.  A French  professor  of  botany. 

Deth.  — Dctharding.  A botanist  of  Rostoch. 

D cuts  chi.  FL — Sturm  (Jacob).  Deutschlands  Flora.  2 vols.  4to.  Numberg , 1798,  &c. 
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Dick. — Dickson.  An  English  cryptogamic  botanist. 

Dick.  Cr, — Dickson  (James).  Plantarum  Cryptogamicarum  Britannia  Fasciculi. 

Svols.4to.  London,  1785 — 1793. 

Die. — Dietrich.  A German  gardener. 

DU. — Dillwyn.  An  English  writer  upon  Conferva. 

Di.  El. — Dillenius  (John  Jac.).  Hortus  Elthamensis.  2 vols.  fbl.  Londini , 1732. 
Di.  Mute.  — Dillenius  (John  Jac. ).  Historia  Muscorum.  4to.  Oxonii,  1741. 

Dit. — Ditmar.  A Dutch  botanist. 

Dod.  M. — Dodart  (Denys).  M£moires  pour  servir  i l'Histoire  des  Plantes,  fol. 
Parti,  1676. 

Dod.  Pc.  — Dodoneus  or  Dodoens  ( Rambrot).  Stirpium  Historia  Pemptades  vL  fol. 
Antwerp,  1583. 

Domb.  — Dombey,  A French  traveller  in  South  America. 

D.  Don,  — David  Don.  Librarian  to  the  Linnean  Society. 

G.  Don.  — George  Don. 

Dor.  — Dorthes.  A French  botanist. 

Don. — Douglas.  A collector  of  plants. 

Dow,  — Downe. 

Dry.  — Dryander.  A Swedish  botanist. 

Dub.  — Dubois.  A French  botanist. 

Duck.  — Duchesne.  A French  botanist  or  horticulturist 
Dufr.  — Dufresne.  A French  writer  upon  Valerians. 

Dufir . VcU.  — Dufresne  (Pierre).  Histoire  Naturelle  et  Mddicale  de  la  Famille  des 
Valerian  4es.  4to.  1811. 

Dnh.  — Duhamel.  A celebrated  French  physiological  botanist 

Duh.Ar, — Duhamel  du  Monceau  (Henri  Louis).  Trait 6 des  Arbres  et  Arbustes 
qui  se  cultivent  en  France  en  pleine  terre.  2 vols.  4to.  Paris , 1755. 

Duh.  Fr. — Duhamel  du  Monceau  (Henri  Louis).  Trait6  des  Arbres  frui tiers. 

2 vols.  4to.  Paris,  1768 ; 3 vols.  8vo.  Paris , 1782  ; fol.  Paris,  1808,  et  seq. 

Dnh.  No.  — See  Duh.  Ar.  A new  edition,  by  Michel.  5 vols.  folio.  Paris,  1 801— 
1816. 

Dion.  — Dumont  Courset.  A writer  upon  French  garden  plants. 

Dun.  Mon.  — Dunal  (Michel  Felix).  Monographic  des  Anonacles.  4to. 

Dun.  So.  — Dunal  (Michel  Felix).  Histoire  Naturelle,  M6dicale,  et  Economique, 
des  Solanum  et  des  Genres  qui  ont  6te  confondus  avec  eux.  4to.  Montpelier , 1813. 
Dunal  — Dunal  A French  botanist 
Durand.  — Durand.  A French  botanist. 

Durb.  — Durborough. 

Duroi.  — Du  Roi.  A German  writer  upon  plants. 

Duroi.  Ha. — Du  Roi  (Joh.  Phil.).  Die  Harbkische  wilde  Baumzucht.  2 vols.  8vo. 

Braunschweig,  1771 — 1772. 

Dut.  — Dutour.  A Belgic  botanist 
Duval  — Duval.  A French  botanist. 

Dw.  Con. — Dillwyn  (Lewis  Weston).  Synopsis  of  the  British  Confervas.  4to.  1802— 


E.  B.  1 — English  Botany,  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  and  Mr.  James 
Eng.  Bot.  J Sowerby.  36  vols.  8vo. 

F-  — English  Flora.  By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 

Ed.  Jour.  1 — The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  JournaL  8vo.  Edinburgh.  Published 
Ed.  PA.  Jour.  J quarterly. 

Eddy.  — Eddy.  An  English  gardener. 

Ehr.  PI  — Ehret  (George  Dion.).  Plants  et  Papiliones  rariores.  fol  London, 
1748—1759. 

Ehren.  — Ehrenberg.  A German  traveller  in  Arabia,  & c. 

Ehrh.  — Ehrhart  A German  botanist. 

-}•  — Ellis.  A London  merchant  and  botanist 
Eu.  — Elliot  An  American  botanist 

Ency.  PI  — Loudon  (J.  C.  L.).  Encyclopedia  of  Plants.  8vo.  London,  1830. 

Esp.  — Esper.  A German  writer  on  Fungi. 

Esper  Fuci.  — Esper  (Eug.  Joh.  Christ).  leones  Fucorum.  Abbildungen  der 
Tange.  4to.  NUmberg,  1 797—1799. 

Et.  — Ettlinger.  A German  writer  on  Salvia. 

Ex.  Bot.  — Exotic  Botany,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  2 vols.  4to.  London,  1804—1808. 

Ex,  FI  — See  Hook.  Ex.  FI. 
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jr“‘  flj— Ra^A(Joh”CB»ptS^*  Hesperides,  sive  De  malorum  auteorum  cul- 
tura  et  usu.  fol.  Roma,  1646. 

fZ'.  Olf— FeuUl&  (L^uU).1”' Journal  des  Observations  Physiques,  Ma^matiques, 
et  Botaniques,  faites  dans  l*Am4rique  Mfaidionale,  &c.  4to >■£*’?• Vd”  Svo 
Fi  Nm  Field  (Baron).  Geographical  Memoirs  of  New  South  Wales,  svo. 

London , 1825. 

Fis.  — Fischer.  A Russian  botanist.  v . 

Fisch.  Ie.  In.  — Collection  of  Drawings  sent  by  Fischer  to  Decandolle.  Not  pub- 

FL^Ant' De  Tussac  (F.  R.).  Flora  Antillarum.  fol.  Paris , 1808,  et  seq. 

FI.  Bad.  — Gmelin  (Carol.  Christ.).  Flora  Badensis-Alsatica.  8vo  1808. 

pi  Bo. Schmidt  (Franc.  Wilib.).  Flora  Bohemica.  2 vols.  fol.  Praga , 1793, 

1794. 

pi  pr, — Flora  Britannica.  By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith. 

pi  Con,  — Morris  ( Richard).  Flora  Conspicua.  8vo.  London,  1826. 

pj  T)an Flora  Danica,  sive  leones  Plantarum  sponte  nascentium  in  Regmspam®  et 

Norvegiae,  &c.  9 vols.  fol.  Hafnia,  1761—1829.  By  Vahl,  Hornemann,  and  Muller. 

pi*  Sibthorp  (Joh.).  Flora  Greca,  ed.  J.  E.  Smith.  6 vols.  fol.  London , 1806 

1829. 

Fl.  Z,a».  — Liniueus  (Carolus).  Flora  Lapponica.  8vo.  Amstelodami,  1757. 

FI  £on.* Curtis  (William).  Flora  Londinensis.  fol.  London,  1777,  continued. 

Fl.  Mex.  Ic.  In. Sesse  and  Mocino.  Flora  Mexicans  Icon.  ined.  Iconibus  ab  ipso 

Sesse  et  Cervantesio  curatis  nondum  editis  usus  est  Candolleus. 

Fl.  Mon.  — Magroff  (W.).  Flora  Monacensis. 

Fl  Nap. Tenore  (Michel).  Flora  Neapolitana.  4 vols.  fol.  Neap.  1811,  &c. 

pi  Norv. Gunnerus  (Joh.  Enn.).  Flora  Norvegica.  2 vols.  fol.  Nidrosia r,  1766  ; 

Hafnia,  1772.  _ . „ . - . 

pi  ptTm Ruiz  (HippoL)  et  Pavon  (Jos.).  Flora  Peruviana  et  Chilensis.  5 vols.  fol. 

Madriti,  1798—1799.  . „ , „ . . _ 

pi  por, Hoffman segg  and  Link.  Flore  Portugaise.  Fol.  Rostock  and  Berlin , 

FL^Pyr.  — Picot  de  la  Peyrouse  (Philippe).  Figures  de  la  Flore  des  Pyrenees,  fol. 
Paris , 1795 — 1801. 

pi  Scot. Lightfoot  (John).  Flora  Scotica.  2 vols.  8vo.  London,  1776. 

pi.  Ver. Pollini  (Cyrus).  Flora  Veronensis.  3 vols.  8vo.  Verona,  1822 — 1824. 

Flu,  — Fliigg.  A German  writer  upon  Grasses. 

For.  JEg. — Forskahl  (Petrus).  Flora  iEgyptiaco- Arabics.  4to.  1775.  Or,  leones 
Rerum  Nat.  4to.  Hafnice,  1776. 

Forsk.  — Forskahl.  A Danish  naturalist,  and  traveller  in  Arabia. 

Forst.  — Forster.  A traveller  in  the  South  Seas  with  Captain  Cook. 

For.  Co.  Goet.  — Commentarii  Societatis  Regia*  Scientiarum  Gottingensis.  4to.  Got- 
tingen, 1751,  to  the  present  time. 

Forst. Forster  (George).  Characters  generum  Plantarum  quas  in  Itinere  ad  In- 

sulas Maris  Australis,  &c.  4to.  1776. 

Fra.  — Frazer.  A gardener,  and  collector  of  plants  in  North  America. 

Fras.  Mon.  — Fraser  (John).  A short  History  of  the  Agrostis  Cornucopi®.  fol. 
London,  1789. 

Fries.  — Fries.  A Swedish  botanist,  and  writer  upon  Fungi 

Fries.  Obs.  — Fries  (Elias).  Observationes  Mycologies.  12mo.  2 vols.  Hafnice , 

1815—1818. 

Fro.  — Frolich.  A German  writer  upon  Gentiana. 

Funk.  — Funk.  A German  cryptogamic  botanist. 

Fuchs.  — Fuchs  (Leonhard).  De  Historia  Stirpium  Commentarii  insignes.  fol.  Ba- 
silicc,  1542 — 1545. 


G.  $ A.  — Greville  and  Arnott.  British  botanists. 

Gae.  — Gaertner.  A celebrated  German  carpologist. 

Gae.  Fr.  — Gaertner  (Josephus).  De  Fructibus  et  Seminibus  Plantarum.  2 vols.  4to. 
Lipsia,  1788—1791. 

Gar.  Aix. — Garidel  (Pierre  Joseph).  Histoire  des  Plantes  qui  naissent  aux  Environs 
d’Aix.  2 vols.  fol.  Aix,  1715. 

Gard.  Mag.  — Loudon  (J.  C.  L.).  Gardener’s  Magazine.  London,  1826,  continued. 
Gau.  — Gaudin.  A Swiss  botanist. 

Gag.  — Gay.  A French  botanist. 
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Gay.  Dis.  — Gay  (John).  Fragment  d’une  Monographic  des  Buttneriac£es.  4to. 
Paris,  1823. 

Ger.  — Gerard.  An  old  French  botanist. 

Ger.  Em.  — Gerard  (John).  The  Herbal,  or  General  History  of  Plants,  fol.  London , 
1597.  Enlarged  by  Johnson,  fol.  1638. 

Ger.  Gal.  — Gerard  (Ludovic).  Flora  Gallo-provincialis.  8vo.  Paris,  1761. 

Gil.  Eu.  — Gilibert  (Joh.  Em.).  Histoire  des  Plantes  de  l’Europe,  ou  E16mens  de 
Botanique  Pratique.  2 vols.  8vo.  Lyons,  1798  ; 3 vols.  8vo.  Lyons,  1806. 

Gilib. — Gilibert.  A Lithuanian  botanist. 

Gill.  — Gillies’s  MSS.  Dr.  Gillies,  a Scotch  botanist. 

Gin.  — Gingins.  A French  botanist, 

Gled.  — Gleditsch.  A German  botanist. 

Glox.  — Gloxin.  A botanist  of  Strasburgh. 

Gm.  — Gmelin.  A Russian  botanist,  and  traveller  in  Siberia. 

Gm.  It.  — Gmelin(J.  G.).  Reise  durch  Sibirien.  4 vols.  8vo.  Gotting.  1751 — 1753. 
Gm.  Si. — Gmelin  (J.  G.)  Flora  Sibirica.  4 vols.  4to.  Petropol.  1747 — 1769. 

Goch.  — Gochnat.  A German  botanist. 

Gold.  — Goldie.  A nurseryman  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland. 

Goldb.  — Goldbach.  A Russian  botanist. 

Good.  — Goodenough.  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  An  English  botanist. 

Gou.  — Gouan.  A French  botanist. 

Gou.IL  — Gouan  ( Antoine).  Illustrationes  Botanic®,  fol.  Tiguri,  1773. 

Gou.  M.  — Gouan  (Antoine).  Hortus  Regius  Monspeliensis.  8vo.  Lugduni,  1762. 

Gr.  Wo Sinclair  ( George).  Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis.  8vo.  1825. 

Grab.  — Graham,  M.  D.  Regius  professor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh.  An  assiduous 
botanist. 

Grev.  — Greville.  An  English  botanist,  and  writer  upon  cryptogamic  plants. 

Grev.  Cryp. — Greville  (Robert  Kaye).  The  Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora.  4 vols.  8vo. 

Gro Gronovius.  A botanist  of  Leyden. 

Guer.  — Guersent.  A French  botanist. 

Gill.  — Giildenstaedt.  A Russian  botanist. 

Giint.  — Gunther.  A Silesian  botanist. 

H.  An.  — Hortus  Anglicus. 

H.  8f  B Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  Famous  travellers  and  botanists. 

H.  Sf  B.  N. — Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth.  Nova  Plantarum  Genera  et  Species. 
7 vols.  4to.  Paris,  1815  to  1825. 

H.  Ben.  — Roxburgh  (Will.).  Hortus  Bcngalensis.  8vo.  Calcutta,  1814. 

H.  Ber. — Willdenow  ( Car.  Lud. ).  Hortus  Berolinensis.  fol.  Berlin,  1806 — 1810. 
H.  C.  — Chelsea  botanic  garden. 

H.  Cels.  — Catalogue  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  M.  Cels. 

H.  C7.— Linnaeus  (Carolus).  Hortus  ClifFortianus.  fol.  Amst.  1737. 

H.  Er.  — Hortus  Erfurtsiensis.  Catalogue  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  Erfurt. 

H.  Er.  Wo.  — Hortus  Ericeus  Wobumensis.  4to.  London,  1824. 

H.  Flor.  — Passaeus  (Crispinus).  Hortus  Floridus.  fol.  Amheim,  1614. 

H.  §■  G.  Ic.  — Hooker  (W.  J.)  and  Greville  (R.  K. ).  leones  Filicum.  fol.  London, 
1827. 

H.  G.  — Hooker,  LL.D.,  and  Greville,  LL.D.  English  botanists  resident  in  Scot- 
land. 

H.  Got,  — Hortus  Gdttingensis.  2 fasc.  fol.  Gottingce,  1809 — 1813. 

Hal.  H.  — Haller  (Albert).  Historia  Stirpium  indigenarum  Helvetiae.  3 vols.  fol. 
Berne,  1768. 

H.  Has.  — Moench  (Conrad).  Enumeratio  Plantarum  indigenarum  Hassieae.  8vo. 
Cassel,  1777. 

H.  Kew. — Aiton  (William).  Hortus  Kewensis.  Ed.  1.  3 vol.  8vo.  London , 1789. 
H.  L Liverpool  botanic  garden. 

H.  Madr.  — Lagasco  (Mariano).  Catalogus  Plantarum  quae  in  Horto  Regio  Madri- 
tensi  colebantur  anno  1815.  8vo.  Madrid,  1816. 

H.  Mon.  — Decandolle  (Aug.  Pyr.).  Catalogus  Horti  Monspeliensis.  8vo.  Monspelii, 
1813;  8vo.  Gottingen,  1777. 

H.  N.  H. — Hotton  (Petrus).  Rei  herbariaj  Historiae  et  fatto  sermo  Acad.  4to.  Lugd. 
1695. 

H.  Par. — Of  the  Paris  garden. 

H.  pfl . — Houttuyn  (Martin).  Des  Ritters  von  Linnd  Pflanzensystem  nach  dcr 
Anleitung  des  Houttuynschen  Werks.  14  vols.  8vo.  Niimberg,  1777—1788. 
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i >lr£XSSS£  SCSI'S  »_  — » *- 

JT^Iv*— Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

Alpiiue  Cemiolice.  4 to.  «-*  .78* 

^“^“—He^en^aG.  Hie  tori*  Lichenum  preertim  Prumicorum. 

8vo.  Regiomonti,  1782. 

Ha/.— Haller.  A Swiss  botanist. 

Ham.— TlSn!11'  A°sXh  botanist,  and  traveller  In  the  East  Indies. 

Har  — Hartig.  A writer  on  the  culture  of  forest  trees. 

Haw.  — Haworth.  An  English  writer  upon  succulent  plants. 

Hoy!  ~ TV*— ^ajme^(  Frid?  ^Gottlieb).  Termini  Botanici  Iconibus  illustrati.  4 to. 
Ha"U1Jt'— Hayne  (Frid.  Gottlieb)  in  Usteri’s  Annalen  der  Botanik.  6 vols.  8vo. 

(Johannes).  Theoria  GenerationUet  Fructification*  PlanUrum 
H^r,A^—Hedwig4y'ohannes)°(  ’ Species  Muscorum  Frondosorum.  4 to.  Liptut, 
Hechu.1—  Hedwig.  A German  cryptogamic  botanist. 

H«. Heister.  A German  botanist.  . 

Her  Am. Courset  (Dumont  de),  or  Delaune.  Herbier  de  1’ Amateur.  Fans. 

Herb.  — Herbert.  An  English  divine  and  botanist. 

Herb.  Ar. Herbert  (William).  A Botanical  Arrangement  of  Bulbous  Roots.  8vo. 

1821. 

Her.  Ger. L’Heritier  (Charles  Louis).  Geraniologia.  fol.  Paris,  1787,  1788. 

Her.  Lug. Hermann  (Paulus).  Horti  Lugduni  Batavi  Catalogue.  8vo.  Lugd. 

Bat.  1687. 


Her,  Par. Hermann  (Paulus).  Paradisus  Batavus.  4to.  Lugd.  Bat.  1798. 

Her.  Ser.  — L’Heritier  (Charles  Louis).  Sertum  Anglicum,  sive  Plant®  rano 


rariores.  fol. 


HnTst'.  — L’Heritier  (Charles  Louis).  Stirpes  nov®  aut  minus  cognit®.  fol.  Paris , 
1784,  1785. 

Herit.  — L’Heritier.  A French  botanist. 

Hern.  — Hermann.  Professor  of  botany  at  Leyden. 

Heyne. Heyne.  A writer  on  East  Indian  Plants. 

HU. Auguste  St.  Hilaire.  A French  botanist,  and  traveller  in  Brazil. 

HiU.  — Hill.  An  English  compiler  of  botanical  matters. 

Hof.  Cryp. — Hoffmann  (Georg  Franz).  Vegetabilia  Cryptogamica.  4to.  Lipsia, 
1787  — 1790. 

Hof.  Ger.  — Hoffmann  (Georg  Franz).  Flora  Germanica.  2 vols.  4to. 

Hof.  Got.  — Hoffmann  (Georg  Franz).  Programma  Horti  Gottingensis.  fol. 
1793. 

Hof.  Ph. — Hoffmann  (Georg  Franz).  Phytographische  Blatter.  8vo.  Gottingen. 
Hof  Sa.  — Hoffmann  (Georg  Franz).  Historia  Salicum  Iconibus  illustrate,  fol. 
Lipsiee , 1785. 

Hof.Um . — Hoffmann  (Georg  Franz).  Umbelliferarum  Genera.  8vo.  1816. 

Hofg.  — Hoffmannsegg.  A botanist  of  Dresden. 

Hofm. — Hoffmann.  A German  writer  upon  Umbellifer®,  Ac. 

Hogg.  — Hogg.  A nurseryman  at  New  York. 

Hok.  — Hokert.  A Swedish  botanist. 

Hoi.  — Hoi  well.  An  English  botanist. 

Holm.  — Holmskiold.  A Danish  botanist. 

Hook.  — Hooker.  An  English  botanist,  and  professor  at  Glasgow. 

Hook.  Ex.  FL  — Hooker  (W.  J.).  The  Exotic  Flora.  3 vols.  8vo.  Edihb.  1825— 
1827. 


Hook.  Jung.  — Hooker  (W.  J.).  Monograph  of  the  British  Jungermanni®.  4to.  Lon- 
don, 1812  — 1816. 

Hoppe.  — Hoppe.  A German  botanist,  and  collector  of  plants. 

Hor.  Pk.  — Hor®  Physic®  Berolinenses.  fol.  Berlin. 

Horn.  — Hornemann.  A Danish  botanist  and  professor. 

Homs.  — Homschurch.  A German  botanist  and  professor. 
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Hurt. — Of  the  gardens. 

Hort.  Tr. — Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  7 vols.  4to.  Con- 
tinued. 

Host. — Host.  An  Austrian  writer  upon  grapes  and  European  plants. 

Hoit.  Gr.  *1  — Host  (Nicol.  Thom.).  leones  et  Descriptiones  Graminum  Austriacorum. 
H.  G.  \ 3 vols.  fol.  Vindob.  1801  — 1803. 

HouL — Houttuyn.  A botanist  of  Amsterdam. 

Hrtm. — Hartmann.  A botanist  of  Stockholm. 

Hud. — Hudson.  An  English  writer  upon  British  plants. 

Hum. — Humboldt.  A celebrated  Prussian  traveller  and  philosopher. 

Hunter.  — An  English  botanist. 

Ic.  H.  K.  — Bauer  (Francis).  Delineations  of  Exotic  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Kew,  published  by  W.  J.  Aiton.  foL  London , 1796. 

U.  Ac.  Pa,  — Isnard.  See  Ac.  Par. 

Ives.  — Ives.  An  American  botanist. 

J.  — Jussieu.  A celebrated  French  systematic  botanist. 

Jac.  — Jacquin.  An  Austrian  traveller  in  South  America,  and  botanist 

Jac.  Am. — Von  Jacquin  (Nicolas  Jos.).  Stirpium  Americanarum  Histona.  fol.  1763. 

Jac.  Am.  Pic. — The  same  work  with  coloured  plates,  no  date. 

Jac.  Au. — Von  Jacquin  (Nicolas  Jos.).  Florae  Austriac®  leones.  5 vols.  fol.  Vindob . 
1773—1778. 

Jac.  C.  — Von  Jacquin  (Nicolas  Jos.).  Collectanea  ad  Botanicam,  &c.  spectantia. 

5 vols.  4to.  Vindob.  1786 — 1796. 

Jac.  Ec. — Von  Jacquin  (Nicolas  Jos.).  Eclog®  Botanic®,  fol.  1811 — 1816. 

Jac.  Fr. — Von  Jacquin  (Nicolas  Jos.).  Fragmenta  Botanica.  fol.  1800 — 1809. 

Jac.  Gram. — Von  Jacquin  (Nicolas  Jos.).  Eclog®  Botanic®,  fol.  1811 — 1816. 

Jac.  H.  Vin. — Von  Jacquin  (Nicolas  Jos.).  Hortus  Botanicus  Vindobonensis.  3 vols. 
fol.  Vindob.  1764—1776. 

Jac.  Ic — Von  Jacquin  (Nicolas  Jos.).  leones  Plantarum  rariorum.  8 vols.  fol.  Vindob. 
1781—1793. 

Jac.  M.  — Von  Jacquin  (Nicolas  Jos.).  Miscellanea  Austriaca  ad  Botanicam,  &c. 

spectantia.  2 vols.  4to.  Vindob.  1778—1781. 

Jac.  Ob. — Von  Jacquin  (Nicolas  Jos.).  Observationes  Botanic®,  fol.  Vindob.  1764 
—1771. 

Jac.  Ox. — Von  Jacquin  (Nicolas  Jos.).  Oxalidis  Monographia  Iconibus  illustrata.  4to. 
Vindob.  1792. 

Jac.  Sc. — Von  Jacquin  (Nicolas  Jos.).  Plantarum  rariorum  Horti  C®sarei  Schoen- 
brunensia.  4 vols.  fol.  Vindoboncn.  1797—1804. 

Jac.  St. — Von  Jacquin  (Nicolas  Jos.).  Stapeli®  cult®,  fol.  Vindob.  1806 — 1815. 
Jack — Jackson.  An  English  botanist. 

Jnghans. — Junghans.  A botanist  of  Halle. 

Jo.  H.  N. — Journal  d’Histoire  Naturelle.  2 vols.  4to.  Paris , 1792. 

Jo.  Sc. — Journal  of  Science,  edited  at  the  Royal  Institution.  8vo.  Published  quar- 
terly. 

Jon. — Jones.  An  accomplished  writer  upon  Indian  matters. 

Jun.  Ic. — Junghans  (Phil.  Carp.).  leones  Plantarum  ad  Vitam  impress®,  fol. 
Hala,  1787. 

Juts,  Sci. — Jussieu,  in  Memoir es  de  l’Acad^mie  Royale  des  Sciences.  4to.  Paris,  1740. 
K<xm.  — K®mpfer.  A traveller  in  Japan. 

Kam.  Am. — Ksmpfer  (Engelbert).  Amcenitates  Exotic®.  4 to.  Lemgovix , 1712. 
Kxm.  Ic. — Kampfer  (Engelbert).  leones  select®  Plantarum.  fol.  London,  1791. 
Kern.  Abr.  — Kemer  (John  Sim.).  Abbildungen  und  Beschreibungen  der  Baume 
welche  in  Wiirtemberg  wild  wachsen.  4 heft.  4to.  Stuttgard,  1783 — 1786. 

Ker.  Rec.  — Ker  (John  Bellenden).  Recensi©  Plantarum  hucus^ue  in  Repositorio 
Botanicorum  depictarum.  4to.  London , 1801. 

Kion.  — Not  known. 

— Kitaibel.  A Hungarian  botanist. 

Rn.  Pr.  — Knight’s  Proteace®. 

Hno.  Del, — Knorr  (Georg.  Wolfgang).  Delici®  Natur®  select®.  2 vols.  fol.  Niim~ 
1766,  1767. 

Kno.  Th. — Knorr  (Georg.  Wolfgang).  Thesaurus  Rei  Herbaria  Hortensisque  uni 
versalis.  2 vols.  fol.  1770—1772. 

Koch. — Koch.  A professor  at  Erlang. 
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Koeler.  A writer  on  German  and  French  grasses. 

jCoOe Kolle.  A botanist  of  Erlang. 

' 

1787—1790.  . . 

^ M"  unthTcr^mO  ; Mimr  et  autre,  Bante,  Legumineu«a  du 
K?:UZa  “nth  (tr.S^n!).  Nora  Genera  et  Specie,  PlanUntm.  7 vols. 

4to.  Paris,  1825.  . , . . . 

Kunze. — Kunze.  A German  cryptogamic  botanist. 

tr  srs  ss. 

£ ™‘i><^LUinau!  (CmSIu.  fiSus).™ Pluiurum  rarioram  Hem  UpuU'n.i. 

X.f°F.  Fa°~—  Linnaus^Carol us,  filius).  Plantarum  rariorum  Horti  Upsaliensis  fesci- 

culusl.  fol.  Link 7( Henr.  Frid.)  und  Otto  (Frid.).  Abbildungen  und  Be- 

L.  §•  O.  Ab.  I schreibungen  seltener  Pflanzen  im  Berlin.  Garten.  4to.  Berlin, 

£ L”' ILlZiw™ c*., e. 

wSTrSf  £.  Pbr*» 

l!°Tt.  — Linmean  Society’s  Transactions. 

Tjlh Labillarduire.  A French  botanist.  _ , 

N.H-LabillardUre(Jac.Jul.).  Nova!  Holland!*  Plantarum  Specimen.  2 vols. 

lit  Syn  — (Jac.  Jul.).  leones  Plantarum  Syria  rariorum.  fol.  Paris, 

xj^rr-Sbaiardiere  (Jac.  Jul.).  Relation  du  Voyage  a la  Recherche  de  La 
Pey rouse.  2 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1798. 

Lag.  — Lagasca.  A Spanish  botanist  and  professor. 

Lai La  Lave.  A Mexican  botanist. 

Lam.  — Lamarck.  A French  botanist.  . 

Lam.  Ic.  In.  — Lamarck  (Jean  Baptiste  Monet  de).  Icone,  Plantarum  med. 

Lam.  II.  — Lamarck  (Jean  Baptiste  Monet  de).  Illustration,  dcs  Genres.  4 to. 
Paris,  1791,  &c. 

Lamb.—  A.  B.  Lambert,  V.  P.  L.  S.  An  English  botanist. 

Lamb.  Ci.  — Lambert  (Aylmer  Bourke).  Description  of  the  Genus  Cinchona.  London, 

Lamb.  Pin.  — Lambert  (Aylmer  Bourke).  A Description  of  the  Genus  Pinus.  fol. 

London,  1803.  New  edit.  1829.  . _ , , 

Lamour.  Bis.  — Lamouroux  (Justin).  Dissertations  sur  plusieurs  EspSces  de  hucus. 

4to.  Agen,  1805. 

Lan.  — Langsdorff.  A Russian  botanist. 

Lap. La  Peyrouse.  A French  writer  upon  the  plants  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Lap.  Sax. La  Peyrouse  (Philip  Picot).  Monographia  Saxifragarum  cujus  partem 

fecit,  &c.  Toulouse. 

Lar.  — Laroche.  A French  botanist.  _ 

Lar.  Bis. De  La  Roche  (Daniel).  Specimen  Botanicum  inaugurale  sistens  Descnp- 

tiones  Plantarum  aliquot  novarum.  4to.  1766. 

Law.  — Lawrence  (Miss).  An  English  flower-painter.  # 

Lawr.  Pass.  — Lawrence  (Miss).  Six  numbers  of  coloured  figures  of  Passion  Flowers, 
fol.  London. 

Lawr.  Ros. — Lawrence  (Miss).  A Collection  of  Roses  from  Nature,  fol.  London, 
1799. 

Lax.  — Laxmann.  A German  writer  on  Siberian  plants. 

Lee.  — Leconte.  An  American  botanist. 

Lee.  Pas.  — Leconte’s  Pastures. 

Lech. — Lechenault.  A French  botanist. 

Led. — Ledebour.  A botanist,  and  traveller  in  Siberia. 

Lee.  — Lee.  A nurseryman  at  Hammersmith. 
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Lar flier  Leers  (Joh-  r*®"-)-  Flora  Herbornensis.  8vo.  Colon.  Allobr.  1789. 

Leers.  — Leers.  A German  botanist. 

Leh.  — Lehmann.  A German  botanist,*  and  professor  at  Hamburgh. 

Leh.  As.—  Lehmann  (J.  C.  G.).  Plant®  Asperifoli®  Nucif.  2 vols.  4 to.  Berlin, 
1818. 

Leh.  B — Lehmann  (J.  C.  G.)  in  Berlinisches  Magazin,  &c. 

Leh.  M. — Lehmann  (J.  C.  G.).  Monographia  Generis  Primularum.  4to.  Lipsias, 
1817. 

Leh.  Me.  — Lehmann  (J.  C.  G.).  Generis  Nicotianarum  Histona.  4to.  1818. 

Leh.  Pot.  — Lehmann  (J.  C.  G.).  Monographia  Generis  Potentillarum.  4to.  Ham- 
burgh, 1820. 

Lej.  — Lejeune.  A French  botanist. 

Lem.  — Leman.  A botanist  mentioned  in  Dec.  FI.  Franc. 

Lep.  — Lepechin.  A Russian  botanist. 

Lepel  — Lepelletier.  A French  botanist. 

Lewis.  — Lewis.  An  American  traveller. 

Leys. — Leysser.  A botanist  of  Halle. 

Lich. — Lichtenstein.  A German  botanist  and  professor. 

Light.  — Lightfoot.  A writer  upon  the  Scottish  Flora. 

Liljeb.  — Liljeblad.  A professor  at  Upsal. 

Lind.  — Lindern.  A French  botanist. 

Lind.  Col.  — Lindley  (John).  Collectanea  Botanica.  fol.  London,  1821. 

Lind.  Dig.  — Lindley  (John).  Digitalium  Monographia.  fol.  London,  1821. 

Lind.  Ros.  — Lindley  (John).  Rosarum  Monographia.  8vo.  London,  1821. 

Lindl.  — Lindley.  An  English  botanist,  and  professor  in  London. 

Lin.  Er.  — Linnaeus’s  Eric®.  „ 

Lin.  Tr.  — Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London.  4to.  London , 1791,  &c. 
Lit.  — Livinston.  A Scotch  botanist. 

Lk.  — Link.  A Prussian  botanist. 

Lk.  §*0.  — Link  and  Otto.  Prussian  botanists.  XT  , 

Lk.  Obs.  — Link  (Henr.  Frid.).  Observations  in  Ordines  Plantarum  Natural es 
(Fungos  tantum),  diss.  1.  et  2.  in  Magazin  der  Gesellschaft  Naturforschender 

Lo.  C.  — Loddiges’  Catalogue.  Catalogue  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  Loddiges’  Nur- 
sery at  Hackney. 

Lo.  S.  — Loddiges’  Supplement. 

Lob. — Lobel.  An  old  writer  upon  plants.  . . . -Qi 

Lob.  Ic.  — De  Lobel  or  Lobelius  (Mathias).  Stirpium  leones.  4to.  Antwerp, 

Lob.  Ob.  — De  Lobel  or  Lobelius  (Mathias).  Observationes  Botanic®. 

Lock.  — Lockhart.  Superintendent  of  the  Trinidad  Botanical  Garden. 

Lod — Loddiges.  English  nurserymen  and  botanists. 

Loe.  — Loeffling.  A Swetjish  botanist  and  traveller. 

Lcef.  It.  — Loefling  ( Peter).  Iter  Hispanicum.  8vo.  Stockholm,  17 5b. 

Loe.  Pr.  — Loeselius  (John).  Flora  Prussica.  4to.  Regiomontx,  1793. 

Loi — Loiseleur  Deslongchamps.  A French  botanist.  _ 

Loi.  Gal- Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  (J.  L.  A.).  Fl°™  Galllca-  2 vols-  12m0- 

Loi.  No. -—Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  (J.  L.  A.).  Notices  sur  les  Plantes  a pouter  o 
la  Flore  de  France.  8vo.  Paris,  1810.  fivo 

Loi.  Sup. — Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  (J.  L.  A.).  Supplement  to  Flora 
Paris,  1807. 

Lon. — Londes.  A botanist  of  Gottingen. 

Lou. — Loureiro.  — A Portuguese  traveller  in  Cochin  China.  r , iR<to 

Loud.  Enc.  PI.  — Loudon  (J?  C.  L.).  Encyclopedia  of  Plants.  *'0  ^dn,183£ 

Loud.  G.  M.  — Loudon  (J.  C.  L.).  Gardener’s  Magazine.  8vo.  London,  1826,  & • 

Loud.  MUN.  H. — Loudon  (J.  C.  L.).  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  8vo.  London , 

1828,  &c.  Continued.  , , . iwaniral 

Loudon.  — J.  C.  Loudon.  Author  of  various  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  botanical 

works. 

Lum. — Lumnitzer.  A German  botanist. 

Lunan. — Lunan.  A writer  on  Jamaica  plants. 

LyeU.  — Lyell.  A Scotch  botanist. 

Lyng.  — Lyngbye.  A Danish  writer  upon  cryptogamic  matters. 
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Lyng.  ffyd.-Lyngbye  (H.  C.).  Hydrophytologia  Dtmioa.  4lo.  Copenhagen. 

Lyon . —Lyon.  A collector -of  American  plants. 

p/.  Fi.  — Moretti  (Gius.).  Notixia  sopra  diverse  Pisr>te  da  aggungiarxi  alia 

^Fbra^V^icentina.  plantarum  Historico  Universalis  Osomensis.  2 vds. 

-?M6nwfrM  de l’Xnstitut  National  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts.  4to.  Pant.  1796’ 

— Usher,  in  Memoirs  of  Natural  History  of  Moscow.  See  M(m.  Moee. 

w t.  c Mocino  and  Sess6.  Mexican  botanists.  . • i 

M.  U-Morison  (Robert).  Plantarum  Umbelliferarum  Distribuuo  nova.  fol. 

Mag^Ber. —Martini  (Henr.)  Berlinisches  Magasin  oder  Gesammlete  Schriften. 

Maa°H  —Magnof  (Petrus).  Hortus  Regius  Monspeliensis.  8vo.  Mrntp.  1697. 

mJL  Mo  — Mwrnol  (Petrus).  Botanicon  Monspeliense.  12mo.  Monsp.  1686. 

ffW  -Liudon  (J.  C.  L.).  Magazine  of  Natuml  History.  8vo.  l«ta, 

Ma.*c.'— Mackay’sCatdogue.  Catalogue  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  Mackay'a  nursery 

Murcp.'p™"—  Marcgravius  (Georg).  Historia  Rerum  Naturalium  Brasilia!,  fol. 

L.  Bat.  1648.  . 

Mara. — Marcgraav.  A traveller  in  Brazil. 

Marsh. — Marshall . A writer  on  American  trees. 

Mart.  — Martius.  A Bavarian  botanist,  and  traveller  in  Brazil.  . . 

Mart.  Br. — Martius  (C.  F.  P.)  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum  quas  in  Itinere 
per  Brasiliam  ann.  1817 — 1820,  &c.  4to.  . _ , . e 

Mart.  Cen.  — Martyn  (John).  Historia  Plantarum  ranorum.  Cent  1.  dec.  1—5- 

Mart.  Martius  (Carl  F.  P.).  Specimen  Materiae  Medicae  Brasiliensis. 

MarTlpdim. 8 /c.  — Von  Martius  (Carl  F.  P.)  Genera  et  Species  Palmarum  quas 
in  Itinere  per  Brasiliam  collegit.  Monach.  1824.  fol. 

Mas.  — Masson.  A collector  of  plants  at  the  Cape,  and  elsewhere. 

Mass.  St. — Masson  (Francis).  Stapeliae  novae,  fol.  London,  1798. 

Mat.  Com.— Mathiolus  (P.  Andr.).  Commentarii  in  Libros  Dioscondis  de  Medica 

Mat* Op*—  Mathiolus  (P.  Andr.).  Opera  Omnia,  fol.  Franco/.  1598;  Basilia,  1674. 
Mayer.  — Several  German  botanists  of  this  name. 

Med. — Medicus.  A German  botanist  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Mee.  Ic. — Meerburg  (Nicol).  Plantarum  selectarum  leones  pictse.  fol.  L.  Bat. 


1798. 

M6m.  M. — M4moires  du  Museum  d’Histoire  Naturelle.  4 to.  Paris,  1815  1829. 

Mbi.  Mosc. — M6moires  de  la  Soci6t6  Imp6riale  des  Naturalistes  de  Moscow.  6 vols. 

4 to.  Moscow,  1811,  &c. 

Men.  Pu.  — Mentzel  (Christ).  Pugillus  Plantarum  rariorum.  fol.  1682. 

Mem.  — Menzies.  A Scotch  botanist,  and  traveller  round  the  world  with  Vancouver. 
Mer.  Sur.  — Merian  (Maria  Sybilla).  De  Metamorphosibus  Insectorum  Surinamen- 
siura.  fol.  Hagee , 1726. 

Merat.  — Merat.  A French  botanist. 

Mert.  — Mertens.  A French  botanist. 

Mey.  — Meyer.  A German  botanist 

Mic.  Am. — Micbaux  (Andrfc).  Flora  Boreali-  Americana.  2 vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1803. 

Mic.  Ar. — Micbaux  ( Andr6  Franc,  fils).  Histoire  des  Arbres  forestiers  de  l’Am&ique 
Septentrionale.  3 vols.  4to.  Paris , 1810 — 1813. 

Mic.  Gen. — Micheli  (Peter  Ant.).  Nova  Plantarum  Genera,  fol.  Florence, .17 29. 
Mic.  Quer.  — Michaux  (Andr6).  Histoire  des  Chenes  de  l’Amlrique  Septentrionale. 
fol.  Paris,  1801. 

Mich.  — Micheli.  A Florentine  botanist. 

Miers. — Miers.  A South  American  collector. 

Mik. — Mikan.  A German  writer  on  Brazilian  plants. 

Mil.  — Miller.  An  English  gardener  and  botanist. 

Mil.  D.  Ed. — Miller  (Philip).  Gardener's  Dictionary.  Second  edition.  2 vols.  fol. 
London,  1760. 
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MU.  Ic. — Miller  (Philip).  Figures  of  plants  described  in  the  Gardener’s  Dictionary. 

2 vols.  fol.  London,  1760. 

Mir. — Mirbel.  A French  physiological  botanist. 

Mo.  Gr.— Monti  (Josephus).  Catalogi  Stirpium  Agri  Bononiensis  Prodromus 
Gramina  et  Affinia  complectens.  4to.  Bononiee,  1719. 

Moc. — Mocino.  A Mexican  botanist. 

Moen.  — Moench.  A German  botanist.  , 

Moen.  Wei. — Moench  (Conrad).  Verzeichniss  auslandischer  Baume  des  Lust- 
schlosses  Weissenstein.  8vo.  Frank/.  1785. 

Mohr. — Mohr.  A German  cryptogamic  writer. 

MoL — Molina.  An  Italian  writer  upon  the  natural  history  of  Chile. 

Mon. — Montin.  A Swedish  botanist. 

Mor. — Morison.  An  old  writer  on  plants. 

Mord. — Mordant  de  Launy.  A French  botanist. 

Moret.  — Moretti.  An  Italian  botanist. 

Moug.  — Mougeot  A German  cryptogamic  botanist. 

MvKU — Muhlenberg.  A North  American  botanist 

Muhl.  Dan.  — MUller  (Ott.  Frid.).  Flora  Danica.  vols.  4 and  5.  The  rest  by  Vahl 
and  Hornemann.  5 vols.  fol.  Havnice,  1766 — 1782. 

Muut.  Ph. — Munting  (Abrah.).  Phytographia  curiosa.  fol.  1702.  1713.  1727. 
Mur.  — Murray.  A German  botanist. 

Mur.  Pr. — Murray  (Joh.  Andr.).  Prodromus  Designations  Stirpium  Gottingensium. 
8vo.  Gotting.  1770. 

Mus.  — Mussin-Puschkin.  A Russian  botanist,  and  traveller  in  Caucasus. 

Muse.  Brit. — Hooker  and  Taylor.  Muscologia  Britannica.  8vo.  London,  1818. 
Muse.  Hib. — Turner  (Dawson).  Muscologia  Hibernicae  Specimen.  12mo.  London , 

Mutis. — Mutis.  A Spanish  botanist,  resident  in  New  Grenada. 

Mx. — Michaux.  A French  botanist,  and  traveller  in  North  America. 

AT.  A.  P. — Nova  Acta  Academia  Scientiarum  Imperialis  Petropolitana. 

N.  C.  G. — Novi  Commentarii  Societatis  Regia  Scientiarum  Gottingensis.  4to. 
1751,  to  the  present  time. 

N.  C.  P. — Novi  Commentarii  Academia  Imperialis  Petropolitana. 

N.  Cur. — Nova  Acta  Physico-medica  Academia  Casarea  Leopoldino- Carolina  Na- 
tura  Curiosorum.  4to.  Continued. 

N-  H. — Acta  Literaria  Universitatis  Hafniensis.  4to.  Hpfnia,  1778,  &c. 

JV.  §•  Af.  — Nees  and  Martius.  German  botanists. 

N.  M.  -R.— -Nees  and  Martius,  in  Nova  Acta  Physico-medica  Academia  Casarea 
Leopoldino- Carolina  Natura  Curiosorum  Bonna.  4to.  1757,  to  present  time. 

Nat.  Ber.  — Willdenow  (Lud.).  Der  Gesellschaft  Naturforschender  Freunde  zu  Berlin 
neue  Schriften.  4to.  Berlin , 1795,  &c. 

Neck. — Necker.  A German  writer  upon  botanical  affairs. 

Nets. — Nees  von  Esenbeck.  A German  botanist. 

Nets  H.  B. — Nees  von  Esenbeck  (C.  G.).  Hora  Physica  Berolinenaes  collecta  ex 
Symbolis  Virorum  doctorum  Link,  Rudolphi,  &c.  fol.  1820. 

Nets  Pilze. — Nees  von  Esenbeck  (C.  G.).  Das  System  der  Pilze  und  Schwamme. 
4to.  Wurzburg , 1817. 

Nets  B.  G. — Nees  von  Esenbeck  (C.  G.).  Assisted  by  Aug.  Weihe.  Rubis  Ger- 
manicis  edendis,  &c.  4to.  Rome,  1823. 

Net.  Pot. — Nestler  (C.  G.).  Monographia  de  Potentilla.  4to.  Parisiis  et  Argen- 
torati , 1816. 

— Nestler.  A botanist  of  Strasburgh. 

Niv. — Niven.  A collector  of  plants  at  the  Cape. 

Noc. — Nocca.  A professor  of  Pavia. 

Nocca  Tr. — Nocca  (Dominicus).  Ticinensis  Horti  Planta  selecta.  1 fasc.  fol. 
Papice,  1814. 

Not.  Jar. — Noisette  (Louis).  Le  Jardin  Fruitier.  4to.  Paris,  1813. 
mis. — Noisette.  A French  nurseryman. 

— Noronha.  A Spanish  botanist  who  visited  Madagascar. 

Nov.  Com.  Got.  — See  N.  C.  G. 

Nut.  — Nuttall.  A North  American  botanist. 

Oed.  — Oeder.  A Danish  botanist. 

Otiv.  — Olivier.  A French  botanist,  and  traveller  in  Persia. 

Or.  — Ortega.  A Spanish  botanist 
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Or.  D-  — De  Ortcgc  (Ca,  Gomez).  • «*  P1“tarUm  H"t  R' 

0r“b“erT  «vo.  177.. 

OttA.  — Otth.  A French  writer  in  Decandolle’s  Prodromus. 

Otto.  — A Prussian  gardener. 

Pa.  It.  Ger.  — Pallas  (Peter  Simon).  Reise  dutch  verschiedene  Provinzen  dea 

piX-^PeteVslmon):  Sacks'  Askagalomm  descriptor  et  Iconibus  illus- 

ptm  “palfaf(Pekr  Simon).  Illustrations  PlanUrum  minus  cogniUrum.  fol. 

piT-PaUas  (Peter  Simon).  Voyages  dans  1' Empire  Russe.  8 vols.  8vo. 
pi  P.  - Pallas  (Peter  Simon).  In  the  PetersburghEransacUom  See  Ac  Pet. 

Pal.  Roe.  - Pallas  (Peter  Simon).  Flora  Ross.ca.  fol.  Petrop.  1784 

pfr.  ParadUus  Londinensis.  2 vols.  4to.  London, 

1805  1808*  , TriVm\  a Paradise  of  Pleasant  Flowers,  fol.  London,  1629. 

% ^Theatrum  Botanicum.  fol.  Won,  1640. 

Sparry  (“m^^A Toyage  to  discover  the  North  Wes,  Passage. 
4 to.  London.  Appendix. 

Pa«e«.  ^pLuersl^Wibramr'  A Narrative  of  Four  Journeys  into  the  Country  of 
the  Hottentots.  4to.  London , 1789. 
perP' Perpenti.  A female  Italian  botanist. 

p"‘,  ^;^^^erso^n^(  Chris^^enr. ).  Tentamen  Dispositionis  methodica.  Fun- 

PrT«It-~9(Chris,  Henr.).  leones  pictse  Specicrum  rariorum  Fun- 

pr^-Pe-n(^r^«,iT  Synopsis  Plantarum,  sen  Enchiridion  Rota- 
nicum.  2 vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1805— 1807. 

Pet  Pritf^Petiver  (James).  Herbarii  Britannici  Catalogue  fol.  London,  1702 
——1 704. 

Pet.  Fil.  Petiver  (James).  Pterigraphia  Americana,  fol.  London. 

a, Petiver  (James).  Gazophylacium  Natur®  et  Artis,  fol.  London,  17U 


pet  Petiver  (James).  Musaei  Petiveriani  Centuri®  10.  8vo.  London,  1695. 

ph' Pursh.  A Prussian  botanist,  and  traveller  in  North  America. 

PA.  Am.  — Pursh  (Frederick).  Flora  Americana?  Septentrionalis.  2 vols.  8vo.  London, 

Ph  2 V. Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  4to.  1665  to  the  present 

Pic.  H.  P. Picciuoli  (Giuseppe).  Hortus  Panciaticus.  4to.  Firenze,  1783. 

Pis,  Br. Piso  (Gulielm.).  Historia  Naturalis  Brasilia?,  fol.  Amsterdam,  1648. 

Pis.  Lib.  — Piso  (Gulielm.).  De  India;  utriusque  lie  naturali  et  medica  libn  14. 

PL°Am.  — 8piumier  (Charles).  Description  des  Plantes  de  l’Am&ique.  fol.  1693 

PI  Dec. — Decandolle  (Aug.  Pyr.).  Plantarum  Historia  succulentarum.  fol.  and 
4to.  Paris,  1799 — 1803.  , „ 

PI.  Ed.  B.  — Plumier  (Charles).  Plant®  American®  A C.  Plumier  detect®  et  a 
J.  Burmanno  edit®,  fol.  Amst.  1755.  . 

PI.  Fil.  — Plumier  (Charles).  TraitS  des  Fougeres  de  l’Am6rique.  fol.  Parts,  1705. 

PI,  Gen.  — Plumier  (Charles).  Nova  Plantarum  Americanarum  Genera.  4to.  Parts, 
1 703. 

PL  Ic.  — Plumier  (Charles).  Plantarum  Americanarum  fasc.  10,  continentes  Plantas 
quas  olim  C.  Plumierius  detexit  et  depinxit.  Edidit  Johannes  Burmannus.  fob 
Amst.  1755. 

Plan.  H.  B.  — Plant®  Select®  Horti  Berolinensis.  See  L.  0.  Ab. 

Plk.  Ic. — Plenck  (Jos.  Jac.).  leones  Plantarum  medicinalium.  Fasc.  fol.  1803, 
et  seq. 

Plu.  — Plunder.  A French  botanist,  and  traveller  in  the  West  Indies. 
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Plukenett  (Leonard).  Almagestum  Botanicum,  sive  Phyt.  Onomastlcon. 

4to.  1796. 

Pluk.  Am.  — Plukenett  (Leonard).  Amaltheum  Botanicum.  4to.  1705. 

P/a*.  M.  — Plukenett  (Leonard).  Almagesti  botanic!  Mantissa.  4to.  1700. 

Pluk.  PA.  Plukenett  (Leonard).  Phytographia,  seu  Stirpium  illustriorum,  &c. 

4 vols.  4 to.  London , 1691— 1706. 

Poc.  Crat.  — Pococke.  Crataegi. 

Pohl.  — Pohl.  A German  botanist. 

Pohl  FI  Bo.  — Pohl  (Imman.).  Versuch  einer  Flora  Bohmens.  2 vols.  8vo. 
Prague , 1810—1814. 

Potr.  — Poiret.  A French  botanical  compiler. 

Poit.  — Poiteau.  A French  botanist  and  draughtsman. 

Pol.  — Pollini.  A professor  at  Verona. 

— Pollich.  A German  writer  on  the  plants  of  the  Palatinate. 

Pop.  — Poppig.  A German  botanist. 

P°u.  — Pourret  A French  botanist. 

Prcsi.  — Presl.  A Bohemian  botanist. 

P*.  et  T.  FL  — Poiteau  et  Turpin.  Flore  Parisienne.  fol.  Paris,  1808,  &c. 

Purt.  FL  Purton  (Th.).  Midland  Flora.  2 vols.  8vo.  Stratford  upon  Avon,  1817. 

Qu.  His.  — Quer  (Martinez).  Flora  Espaiiola.  4 vols.  4to.  Madrid,  1762 — 1764. 

P.  Br.  — Robert  Brown.  An  English  botanist,  and  traveller  in  New  Holland. 

R.  Hou.  — Reliquiae  Houstonians?.  4to.  London,  1781. 

R-L Redout4’s  Liliac4es. 

R.  Mai.  — Van  Rheede  (Henricus).  Hortus  Indicus  Malabaricus.  12  vols.  fol. 
1678—1703. 

fr  P*  — Ruiz  and  Pavon.  Spanish  botanists,  and  travellers  in  Peru  and  Chile. 

R.  Sf  S.  — - Romer  and  Schultes.  German  editors  of  Linnaeus’s  Species  Plantarum. 

— Raddi.  An  Italian  cryptogamic  botanist,  and  traveller  in  Brazil. 

1821^**’  — ^^ius  (Justus).  De  Pyrola  et  Chimaphila  Specimen.  4to.  Lipsice , 

Raddi  M.  — Raddi  (Joseph).  Memoir  Flor.  Brasil.  Observationes  in  Atti  di  Siena. 

vol.  9.  and  in  Memoriedi  Modena,  vols.  18.  and  19. 

Raeu.  — Raeuschcl.  A German  botanist. 

— Rafinesque  Schmalz.  A modern  writer  upon  botanical  matters. 

Ram.  — Ramond.  A French  botanist. 

~a“-  — Rau.  A German  botanist. 

Pav«c.  Hod.'\  — Rauwolf  (Leonh.).  Aigentliche  Beschreibung  der  Raiss  in  den 
■Kawtc  It.  j Morganlander.  4to.  Laugangen , 1582—1583. 

nil’  — . y (J°h-  )•  Synopsis  Stirpium  Britannicarum.  8vo. 

» a Reichenbach.  A German  botanist. 

Rchb.  Ac.  — Reichenbach  (Lodov.).  Monographia  Generis  Aconiti  et  Delphinii. 
fol.  Lipsice,  1820. 

PcAft.  Bot.  — Reichenbach  (Ludov.).  Hortus  Botanicus.  4 to.  Lipsice,  1824. 

Reb.  Neo.  — Rebentisch  (Job.  Frider. ).  Prodromus  Florae  Neomarchicae.  8vo. 
Berolini,  1804. 

— Redoutt*.  A French  botanical  draughtsman. 

Red.  Lil.  — Redout^  (P.  J.)  Les  LiliacSes.  8 vols.  fol.  Paris,  1802—1816. 

^°8  — Redout^  (P.  J.).  Les  Roses,  fol.  Paris. 

Redow Redowski.  A Russian  botanical  collector. 

PetcA.  — Reichard.  A botanist  of  Frankfort. 

■*”17110.  — Reinwardt.  A professor  at  Leyden. 

Pe*-  Relham.  A writer  upon  the  Flora  of  Cambridgeshire. 

■“«*.  Spec.  — Reneaulme  (Paul).  Specimen  Historiae  Plantarum.  4to.  Pam,  1611. 
Requien.  A French  botanist. 

— Retzius.  A German  botanist. 

Retz.  Ob.  — Retzius  (And.  Joh.).  Observationes  Botanicae.  4to.  London,  1774 
—1791.  ' 

®€yn^er*  A botanist  of  Lausanne. 

Jv* ' Rkeede.  Author  of  Hortus  Malabaricus. 

Rtcn.  — Richard.  A French  botanist. 

two.  — Risso.  An  Italian  writer  upon  Oranges. 

£-r'7i-RlVinUS'.  . ^ German  botanist. 

*».  Mon.  — Rivinus  (Aug.  Quirinus).  Ordo  Plantarum  Flore  irregulari  Mono- 
petalo.  fol.  Lips.  1690. 
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*.  Tct.  — Rivinu,  (Aug.  Quirinus).  Ordo  FUutantm  «*"«•«  T^peUlo. 

LGc.-^rt'cNicolas).  Iconea  Plantarum.  fob  ParU. 

Roha  Robson.  An  English  botanist. 

La.  - Hochel.  Supermtendent  onhe  garden  ,^Pe.t.  # ^ 1796-1799. 

L Sriprores  de  Plan*  HUpamcm,  burner*  et 

B3r"-r8VA  German  botan it. 

RMt.  — Rohde.  A botanist  of  Bremen. 

„T_  Rolander.  A Swedish  botanist. 

- — 

J/x-Ristkow^Gul.  Th,).  Monograph*  Generi,  Junei. 8vo.  Bm oKm,  1801. 

fAT^T^«"*  Abhan diungen  und  Beobachtungen.  4to. 
Nuremberg,  1787.  . 

L:^-Rolrgh\w"  Pbnta  of  the  Otast  of  Coromandel.  8 70U.  fob 
London,  1795  — 1798. 

L^"«bo«  “.  F^).  Descriptione,  et  leone,  Plantarum  rariorum. 
fol.  Hafnice,  1773.  , . 

L^RLptu“^““M'  Herbarium  Amboinense.  6 rols.  ** 

^Wudg^  (EEtmdf ' .^rum  leone,  et  Demm  «... 
London,  1805.  . 

j^nasst  ''aSssss.-a^.™.. 

Si’S-1"  t"*rki~y  ^ «•  "•* 

s,  a*  w. Schrader  and  Wendland.  German  botanists. 

Sab  — Sabine.  An  English  amateur  of  botany.  , Rnm/.  1772— 

lab.  Ram.  — Sabbati  (Liberatus).  Hortu,  Romanos.  7 vole.  fol.  Rom*  1772 

1784. 

^7fc-&aUburyA(Riehmd  Amh“ny).  leones  Stirpium  rariorum.  fob  London, 
1791. 

Salm.  — The  Prince  of  Salm  Dyck.  A noble  German  amateur.  . 8v0. 

S'an.  Pi. — Santi  (George).  Viaggi  al  Mont  Amiata  e per  la  Toscana. 

Pisa,  1795—180 6. 

Santi.  — Santi.  An  Italian  botanist. 

Saw. Savi.  An  Italian  botanist. 

Savi  D.  — Savi  (Gajetanus).  Dissertatio  Phaseoli.  Firenze, 

Savi  Med.  — Savi  (Gajetanus).  Materia  Medica  vegetabile  Toscana,  fol.  * 

1805. 

Sam  Ph. — Savi  (Gajetanus).  Memoir  on  Phaseolus. 

Savi  Pis.  — Savi  (Gajetanus).  Flora  Pisana.  2 vols.  8vo.  P***>  1798. 

Savia. — Savigny.  A French  botanist, 

Sc.  Schrader  (H.  A.).  Journal  fur  die  Botanik.  10  fosc.  8vo.  Gutting*, 

Sc.  DaTisA.— ^Schrader  (H.  A.).  Det  Kongelige  Danske  Landhuus  holdings- selkabs 
Schrifter.  4 vols.  8vo.  Kiobbenhavn,  177 6 — 1794. 

Sc.  Gen.  No®.— Schrader  (H.  A.).  Nova  Plantarum  Genera.  1 *o1-  1797 * 

Sc.  Ger.  — Schrader  (H,  A.).  Flora  Gertnanica.  8vo.  Gutting*,  J806; 

Sc.  Hal.  — Schrader  (H.  A.).  De  Halophytis  Pallasii.  4to.  Gutting.  1810. 

Sc.  Han.  — Schrader  (H.  A.).  Sertum  Hanoverianum.  fol.  Gating.  1795,  1796. 

Sc.  Phil. Schrader  (H.  A.).  Dissertation  on  the  Genus  Philadelphus.  Not  pu 


Sc.  Phil. — Schrader  (H.  A.).  Disser 
lished. 

Sc.  Sam.— Schrader  (H.  A.).  Systen 
6 fasc.  8vo.  Gottingen , 1796,  1797. 


Systematische  Sammlung  Kryptogamiscber  Gewachse. 
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^ — Schrader  (H.  A.).  Commentatio  de  Veronicis  spicatis.  8vo.  Gottinga,  1803. 
Sc.  Verb. — Schrader  (H.  A.).  Monographia  Generis  Verbasci.  4to.  Gottinga , 1803. 
Sch.  Ag. — Scheuchzer  (Johan.).  Agrostographia,  sive  Graminum,  Juncorum,  Cypero- 
rum,  iisque  Affinium  Historia.  4to.  Tigari,  1775. 

Sch.  Be. — Schwencke  (Mart  W.).  Beschryving  der  Gewassen.  Gravhage,  1766. 
Sch.  Ce. — Schreber  (John  Christ).  Beschreibung  der  Graesser.  fol.  Leipsic,  1769 
and  1810.  3 fasc. 

Schaff. — Schaeffer.  A German  writer  upon  Fungi. 

Schaff.  F. — Schaeffer  (Jac.  Christ.).  Fungorum  Bavariae et  Palatinatus  leones.  4 vols. 
4 to.  Ratisbonce,  1702 — 1770. 

Schk.  — Schkuhr.  A German  writer  upon  Grasses  and  Ferns. 

SchA.  Ca.  — Schkuhr  ( Christ ).  Histoire  des  Carex  ou  Laiches.  8vo.  Leiptic,  1 802. 
Schh.  Cryp.  — Schkuhr  (Christ).  Vier  und  zwanzigste  Klasse  des  Linnd'schen  Pflan- 
zensystems.  4 to.  Wittenberg , 1809. 

Schk.  FiL  — Schkuhr  ( Christ ).  Abbildungen  des  Farrnkrautes. 

Schk.  Han.  — Schkuhr  (Christ).  Botanisches  Handbuch.  3 vols.  8vo.  Wittenberg , 

1791—1803. 

Schk.  Us. —Schkuhr  (Christ)  in  Usteri’s  (Paul)  Annalen  der  Botanik.  6 vols. 

Zurich,  from  1791  to  1793. 

Schh  — Schleicher.  A Swiss  plant  collector. 

SchL  Ran.  — Schlechtendahl  (A.).  Animadversiones  in  Ranunculeas  Candollii.  4to. 

Berlin,  1819,  1820.  In  2 fasciculi. 

Schlec.  — Schlechtendahl.  A German  botanist. 

Schm.  Ar.  — Schmidt  (Fran*.).  CEsterreichs  allgcmeine  Baumzucht.  2 vols.  fol. 
Vienna,  1792  — 1794. 

Schm.  Ic.  — Schmiedel  (Cas.  Christ).  leones  Flantarum.  fol.  Norimb.  1762. 

Schmidt.  — Schmidt  A Bohemian  botanist. 

Schn.  Ic.  — Schneevooght  (G.  Voorhelm).  leones  Plantarum  rariorum.  2 vols.  fol. 
Haarlem,  1 793. 

Schott.  — Schott.  A traveller  in  Brazil. 

Schou.  M.  — Schousboe  (P.  K.  A.).  Iagttagelser  over  vaextriget  i Marocco.  4to. 
Kioberh.  1800. 

Schout.  — Schousboe.  A writer  upon  the  Flora  of  Morocco. 

Sch.  Mo. — Schranck  (Fr.  von  Paula).  Plante  rariores  Horti  Monacensis.  fol. 

Munich,  1817—1819. 

ScAr.  — Schrader.  A German  botanist. 

ScAranA.  — Schrank.  A Bavarian  botanist. 

Schreb. — Schreber.  A German  botanist 

Schreb.  Dec.  — Von  Schreber  (Joh.  Christ  Dan.).  leones  Plantarum  minus  cognitarum. 
Decas  I.  fol.  Halce,  1766. 

Schreb.  Gr. — Von  Schreber  (Joh.  Christ  Dan.).  Beschreibung  der  Graeser.  2 vols. 

fol.  Lips.  1769 — 1779. 

Schu.  — Schubler.  A professor  at  Tubingen. 

Sfhult, — Schultes.  A Bavarian  botanist 
ocAirfr.  — Schultz.  A German  botanist. 
ocAitm. — Schumacher.  A Danish  botanist. 

v A Schweigger.  A German  botanist  author  of  Flora  Erlangensis. 

Schwce. — Schwsgrichen.  A German  cryptogamic  botanist. 

bchwag.  Sup. — Schwaegrichen  (Frid.).  Species  Muscorum  Hedwig  Supplementum. 

4to.  Lips.  1811. 

Schwein. — An  American  botanist. 

Sco. — Scopoli.  An  Italian  botanist 

Scop.  Car. — Scopoli  (Joh.  Ant).  Flora  Carniolica.  8vo.  Vienna:,  1760. 

Scop.  D.  — Scopoli  (Joh.  Ant).  Deliciie  Florae  I nsu brie®.  3 vols.  fol.  Ticini,  1786 — 

1788. 

*A.  Sebastiani.  An  Italian  botanist 

Ariw — Seba  (Alb.).  Locupletissimi  Rerum  Naturalium  Thesauri  Descriptio.  fol. 
Amst.  1734—17 65. 

Seba.  Rom,  — Sebastiani  (Ant).  Roman  arum  Plantarum,  Ac.  2 vols.  4to.  Roma, 

1813—1815. 

Ver. — Seguier  (Joh.  Franc,).  Plante  Veronenses.  3 vols.  8vo.  Verona,  1745. 
Ser.  Hel.  Seringe  (N.  C.).  Mus^e  Helvetinue  d’Histoirc  Naturcllc.  4to.  1818 — 
1820. 

~~  Se8s^*  A Mexican  botanist. 

Show  Bar.  — Shaw  (Thomas).  Travels  in  Barbary  aud  the  Levant  fol.  1738.  Sup- 
plement 1746. 
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Sil,.— Sib  thorp.  An  English  botanist,  and  traveller  in  Greece. 

Sieb Sieber.  A botanical  collector. 

Sims. Sims.  An  English  garden  botanist. 

Sl^WC^w****  «■ 

»»*»»  ■»  *»  — "• 


Exotic  Botany.  1804 — 1808. 

Plantarum  leones  hactenus  medit®.  tasc.  1 — 3. 

leones  pictae  Plantarum  rariorum.  fol.  London , 

A Specimen  of  the  Botany  of  New  Holland.  4to. 

Spicilegium  Botanicum.  fol.  London,  1791 


barium. 

Sm. Ex. Bot.  — Smith  (J.  Edward). 

Sm.  Ic.  In.  — Smith  ( J.  Edward). 

1789— 1791.  fol. 

Sm.  Ic.  Pic.  — Smith  (J.  Edward). 

1790— 1793. 

Sm.  N.  H.  — Smith  (J.  Edward). 

London , 1793. 

Sm.  Spic.  — Smith  (J.  Edward). 

179^. 

Sm.  TV.— Tracts  relating  to  Natural  History.  8vo.  1798. 

S°d.—°So\&ndlr.  ^A^S^dbh  botanist,  and  companion  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  Cook’s 
voyage  round  the  world.  . , __Q 

Sol.  Min. — Sole  (William).  Mentha  Bntannicae.  fol.  Bath,  1798. 

Sole.  — Sole.  A writer  on  Mints. 

Son.  — Sonnerat.  A French  botanist  and  traveller. 

Son.  It.  — Sonnerat  (P.).  Voyage  a la  Nouvelle  Guinde.  4to.  Paris,  1776. 

Sow.  — Sowerby.  An  English  botanical  draughtsman.  rw„ 

Sow.  F.—  Sowerby  (James).  Coloured  figures  of  English  Fungi,  fol.  London , 
1796—1815,  &c. 

Spar.  — Sparmann.  A Swedish  travelling  botanist.  ...  u „ 

Spar.  H. Sparmann  (Andr.).  Kongl.  Svenska  Vetenscaps  Academiens  Handlingar. 

8 vo.  Stockholm,  from  1739  to  1816. 

Spin.  — De  Spin.  A botanist  of  Turin. 

S„r. — Sprengel.  A German  botanist. 

Spr.  B.  M.—  Sprengel  (Curt.),  in  Berlinisches  Magazin.  .a 

Spr.  Cryp. — Sprengel  (Curt.).  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Cryptogamous  Plan  , 
translated  from  the  German. 

Spr.  End.  — Sprengel  (Curt.).  Neue  Entdeckungen  lm  ganzen  Umfang  der  fflan- 
zenkunde.  8vo.  Lipsice,  1820.  . - 

Spr.  Hal.  — Sprengel  (Curt.).  Florae  Halensis  Tentamen  novum.  8vo.  Haltz  bax. 

Spr.  Um.  — Sprengel  (Curt.).  Plantarum  Umbelliferarum  Prodromus.  4to.  Halts , 
1813. 

Stack.  — Stackhouse.  An  English  botanist. 

Stack.  Fuci. — Stackhouse  (John).  Nereis  Britannica.  fol.  Bath,  1795 — 1797. 

Stech.  — Stechmann.  A writer  on  Artemisia. 

Step.  — Stephan.  A Russian  botanist. 

Ster.  — Sternberg.  A noble  German  botanist.  # . 

Ster.  Sax.  — Sternberg  ( Graf  Casp. ).  Revisio  Saxifragarum  Icombus  lllustrata.  toi. 


1810. 

Steu.  — Steudel.  A German  botanist. 

Stev.  — Steven.  A Russian  botanist. 

Steer.  Stra. — Stcerck  (Ant.).  Libellus  de  Stramonio,  Hyosciamo,  Aconito.  8vo.  1763. 
Stur.  Deu.\ — Sturm  (Jacob).  Deutschland’s  Flora.  4to.  Many  volumes.  Nurem - 
Stur.  Ger.  J berg , 1798—1829. 

Sturm.  — Sturm.  A German  botanical  draughtsman. 

Suter.  — Suter.  A Swiss  botanist. 

Sw.  Au.  Ic.  In.  — Sweet  (R.).  Flora  Australasia.  8vo.  London,  1827,  1828. 

Sw.  Cis.  — Sweet  (R.).  C is  tine®.  The  Natural  Order  of  Cistus,  or  Rock- Rose.  8vo. 
London , 1830. 

Swert.  — Swertius.  An  old  writer  on  plants. 

Swert.  FI.  — Swertius  (Eman.).  Florilegium  tractans  de  variis  Floribus.  fol. 

Sw.  FI.  Gar.  — Sweet  (R.).  The  British  Flower  Garden.  8vo.  London,  published 
in  monthly  numbers. 

Sw.  FI.  Gar.  Ic.  In.  — Sweet  ( R. ).  British  Flower  Garden.  1 823  to  the  present  time, 
3 vols.  of  the  old  series ; and  a part  of  a volume  of  the  new  series,  1830. 

Sw.  Ger.  — Sweet  (R.).  Geraniace®.  8vo.  Published  in  monthly  numbers. 
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Swt.  — Sweet.  An  English  botanist. 

Swz. — Swartz.  A Swedish  botanist,  and  traveller  in  the  West  Indies. 

Swz.  B.  M.  — Swartz  (Olof),  in  Berlinisches  Magazin. 

Swz.  Fil.  — Swartz  (Olof).  Synopsis  Filicum,  earum  Genera  et  Species  complectens. 
8vo.  Kilice,  1806. 

Swz.  FI.  — Swartz  (Olof).  Florae  Indiae  Occidentalis.  3 vols.  8vo.  Erlangae,  1797. 
1800.  1806. 

Swz.  Ic. — Swartz  (Olof).  Jcones  Plantarum  Indiae  Occidentalis.  1 fasc.  fol.  1794. 
Swz.  Ob.  — Swartz  (Olof).  Observations  Botanicae.  8vo.  Erlangce,  1791. 

Swz.  Pr.  — Swartz  (Olof).  Prodromus  Descriptionum  Vegetab.  Indiae  Occidentalis. 
8vo.  HolmuB , 1788. 

Symes.  — Symes.  A writer  on  English  plants. 

Tab.  Ic.  — Tabemaemontanus  ( Jac.  Theod.).  Eicones  Plantarum,  cur.  N.  Bassaeo.  4to. 
Frank f 1590. 

Tab.  Kr. — Tabenuemontanus  (Jac.  Theod.).  Krieuterbuch.  fol.  1588. 

Tau.  H.  C.  — Tausch  (Ign.  Fred.).  Hortus  Canalius.  fol.  part  1.  Prague,  1823. 

Ten.  — Tenore.  A Neapolitan  botanist. 

Th.  Act.  Haf.  — Thunberg  (Car.  Petr.),  in  Acta  Literaria  Universitatis  Hafniensis. 
4to.  Haf  nice,  1770. 

Th.  Gar.  — Thunberg  ( Car.  Petr.).  Dissertatio  de  Gardenia.  4to.  Upsal,  1780. 

Th.  H.  — Thunberg  (Car.  Petr.),  in  Kongl.  Svenska  Vetenskaps  Academiens  Hand- 
1 ingar.  8 vo.  Stockholm,  1 739 — 1 8 1 6. 

Thib.  — Thibaud  de  Chanvalon.  A French  botanist. 

Thomas.  — Thomas.  A Swiss  collector  of  plants. 

Thore.  — Thore.  A French  botanist. 

Thore,  J.  — Thore  (Jean).  Observations  in  Journal  de  Botanique. 

Thory.  — Thory.  A French  botanist. 

Thou. — Du  Petit  Thouars.  A French  botanist,  and  traveller  in  Madagascar. 

Thou.  Af. — Du  Petit  Thouars  (Aubert).  Histoire  des  V6getaux  recueillies  dans  les 
lies  Australes  d’Afrique.  4to.  Paris,  1806. 

Thou.  Or.  — Du  Petit  Thouars  (Aubert).  Histoire  des  Plantes  OrchidSes  recueillies 
sur  les  trois  Isles  Australes  d’Afrique.  8vo.  Paris,  1822. 

Th.  P.  — Thunberg  (Car.  Petr.),  in  Novi  Commentarii  Academire  Imperialis  Petro- 
politame.  20  vols.  4to.  1720 — 1726. 

Thouin.  — Thouin.  A French  botanist. 

Thuil.  — Tliuillier.  A French  botanist. 

Thun.  — Thunberg.  A Swedish  botanical  traveller. 

Thun.  Bra.  — Thunberg  (Car.  Petr.).  Diss.  Dracaena.  2 vols.  4 to.  Upsal,  1780. 
Thun.  Er. — Thunberg  (Car.  Petr.).  Dissert,  de  Erica.  4to.  Upsal,  1785. 

Thun.  Fic. — Thunberg  (Car.  Petr.).  Diss.  Ficus  Genus.  Upsal,  1786. 

Thun.  Ir.  — Thunberg  (Car.  Petr.).  Dissertatio  de  Iris.  4to.  1782. 

Thun.  Jap.  — Thunberg  (Car.  Petr.).  Flora  Japonica.  8vo.  Lips.  1784. 

Thun.  Pr.  — Thunberg  ( Car.  Petr.).  Dissertatio  de  Protea.  1781. 

Thun.  Up. — Thunberg  (Car.  Petr.),  in  Acta  Literaria  et  Scientiarum  Upsaliae  aut  ab 
Academia  Upsnliensi  publicata.  1720 — 1816. 

Thun.  V. — Thunberg  (Car.  Petr.).  Voyage  au  Japon,  &c.  8vo.  1796. 

Til.  Pis. — Tilli  (Mich.  Aug.).  Catalogue  Horti  Pisani.  fol.  Florence,  1723. 

Timm.  — Timm.  A German  botanist. 

Tineo.  — Tineo.  A professor  at  Palermo. 

"^17^ — Toumefort  (Pitton  de).  Relation  d’un  Voyage  au  Levant.  2 vols.  4to.  Paris, 
Tode.  — Tode.  A German  writer  on  Fungi. 

Tode  Fun.  — Tode  (Henr.  Jul.).  Fungi  Mecklenburgenses  selecti.  4to.  Lunebnrg, 
1790. 

Toney.  — Torrey.  An  American  botanist. 

— Toumefort.  An  old  French  botanist,  and  traveller  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
Ton.  Ins.  — Tournefort  (Pitton  de).  Iastitutiones  Rei  Herbaria?.  3 vols.  4to.  1717. 
1719.  J 

Tourn.  Vo. — Toumefort  (Pitton  de).  Relation  d’un  Voyage  au  Levant.  2 vols.  4to. 
Paris,  1717. 

Tf*1*'  — Trattinik.  A botanist  of  Vienna. 

Trat.  Ar. — Trattinnick  (Leop.).  Archiv  der  Gewachskunde.  4to.  Vienn.  1811,1812. 
Trat.Au.  — Trattinnick  (Leop.).  Flora  Aus^riaca  sicca,  fol.  1792. 

Trat.  Tab.  — Trattinnick  (Leop.),  Observationes  Botanicae  Tabularium  Rei  Her- 
baria? illustrantes.  4to.  1811. 
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Trent.  Trentepohl.  A German  botanist. 

Trev.  — Treviranus.  A German  botanist.  ur— .-5* 

o Treviranus  (Lud.  Christ,),  in  Berlinisches  Magann.  AKMM«tinne* 

fcfli-SJ  (Lud.  Christ.).  De  Delphmio  et  Aqudegut  ObsemUonee. 

2w!°06.8—Triumfetti  (Joh.  Bapt.).  Observationes  de  Ortu  et  Vegetatione  Plan- 

Jac.).  Plants!  rariores.  Ed.  J.  C.  Keller,  fol.  176$. 

TViVi  Trinius.  A writer  on  Grasses. 

— Dawson  Turner.  An  English  writer  on  Sea  Weeds.  & 

Fact.  — Turner  (Dawson).  Historia  Fucorum.  3 vols.  fol.  London,  1802,  &c. 
2W_-Turp.  A French  botanist  and  draughtsman. 

Turra. Turra.  An  Italian  botanist. 

Tut . Tussac.  A French  writer  on  the  Flora  of  the  Antilles. 

Uc . Ucria.  A botanist  of  Palermo. 

Urv, — D’Urville.  A captain  in  the  French  navy. 

Uit  Usteri  (Paul).  Neue  Annalen  der  Botamk.  8vo.  1794. 

Vahl  Ec. — Vahl  (Martinus).  Eclogae  American®,  fol.  1796. 

VM  Ic. — Vahl  (Martinus).  leones  Plantarum  in  Eclogis  descnptarum  fol.  798. 

Vahl  Sy.  — Vahl  ( Martinus).  Symbol®  Botanic®,  fol.  Hafn.  1790—1794. 

Vail.  — Vaillant.  A French  botanist  and  traveller. 

Vail  It  Vaillant  (Sebastien).  Botamcon  Pansiense.  fol.  Leid.  1727. 

Vaii.  Pa.—  Vaillant  i (Sebastien).  Botanicon  Parisiense,  Opens  radons  Prodromus.  8vo. 
L.  Bat.  1723. 

Van.  — Vandelli.  A Portuguese  botanist  , ^ , .. 

Van.  Con. Vaucher  (Jean  Pierre).  Histoire  des  Conferves  d’Eau  douce.  4to.  Genive, 
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Ytn Ventenat.  A French  botanist. 

Yen’.  Cels.— Ventenat  (Etienne  Pierre).  Description  des  Plantes  nouvelles  ou  peu 
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Yen  Mai.  — .Ventenat  (Etienne  Pierre).  Jardin  de  la  Malmaison.  fol.  1803—1805. 
Yen.  Til.— Ventenat  (Etienne  Pierre).  Monographic  du  Genre  Tilleul.  4to,  Parts, 
1802. 

Vest. — Vest.  A Styrian  botanist. 

Vi lb.  Ce.  — Viborg  ou  the  Cerealia. 

Vig.—  Viguier.  A writer  upon  Poppies. 

Vig.  His. — Viguier  (L.  G.  A.).  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Pavots  et  des  Argemones.  4to. 
Montpelier,  1814. 

Yil. — Villars.  A French  botanist 

Yil.  Del. — Villars  (D.).  Histoire  des  Plantes  du  Dauphin^.  3 vols.  8vo.  Grenoble, 
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W.  — Willdenow.  A German  botanist. 
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Magd.  1789. 

W.  Ar. — Willdenow  (Car.  Lud.).  Historia  Amaranthorum.  fol.  Turici,  1790. 
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W.  H.  B. — Willdenow  (Car.  Lud.).  Hortua  Berolinensis.  fol.  Berlin , 1806 — 1810. 
W.frK.  — Waldstein  and  Kitaibel.  Authors  of  Flora  of  Hungary. 
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WaL  Ret.  — Wallich  (Nath.).  Asiatic  Researches,  or  Transactions  of  the  Society  in- 
stituted in  Bengal.  4to.  1788. 

Wald. — Waldstein.  A noble  German  patron  of  botany. 

WaUr. — Wallroth.  A German  botanist 

Walt. — Walter.  A writer  on  the  Flora  of  Carolina. 

Walt.  Ca. — Walter  (Thom.).  Flora  Caroliniana.  8vo.  London,  1788. 
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Weig.Obt.  — Weigel  (Christ.  Eh renb.).  Observationes  Botanies.  4to.  Gryphice,  1772. 
WeigeL — Weigel.  A German  botanist 
Weihe. — Weighe.  A German  writer  on  Rubi. 

Wein.— Weinmann.  A German  gardener,  superintendent  of  one  of  the  royal  gardens 
in  Russia. 

Wein.  Ic. — Weinmann  (J.  Gul.).  Phytanthoza  Iconographies.  4 vols.  fol.  Regemb. 
1737—174 5. 

Weit. — Weis.  A German  botanist 

Wen.C.  — Wendland  (Joh.  Christ).  Collectio  Plantarum  tarn  exoticarum  quam  in- 
digenarum.  4 to.  Hanoverce,  1805,  &c. 

Wen.  Er.  — Wendland  (Joh.  Christ).  Ericarum  leones  et  Descriptiones.  4to.  1798,  &c. 
Wen.  Han. — Wendland  (Joh.  Christ.).  Sertum  Hanoveranum.  4 fasc.  fol. 

Wen.  Her. — Wendland  (Joh.  Christ.).  Hortus  Herrenhusanus.  fol.  1798,  &c. 

Wen.  Ob. — Wendland  (Job.  Christ).  Botanische  Beobachtungen.  4to.  Hanover,  1798. 
Wem.  Tr. — Transactions  or  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Society.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1809. 
Continued. 

West. — West.  An  English  botanist. 

WibeL — Wibel.  A German  botanist 
Wig. — Wiggers.  A German  botanist 
Wik. — Wikstrom.  A Swedish  botanist 
With. — Withering.  An  English  botanist. 

Wnl. — Wendland.  A German  garden  botanist 

Wood. — Woodville  (William).  Medical  Botany.  3 vols.  4to.  1790. 

Woodt.  — Woods.  An  English  writer  on  Roses. 

Woodto. — Woodward.  An  English  botanist 
Worm. — Wormskiold.  A Norwegian  botanist 
Wire. — Wredow.  A German  divine  and  botanist 
Wrede. — Wrede.  A German  botanist. 

WvL — Wulfen.  A German  botanist. 

Y* — Young.  A writer  in  the  Linnean  Transactions. 

Za.  — Zanon  (Antonio).  Istoria  Botanica.  fol.  Bologna,  1675. 

Zea. — Zea.  A Spanish  botanist 
— Zeyer.  A German  gardener. 

Zo.  Ic. — Zorn  (Barthol.).  leones  Plantarum  Medicinalium.  8vo.  Nvrenib.  1779 — 1784. 
Zac. — Zuccagni.  Superintendent  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Florence. 
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BOTANY.  The  following  is  a list  of 
ployed  in  Botany  : — 

Abnormal,  contrary  to  general  rules. 

Accumbent , lying  against  anything,  in  dis- 
tinction to  lying  upon;  as  the  coty- 
ledons of  some  cruciferous  plants. 

Acerose,  stiff  and  slender  and  sharp-pointed, 
as  the  leaves  of  a pine-tree. 

Achenium,  a small,  hard,  one-seeded  fruit, 
resembling  a seed. 

Aciculate,  needle-shaped. 

Acinaciform,  scymitar-shaped. 

Acinus , a bunch  of  succulent  berries,  as  of 
grapes. 

Acrogen , a plant  which  glows  at  its  end 
only,  without  increasing  in  diameter,  as 
ferns,  and  all  flowerless  plants. 

Aculeate,  covered  with  prickles. 

Aculeus,  a prickle. 

Acuminate,  tapering  to  the  point,  but  flat. 
Adnate,  growing  to  any  thing  by  the  whole 
length. 

Adventitious,  appearing  accidentally. 
Estivation,  the  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  flower  before  they  expand. 
Alabastrus,  a flower-bud. 

Albumen,  a substance  interposed  in  some 
seeds  between  the  embryo  and  the  seed 
coats. 

Alburnum,  the  young  wood  ; sap-wood. 
Amentum,  a catkin  ; the  male  inflorescence 
of  the  hazel,  &c. 

Amplexicaul,  clasping  a stem. 

Anastomosing,  the  growing  together  of  two 
parts  which  meet  from  different  direc- 
tions. 

-androus,  a Greek  termination  expressive 
of  the  male  sex. 

Anfractuous,  doubled  abruptly  in  several 
different  directions. 

Angiocarpous,  having  seeds  enclosed  in  a 
pericarp. 

Annotinous,  a year  old. 

Anther,  the  case  containing  pollen. 
Apetalous,  having  no  petals. 

Apiculate,  abruptly  pointed. 

Apocarpous,  where  the  carpels  are  distinct 
from  each  other. 

Apophysis,  the  enlarged  base  of  the  theca 
of  some  mosses. 

Apothecium,  the  shield,  or  mass  of  repro- 
ductive matter  of  a lichen. 

Appendiculate , having  some  kind  of  ap- 
pendages. 

Arachnoid,  resembling  a spider’s  web. 
Areolate,  divided  into  little  spaces. 

Aril,  a peculiar  wrapper  of  some  seeds,  as 
the  mace  of  the  nutmeg. 

Arista,  the  beard  or  awn  of  grasses. 

Asci,  the  cases  in  which  the  spores  of 
lichens  are  enclosed. 

Ascidium,  a hollow  leaf  looking  like  a water 
vessel ; as  the  pitcher  of  Nepenthes. 
Attenuated,  gradually  tapering  to  a point 
without  becoming  flat. 


the  Technical  Terms  most  commonly  em- 

Auriculate,  having  two  lobes  (like  ears)  at 
the  base. 

Awn,  see  Arista. 

Axil,  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  leaf,  &c.  to  its  axis. 

Axillary,  growing  in  an  axil. 

Axis,  the  root  and  stem  either  taken  toge- 
ther or  separately. 

Baccate , fruit  covered  with  soft  flesh. 

Barbate,  covered  with  long  hairs  resem- 
bling a beard. 

Beard,  a tuft  of  long  hairs. 

Biconjugate , in  two  pairs,  placed  side  by 
side. 

Bidentate,  having  two  teeth. 

Bifarious,  arranged  in  two  rows. 

Bifid,  divided  into  two  shallow  lobes. 
Bifoliate,  having  two  leaflets. 

Bifurcate,  twice  forked. 

Bijugous,  in  two  pairs,  placed  end  to  end. 
Binate,  growing  in  pairs. 

Bipartite,  divided  into  two  deep  lobes. 
Bipinnate,  twice  pinnate. 

Biserrate,  twice  serrate. 

Brachiate,  when  branches  stand  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  stem  from  which 
they  proceed. 

Bract,  the  leaf  or  leaflet  from  the  axil  of 
which  a flower  grows. 

Bulb,  a scaly,  underground  bud. 

Bulbotuber,  a short,  roundish,  underground 
stem  resembling  a bulb. 

Caducous,  falling  off  sooner  or  later. 
Ccesious,  of  a bluish  grey  colour. 

Cccspitose,  growing  in  tufts. 

Calcar,  a spur  or  horn ; as  in  the  Nastur- 
tium. 

Calcarate,  having  a spur  or  horn. 

Calyculate,  having  a whorl  of  bracts  on  the 
outside  of  a calyx,  or  of  an  involucre. 
Calyptra,  the  hood  of  a moss. 

Calyx',  the  external  envelope  of  a flower. 
Cambium,  a viscid  secretion  formed  in  the 
spring  between  the  bark  and  wood  of 
Exogens. 

Campanulate,  bell-shaped. 

Canaliculate,  channelled. 

Cancellate,  a leaf  which  has  veins  without 
connecting  parenchyma. 

Capitate,  growing  in  a head. 

Capitulum,  a collection  of  flowers  in  a head. 
Capsule,  any  dry  many-seeded  fruit. 
Carinate,  having  a kind  of  keel. 

Camose , fleshy. 

Carpel,  one  of  the  parts  of  a compound 
pistil ; a single  leaf  rolled  up  into  one 
of  the  integers  of  a pistil. 

Carunculate,  a seed  having  fungous  ex- 
crescences growing  near  its  hilum. 
Caryopsis,  a dry  one-seeded  fruit  re- 
sembling a seed,  but  with  no  distinc- 
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tion  between  the  seed  coat  and  peri- 
carp. 

Caudate , prolonged  into  a sort  of  tail. 

Cauline,  of  or  belonging  to  the  stem. 

Cernuous,  drooping. 

Chalaza,  a spot  on  a seed  indicating  the 
place  where  the  nucleus  is  united  to  the 
seminal  integuments. 

Ciliated,  fringed  with  hairs  like  an  eyelash. 

Cinereous,  ash-coloured. 

Circinate,  rolled  inwards  from  the  point 
to  the  base. 

Circumsdssile,  dividing  into  two  parts  by 
a spontaneous  transverse  separation. 

Cirrhous,  terminating  in  a tendril. 

Clavate,  club-shaped.  * 

Claw,  the  stalk  of  a petal. 

Clypeate,  resembling  a round  buckler. 

Cocldeate , resembling  the  bowl  of  a spoon. 

Coilum,  the  point  where  the  stem  and  root 
are  combined. 

Columella,  a central  part  of  the  fruit  of  a 
moss,  round  which  the  spores  are  depo- 
sited. 

Column,  the  combination  of  stamens  and 
style  in  Orchideous  and  other  plants. 

Comose , having  hairs  at  one  or  both  ends, 
if  speaking  of  seeds ; being  terminated 
by  coloured  empty  bracts,  if  applied  to 
inflorescences. 

Conduplicate , doubled  together. 

Confluent,  growing  together  so  that  the 
Hue  of  junction  is  lost  to  the  sight. 

Conjugate , growing  in  pairs. 

Connate,  growing  together  so  that  the  line 
of  junction  remains  perceptible. 

Connective,  the  fleshy  part  that  combines 
the  two  lobes  of  an  anther. 

Connivent,  converging,  as  the  anther  of  a 
potato  blossom. 

Conoidal,  approaching  a conical  form. 

Continuous,  proceeding  from  something 
else  without  apparent  interruption. 

Contorted,  twisted  in  such  a way  that  all 
the  parts  have  a similar  direction,  as  the 
segments  of  the  flower  of  an  Oleander. 

Convolute , rolled  together. 

Corculum , the  rudimentary  axis  which  con- 
nects the  cotyledons  of  the  embryo. 

Cordate,  heart-shaped. 

Coriaceous,  of  a leathery  texture. 

Cormus,  a solid,  roundish,  underground 
stem,  as  in  Crocus. 

Corneous,  of  a horny  texture. 

Comiculate,  shaped  like  a slender  horn. 

Corolla , the  second  of  the  two  envelopes 
that  surround  the  stamens  and  pistil. 

Corona,  a combination  of  fertile  and  barren 
stamens  into  a disk,  as  in  Stapelia. 

Corymbose,  when  the  branches  surrounding 
a common  axis  are  shortest  at  the  top 
and  longest  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  form 
a level-topped  whole. 

Costa,  the  midrib  of  a leaf. 

Cotyledons,  the  leaves  of  the  embryo. 

Crateriform,  shaped  like  a goblet. 


CreneUed  or  Crenated,  having  rounded 
notches  at  the  edges. 

Crested,  having  some  unusual  and  striking 
appendage  arising  from  the  middle. 

Cruciate,  when  four  parts  are  so  arranged  as 
to  resemble  the  arms  of  a Maltese  cross. 

Cucullate,  hooded,  rolled  inwards  so  as  to 
conceal  any  thing  lying  within. 

Culm,  the  straw  of  grasses. 

Cuneate,  wedge-shaped. 

Cupule,  the  cup  of  the  acorn,  the  husk  of 
the  Albert,  chestnut,  &c. ; a peculiar 
combination  of  bracts. 

Cuspidate,  abruptly  rounded  off  with  a 
projecting  point  in  the  middle. 

Cuticle , the  external  skin. 

Cyathifortn,  cup-shaped,  more  contracted 
at  the  orifice  than  crateriform. 

Cymbiform,  having  the  form  of  a boat. 

Cyme,  an  inflorescence  having  a corymbose 
form,  but  consisting  of  repeatedly- 
branched  divisions. 

Cymose,  resembling  a cyme  in  appearance. 

Decandrous,  having  ten  stamens. 

Deciduous,  falling  off. 

Declinate,  curved  downwards. 

Decumbent,  lying  prostrate,  but  rising 
again. 

Decurrent , produced  downwards,  os  the 
base  of  a leaf  down  the  stem. 

Decussate,  crossing  at  right  angles. 

Dehiscence , the  act  of  opening  of  anther  or 
fruit. 

Deltoid,  having  the  form  of  a triangle  or 
Greek  A. 

Dendroidal,  resembling  a small  tree. 

Dentate,  with  sharp-pointed  notches  and 
intermediate  curves  instead  of  re-enter- 
ing angles. 

Depauperated,  imperfectly  developed ; look- 
ing as  if  ill -formed  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient nutriment. 

Depressed,  flattened  from  point  to  base. 

Diadelphous,  having  the  stamens  in  two 
parcels. 

Diandrous , having  two  stamens. 

Dichotomous,  repeatedly  divided  into  two 
branches. 

Dicotyledonous,  having  two  cotyledons. 

Didymous,  growing  in  pairs,  or  twins; 
only  applied  to  solids  and  not  to  flat 
surfaces. 

Didynamous,  having  two  pairs  of  stamens 
of  unequal  length. 

Digitate,  fingered,  diverging  from  a com- 
mon centre,  as  the  fingers  from  the 
palm. 

Dimidiate , half-formed,  or  halved,  or  split 
into  two  halves. 

Dioecious,  having  stamens  on  one  plant 
and  pistils  on  another. 

Dipterous,  having  two  wings. 

Discoidal,  with  the  central  part  of  a flat 
body  differently  coloured  or  marked 
from  the  margin. 
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Dfcjfc,  a fleshy  circle  interposed  between 
the  stamens  and  pistils. 

Dissepiments,  the  vertical  partitions  of  a 
compound  fruit. 

Distichous,  arranged  in  two  rows. 
Divaricating,  diverging  at  an  obtuse  angle. 
Dodecandrous,  having  12  stamens. 

Dotabriform,  hatchet-shaped. 

Drupe,  such  a fruit  as  the  peach,  consist- 
ing of  a stem  surrounded  by  flesh  or 
fibrous  matter. 

Duets,  spiral  vessels  that  will  not  unroll. 
Dumose,  having  a compact  bushy  form. 
Duramen,  the  heart-wood  of  timber. 

Echinate , covered  with  hard  sharp  points. 
Elaters,  little  spirally-twisted  hygrometn- 
cal  threads  that  disperse  the  spores  of 
Jungermannias. 

Elementary  organs , the  minute  parts  of 
which  the  texture  of  plants  is  composed. 
Emarginate,  having  a notch  at  the  point. 
Embryo,  the  rudimentary  plant  before  ger- 
mination commences. 

Endocarp,  the  hard  lining  of  some  peri- 
carps. . 

Endogen,  a plant  which  increases  xn  dia- 
meter by  addition  to  its  centre,  as  a 
palm-tree. 

Enneandrous,  having  9 stamens. 

Ensiform,  having  the  form  of  a straight 
and  narrow  sword  blade. 

Epicarp,  the  external  layer  of  the  pericarp. 
Epidermis,  the  skin  of  a plant,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  some  writers  ; the  cortical  in- 
tegument according  to  others. 

Epigynous,  growing  upon  the  top  of  the 
ovary,  or  seeming  to  do  so. 

Equitant,  when  leaves  are  so  arranged  that 
the  base  of  each  is  enclosed  within  the 
opposite  base  of  that  which  is  next  be- 
low it ; as  in  Iris. 

Estivation , see  ^Estivation. 

Exogen,  a plant  which  increases  in  di- 
ameter by  the  addition  of  new  wood  to 
the  outside  of  the  old  wood ; as  an  oak- 
tree. 

Farinaceous,  mealy. 

Faseiated,  banded. 

Fasciculated,  collected  in  clusters. 

Fastigiate , when  the  branches  of  any  plant 
are  pressed  close  to  the  main  stem,  as 
in  the  Lombardy  poplar. 

Filament,  the  stalk  of  the  anther. 

Filiform,  slender  and  round  like  a thread. 
Fistular,  tubular  but  closed  at  each  end  ; 

as  the  leaf  of  an  onion. 

FlabeUiform,  fan-shaped. 

FlageUiform,  resembling  the  thong  of  a 
whip. 

Flexuose,  wavy. 

Floccose,  covered  with  little  irregular 
patches  of  woolliness. 

Floret,  a little  flower. 

Floscule,  ditto. 


Foliaeeous,  having  the  colour  and  texture 
of  a common  green  leaf. 

Foliation,  the  arrangement  of  young  leaves 
within  the  leaf-bud. 

Follicle,  a simple  fruit  opening  by  its  ven- 
tral suture  only. 

Foramen,  the  passage  through  the  integu- 
ments of  an  ovule  by  which  impreg- 
nating matter  is  introduced  into  the 
nucleus. 

FoviUa,  the  fertilising  principle  of  pollen. 
Frond,  the  leaf  of  a fern  or  of  a palm. 

Fruit,  the  full-grown  ripened  pistil. 
Fugacious,  lasting  but  a short  time. 

Fungoid,  resembling  a fungus ; that  is,  ir- 
regular in  form  and  fleshy  in  texture. 
Funiculus,  the  stalk  by  which  some  seeds 
are  attached  to  the  placenta. 

Fusiform,  spindle-shaped,  thickest  in  the 
middle,  and  tapering  to  each  end. 

GaZbulus , a small  cone  whose  scales  are  all 
consolidated  into  a fleshy  ball,  as  in 
Juniper. 

Galea,  the  upper  lip  of  a labiate  flower. 
Geniculate,  knee-jointed,  when  a stem 
bends  suddenly  in  its  middle. 

Gibbous,  prominent,  projecting. 

Glabrous,  having  no  hairs. 

Gladiate,  the  same  as  ensiform,  but  broader 
and  shorter. 

Gland,  1.  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  the  hazel, 
&c.;  2.  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle  which 
usually  secretes  either  acrid  or  resinous 
matter. 

Glandular,  covered  with  glands  of  the  se- 
cond kind. 

Glaucous,  covered  with  bloom  like  a plum. 
Glochidate,  covered  with  hairs  which  are 
rigid  and  hooked  at  their  point. 

Glume,  one  of  the  bracts  of  grasses. 
Gymnospermous , having  seeds  which  ripen 
without  being  enclc«ed  in  a pericarp. 
Gynobase,  an  elevated  part  of  the  growing 
point  of  a flower-bud,  rising  between 
the  carpels  and  throwing  them  into  an 
oblique  position. 

Gyrate,  see  Circinate.  Also,  surrounded 
by  an  elastic  ring,  as  the  theca  of  ferns. 

Hastate , having  the  form  of  a halbert- 
head  ; that  is,  with  a lance-shaped  centre 
crossed  at  the  base  by  two  lobes  of  a 
similar  form  standing  at  right  angles 
with  the  centre. 

Helmet,  the  hooded  upper  lip  of  some 
flowers. 

Heptandrous , having  7 stamens. 
Hexandrous , having  6 stamens. 

Hilum,  the  scar  left  upon  a seed  when  it 
is  separated  from  the  placenta. 

Hirsute,  covered  with  harsh  long  hairs. 
Hymenium,  the  gills  of  a mushroom  ; that 
part  in  Fungi  where  the  spores  are 
placed. 

Hypocrateriform,  salver-shaped ; having  a 
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cylindrical  tube  and  a flat  border  spread- 
ing away  from  it. 

Hypogynous,  arising  from  immediately  be- 
low the  pistil. 

Icosandrous,  having  20  or  more  perigynous 
stamens. 

Imbricated,  overlapping,  as  tiles  overlie 
each  other  on  the  roof  of  a house. 

Incumbent,  lying  upon  any  thing. 

Indehiscent,  not  opening  when  ripe. 

Induplicate,  doubled  inwards. 

Indusium,  the  membrane  that  overlies  the 
sori  of  ferns. 

Inferior,  is  said  of  a calyx  when  it  does  not 
adhere  to  the  ovary ; is  said  of  an  ovary 
when  it  does  adhere  to  the  calyx. 

Infioretcence,  the  collection  of  flowers  upon 
a plant 

Infundibuliform,  shaped  like  a funnel. 

Innate,  growing  upon  any  thing  by  one 
end. 

Innovations,  the  young  shoots  of  mosses. 

Intercellular , that  which  lies  between  the 
cells  or  elementary  bladders  of  plants. 

Intemode,  the  space  between  two  nodes. 

Interrupted,  when  variations  in  continuity, 
size,  or  development  alternately  occur  in 
parts  which  are  sometimes  uniform ; as 
when  pinnated  leaves  have  the  alternate 
leaflets  much  the  smallest,  and  when 
dense  spikes  are  here  and  there  broken 
by  the  extension  of  internodes. 

Involucre,  a collection  of  bracts  placed  in 
a whorl  on  the  outside  a calyx  or  flower- 
head. 

Involute , rolled  inwards. 

LabeUum,  one  segment  of  a corolla,  which 
is  lower  thau  the  others,  and  often  pen- 
dulous. 

Labiate,  divided  into  an  upper  and  a lower 
lip,  as  the  corolla  of  dead  nettle. 

Lacunose,  having  numerous  large  deep  de- 
pressions or  excavations  on  its  surface. 

Lamina,  the  blade  of  a leaf. 

Lanceolate,  shaped  like  a lance-head  j that 
is,  oval,  tapering  to  both  extremities. 

Lateral,  originating  from  the  side  of  any 
thing. 

Latex,  the  vital  fluid  of  vegetation. 

Lax,  not  compact  or  dense. 

Leaflet , a division  of  a compound  leaf. 

Legume,  a kind  of  fruit  like  the  pod  of  a pea. 

Lenticular,  small,  depressed,  and  doubly 
convex. 

Lepidote,  covered  with  a sort  of  scurfincss. 

Leprous,  the  same. 

Liber,  the  newly-formed  inner  bark  of 
Exogens. 

Ligula,  a membranous  expansion  from  the 
top  of  the  petiole  in  grasses. 

Limb,  the  blade  or  expanded  part  of  a 
petal 

Linear,  very  narrow,  with  the  two  sides 
nearly  parallel. 


Lip,  see  LabeUum. 

Loculicukd,  when  the  carpels  of  a com- 
pound fruit  dehisce  in  such  a way  that 
the  cells  are  broken  through  at  their 
back. 

Locusta , the  spike!  et,  or  collection  of 
florets  of  a grass. 

Lomenium,  a legume  which  is  interrupted 
between  the  seeds,  so  as  to  separate  into 
numerous  tranverse  portions. 

Lunate,  formed  like  a crescent. 

Manicate , when  hairs  are  interwoven  into 
a mass  that  can  be  easily  separated  from 
the  surface.  % 

Marginal,  of  or  belonging  to  the  edge  of 
any  thing. 

Medullary,  of  or  belonging  to  the  pith. 

Micropyle,  a small  passage  through  the 
seed,  called  the  foramen  when  speaking 
of  the  ovule.  See  Foramen. 

Mitriform,  conical,  hollow,  open  at  the 
base,  and  either  entire  there  or  irre- 
gularly cut. 

Monadelphous,  with  the  stamens  united 
into  one  parcel. 

Monandrous,  with  one  stamen  only. 

Moniliform,  shaped  like  a necklace. 

Monopetalous , with  several  petals  united 
into  one  body  by  their  edges. 

Mucronate,  tipped  by  a hard  point. 

Multifid,  divided  into  many  shallow  lobes. 

Multipartite,  divided  into  many  deep  lobes. 

Muricated,  covered  with  short,  broad,  sharp- 
pointed  tubercles. 

Muriform,  resembling  the  bricks  in  the 
wall  of  a house. 

Navicular , shaped  like  a very  small  boat. 

Nectary,  any  organ  that  secretes  honey. 

Nerves,  the  stronger  veins  of  a leaf. 

Node,  the  part  of  a stem  from  which  a 
normal  leaf-bud  arises. 

Normal , according  to  general  rules. 

Nucleus,  the  central  part  of  an  ovule,  or  a 
seed. 

Nucule , a small  hard  seed-like  pericarp. 

Oblique,  larger  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other. 

Ochrea,  two  stipules  united  round  the  stem 
into  a kind  of  sheath. 

Octandrous,  having  eight  stamens. 

Operculum,  the  lid  of  the  theca  of  a moss. 

Ovary , the  hollow  part  of  a pistil  contain- 
ing the  ovules. 

Ovate,  having  the  figure  of  an  egg. 

Ovule,  a rudimentary  seed. 

Palate,  the  lower  surface  of  the  throat  of  a 
labiate  corolla. 

Palea,  either  the  inner  bracts  of  the  inflo- 
rescence of  a grass,  or  the  bracts  upon 
the  receptacle  of  the  flower-head  of  a 
Composite. 

Paleaceous,  covered  with  pales. 
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Palmate,  the  same  as  digitate,  only  the 
divisions  more  shallow  and  broader. 
Panduriform , oblong,  narrowing  towards 
the  base,  and  contracted  below  the 
middle.  , 

Panicle , a compound  raceme  ; a loose  kind 
of  inflorescence. 

Papilionaceous , a flower  consisting  of  stand- 
ard, wings,  and  keel,  like  that  of  a pea. 
Pappus , the  calyx  of  a Composite,  as  of 
dandelion. 

Parenchyma , the  pulp  that  connects  the 
veins  of  leaves. 

Parietal*  growing  from  the  lining  of  any 
thing. 

Pectinate , divided  into  long,  close,  narrow 
teeth  like  a comb. 

Pedate , palmate,  with  the  lateral  segments 
lengthened  and  lobed. 

Pedicel,  one  of  a great  many  peduncles. 
Peduncle , a flower-stalk. 

Peltate , attached  within  the  margin. 
Pentandrous,  having  five  stamens. 

Perfoliate , surrounding  a stem  by  the  base, 
which  grows  together  where  the  margins 
touch. 

Perianth , a collection  of  floral  envelopes, 
among  which  the  calyx  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  corolla,  though  both 
are  present. 

Pericarp , the  shell  of  a fruit  of  any  kind. 
Perichatium,  the  leaves  at  the  base  of  the 
stalk  of  the  fruit  of  a moss. 

Perigone,  same  as  Perianth. 

Perigynous , growing  from  the  sides  of  a 
calyx. 

Perisperm,  same  as  Albumen. 

Peristome,  a curious  set  of  processes  sur- 
rounding the  orifice  of  the  theca  of  a 
moss. 

Peronate , laid  thickly  over  with  a woolly 
substance  ending  in  a sort  of  meal. 
Personate,  labiate,  with  the  palate  of  the 
lower  lip  pressing  against  the  upper  lip. 
Petal , one  of  the  parts  of  a corolla. 

Pelaloid , resembling  a petal  in  colour  and 
texture. 

Petiole,  the  stalk  of  a leaf. 

Petiolar,  of  or  belonging  to  the  petiole. 
Phyllodium,  a petiole  transformed  into  a 
flat  leaf-like  body. 

Pileus,  the  cap  of  a mushroom. 

Pilose,  covered  with  short  fine  hairs. 
Pinnate,  divided  into  a number  of  pairs  of 
leaflets ; bipinnate , each  leaflet  is  also 
pinnate ; tripinnate , each  secondary  leaf- 
let pinnated  also. 

Pinnatifid,  divided  in  a pinnated  manner 
nearly  down  to  the  midrib. 

Pistil,  the  combination  of  ovary,  style,  and 
stigma. 

Pith , the  central  column  of  cellular  tissue 
in  an  Exogen. 

Placenta,  the  part  of  the  ovary  to  which 
the  ovules  are  attached. 

Plane,  quite  flat. 


Plumule,  the  rudiment  of  a stem  in  the 
embryo. 

Pollen,  the  powder  contained  in  an  anther. 
Pollen-tubes,  the  membranous  tubes  emit- 
ted by  pollen  after  they  fall  on  the 
stigma. 

Polyadelphous,  when  the  stamens  are  com- 
bined into  more  than  two  parcels. 
Polyandrous,  when  there  are  more  than  20 
liypogynous  stamens. 

Polypetalous,  when  the  petals  are  all  dis- 
tinct. 

Pome,  a fruit  like  that  of  the  apple,  pear, 

&c. 

Prccforation,  same  as  /Estivation. 

Prickle,  same  as  Aculeus. 

Primine , the  external  integument  of  the 
ovule. 

Pseudobulb , the  solid  above-ground  tuber 
of  some  Orchideae. 

Pubescent,  covered  with  very  fine  soft  down. 
Pulverulent,  covered  with  a powdery  ap- 
pearance. 

Putamen,  same  as  Endocarp. 

Pyriform,  shaped  like  a pear. 

Quartine,  the  innermost  integument  but 
one  of  the  ovule. 

Quinate,  combined  in  fives. 

Quintine,  the  innermost  integument  of  the 
ovule. 

Raceme,  an  inflorescence  like  that  of  the 
currant. 

Rachis,  the  axis  of  inflorescence. 

Radical,  arising  from  the  root. 

Radicle,  the  rudimentary  root  in  the  em- 
bryo. 

Ramenta,  soft,  ragged,  chaff-like  hairs 
growing  upon  the  petiole  of  ferns. 

Raphe , the  line  of  communication  between 
the  hilum  and  chalaza. 

Raphides , acicular  or  other  crystals  scat- 
tered among  vegetable  tissue. 

Reniform,  kidney-  shaped. 

Resupinate,  inverted,  so  that  the  part 
which  is  naturally  lowermost  becomes 
uppermost. 

Reticulated,  traversed  by  veins  having  the 
appearance  of  network. 

Retusc,  blunt,  and  turned  inwards  more 
than  obtuse. 

Rhizoma,  a creeping  stem  like  that  of  Iris. 
Ringent,  same  as  Personate. 

Root-stock,  same  as  Rhizoma. 

Rostrate,  furnished  with  a sort  of  beak. 
Rosulate,  having  the  leaves  arranged  in 
little  rose-like  clusters. 

Ruminated,  pierced  by  numerous  perfora- 
tions full  of  chaffy  matter  like  a nut- 
meg. 

Runner,  the  prostrate  stem  of  such  plants 
as  the  strawberry. 

Sagittate,  resembling  the  head  of  an  an- 
cient arrow. 
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Samara,  a kind  of  one-seeded  indehiscent 
pericarp,  with  a wing  at  one  end. 
Sapwood,  the  newly-formed  wood,  which 
has  not  been  hardened  by  the  deposit  of 
secreted  matter. 

Sarcocarp,  the  intermediate  fleshy  layer 
between  the  epicarp  and  endocarp. 

Scale , an  abortive  leaf. 

Scape,  the  flowering-stem  of  a plant. 
Scarious , dry,  thin,  and  shrivelled. 
Scrobiculate , irregularly  pitted. 

ScuteUum , the  fructifying  space  upon  the 
thallus  of  a lichen. 

Secund , arranged  or  turned  to  one  side. 
Secundine,  the  second  integument  of  the 
ovule. 

Sepals , the  leaves  of  the  calyx. 

Septa , same  as  Dissepiment 
Septicidal,  when  the  dissepiments  of  a fruit 
are  divided  into  two  plates  at  the  period 
of  dehiscence. 

Septifragal,  when  the  dissepiments  of  a 
fruit  are  broken  through  their  middle 
by  the  separation  of  the  back  of  the 
carpels  from  the  centre. 

Sericeous,  silky. 

Serrate,  toothed  like  the  edge  of  a saw. 
Sessile,  seated  close  upon  any  thing,  with- 
out a stalk. 

Setose,  covered  with  seta?  or  bristles. 

Shield,  the  fructification  of  lichens. 

Sigmoid,  bent  like  the  letter  S. 

Silic/e,  a short  two-valved  pod,  such  as  is 
found  in  garden  $ress. 

Silique,  the  same  but  longer,  as  in  the 
cabbage. 

Sinuate,  turning  in  and  out  in  an  irregular 
manner. 

Sori,  the  fructification  of  ferns. 

Spadiceous , resembling  a spadix,  or  bearing 
that  kind  of  inflorescence. 

Spadix,  the  inflorescence  of  an  arum ; an 
axis  closely  covered  with  sessile  flowers, 
and  enclosed  in  a spathe.* 

Spathaceous,  enclosed  within  a spathe,  or 
bearing  that  kind  of  bract. 

Spathe,  a large  coloured  bract  which  en- 
closes a spadix. 

Spatulate,  shaped  like  a druggist’s  spatula ; 
that  is,  long,  uarrow,  and  broadest  at 
the  point. 

Spike,  an  inflorescence  in  which  the  flowers 
are  sessile  upon  their  axis. 

Spikelet,  one  of  a great  many  small  spikes 
collected  in  a mass,  as  in  grasses. 

Spine,  a stiff,  sharp-pointed,  leafless  branch. 
Spongioh,  or  Spongelet,  the  tender,  grow- 
ing tip  of  the  root. 

Spore,  or  Sporule,  the  reproductive  body  of 
flowerless  plants,  analogous  to  the  seed 
of  flowering  plants. 

Squarrose , composed  of  parts  which  diverge 
at  right  angles,  and  are  irregular  in  size 
and  direction. 

Stamen,  the  fertilizing  organ  of  a flower, 
consisting  of  filament  and  anther. 


Standard,  the  upper  single  petal  of  a papi- 
lionaceous flower. 

Stellate,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a star. 
Stigma,  the  upper  end  of  the  style,  on 
which  the  pollen  falls. 

Stipe , the  stalk  that  bears  the  head  of  a 
mushroom  ; also  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  of 
a fern  ; also  the  stalk  of  any  thing^  ex- 
cept of  a leaf  or  a flower. 

Stipulate,  furnished  with  stipules ; exstipu- 
late,  having  no  stipules. 

Stipule,  the  scale  at  the  base  of  some  leaf- 
stalks. 

Stomate,  a minute  hole  in  a leaf,  through 
which  respiration  is  supposed  to  be  car- 
ried on  ; a breathing  pore. 

Strigose , covered  with  stiff  unequal  hairs. 
Stfophiolate,  having  little  fungous  ex- 
crescences surrounding  the  hilum. 
Stupose,  having  a tuft  of  hairs  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  end. 

Style,  the  stalk  of  the  stigma. 

Subulate,  awl-shaped. 

Syncarpous , having  the  carpels  consoli- 
dated. 

Terete , taper. 

Ternate,  united  in  threes. 

Testa,  the  skin  of  the  seed. 

Tetradynamous,  having  six  stamens  in  four 
parcels  ; two  of  which  consist  of  two 
stamens,  and  two  of  one  each. 
Tetrandrous,  having  four  stamens. 

Thallus,  the  leafy  part  of  a lichen  ; the 
union  of  stem  and  leaf  in  those  and  some 
other  tribes  of  imperfect  plants. 

Theca,  the  case  which  contains  the  sporules 
of  flowerless  plants. 

Tomentose , covered  with  short  close  down. 
Toothed,  the  same  as  Dentate. 

Torulose,  alternately  contracted  and  dis- 
tended. 

Torus,  the  growing  point  of  a flower,  on 
which  the  carpels  are  placed. 

Triandrous,  having  three  stamens. 
Trifarious,  arranged  in  three  rows. 

Trijid,  divided  into  three  lobes. 

Trifoliolate,  having  three  leaflets. 

Tripartite,  divided  into  three  deep  divi- 
sions. 

Tripinnate,  when  each  leaflet  of  a pinnated 
leaf  is  pinnate ; and  the  leaflets  of  the 
latter  are  pinnate  also. 

Tritemate,  when  each  leaflet  of  a ternate 
leaf  is  ternate,  and  the  leaflets  of  the 
latter  are  ternate  also. 

Truncate,  abruptly  cut  off. 

Tube,  the  part  of  a flower  where  the  bases 
of  the  sepals,  petals,  or  stamens  are 
united. 

Tuber , a deformed,  fleshy  kind  of  under- 
ground stem. 

Turbinate,  shaped  like  a spinning  top. 

Umbel,  an  inflorescence  whose  branches  all 
radiate  from  one  common  point. 
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UmbUicate , having  a depression  in  the 
middle.  , . . 

Umbonate,  having  a boss  or  elevated  point 
in  the  middle. 

Undulated,  wavy. 

Unguicxdate , furnished  with  a claw,  or 
short  stalk. 

Urceolate,  shaped  like  a pitcher. 

Utricle , a small  bladder. 

Vagina,  the  sheath  formed  by  the  convo- 
lution of  a flat  petiole  round  a stem. 
Valve , one  of  the  parte  into  which  any 
dehiscent  body  divides. 

Vascular,  containing  vessels ; that  is,  spiral 
vessels  or  ducts. 

Ventricose,  inflated. 


Vernation,  the  manner  in  which  the  young 
leaves  are  arranged  in  their  leaf-bud. 

Verrucose,  covered  with  warts. 

Versatile,  swinging  lightly  upon  a sort  of 
pivot. 

VerticeOate,  arranged  in  a whorl. 

Vexillum,  same  as  Standard. 

Villous,  covered  with  long,  soft,  shaggy  hair 

Virgate,  having  long,  slender  rodlike  shoots. 

ViteRus,  a fleshy  bag,  interposed  between 
the  embryo  and  albumen  in  some  seeds. 

Vittate,  striped,  as  distinguished  from  fas- 
ciate  or  banded. 

Whorl,  an  arrangement  of  more  leaves 
than  two  around  a common  centre  upon 
the  same  plane. 


BOTCH.  A piece  of  bad  workmanship ; or  where  improper  matenals 

nrft  used  and  do  not  answer  well.  . . ...  . 

BOTTLE  ARSED.  An  epithet  applied  to  letter,  when,  either 
through  a fault  in  casting,  or  dressing,  it  is  wider  at  the  bottom  ot  the 

^This^s  anVld^erm*  and  as  such  I have  inserted  it;  but,  owing  to  the 
superior  skill,  or  the  greater  care,  of  the  present  letter  founders,  such  a 

thine  now  never  occurs.  , , . , 

BOTTOM  LINE.  The  last  line  in  the  page,  except  that  in  which 

the  signature,  or  the  catch  word  or  direction  word,  is  inserted. 

BOTTOM  NOTES.  The  notes  at  the  bottom  or  foot  of  a page. 
They  are  usually  composed  in  a type  two  sizes  smaller  than  that  used  lor 
the  body  of  the  work : thus,  if  the  work  be  printed  with  a Pica  type,  the 
notes  will  be  composed  in  Long  Primer ; if  with  English,  the  notes  will 
be  Small  Pica.  They  are  also  termed  Foot  Notes. 

BOURGEOIS.  The  name  of  a type,  a size  larger  than  Brevier,  ana 
smaller  than  Long  Primer.  It  is  not  enumerated  in  Moxon  s list  ot  the 

sizes  of  types.  See  Types.  . . . , . 

BOWL.  A small  wooden  bowl,  which  it  is  usual  to  have  in  com- 

posing rooms,  in  which  to  carry  water  to  different  parts  for  the  purpose 

of  wetting  matter.  , .. 

BOWL  OF  THE  BALL  STOCK.  The  hollow  part  of  the  ba  l 
stock,  in  the  crown  of  which  the  handle  is  inserted ; it  is  filled  with  wool, 
and  the  pelt,  or  canvass,  is  nailed  to  it  An  old  one  is  generally  used  for 
a paste  bowl  in  the  press-room. 

BOW  THE  LETTER.  When  compositors  pick  a bad  letter  out  ot 
a form  in  correcting,  it  is  usual  to  rub  the  face  of  it  on  the  stone  and  to 
bend  the  shank,  if  it  be  not  a thick  letter;  this  is  done  to  prevent  such 
letters  being  distributed  and  used  again ; in  Moxon’s  time  it  was  styled 
bowing  a letter.  After  the  form  is  locked-up  and  the  stone  cleared,  these 
bowed  (or  bent ) letters  are  thrown  into  the  shoe. 

BOWYER.  Extract  from  the  Will  of  Mr.  William  Bowyer,  Printer, 
who  died  on  the  18th  of  November,  1777,  when  he  had  nearly  completed 
his  78th  year. 

“ And  now  I hope  I may  be  allowed  to  leave  somewhat  for  the  benefit  of  printing. 
To  this  end,  I give  to  the  master  and  keepers,  or  wardens  and  commonalty,  of  the 
mistery  or  art  of  a Stationer  of  the  city  of  London , such  a sum  of  money  as  will  pur- 
chase Two  Thousand  Pounds,  three  per  cent.  Reduced  Bank  Annuities,  upon  trust,  to 
pay  the  dividends  and  yearly  produce  thereof,  to  be  divided  for  ever  equally  amongst 
three  printers,  compositors  or  pressmen,  to  be  elected  from  time  to  time  by  the  master, 
wardens,  and  assistants,  of  the  said  company,  and  who  at  the  time  of  such  election  shall 
be  sixty-three  years  old  or  upwards,  for  their  respective  lives,  to  be  paid  half  yearly ; 
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hoping  that  such  as  shall  be  most  deserving  will  be  preferred.  Ann  whereas  I have 
herein  before  given  to  my  son  the  sum  of  Three  Thousand  Pounds  four  per  cent.  Con- 
solidated Annuities,  in  case  he  marries  with  the  consent  of  my  executors : now,  I do 
hereby  give  and  bequeath  the  dividends  and  interest  of  that  sum,  till  such  marriage 
takes  place,  to  the  said  Company  of  Stationers,  to  be  divided  equally  between  six  other 
printers,  compositors  or  pressmen,  as  aforesaid,  in  manner  as  aforesaid ; and,  if  my  said 
son  shall  die  unmarried,  or  married  without  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  then  I give  and 
bequeath  the  said  capital  sum  of  Three  Thousand  Pounds  to  the  said  Company  of 
Stationers,  the  dividends  and  yearly  produce  thereof  to  be  divided  for  ever  equally 
amongst  six  other  such  old  printers,  compositors  or  pressmen,  for  their  respective  lives, 
to  be  qualified,  chosen,  and  paid,  in  manner  as  aforesaid. — It  hat  long  been  to  me  matter 
of  concern,  that  such  numbers  are  put  apprentices,  as  compositors,  without  any  share  of 
school-learning,  who  ought  to  have  the  greatest : in  hopes  of  remedying  this,  I give 
and  bequeath  to  the  said  Company  of  Stationers  such  a sum  of  money  as  will  purchase 
One  Thousand  Pounds  three  per  cent.  Reduced  Bank  Annuities,  for  the  use  of  one 
journeyman  compositor,  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  described,  with  this  special  trust , that 
the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants,  shall  pay  the  dividends  and  produce  thereof  half- 
yearly  to  such  compositor : the  said  master,  wardens,  and  assistants,  of  the  said  company, 
shall  nominate  for  this  purpose  a compositor  who  is  a man  of  good  life  and  conversation, 
who  shall  usually  frequent  some  place  of  public  worship  every  Sunday , unless  prevented 
by  sickness,  and  shall  not  have  worked  on  a newspaper  or  magazine  for  four  years  at 
least  before  such  nomination,  nor  shall  ever  afterwards  whilst  he  holds  this  annuity, 
which  may  be  for  life  if  he  continues  a journeyman : he  shall  be  able  to  read  and  con- 
strue Latin,  and  at  least  to  read  Greek  fluently  with  accents;  of  which  he  shall  bring  a 
testimonial  from  the  rector  of  St.  Martin's , Ludgate , for  the  time  being : I could  wish 
that  he  shall  have  been  brought  up  piously  and  virluously,  if  it  be  possible,  at  Merchant 
Taylor's , or  some  other  public  school,  from  seven  years  of  age  till  he  is  full  seventeen, 
and  then  to  serve  seven  years  faithfully  as  a compositor,  and  work  seven  years  more  as 
a journeyman,  as  I would  not  have  this  annuity  bestowed  on  any  one  under  thirty-one 
years  of  age : if,  after  he  is  chosen,  he  should  behave  ill,  let  him  be  turned  out,  and 
another  be  chosen  in  his  stead.  And  whereas  it  may  be  many  years  before  a com- 
positor may  be  found  that  shall  exactly  answer  the  above  description,  and  it  may  at 
some  time  happen  that  such  a one  cannot  be  found  ; 1 would  have  the  dividends  in  the 
meantime  applied  to  such  person  as  the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants,  shall  think  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  what  I have  described.  And  whereas  the  above  trusts  will  occasion 
some  trouble ; I give  to  the  said  Company,  in  case  they  think  proper  to  accept  the 
trusts,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.” — Extracted  from  Anecdotes , Literary  and  Bio- 
graphical, of  Mr.  Bowyer,  by  J.N.  [John  Nichols?]  in  Gent.  Mag.  Dec.  1778,  p. 570. 

6,000 1.  stock  was  immediately  transferred  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  now 
stands  in  the  name  of  the  Company  ; the  yearly  dividend  is  1 80/.  — Hansard's  Typogra- 
phy, p.  280.  Note. 

BOX.  The  divisions  of  a case,  in  which  the  letters  lie,  are  termed 
Boxes ; as  the  a box,  ^he  e box,  the  i box,  &c. 

Box.  The  female  screw  in  the  head  of  a press,  in  which  the  spindle 
works.  It  is  made  of  brass,  and  is  usually  cast  on  the  screw  of  the 
spindle,  round  on  the  outside  with  a projecting  part  of  about  half  an  inch 
on  the  whole  length  of  each  opposite  side,  to  keep  it  firm  in  the  head,  and 
prevent  it  turning  round.  It  is  fitted  tightly  into  the  head,  and  kept  in 
its  place  by  two  bolts,  driven  into  the  under  side,  with  return  heads 
which  project  over  the  bottom  of  the  box.  It  is  also  called  the  Nut  of 
the  Spindle. 

BOXWOOD.  The  best  boxwood  used  in  engraving  is  of  a good  yel- 
low colour,  of  a fine  close  grain,  that  has  been  of  a slow  growth,  clear  of 
knots  and  any  imperfections,  such  as  cracks  or  flaws ; the  finest  lines  may 
be  engraved  on  this  wood,  as  it  is  both  hard  and  tough,  and,  with  care  in 
printing,  the  number  of  impressions  that  may  be  taken  from  an  engraving 
on  it  would  appear  incredible.  Papillon,  in  his  History  of  Engraving  on 
Wood,  gives  a specimen,  from  which,  he  states,  there  had  been  upwards 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  impressions  previously  printed; 
and  if  the  block  had  been  carefully  cleaned,  and  well  printed,  it  would 
still  have  produced  respectable  impressions.  Boxwood  of  a dull  bad  yel- 
low colour,  and  of  an  open  coarse  grain,  is  not  fit  for  engraving  on,  nei- 
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ther  is  wood  that  is  of  a blackish  colour  at 

MTrZL  are  cast  to  different  bodies  as  high  as  English;  and  braces  on 
Long  Primer  are  now  cast  from  three  to  eight  ems  in  length,  which  ook 
much  neater  than  the  old  fashion  of  middles  and  corners,  filled  up  with 

mTherfounders  in  casting  long  Braces  always  make  the  swell  in  the  face 
of  them  proportionably  thick  to  their  length,  so  that  in  using  them  w 
smaU  letter  they  look  heavy  and  clumsy;  I would  recommend  that  long 

Braces  should  be  cast  to  a small  body,  not  larger  ^an  ^^^a  range 
faces  of  all  the  lengths  uniform,  so  that  when  there  happens  to  be  a range 
of  them  of  different  lengths  in  a page  they  might  harmomze.  and  not  ^ 
such  an  incongruous  appearance  as  they  now  do.  When  Brt 
Xnted  longer5  than  those  already  cast,  I would  not  use  middles  and 
corners,  but  make  them  of  Brass  Rule  in  one  continued  piece,  wln<  h l 
a better  appearance  than  when  they  are  joined,  and  which  may  be 
with  a file  in  a neat  manner  by  any  clever  compositor. 

Bracket.  See  Crotchet. 

Bramah’s  Press.  See  Hydrostatic  Press. 

BRANCHING-OUT.  Opening  or  extending  the  matter  in  title-page  , 
heads  of  pages,  or  other  parts,  and  also  in  jobs,  with  quadrats,  leads, 
reglet,  or  other  proper  materials. 

BRASS  RULES.  Pieces  of  brass  of  different  thicknesses  made  letter 
hi-h,  to  print  with. — M,  They  are  made  in  lengths  of  fourteen  inches, 
but  of  late  years  lengths  half  as  long  again  have  been  made ; one  o 
the  edges  is  bevilled  so  as  to  print  a fine  line,  and  when  a thicker  line 
required  the  bottom  edge  is  placed  uppermost,  which  is  the  full  thickness 
of  the  brass;  by  this  means  lines  of  different  thicknesses  are  obtained,  an 
also  double  lines,  a thick  one  and  a fine  one  when  required.  Iheyare  usea 
for  column  lines  in  table  work;  to  separate  matter  that  requires  to  oe 
distinct;  and  to  be  placed  round  pages.  . . . 

I have  found  in  practice  that  the  best  way  of  forming  a good  joining 
at  the  corners  with  brass  rule,  is  to  cut  the  rules  a little  longer  than  the 
precise  length  wanted,  and  to  let  one  piece  project  a little  at  each  corner ; 
to  push  the  other  piece  close  up,  and,  when  the  form  is  locked  up,  then 
to  file  the  projecting  parts  away,  which  makes  the  corners  equal,  as  shown 
below. 


I 

Wherever  two  rules  join,  the  end  of  that  which  abuts  on  the  other 
should  be  cut  with  a little  bevil,  so  that  the  upper  side  should  project  a 
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little  to  form  a junction  with  the  face  of  the  other  ; this  also  prevents  the 
rule  binding  at  bottom. 

An  ingenious  compositor  will  make  many  things  out  of  brass  rules, 
such  as  neat  long  braces,  instead  of  using  middles,  corners,  and  metal 
rules,  which  rarely  join  well,  swell  rules  of  different  varieties,  and  many 
fancy  rules,  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  cases  where  diagrams  are  required,  and  there  is  no  engraver  within 
reach,  they  may  be  formed  by  a clever  workman,  with  brass  rule.  There 
have  been  of  late  years  many  ingenious  and  elaborate  performances 
with  this  article  in  imitation  of  architectural  drawings  of  buildings,  with 
pillars,  &c. ; and  I believe  no  one  has  displayed  more  ingenuity  and  skill 
in  the  production  of  such  works  than  Mr.  Ebenezer  Parkes,  of  Fetter 
Lane. 

BRAYER.  A round  wooden  rubber  with  an  upright  handle,  almost 

1 of  the  fashion  of  a ball  stock,  but  solid  and  flat  at  the  bottom, 
I and  not  above  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  used  on  the  ink 
block,  to  bray  or  rub  out  ink  with  so  as  to  spread  it  out  in  such 
s Tjlj  a manner  that  a small  quantity  may  be  taken  up  when  the  ball 
I I is  pressed  upon  the  block,  tolerably  diffused  upon  the  surface, 
;(  | and  not  in  a mass,  which  causes  the  ink  to  be  more  expeditiously 
LJ^  distributed,  with  less  risk  of  making  monks  and  friars. 

BREAD,  SALE  OF,  Ireland.  1 & 2 Viet.  c.  28.  “An  Act  to  repeal  the  several 
Acts  now  in  force  relating  to  Bread  to  be  sold  in  Ireland,  and  to  provide  other  Regula- 
tions for  the  making  and  Sale  of  Bread,  and  for  preventing  the  Adulteration  of  Meal, 
Flour,  and  Bread,  in  that  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland." 

s.  7.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  Baker  or  other  Person  who  shall  make  Bread  for 
Sale  in  Ireland,  nor  any  Journeyman  or  other  Servant  of  any  such  Baker  or  other  Per- 
son, shall,  at  any  Time  or  Times,  in  the  making  of  Bread  for  sale  in  Ireland , use  any 
Mixture  or  Ingredient  whatever  in  the  making  of  such  Bread  other  than  and  except  as 
herein-before  mentioned,  on  any  Account  or  under  any  Colour  or  Pretence  whatsoever 
in  the  making  of  such  Bread,  upon  pain  that  every  such  Person,  whether  Master  or 
Journeyman,  Servant  or  other  Person,  who  shall  offend  in  the  Premises,  and  shall  be 
convicted  of  any  such  Offence  by  the  Oath,  or  in  case  of  a Quaker  by  Affirmation,  of 
One  or  more  credible  Witness  or  Witnesses,  or  by  his,  her,  or  their  own  Confession, 
shall  for  every  such  Offence  forfeit  and  pay  any  Sum  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds  nor 
less  than  Fifty  Shillings,  or  in  default  thereof  shall,  by  Warrant  under  the  Hands  and 
Seals  of  the  Magistrate  or  Magistrates,  Justice  or  Justices  before  whom  such  Offender 
shall  be  convicted,  be  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction,  or  some 
Prison  of  the  City,  County,  Borough,  or  Place  where  the  Offence  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted, or  the  Offerder  or  Offenders  apprehended,  there  to  remain  for  any  Time  not 
exceeding  Three  Calendar  Months,  with  or  without  hard  Labour,  from  the  Time  of 
such  Commitment,  unless  the  Penalty  shall  be  sooner  paid,  as  any  such  Magistrate  or 
Magistrates,  Justice  or  Justices  shall  think  fit  to  order ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Magistrate  or  Magistrates,  Justice  or  Justices  before  whom  any  such  Offender  or 
Offenders  shall  be  convicted  to  cause  the  Offender’s  Name,  Place  of  Abode,  and  Offence 
to  be  published  in  some  Newspaper  or  Newspapers  which  shall  be  printed  or  published 
in  or  near  the  City,  County,  Borough,  or  Place  where  the  Offence  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted; and  the  Proprietor  and  Proprietors,  Printer  and  Printers,  and  every  other 
Person  or  Persons  concerned  therein,  are  hereby  authorized  to  print  and  publish  the 
same  when  he,  she,  or  they  is  or  are  required  so  to  do  by  or  by  the  Order  of  such 
^Magistrate  or  Magistrates,  Justice  or  Justices;  and  he,  she,  or  they  is  and  are  hereby 
indemnified  from  any  Prosecution  or  Prosecutions  for  printing  and  publishing  the  same 
or  causing  the  same  to  be  printed  and  published  in  such  Newspaper  or  Newspapers  by 
or  from  any  Person  or  Persons  whomsoever,  any  Law,  Statute,  or  Usage  to  the  contrary 
thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding;  and  the  Costs  and  Charges  of  such  printing  and 
publishing  shall  be  paid  out  of  such  last-mentioned  Penalty  or  Forfeiture,  in  case  any 
shall  be  so  forfeited,  paid,  or  recovered.” 

8.  11.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  Miller,  Mealman,  Flour  Factor,  or  Baker  in 
Ireland,  in  whose  House,  Mill,  Shop,  Stall,  Bakehouse,  Bolting-house,  Pastry  Ware- 
house, Outhouse,  Ground  or  Possession  any  Ingredient  or  Mixture  shall  be  found 
which  shall,  after  due  Examination,  be  adjudged  by  any  Magistrate  or  Magistrates, 
Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  have  been  deposited  there  for  the  Purpose  of  being 
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used  in  adulterating  Meal,  Flour,  Dough,  or  Bread,  shall,  upon  being  convicted  of  any 
such  Offence,  either  by  his,  her,  or  their  Confession,  or  by  the  Oath,  or  in  case  of  a 
Quaker  by  Affirmation,  of  One  or  more  credible  Witness  or  Witnesses,  forfeit  and  pay 
on  every  such  Conviction  any  Sum  not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  nor  less  than  Forty 
Shillings  for  the  First  Offence,  Five  Pounds  for  the  Second  Offence,  and  Ten  Pounds 
for  every  subsequent  Offence,  or  in  default  of  Payment  thereof  shall,  by  Warrant  under 
the  Hand  and  Seal  or  Hands  and  Seals  of  the  Magistrate  or  Magistrates,  Justice  or  Jus* 
tices  before  whom  such  Offender  shall  be  convicted,  be  apprehended  and  committed  to 
the  House  of  Correction  or  some  Prison  of  the  City,  County,  or  Place  where  the 
Offence  shall  have  been  committed,  or  the  Offender  or  Offenders  shall  be,  there  to 
remain  for  any  Time  not  exceeding  Three  Calendar  Months,  with  or  without  hard 
Labour,  from  the  Time  of  such  Commitment,  (unless  the  Penalty  be  sooner  paid,)  as 
any  such  Magistrate  or  Magistrates,  Justice  or  Justices  shall  think  fit  and  order;  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Magistrate  or  Magistrates,  Justice  or  Justices  before  whom 
any  such  Offender  shall  be  convicted  to  cause  the  Offender’s  Name,  Place  of  Abode, 
and  Offence  to  be  published  in  some  Newspaper  or  Newspapers  which  shall  be  printed 
or  published  in  or  near  the  City,  County,  Borough,  or  Place  where  the  Offence  shall 
have  been  committed;  and  the  Proprietor  or  Proprietors,  Printer  or  Printers,  and 
every  other  Person  and  Persons  concerned  therein,  are  hereby  authorized  to  print  and 
publish  the  same  when  he,  she,  or  they  is  or  are  required  so  to  do  by  or  by  the  Order 
of  such  Magistrate  or  Magistrates,  Justice  or  Justices;  and  he,  she,  or  they  is  and  are 
hereby  indemnified  from  any  Prosecution  or  Prosecutions  for  printing  and  publishing 
the  same  or  causing  the  same  to  be  printed  and  published  in  such  Newspaper  or  News- 
papers by  or  from  any  Person  or  Persons  whomsoever,  any  Law,  Statute,  or  Usage  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding ; and  the  Costs  and  Charges  of  such  printing  and  pub- 
lishing shall  be  paid  out  of  such  last-mentioned  Penalty  or  Forfeiture,  if  any  such  shall 
be  so  forfeited  and  paid  or  recovered.” 


BREAK.  A piece  of  a line.  — M \ The  last  line  of  a paragraph. 

Breve.  See  Accented  Letters. 

BREVIER.  The  name  of  a type,  a size  smaller  than  Bourgeois,  and 
larger  than  Minion.  In  Moxon’s  time  112  Brevier  bodies  measured  a 
foot.  See  Types. 

BRING-UP.  To  bring-up  a form  of  types  is  to  place  overlays  over 
those  parts  on  which  the  pressure  is  deficient  in  order  to  increase  it  and 
to  equalize  it  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  form. 

With  wood-cuts,  in  which  an  equal  pressure  over  the  whole  surface  is 
not  wanted,  it  is  to  place  underlays  on  the  bottom  of  the  block,  under 
those  parts  which  require  to  come  stronger  than  the  rest,  these  are  the 
dark  parts  and  the  foreground,  and  to  cut  away  the  tympan  sheet  over 
the  light  parts  and  the  distances  when  requisite,  and  to  overlay  those 
parts  which  require  to  be  firm,  with  smooth  thin  paper.  I have  always 
found  India  paper  the  best,  but  the  minute  hard  particles  and  all  the  ex- 
traneous substances,  should  be  taken  out  by  scraping  it  carefully  with  a 
knife,  so  as  to  render  it  quite  smooth  and  even,  otherwise  the  engraving 
will  be  injured. 

In  order  to  produce  the  finest  impression  possible,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  the  impression  of  the  surface  of  the  types  and  the  engraving, 
and  the  surface  only ; therefore  it  is  requisite  to  have  very  little  blanket 
in  the  tympans,  and  that  of  the  finest  kerseymere  or  woollen  cloth,  or 
paper  alone,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  pressed  in  between  the  lines,  which, 
when  the  pressman  neglects  this  precaution,  produces  rough  coarse  lines ; 
of  course  the  overlays  should  be  as  few  as  possible  and  of  very  thin  paper. 
See  Fine  Presswork,  Making  Ready,  Overlay,  Underlay. 

BROAD.  The  technical  name  of  a piece  of  furniture  equal  in  width 
to  a broad  quotation. 

BROADSIDE.  A form  of  one  full  page,  printed  on  one  side  of  a 
whole  sheet  of  paper,  whatever  size  the  paper  may  be  of;  thus,  we  have 
de??££r°adside8  r°yal  broadsides  — double  crown  broadsides,  &c. 

BROKEN  LETTER.  By  broken  letter  is  not  meant  the  breaking  of 
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the  shanks  of  any  of  the  letters,  but  the  breaking  of  the  orderly  succession 
in  which  the  letters  stood  in  a line,  page,  or  form,  &c.  and  mingling  the 
letters  together,  these  mingled  letters  being  called  pie.  — M,  Instead  of 
Broken  Letter  it  is  now  styled  Broken  Matter. 

BROKEN  MATTER.  The  deranging  the  order  of  types  after  they 
are  composed,  so  as  to  make  it  pie.  Moxon  styles  it  Broken  Letter, 
which  see. 

BROKEN  NECK.  A ball  is  said  to  be  broken-necked,  when  the 
wool  in  the  bowl  of  the  ball  stock  separates  from  the  body  of  wool  in 
the  ball ; so  that  when  the  ball  is  held  in  a horizontal  position  by  the 
handle  it  hangs  down  in  a flabby  manner. 

BULK.  A platform  fixed  to  the  end  of  a frame 
on  which  to  put  a letter  board  with  letter ; there  is 
another  sort  sometimes  adopted,  called  a Loose 
Bulk,  which  is  a small  table  made  of  deal,  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  moveable  to  any  part  where  it  is 
most  convenient  to  use  it. 

BULLET.  When  a workman,  at  case  or  press, 
either  for  neglect,  want  of  punctuality,  or  for  gross 
misconduct,  is  discharged  instanter,  and  the  usual  notice  of  “ a fortnight’* 
is  not  given,  it  is  said,  He  has  got  the  Bullet. 

BUNDLE.  A bundle  of  paper  consists  of  two  reams.  See  Paper, 
Ream. 

Bur.  See  Rag. 

BUTTON  OF  THE  TYMPAN.  An  iron  button  with  a female 
screw,  screwed  on  a square  shanked  bolt,  that  goes  through  the  bottom 
frame  of  the  outer  tympan,  in  wooden  presses,  and  turns  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  inner  tympan,  to  assist  in  keeping  it  tight  in  its  place. 

In  very  fine  work  also,  when  the  paper  is  stout  and  heavy  and  large 
sheets,  and  it  is  not  customary  to  fly  the  frisket,  but  to  turn  it  down 
upon  the  paper  before  the  tympan  is  turned  down  upon  the  form,  a 
button  is  placed  upon  the  lower  frame  of  the  outer  tympan,  which  clasps 
the  extreme  end  of  the  frisket,  and  confines  the  sheet  of  paper  in  its 
place  on  the  tympan,  and  prevents  it  slipping  down. 

C. 

CANCEL.  At  the  conclusion  of  a work,  if  there  be  any  leaves  can- 
celled, it  is  useful  to  place  a mark  in  the  white  line  of  the  odd  page  of 
the  reprinted  leaf,  to  prevent  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the  bookbinder ; 
ft  *,  -f,  J,  ||,  or  §y  either  upright  or  laid  flat.  This  is  too  frequently 
neglected,  and  when  the  warehouseman  omits  tearing  or  cutting  the 
cancelled  leaf,  the  wrong  one  occasionally  is  bound  in  the  book.  To 
save  press  work  and  paper,  cancel  leaves  are  always  imposed  with  the 
fragments,  if  possible. 

Before  the  book  is  gathered,  the  warehouseman  should  either  tear  the 
cancelled  leaf  or  run  his  knife  up  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  being  overlooked 
by  the  bookbinder ; running  the  knife  up  it  is  the  most  expeditious 
method,  and,  to  prevent  mistakes,  he  ought  to  do  this  himself,  and  not  to 
entrust  it  to  boys,  as  cutting  a wrong  leaf  would  cause  another  leaf  to  be 
reprinted,  and  he  might  be  held  responsible  for  the  expense,  and  also 
incur  censure  on  account  of  delay. 

CANON.  The  name  of  a type,  a size  larger  than  Trafalgar,  and  the 
largest  with  a specific  name.  The  body  is  four  Picas,  the  next  size  being 
four  line *Pica,  and  so  upwards,  reckoning  by  lines  of  Pica.  See  Types. 
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CAP  The  top  part  of  a wooden  press ; it  has  two  mortises  at  eaeh 
end  ^'"receive  *the  tenons  at  the  upp" 

r/o?tiwUhesfrews  a/d’nuts  at  the  upper  end, 

byctplTALS?U  The  fSngl'irections  respecting  the  use  of  capital 

!» is,  .»*. 

^‘^/The^firs^wo^o^e^ry  wftapter,  letter,  note,  or  any  other 

P'le.!  The'tefword  after  a period ; and,  if  the  two  sentences  are  totally 
independent,  after  a note  of  interrogation  or  exclamation.  , 

‘But  if  a number  of  interrogative  or  exclamatory  8ente{lc®®a  tj 
into  one  general  group,  or  if  the  construction  of  the  latter  sentences 
Sends6  on  the  former,  all  of  them,  except  the  tot , maj ^begnwjh  * 
small  letter:  as,  “ How  long,  ye  s.mple  ones,  will  y e -“g™?  J. 
and  the  scorners  delight  in  their  scorning  ? and  fools  hate  knowledge 
“ Alas  1 how  different ! yet  how  like  the  same  ! Almmhtv 

< 3.  The  appellations  of  the  Deity  : as,  “ God,  Jehovah,  the  Almig  y, 
the  SupremeBeing,  the  Lord,  Providence,  the  Messiah,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

' ‘ 4 Proper  names  of  persons,  places,  streets,  mountains,  rivers,  ship  . 
vs,  “ George,  York,  the  Strand,  the  Alps,  the  Thames,  the  Seahorse 

< 5.  Adjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of  places : as,  Grecian, 

Roman,  English,  French,  and  Italian.  . nr  wupn 

< 6.  The  first  word  of  a quotation,  introduced  after  a colon,  or  when 
it  is  in  a direct  form:  as,  “Always  remember  this  ancient  maxim: 

< Know  thyself.’  ” “ Our  great  Lawgiver  says,  4 Take  up  thy  c^s  dwly, 

and  follow  me/  ” But  when  a quotation  is  brought  in  obliquely  after  a 
comma,  a capital  is  unnecessary : as,  “ Solomon  observes,  ‘ that  pride 

goes  before  destruction/  ” , . . 

* The  first  word  of  an  example  may  also  very  properly  begin  with  a 
capital : as,  44  Temptation  proves  our  virtue.”  . . 

‘7.  Every  substantive  and  principal  word  m the  titles  ot  doors,  as, 

“ Johnson’s  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ; ” 44  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons ; ” 44  Rollins  Ancient  History.” 

‘ 8.  The  first  word  of  every  line  in  poetry. 

4 9.  The  pronoun  /,  and  the  interjection  O,  are  written  in  capitals : as, 

“ I write : ” <4  Hear,  O earth  ! ” 

< Other  words,  besides  the  preceding,  may  begin  with  capitals,  when 
they  are  remarkably  emphatical,  or  the  principal  subject  of  the  compo- 

sition/  , - , . 

CAPPING  BALLS.  Wrapping  up  pelt  balls  in  blankets  soaked  in 
urine  at  night,  and  when  they  are  not  in  use,  to  keep  them  soft.  They 
are  generallv  left  on  the  floor  of  the  sink. 

CAPPING  A MAN.  Wrapping  one  of  the  blankets  with  which  the 
pelt  balls  are  capped  about  a man's  head,  and  tying  it  round  his  neck. 
This  most  filthy  and  disgusting  punishment  is  very  rarely  inflicted  in 
a press  room ; yet  I have  read  an  account  of  a trial  at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  an  assault,  in  which  this  act  was  the  ground  of  offence. 

CARD.  When  several  bodies  of  letter  are  set  in  a page,  compo- 
sitors to  justify  that  page  to  an  exact  length,  put  a card  to  some  white 
.line,  or  other  break,  and  lengthen  out  the  page  the  thickness  of  a card. 
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Pressmen  also  use  a card  for  an  underlay.  — M.  Cards  are  rarely  used 
now  for  these  purposes ; in  making  up  pages,  leads  and  scaleboards  are 
used,  and,  where  great  nicety  is  required,  a careful  compositor  will  cut 
slips  of  smooth  even  paper,  and  use  them  where  a lead  or  a scaleboard 
would  be  too  much.  At  press,  underlays  are  not  used  for  types ; and 
where  an  engraving  on  wood  is  much  too  low,  the  pressman  will  under- 
lay it  with  thick  wrapper  paper.  In  fact,  cards  are  an  article  that  neither 
composing  rooms  nor  press  rooms  are  supplied  with. 

CARDS.  About  a quire  of  paper,  which  pressmen  use  to  pull  down 
the  spring  or  rising  of  a form,  which  it  is  many  times  subject  to  by  hard 
locking  up.  — M. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  pieces  of  scaleboard,  old  felted  hat,  or 
pasteboard,  for  they  are  all  called  cards,  cut  to  the  size  of  the  mortises 
in  the  cheeks  of  a wooden  press,  and  laid  in  them,  under  the  tenons  of 
the  winter,  and  above  those  of  the  head,  to  cause  a spring  in  both  these 
parts,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  pull.  I would  never  place  any 
cards  under  the  winter,  for  the  reasons  assigned  under  that  article.  See 
Winter. 

CARD  WOOL.  The  act  of  carding  wool  to  stuff  the  balls  with,  to 
take  out  the  knots,  dirt,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  balls  softer, 
more  elastic,  and  to  have  a more  even  surface  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  wool  were  not  carded.  This  operation  is  repeated  every  time  a pair 
of  balls  is  knocked  up.  Formerly  it  was  teazed,  and  not  carded. 

CARET.  A caret,  marked  thus  a,  is  placed  where  some  word  happens 
to  be  left  out  in  writing,  and  which  is  inserted  over  the  line.  This  mark 
is  also  called  a circumflex,  when  placed  over  some  vowel  of  a word,  to 
denote  a long  syllable : as,  “ Euphrates.”  — Murray. 

CARRIAGE,  is  that  part  of  the  press  that  runs  in  under  the  platen, 
including  the  plank,  coffin,  &c.  I am  aware  that  many  printers  call 
the  long  wooden  ribs  and  frame  the  carriage  ; but  I am  also  satisfied 
that  they  misname  that  part  of  the  press  : for  who  ever  heard  of  running 
in  the  long  ribs  ? yet  to  run  in  the  carriage  is  a common  expression  ; 
and  the  name  implies  that  the  article  moves  or  travels.  This  word  bore 
the  signification  which  I assign  to  it  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
Moxon  uses  it  in  this  sense.  See  Run  in  the  Carriage. 

CASE,  in  which  the  letters  are  laid  to  compose  with.  M. 

Cases  are  always  spoken  of  as  pairs ; viz.  upper  case  and  lower  case  ; 
when  placed  upon  a frame  to  compose  out  of,  the  front  of  the  upper 
case  rests  against  the  back  of  the  lower  case,  lying  in  different  inclinations, 
the  back  of  the  upper  case  being  raised  to  bring  the  top  boxes  nearer 
the  hand. 

They  are  generally  made  of  beech ; the  outer  rim  and  the  middle  bar 
stout,  to  give  strength,  and  to  nail  the  bottoms  to,  which  are  lined  with 
paper,  to  prevent  letters  falling  through  cracks,  or  joints  that  might 
open ; this  lining  used  to  be  cartridge  paper,  which  strengthened  the 
bottom,  but  the  joiner  now  lines  them  with  cheap  and  thin  demy  paper ; 
the  bottom  is  made  of  thin  fir  deal.  The  dimensions  are  — two  feet 
eight  inches  and  a half,  sometimes  two  feet  nine  inches  long ; one  foot 
two  inches  and  a half  wide,  and  one  inch  and  a quarter  deep ; the  front 
being  about  half  an  inch  broader  than  the  depth,  which  forms  a ledge 
for  galleys  to  rest  against,  and  also  serves  as  a guard  to  stop  letters,  &c. 
falling  over. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  changes  that  take  place  in  nay  art ; hence 
I have  given  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  in  cases  at  different  periods, 
commencing  with  the  first  English  writer,  Moxon,  who  published  his 
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work  in  the  year  168S ; then  Smith,  whoJ'"^!d alwngement^w 

% Smith!’ i^hfa0 Printer’sGrammar,  gives  ‘‘Sehemes  for  Three  Pair  of 
Cases  shewing  the  Difference  in  the . Bp ositior ^Tbefore^he 

fij  f the  q being  in  the  comma 

^Th?”  arrangement  3 £ ?etbt°era  before  the  long  f was dis^  eon- 
tinned  downto  our  own  time,  except  the  tran^osit.onoftheq  andthe 
comma ; and  the  “ schemes  ” Smith  gives  as  No.  I.  and  No.  III.  became 

0bWhen  the  long  f was  discarded,  and  we  confined  ourselves  to  one 
shape  of  the  same  letter,  the  ligature  A was  also  disused ; we  thus  lost 
thePft,  lb,  (h,  fi,  Ik,  fi,  ff,  ffi,  ill,  and  ft,  which  gave  ten  additional  boxes 
for  other  sorts;  these  have  afforded  convenience  for  metal _rules  and 
braces,  which  before  were  wanted,  and  also  for  the  £ and  V that  are 
now  frequently  sent  with  a fount,  particularly. the ■ £. 

The  discarding  of  the  long  f originated  with  the  late  John  Bell,  who 
printed  and  published  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  the  British  Theatre,  and 
the  Poets:  the  change  was  not  generally  adopted  for  some  years,  mid 
many  retained  one  f when  two  came  together,  as  Efsay ; but  the  s 
prevailed,  and  no  other  is  now  used. 

P In  the  present  arrangement,  the  figures  are  brought  lower  down  to  be 
nearer  the  hand,  and  the  vowels  with  the  diseresis  moved  higher  up ; tor 
the  same  reason  the  acute  accented  vowels  have  changed  places  with 


those  of  the  grave  accent.  . . . . 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  Typographic  has  given  a variation  in  the  arrange- 
ment that  he  has  adopted.  I do  not  see  any  improvement  in  the  lower 
case  to  induce  master  printers  to  change  the  general  mode,  which  would 
only  tend  to  create  confusion  and  put  the  boxes  into  pie.  A subdivision 
of  the  boxes  in  the  upper  case,  would  be  useful  in  two  or  three  pairs  m 
large  founts,  that  had  superiors  and  fractious  cast  to  them  ; but  as  tew 
founts  have  them,  these  subdivisions  would  not  only  be  useless,  but 
inconvenient,  if  applied  to  all  the  cases,  as  they  would  not  leave  sufficient 
room  for  metal  rules,  braces,  &c.,  neither  do  they  afford  convenience  tor 
all  the  fractions  that  are  cast  in  a piece;  besides,  vowels  with  the  long 
and  short  accents  are  so  rarely  used  in  the  general  routine  of  business, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cramp  the  boxes  to  make  provision  for  f^em  * 
and  there  is  always  room  in  the  back  boxes  of  the  Italic  cases  in  which 
to  put  sorts  that  are  seldom  wanted  ; to  this  we  may  add  the  additional 
expense  of  making  these  cases,  which  in  an  extensive  business  would  be 
considerable. 

Among  the  various  arrangements  of  the  types  in  cases  at  different 
periods  and  by  different  persons,  I am  gratified  at  being  enabled  to 
give  that  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope,  from  a stereotype  plate  of  his 
Lordship’s  casting ; this  plan  of  the  cases,  the  logotypes,  the  alteration 
of  the  letter  f,  and  the  shape  of  the  boxes,  were  never  adopted  in  the 
trade. 
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MOXON’S  CASES.  1683. 


Upper. 
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SMITH’S  CASES.  No.  III.  1755. 
Upper. 
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CASES  BEFORE  THE  LONG  f WAS  DISCARDED. 
Upper. 
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PRESENT  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  TYPES. 
Upper. 
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COMPOSING  CASES. 


peculiarities  and  advantages  of  these  cases. 

mrnfd  printed  lowe? Si is 

with  serrate  tjP|3,tLs:  ff,  fi,^,  d\htaHc  to  of^comporitor,  and  it.mMa 

instead  of  ff,  n A ®».  > a' nt  *r  a A &lc  him  to  lift  the  types  with  the  same  rapidity  and 
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logotypes  occur  only  95  times,  viz. 

PRESENT  LOGOTYPES. 


present  logotypes.  than  Visual-  so  that,  two  of  them  contain  as 

A ® « * <5  5 SlTS*  HS.T'iS.fe  cases  on A rid  «o. 


n u m a t nt  much  as  tnree  lower  eases 

28  51  10  4 2 0 0 0 0 f 9d.  gtrncti()n  At  the  bottom  of  each  box  of  the 

Secondly.  Eight  new  logotypes  are  intro-  r case>  the  internal  front  arras  is  tillea  up. 
duced.  Their  regular  and  frequent  occurrence  savin?  0f  time  IS  0f  immense  importance, 

expedite  the  process  of  composition  in  a very  espcciaUy  in  au  cases  where  dispatch  is  P»rn- 
considerable  degree;  for,  m those  same  20  cu\arly  required.  The  new  cases  arc,  by  «cp* 
pages,  the  new  logotypes  would  save  to  the  ^ence,  foimd  to  save  full  one  day  out  ot  sue  to 
compositor  no  less  than  5073  lifts,  viz.  the  compositor.  , . . . tL_ 

stanhope  logotypes.  Fifteen  boxes  on  the  left-hand  side  of  th 

th  in  an  re  se  to  of  on}  Total,  npper  case  are  represented  empty,  l ney  arc 

m 441  413  385  291  279  264  229  J 3073.  intended  for  the  sorts  which  are  somettmej 

SSHEEwsF*  Mjsriw&issss* 
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CASE  IS  FULL.  A case  full  of  letters,  wanting  no  sorts.  — M, 

CASE  IS  LOW.  When  a case  grows  empty,  compositors  say,  The 
Case  is  Low.  — M. 

CASE  RACK.  A frame  made  of  strong  deal  boards,  with  ledges 
nailed  on  the  inside  of  the  sides,  in  which  to  slide  cases  that  are  not  in 
use,  to  keep  them  safe.  They  are  usually  made  to  contain  fourteen 
pairs  of  cases  ; they  are  two  feet  nine  inches  wide  in  the  clear,  and  seven 
feet  high. 

Where  full  cases  of  letter  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  any 
new  work  that  requires  great  despatch,  some  houses  have  a bar  of  iron 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  lock  the  cases  up  to  preserve  the  letter. 

CASE  RUNS  OVER.  When  a compositor  distributes  so  much 
letter  into  a case  as  to  fill  the  boxes  till  the  letters  mingle  with  those  in 
the  adjoining  boxes,  he  says,  his  Case  runs  over , or  it  overflows.  This 
frequently  causes  additional  errors  in  the  proof,  and  of  course  is  not  an 
advisable  practice. 

CASE  STANDS  STILL.  When  the  compositor  is  not  at  work  at 
his  case,  it  is  said,  The  Case  stands  still.  — M.  Obsolete. 

CASSIE  PAPER.  The  two  outside  quires  of  a ream.  They  are 
also  called  Cassie  Quires,  because  they  serve  for  cases  to  the  ream. — Af. 
See  Outside  Quires. 

Casting.  See  Electrotype. 

CASTING  UP.  Calculating  the  number  of  thousands  of  letters  in  a 
sheet  of  any  work,  or  in  a job,  in  order  to  fix  the  price  for  composing  it. 

To  facilitate  the  ascertainment  of  the  number  of  thousands  of  letters 
in  a sheet  of  bookwork,  and  also  of  jobs,  I have  given  a set  of  tables,  which 
I believe  includes,  generally  speaking,  the  sizes  of  the  pages  that  usually 
occur  in  practice.  These  tables  will  be  found  useful  to  those  compo- 
sitors who  are  not  expert  at  figures,  while  those  who  are  so  may  save  time 
by  referring  to  them,  and  they  may  also  serve  as  a check  to  their  own 
casting  up.  The  figures  at  the  top  designate  the  number  of  lines  the 
page  is  long ; and  the  figures  in  the  column  specify  the  number  of  thou- 
sands of  letters  in  a sheet,  according  to  the  size  named  in  the  head.  To 
ascertain  the  number  of  thousands  of  letters,  the  established  rule  is,  to 
take  the  number  of  lines*  the  page  is  long,  including  the  head  line  and 
the  direction  line,  and  the  number  of  en  quadrats  in  the  width  of  the 
page,  the  en  quadrat  being  estimated  as  the  average  thickness  of  the 
letters,  and  on  multiplying  the  one  by  the  other  the  product  will  give  the 
number  of  letters  in  a page  ; and  this  product  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  pages  in  a sheet,  gives  the  number  of  letters  in  a sheet ; where  there 
is  a fraction  of  a thousand,  and  that  fraction  amounts  to  500  or  upwards, 
it  is  reckoned  and  charged  as  1,000 ; when  it  is  less  than  500  it  is 
dropped,  and  not  included  in  the  calculation.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule  of  taking  the  dimensions  when  the  type  exceeds 
a certain  size,  for  which  see  Scale  of  Prices. 
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NUMBER  OF  THOUSANDS  IN  A SHEET. 

The  figures  at  the  top  designate  the  number  of  lines  the  page  is  long. 


21 

22 

23 

Ena 

wide. 

4to. 

8vo 

13m0. 

18mo. 

Ena 

wide. 

4to. 

8vo. 

12mo. 

18mo. 

Em 

wide. 

4to. 

8vo. 

12mo. 

18mo. 

14 

2 

5 

7 

11 

14 

2 

5 

7 

11 

16 

3 

6 

9 

13 

15 

3 

5 

8 

11 

15 

3 

5 

8 

12 

17 

3 

6 

9 

14 

16 

3 

5 

8 

12 

16 

3 

6 

8 

13 

18 

3 

7 

10 

15 

17 

3 

6 

9 

13 

17 

3 

6 

9 

13 

19 

3 

7 

10 

16 

18 

3 

6 

9 

14 

18 

3 

6 

10 

14 

20 

4 

7 

11 

17 

19 

3 

6 

10 

14 

19 

3 

7 

10 

15 

21 

4 

8 

12 

17 

20 

3 

7 

10 

15 

20 

4 

7 

11 

16 

22 

4 

8 

12 

18 

21 

4 

7 

11 

16 

21 

4 

7 

11 

17 

23 

4 

8 

13 

19 

22 

4 

7 

11 

17 

22 

4 

8 

12 

17 

24 

4 

9 

13 

20 

23 

4 

8 

12 

17 

23 

4 

8 

12 

18 

25 

5 

9 

14 

21 

24 

4 

8 

12 

18 

24 

4 

8 

13 

19 

26 

5 

10 

14 

22 

25 

4 

8 

IS 

19 

25 

4 

9 

13 

20 

27 

5 

10 

15 

22 

26 

4 

9 

13 

20 

26 

5 

9 

14 

21 

28 

5 

10 

15 

23 

27 

5 

9 

14 

20 

27 

5 

10 

14 

21 

29 

5 

11 

16 

24 

28 

5 

9 

14 

21 

28 

5 

10 

15 

22 

30 

6 

11 

17 

25 

29 

5 

10 

15 

22 

29 

5 

10 

15 

23 

31 

6 

11 

17 

26 

30 

5 

10 

15 

23 

30 

5 

11 

16 

24 

32 

6 

12 

18 

26 

31 

5 

10 

16 

23 

31 

5 

11 

16 

25 

33 

6 

12 

18 

27 

32 

5 

11 

16 

24 

32 

6 

11 

17 

25 

34 

6 

13 

19 

28 

33 

5 

11 

17 

25 

33 

6 

12 

17 

26 

35 

6 

IS 

19 

29 

24 

25 

26 

16 

3 1 

6 

9 

14 

17 

3 

7 

10 

15 

17 

4 

7 

11 

16 

17 

3 

7 

10 

15 

18 

4 

7 

11 

16 

18 

4 

7 

11 

17 

18 

3 

7 

10 

16 

19 

4 

8 

11 

17 

19 

4 

8 

12 

18 

19 

4 

7 

11 

16 

20 

4 

8 

12 

18 

20 

4 

8 

12 

19 

20 

4 

8 

12 

17 

21 

4 

8 

13 

19 

21 

4 

9 

13 

20 

21 

4 

8 

12 

18 

22 

4 

9 

13 

20 

22 

5 

9 

14 

21 

22 

4 

8 

13 

19 

23 

5 

9 

14 

21 

23 

5 

10 

14 

22 

23 

4 

9 

13 

20 

24 

5 

10 

14 

22 

24 

5 

10 

15 

22 

24 

5 

9 

14 

21 

25 

5 

10 

15 

23 

25 

5 

10 

16 

23 

25 

5 

10 

14 

22 

26 

5 

10 

16 

23 

26 

5 

11 

16 

24 

26 

5 

10 

15 

22 

27 

5 

11 

16 

24 

27 

6 

11 

16 

25 

27 

5 

10 

16 

23 

28 

6 

11 

17 

25 

28 

6 

12 

17 

26 

28 

5 

11 

16 

24 

29 

6 

12 

17 

26 

29 

6 

12 

18 

27 

29 

6 

11 

17 

25 

30 

6 

12 

18 

27 

30 

6 

12 

19 

28 

30 

6 

12 

17 

26 

31 

6 

12 

19 

28 

31 

6 

13 

19 

29 

31 

6 

12 

18 

27 

32 

6 

13 

19 

29 

32 

7 

13 

20 

30 

32 

6 

12 

18 

28 

33 

7 

13 

20 

30 

33 

7 

14 

21 

31 

33 

6 

13 

19 

29 

34 

7 

14 

20 

31 

34 

7 

14 

21 

32 

34 

7 

13 

20 

29 

35 

7 

14 

21 

32 

35 

7 

15 

22 

33 

85 

7 

13 

20 

30 

36 

7 

14 

22 

32 

36 

7 

15 

22 

34 
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NUMBER 
The  figures  at  the  t< 

OF  THOUSANDS  IN  A SHEET, 
designate  the  number  of  lines  the  page  is  long. 

27 

28 

29 

E.n*  4 to.  8vo.  12mo. ! 18mo. 
wide.  j | 

4to.  8 vo.  j 12mo.  j 18mo. 

^5*  4 to.  8to.  12mo. ! 18mo. 

wide*  1 

18 

4 

8 

12 

17 

19 

4 

8 

12 

18 

20 

4 

9 

13 

19 

21 

5 

9 

14 

20 

22 

5 

10 

14 

21 

23 

5 

10 

15 

22 

24 

5 

10 

16 

23 

25 

5 

11 

16 

24 

26 

6 

11 

16 

25 

27 

6 

12 

17 

26 

28 

6 

12 

18 

27 

29 

6 

13 

19 

28 

30 

6 

13 

19 

29 

31 

7 

13 

20 

30 

32 

7 

14 

21 

31 

33 

7 

14 

21 

32 

34 

7 

15 

22 

33 

35 

8 

15 

23 

34 

36 

8 

16 

23 

35 

37 

8 

16 

24 

36 

30 

20 

5 

10 

14 

22 

21 

5 

10 

15 

23 

22 

5 

11 

16 

24 

23 

6 

11 

17 

25 

24 

6 

12 

17 

26 

25 

6 

12 

18 

27 

26 

6 

12 

19 

28 

27 

6 

13 

19 

29 

28 

7 

13 

20 

30 

29 

7 

14 

21 

31 

30 

7 

14 

22 

32 

31 

7 

15 

22 

33 

32 

8 

15 

23 

35 

33 

8 

16 

24 

36 

34 

8 

16 

24 

37 

35 

8 

17 

25 

38 

36 

9 

17 

26 

39 

37 

9 

18 

27 

40 

38 

9 

18 

27 

41 

39 

9 

19 

23 

42 

40 

10 

19 

29 

43 

41 

10 

20 

30 

44 

18 

4 

8 

12 

18 

19 

4 

9 

13 

19 

20 

4 

9 

13 

20 

21 

5 

9 

14 

21 

22 

5 

10 

15 

22 

23 

5 

10 

15 

23 

24 

5 

11 

16 

24 

25 

6 

11 

17 

25 

26 

6 

12 

17 

26 

27 

6 

12 

18 

27 

28 

6 

13 

19 

28 

29 

6 

13 

19 

29 

30 

7 

13 

20 

30 

31 

7 

14 

21 

31 

32 

7 

14 

22 

32 

33 

7 

15 

; 22 

33 

34 

8 

15 

! 23 

34 

35 

8 

16 

, 24 

35 

36 

8 

16 

24 

36 

37 

8 

17 

25 

37 

31 


21 

1 5 

10 

16 

23 

22 

5 

11 

16 

25 

23 

6 

11 

17 

26 

24 

6 

12 

18 

27 

25 

6 

12 

19 

28 

26 

6 

13 

19 

29 

27 

7 

13 

20 

30 

28 

7 

14 

21 

31 

29 

7 

14 

22 

32 

30 

7 

15 

22 

33 

31 

8 

15 

23 

35 

32 

8 

16 

24 

36 

33 

8 

16 

25 

37 

34 

8 

17 

25 

38 

35 

9 

17 

26 

39 

36 

9 

18 

27 

40 

37 

9 

18 

28 

41 

38 

9 

19 

28 

42 

39 

10 

19 

29 

44 

40 

10 

20 

30 

45 

41 

10 

20 

31 

46 

42 

10 

21  i 

31 

47 

19 

4 

9 

13 

20 

20 

5 

9 

14 

21 

21 

5 

10 

15 

22 

22 

5 

10 

15 

23 

23 

5 

11 

16 

24 

24 

6 

11 

17 

25 

25 

6 

12 

17 

26 

26 

6 

12 

18 

27 

27 

6 

13 

19 

28 

28 

6 

13 

19 

29 

29 

7 

13 

20 

30 

30 

7 

14 

21 

31 

31 

7 

14 

22 

32 

32 

7 

15 

22 

33 

33 

8 

15 

23 

34 

34 

8 

16 

24 

35 

35 

8 

16 

24 

37 

36 

8 

17 

25 

38 

37 

9 

17 

26 

39 

38 

9 

18 

26 

40 

32 

22 

6 

! 11 

17 

25 

23 

6 

12 

18 

26 

24 

6 

12 

18 

28 

25 

6 

13 

19 

29 

26 

7 

13 

20 

30 

27 

7 

14 

21 

31 

28 

7 

14 

22 

32 

29 

7 

15 

22 

33 

30 

8 

15 

23 

35 

31 

8 

16 

24 

36 

32 

8 

16 

25 

37 

33 

8 

17 

25 

38 

34 

9 

17 

26 

39 

35 

9 

18 

27 

40 

36 

9 

18 

28 

41 

37 

9 

19 

28 

43 

38 

10 

19 

29 

44 

39 

10 

20 

30 

45 

40 

10 

20 

31 

46 

41 

10 

21 

31 

47 

42 

11 

22 

32 

48 

43 

11 

22 

33 

50 
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NUMBER  OF  THOUSANDS  IN  A SHEET. 

The  figures  at  the  top  designate  the  number  of  lines  the  page  is  long. 

33 

34 

35 

Ens 

wide. 

4to. 

8vo. 

12mo. 

18mo. 

Ent 

wide. 

4to. 

8to. 

12mo. 

18rao. 

En> 

wide. 

4to. 

8vo. 

12rao. 

18mo. 

23 

6 

12 

18 

27 

24 

7 

13 

20 

29 

25 

7 

14 

21 

32 

24 

6 

13 

19 

29 

25 

7 

13 

20 

30 

26 

7 

15 

22 

33 

25 

7 

13 

20 

30 

26 

7 

14 

21 

32 

27 

8 

15 

23 

34 

26 

7 

14 

21 

31 

27 

7 

15 

22 

33 

28 

8 

16 

24 

35 

27 

7 

14 

21 

32 

28 

8 

15 

23 

34 

29 

8 

16 

24 

37 

28 

7 

15 

22 

33 

29 

8 

16 

24 

35 

30 

8 

17 

25 

38 

29 

8 

15 

23 

34 

30 

8 

16 

24 

37 

31 

9 

17 

26 

39 

30 

8 

16 

24 

36 

31 

8 

17 

25 

38 

32 

9 

18 

27 

40 

31 

8 

16 

25 

37 

32 

9 

17 

26 

39 

33 

9 

18 

28 

42 

32 

8 

17 

25 

38 

33 

9 

18 

27 

40 

34 

10 

19 

29 

43 

33 

9 

17 

26 

39 

34 

9 

18 

2# 

42 

35 

10 

20 

29 

44 

34 

9 

18 

27 

40 

35 

10 

19 

29 

43 

36 

10 

20 

30 

45 

*35 

9 

18 

28 

42 

36 

10 

20 

29 

44 

37 

10 

21 

31 

47 

36 

10 

19 

29 

43 

37 

10 

20 

30 

45 

38 

11 

21 

32 

48 

37 

10 

20 

29 

44 

38 

10 

21 

31 

47 

39 

11 

22 

33 

49 

38 

10  i 20 

30 

45 

39 

11 

21 

32 

48 

40 

11 

22 

34 

50 

39 

10  1 21 

31 

46 

40 

11 

22 

33 

49 

41 

11 

23 

34 

52 

40 

11  ! 21 

32 

48 

41 

11 

22 

33 

50 

42 

12 

24 

35 

53 

41 

11 

22 

32 

49 

42 

11 

23 

34 

51 

43 

12 

24 

36 

54 

42 

11 

22 

33 

50 

43 

12 

23 

35 

53 

44 

12 

25 

37 

55 

43 

11 

23 

34 

51 

44 

12 

24 

36 

54 

45 

13 

25 

38 

57 

44 

12 

23 

35 

52 

45 

12 

24 

37 

55 

46 

13 

26 

39 

58 

36 

37 

38 

26 

7 

15 

22 

34 

27 

8 

16 

24 

36 

28 

9 

17 

26 

38 

27 

8 

16 

23 

35 

28 

8 

17 

25 

37 

29 

9 

18 

26 

40 

28 

8 

16 

24 

36 

29 

9 

17 

26 

39 

30 

9 

18 

27 

41 

29 

8 

17 

25 

38 

30 

9 

18 

27 

40 

31 

9 

19 

28 

42 

30 

9 

17 

26 

39 

31 

9 

18 

28 

41 

32 

10 

19 

29 

44 

31 

9 

18 

27 

40 

32 

9 

19 

28 

43 

33 

10 

20 

30 

45 

32 

9 

18 

28 

41 

33 

10 

20 

29 

44 

34 

10 

21 

31 

47 

33 

10 

19 

29 

43 

34 

10 

20 

30 

45 

35 

11 

21 

32 

48 

34 

10 

20 

29 

44 

35 

10 

21 

31 

47 

36 

11 

22 

33 

49 

35 

10 

20 

30 

45 

36 

11 

21 

32 

48 

37 

11 

22 

34 

51 

36 

10 

21 

31 

47 

37 

11 

22 

33 

49 

38 

12 

23 

35 

52 

37 

11 

21 

32 

48 

38 

11 

22 

34 

51 

39 

12 

24 

36 

53 

38 

11 

22 

33 

49 

39 

12 

23 

35 

52 

40 

12 

24 

36 

55 

39 

11 

22 

34 

51 

40 

12 

24 

36 

53 

41 

12 

25 

37 

56 

40 

12 

23 

35 

52 

41 

12 

24 

36 

55 

42 

13 

26 

38 

57 

41 

12 

24 

35 

53 

42 

12 

25 

37 

56 

43 

13 

26 

39 

58 

42 

12 

24 

36 

54 

43 

13 

25 

38 

57 

44 

13 

27 

40 

60 

43 

12 

25 

37 

56 

44 

13 

26 

39 

59 

45 

14 

27 

41 

62 

44 

13 

25 

38 

57 

45 

13 

27 

40 

60 

46 

14 

28 

42 

63 

45 

13 

26 

39 

58 

46 

14 

27 

41 

61 

47 

14 

29 

43 

64 

46 

13 

26 

40 

60 

47 

14 

28 

42 

63 

48 

15 

29 

44 

66 

47 

14 

27 

41 

61 

48 

14 

28 

43 

64 

49 

15 

30 

45 

67 
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39 

40 

41 

Ena 

wide. 

4to. 

8to. 

18m  o. 

18mo. 

Ena 

wide. 

4to. 

8»o. 

12mo. 

18mo. 

Ena 

wide. 

4tO. 

8to. 

12mo. 

18mo. 

29 

9 

18 

27 

41 

30 

10 

19 

29 

43 

31 

10 

20 

31 

46 

SO 

9 

19 

28 

42 

31 

10 

20 

30 

45 

32 

10 

21 

31 

47 

SI 

10 

19 

29 

44 

32 

10 

20 

31 

46 

33 

11 

22 

32 

49 

S2 

10 

20 

30 

45 

33 

11 

21 

32 

48 

34 

11 

22 

33 

50 

S3 

10 

21 

31 

46 

34 

11 

22 

33 

49 

35 

11 

23 

34 

52 

34 

11 

21 

32 

48 

35 

11 

22 

34 

50 

36 

12 

24 

35 

53 

35 

11 

22 

33 

49 

36 

12 

23 

35 

52 

37 

12 

24 

36 

55 

36 

11 

22 

34 

51 

37 

12 

24 

36 

53 

38 

12 

25 

37 

56 

37 

12 

23 

35 

52 

38 

12 

24 

36 

55 

39 

13 

26 

38 

58 

38 

12 

24 

36 

53 

39 

12 

25 

37 

56 

40 

13 

26 

39 

59 

39 

12 

24 

37 

55 

40 

13 

26 

38 

58 

41 

13 

27 

40 

61 

40 

12 

25 

37 

56 

41 

13 

26 

39 

59 

42 

14 

28 

41 

62 

41 

13 

26 

38 

58 

42 

13 

27 

40 

60 

43 

14 

28 

42 

63 

42 

13 

26 

39 

59 

43 

14 

28 

41 

62 

44 

14 

29 

43 

65 

43 

13 

27 

40 

60 

44 

14 

28 

42 

63 

45 

15 

30 

44- 

66 

44 

14 

27 

41 

62 

45 

14 

29 

43 

65 

46 

15 

30 

45 

68 

45 

14 

28 

42 

63 

46 

15 

29 

44 

66 

47 

15 

31 

46 

69 

46 

14 

29 

43 

65 

47 

15 

30 

45 

68 

48 

16 

31 

47 

71 

47 

15 

29 

44 

66 

48 

15 

31 

46 

69 

49 

16 

32 

48 

72 

48 

15 

30 

45 

67 

49 

16 

31 

47 

71 

50 

16 

33 

49 

74 

49 

15 

31 

46 

69 

50 

16 

32 

48 

72 

51 

17 

33 

50 

75 

50 

16 

31 

47 

70 

51 

16 

33 

49 

73 

52 

17 

34 

51 

77 

51 

16 

32 

48 

72 

52 

17 

33 

50 

75 

53 

17 

35 

52 

78 

52 

16 

32 

49 

73 

53 

17 

34 

51 

76 

54 

18 

35 

53 

80 

53 

17 

33 

50 

74 

54 

17 

35 

52 

78 

55 

18 

36 

54 

81 

54 

17 

34 

51 

76 

55 

18 

35 

53 

79 

56 

18 

37 

55 

83 

55 

17 

34 

51 

77 

56 

18 

36 

54 

81 

57 

19 

37 

56 

84 

56 

18 

35 

52 

78 

57 

18 

36 

55 

82 

58 

19 

38 

57 

86 

57 

18 

36 

53 

80 

58 

19 

37 

56 

84 

59 

19 

39 

58 

87 

58 

18 

36 

54 

81 

59 

19 

38 

57 

85 

60 

20 

39 

59 

89 

59 

18 

37 

55 

83 

60 

19 

38 

58 

86 

61 

20 

40 

60 

90 

60 

19 

37 

56 

84 

61 

20 

39 

59 

88 

62 

20 

41 

61 

92 

61 

19 

38 

57 

86 

62 

20 

40 

60 

89 

63 

21 

41 

62 

93 

62 

19 

39 

58 

87 

63 

20 

40 

60 

91 

64 

21 

42 

153 

94 

63 

20 

39 

59 

88 

64 

20 

41 

61 

92 

65 

21 

43 

64 

96 

64 

20 

40 

60 

90 

65 

21 

42 

62 

94 

66 

22 

43 

65 

97 

65 

20 

41 

61 

91 

66 

21 

42 

63 

95 

67 

22 

44 

66 

99 

66 

21 

41 

62 

93 

67 

21 

43 

64 

96 

68 

22 

45 

67 

100 

67 

21 

42 

63 

94 

68 

22 

44 

65 

98 

69 

23 

45  | 

68 

102 

68 

21 

42 

64 

95 

69 

22 

44 

66 

99 

70 

23 

46 

69 

103 
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42 

43 

44 

Ena 

wide. 

4to. 

8to. 

12mo. 

l8mo. 

Ena 

wide. 

4tO. 

8vo. 

12mo. 

18mo. 

Ena 

wide. 

4to. 

8vo. 

12mo. 

18mo. 

32 

11 

22 

32 

48 

33 

11 

23 

34 

51 

34 

12 

24 

36 

54 

S3 

11 

22 

33 

50 

34 

12 

23 

35 

53 

35 

12 

25 

37 

55 

34 

11 

23 

34 

51 

35 

12 

24 

36 

54 

36 

13 

25 

38 

57 

35 

12 

24 

35 

53 

36 

12 

25 

37 

56 

37 

13 

26 

39 

59 

36 

12 

24 

36 

54 

37 

13 

25 

38 

57 

38 

13 

27 

40 

60 

37 

12 

25 

37 

56 

38 

13 

26 

39 

58 

39 

14 

27 

41 

62 

38 

IS 

26 

38 

57 

39 

IS 

27 

40 

60 

40 

14 

28 

42 

63 

39 

13 

26 

39 

59 

40 

14 

28 

41 

62 

41 

14 

29 

43 

65 

40 

13 

27 

40 

60 

41 

14 

m 

E£1 

1 

42 

15 

30 

44 

67 

41 

14 

28 

41 

62 

42 

14 

29 

43 

65 

43 

15 

30 

45 

68 

42 

14 

28 

42 

64 

43 

15 

30 

44 

67 

44 

15 

31 

46 

70 

43 

14 

29 

43 

65 

44 

15 

30 

45 

68 

45 

16 

32 

48 

71 

44 

15 

30 

44 

67 

45 

15 

31 

46 

46 

16 

32 

49 

73 

45 

15 

30 

45 

68 

46 

16 

32 

47 

71 

47 

17 

33 

50 

74 

46 

15 

31 

46 

70 

47 

16 

32 

49 

73 

48 

17 

34 

51 

76 

47 

16 

32 

47 

71 

48 

17 

S3 

50 

74 

49 

17 

34 

52 

78 

4$ 

16 

32 

48 

73 

49 

17 

34 

51 

76 

50 

18 

35 

53 

79 

49 

16 

33 

49 

74 

faill 

17 

34 

52 

77 

51 

18 

36 

54 

81 

50 

17 

34 

50 

76 

51 

18 

35 

53 

79 

52 

18 

37 

55 

82 

51 

17 

34 

51 

77 

52 

18 

36 

54 

80 

53 

19 

37 

56 

84 

52 

17 

35 

52 

79 

53 

18 

36 

55 

82 

54 

19 

38 

57 

86 

53 

18 

36 

53 

80 

54 

19 

37 

El 

■51 

55 

19 

39 

58 

87 

54 

18 

36 

54 

82 

55 

19 

38 

56 

85 

56 

20 

39 

59 

89 

55 

18 

37 

55 

83 

56 

19 

39 

57 

20 

40 

60 

90 

56 

19 

38 

56 

85 

57 

20 

39 

58 

20 

41 

61 

92 

57 

19 

38 

57 

86 

58 

20 

40 

59 

21 

42 

62 

93 

58 

19 

39 

58 

88 

59 

20 

41 

61 

91 

60 

21 

42 

63 

95 

59 

20 

40 

59 

89 

EH 

21 

41 

62 

93 

61 

21 

43 

64 

97 

60 

20 

40 

60 

91 

61 

21 

42 

63 

94 

62 

22 

44 

65 

98 

61 

20 

41 

61 

92 

62 

21 

43 

64 

96 

63 

22 

44 

67 

100 

62 

21 

42 

62 

94 

63 

22 

43 

65 

98 

64 

23 

45 

68 

101 

63 

21 

42 

64 

95 

64 

22 

44 

66 

99 

65 

23 

46 

69 

103 

64 

22 

43 

65 

97 

65 

22 

45 

67 

101 

66 

23 

46 

70 

105 

65 

22 

44 

66 

98 

66 

23 

45 

m l 

mm 

67 

24 

47 

71 

106 

66 

22 

44 

67 

100 

67 

23 

46 

69 

104 

68 

24 

48 

72 

108 

67 

23 

45 

68 

101 

68 

23 

47 

70 

105 

69 

24 

49 

73 

109 

68 

23 

46 

69 

103 

69 

24 

47 

71 

107 

70 

25 

49 

74 

111 

69 

23 

46 

70 

104 

70 

24 

48 

72 

108 

71 

25 

50 

75 

112 

70 

24 

47 

71 

106 

71 

24 

49 

73 

110 

72 

25 

51 

76 

114 

71 

24 

48 

72 

107 

72 

25 

50 

74 

111 

73 

26 

51 

77 

116 
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" L Ens  VqUo  4to.  8vo.  lfcnoo.  18mo. 

tie.  8,0.  lJmo.  U»o.  <»><>•  13mo.  Utoo.  wlde.  


35  IS  25  38  ! 

36  IS  26  S9  • 

37  13  27  40  i 

38  14  27  41  i 

39  14  28  42 

40  14  29  43 

41  15  30  44 

42  15  30  45 

43  15  31  46 

44  16  32  48 

45  16  32  49 

46  17  33  50 

47  17  34  51 

48  17  35  52 

49  18  35  53 

50  18  36  54 

51  18  37  55 

52  19  37  56 

53  19  38  57 

54  19  39  58 

55  20  40  59 

56  20  40  60 

57  21  41  62 

58  21  42  63 

59  21  42  64 

60  22  43  65 

61  22  44  66 

62  22  45  67 

63  23  45  68 

64  23  46  69 

65  23  47  70 

66  24  48  71 

67  24  48  72 

68  24  49  73 

69  25  50  75 

70  25  50  76 

71  26  51  77 

72  26  52  78 

73  26  53  79 


57  36 

58  37 
60  38 

62  39 

63  40 

65  41 

66  42 
68  43 

70  44 

71  45 


74  27  53  80 


100  63 
102  64 

104  65 

105  66 

107  67 

108  68 
110  69 

112  70 

113  71 
115  72 

117  73 

118  74 

119  75 


13  26  40  l 

14  27  41 

14  28  42  i 

14  29  43 

15  29  44 

15  30  45 
1 15  31  46 

16  32  47 

16  32  49 

17  33  50 
17  34  51 

17  35  52 

18  35  53 

18  36  54 
i 18  37  55 

19  38  56 
! 19  38  57 
I 20  39  59 
t 20  40  60 
i 20  40  61 
5 21  41  62 
1 21  42  63 
i 21  43  64 
5 22  43  65 
3 22  44  66 

1 22  45  67  I 

2 23  46  68 

3 23  46  70 

4 24  47  71 

5 24  48  72 

16  24  49  73 

17  25  49 

>8  25  50  75 
>9  25  51  76 
'0  26  52  77 
U 26  52  78 
'2  26  53  79 

73  1 27  54  81 

74  27  54 
75 1 28  1 55 


60  37 

61  38 
63  39 

65  40 

66  41 
68  42 

70  43 

71  44 
73  45 1 

75  46 

76  47 


84  52  1 
86  53 

88  54 

89  55 
91  56 

93  57 

94  58 
96  59 

98  60 

99  61 
101  62 
102  63 
104  64 
106  65 
108  66 
109  67 
111  68' 

113  69 

114  70 
116  71 
118  72 
119  73 
121  74 

123  75 

124  76 


7 14  28 
7 14  29  4 

7 15  29  4 

8 15  30  4 
8 15  31  4 
8 16  32  4 
8 16  32  4 
8 17  33  i 

8 17  34  i 

9 17  35  l 
9 18  35  . 

9 18  36  . 
9 18 1 37 

9 19138 

10  19  38 
10  20  39 

10  20  40 
10  20  41 

10  21  41 

11  21  42 
11  21  43 
11  22  44 
11  22  44 
11  23  45 

11  23  46 

12  23  47 
12  24  47 

12  24  48 
; 12  24  49 
l 12  25  50 

13  25  50 
I 13  26  51 
» 13  26  52 
) 13  26  53 

1 18  27  53 

2 14  27  54 

3 14  27  55 

4 14  28  56 

5 14  28  56 

6 14  29 1 57 


42  63 1 

43  64 


44  66 

45  68 

46  69 

47  71 

49  73 

50  74 

51  76 

52  78 

53  80 

54  81 

55  83 

i 56  85 

58  86 

59  88 

60  90 

61  91 

62  93 

63  95 

64  96 

65  98 

67  100 

68  102 
i 69  103 

70  105 

71  106 

1 72  108 

» 73  110 
) 74  112 
) 76  113 
L 77  115 

2 78  117 
i 79  118 

3 80  120 

4 81  122 | 

5 82  124 

6 83  125 

6 85  127 

7 86  129 
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48 

49 

50 

m 

Folio 

4 to. 

8vo. 

12mo 

18mo 

Ena 

wide. 

Folio 

4to. 

8 vo. 

12mo 

I8mo 

Ens 

wide. 

Folio 

4t0. 

8vo. 

12mo 

l8mo 

pjj 

7 

77 

29 

44 

66 

39 

8 

15 

31 

46 

69 

40 

8 

16 

32 

48 

72 

39 

7 

15 

Erfl 

45 

67 

40 

8 

16 

31 

47 

71 

41 

8 

16 

33 

49 

74 

40 

8 

15 

31 

46 

69 

41 

8 

16 

32 

48 

72 

42 

8 

17 

34 

50 

76 

41 

8 

16 

31 

47 

71 

42 

8 

16 

33 

49 

74 

43 

9 

17 

34 

52 

77 

42 

8 

is 

32 

48 

73 

43 

8 

17 

34 

51 

76 

44 

9 

18 

35 

53 

79 

43 

8 

17 

S3 

50 

74 

44 

9 

17 

34 

52 

78 

45 

9 

18 

36 

54 

81 

44 

8 

17 

34 

51 

76 

45 

9 

18 

35 

53 

79 

46 

9 

18 

37 

55 

83 

45 

9 

17 

35 

52 

78 

46 

9 

18 

36 

54 

81 

47 

9 

19 

38 

56 

85 

46 

9 

18 

35 

53 

79 

47 

9 

18 

37 

55 

83 

48 

10 

19 

38 

58 

86 

47 

9 

m 

36 

54 

81 

48 

9 

19 

38 

56 

85 

49 

10 

20 

39 

59 

88 

48 

9 

m 

37 

55 

83 

49 

10 

19 

38 

00 

IQ 

86 

50 

10 

20 

40 

60 

90 

49 

9 

19 

38 

56 

85 

50 

10 

20 

39 

59 

88 

51 

10 

20 

41 

61 

92 

50 

10 

19 

38 

58 

86 

51 

10 

EE? 

60 

90 

52 

10 

21 

42 

62 

94 

51 

10 

20 

39 

59 

88 

52 

t 

92 

53 

11 

21 

42 

64 

95 

52 

10 

20 

40 

60 

90 

53 

42 

62 

93 

54 

11 

22 

43 

65 

97 

53 

10 

41 

61 

92 

54 

42 

64 

95 

55 

11 

22 

44 

66 

99 

54 

10 

21 

HI 

93 

55 

22 

43 

65 

97 

56 

11 

22 

45 

m 

UUil 

55 

11 

21 

95 

m 

EE1 

44 

66 

99 

57 

11 

23 

m 

68 

103 

56 

11 

22 

43 

65 

97 

57 

22 

45 

67 

101 

58 

12 

23 

m 

70 

104 

57 

11 

22 

44 

66 

98 

58 

11 

23 

45 

68 

102 

59 

12 

24 

47 

71 

106 

58 

11 

22 

45 

67 

EES 

59 

12 

23 

46 

69 

104 

60 

12 

24 

48 

72 

108 

59 

11 

23 

45 

68 

102 

60 

12 

24 

47 

71 

106 

61 

12 

24 

49 

73 

no 

60 

12 

23 

46 

69 

104 

61 

12 

24 

48 

72 

108 

12 

25 

50 

74 

112 

61 

19 

47 

70 

105 

62 

12 

24 

49 

73 

109 

ESI 

13 

25 

50 

76 

113 

62 

m 

24 

48 

71 

107 

63 

12 

25 

49 

74 

111 

64 

13| 

26 

51 

77 

115 

63 

12 

24 

48 

73 

109 

64 

50 

75 

113 

65 

13 

26 

52 

78 

117 

64 

12 

25 

49 

74 

111 

65 

51 

76 

115 

66 

13 

26 

53 

79 

119 

65 

12 

25 

50 

75 

112 

66 

52 

78 

116 

67 

13 

27 

54 

80 

121 

66 

13 

25 

51 

76 

114 

67 

26 

53 

79 

118 

68 

14 

27 

54 

82 

122 

67 

13 

26 

51 

77 

116 

68 

13 

27 

53 

EES 

69 

14 

28 

55 

83 

124 

68 

13 

26 

52 

78 

118 

69 

14 

27 

m 

122 

70 

14 

28 

56 

84 

126 

69 

13 

26 

53 

79 

119 

70 

14 

27 

55 

123 

71 

14 

28 

57 

85 

128 

70 

Ha 

54 

81 

121 

71 

14 

28 

56 

83 

125 

72 

14 

29 

58 

86 

130 

71 

m 

55 

82 

123 

72 

14 

28 

56 

85 

127 

73 

15 

29 

58 

88 

131 

72 

14 

55 

83 

73 

14 

29 

57 

86 

129 

74 

15 

Ely 

59 

89 

133 

73 

14 

28 

56 

84 

74 

15 

29 

58 

87 

FEE 

75 

15 

Kin 

60 

90 

135 

74 

14 

28 

57 

85 

128 

75 

15 

29 

59 

88 

132 

76 

15 

30 

61 

91 

137 

75 

14 

29 

58 

86 

FETE 

15 

so 

EZ1 

15 

31 

62 

92 

139 

76 

15 

29 

58 

88 

131 

77 

15 

lift] 

78 

16 

31 

62 

Ell 

lizj 

Ha 

ETtl 

m 

89 

133 

78 

15 

31 

16 

32 

63 

m 
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145  75 
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NUMBER  OF  THOUSANDS  IN  A SHEET. 

The  figures  at  the  top  designate  the  number  of  lines  the  page  is  long. 
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132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

Km 

wide. 

Folio 

Ent 

wide. 

Folio 

Ena 

wide. 

Folio 

Em 

wide. 

Folio 
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wide. 

Folio 

68 

68 

69 

69 

70 

70 

71 

72 
72 

72 

73 
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74 

75 

75 
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<6 

77 

77 

78 

78 

79 

79 

80 
80 
81 
82 
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83 

83 

84 

84 

85 

85 

86 
86 
87 

87 

88 
89 

.fe. 

Ens 

wide. 

Folio 

Ens 

wide. 

Folio 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 
160 1 

63 

64 

64 

65 

66 
66 
67 

67 

68 
68 
69 

69 

70 

70 

71 

71 

72 

72 

73 

73 

74 

74 

75 

75 

76 

77 

77 

78 

78 

79 

79 

80 
80 
81 
81 
82 
82 
83 

83 

84 

122 
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124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 
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144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 
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153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 

64 

65 

65 

66 
67 

67 

68 
68 
69 

69 

70 

70 

71 

72 

72 

73 
73 

73 

74 

74 

75 

76 

76 

77 

77 

78 

78 

79 

79 

80 
80 
81 
81 
82 
82 
83 

83 

84 

84 

85 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 
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129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 
130 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158  j 

159 
160 : 
161  ! 
162' 

65 

66 
67 

67 

68 
68 
69 

69 

70 

70 

71 

71 

72 

72 

73 

73 

74 

74 

75 

76 

76 

77 

77 

78 

78 

79 

79 

80 
■ 80 

i81 
! 8 1 

82 

82 

83 
184 

84 

85 

85 

86 
86 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 
163! 

66 

67 

68 
68 
69 

69 

70 
70 

70 

71 

72 

72 

73 

73 

74 

75 

75 

76 

76 

77 

77 

78 

78 

79 

79 

80 
80 
81 
81 
82 
83 

83 

84 
i 84 

85 
; 85 

86 
l 86 

87 

87 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163  | 

164 

165 

69 

69 

70 

70 

71 

71 

72 

72 

73 

73 

74 

75 

75 

76 

76 

77 

77 

78 

78 

79 

79 

80 
81 
81 
82 
82 
83 

83 

84 

84 

85 

85 

86 
86 

87 

88 
88 
89 

89 

90 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 
13  5 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

165 
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70 

70 

71 

71 

72 

72 

73 

73 

74 

75 

75 

76 

76 

77 

77 

78 

78 

79 

79 

80 
81 
81 
82 
82 
83 

83 

84 

84 

85 

85 

86 
87 

87 

88 
S8 
89 

89 

90 

90 

91 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 
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164 

165 
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71 

71 

72 

72 

73 

73 

74 

75 

75 

76 

76 

77 

77 

78 

78 

79 

79 

80 
81 
81 
82 
82 
83 

83 

84 

84 

85 

86 
86 
87 

87 

88 
88 
89 

89 

90 

91 

91 

92 
92 
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NUMBER  OF  THOUSANDS  IN  JOBS. 

The  figures  at  the  top  designate  the  number  of  ens  in  the  width. 

72 

73 

74 

L75 

76 

77 

78 

Line* 

long. 

Thou- 

sand*. 

Lines 

long. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Lines 

long. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Lines 

long. 

0-3 

Si 

Lines 

long. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Lines 

long. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Lines 

long. 

Thou- 

sands. 

so 

2 

31 

2 

32 

2 

33 

2 

34 

3 

35 

3 

36 

3 

SI 

2 

32 

2 

33 

2 

34 

3 

35 

3 

36 

3 

37 

3 

32 

2 

33 

2 

34 

3 

35 

3 

36 

3 

37 

3 

38 

3 

S3 

2 

34 

2 

35 

3 

36 

3 

37 

3 

38 

3 

39 

3 

S4 

2 

35 

3 

36 

3 

37 

3 

38 

3 

39 

3 

40 
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35 

3 

36 

3 
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3 

40 

3 
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NUMBER  OF  THOUSANDS  IN  JOBS. 

The  figures  at  the  top  designate  the  number  of  ens  in  the  width. 

86 

| 87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

nr 
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long. 

§43 

S3 

I! 

M 

Linos 

long. 

ill 

it 

J ® 

11 

Lines 

long. 

If 
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long. 

11 

ir 

JO 

£-3 

S3 

n 

45 

n 

46 

4 

47 

4 

48 

4 

49 

4 

50 

5 

u 

46 

B 

47 

4 

48 

4 

49 

4 

50 

5 

51 

5 

n 
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NUMBER  OF  THOUSANDS  IN  JOBS. 

The  figures  at  the  top  designate  the  number  of  ens  in  the  width. 

I 101  102  103  104 1 105  106  107  108 


fti  §-3  | ee  o-S  0-0  | u o3  o3  o3  §3  f <*>  J-3  | 

3§  si  Si  si  si  Si  si  si  3s  si  Si  Si  si  s§ 


59  6 6 60 

60  6 6 61 


95  10 

96  10 


69  7 7 


71  7 7 


75  8 8 

76  8 8 

77  8 8 

78  8 8 

79  8 8 

80  8 8 

81  8 8 

82  8 8 

83  8 8 

84  8 9 

85  9 9 

86  9 9 

87  9 9 


92  9 9 93  10 

93  9 9 94  10 

94.  9 10  95  10 

95  10  10  96  10 

96  10  10  97  10 

97  10  10  98  10 

98  10  10  99  10 


.61 
62 
63 
64* 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 
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78 

79 

80 
81 
82 
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88 

89 

90 

91 

92 
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10  97 

10  98 
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70 

t 

7 

/ 

8 

71 

8 

8 

72 

8 

8 

73 
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8 
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8 

8 

75 

8 

8 
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8 

8 

77 

8 

8 

78 

8 

8 

79 

8 

9 

80 

9 

9 

81 

9 
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9 

9 

84 

9 

9 

85 

9 

9 

86 

9 

9 

87 

9 

1 9 

88 

9 

10 

9 10 
10  10 
10  10 
10  10 
10  10 
10  10 
10  10 
10  10 
10  10 
10  10 
11  11 


89|  10  10 

90  10  | 10 

91  10  10 

92  10  10 

931  10  10 

94  10  10 

95  10  10 

96  10  I 10 

97  10  10 

98  10  11 

99  11  11 

100  11  11 
101  11  11 
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NUMBER  OF  THOUSANDS  IN  JOBS, 
gures  at  the  top  designate  the  number  of  ens  in  the  width 
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8 .i  1 id  id 

8^1  id 
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!*  N 
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!»  ii 

EdJLLlEi 

ItUEULUl 

3!  fSS 

a!  £3 

45  £ 3 

77  8 

78  9 


68  8 
69  8 

8 70  8 

8 71  8 

8 72  8 

8 73  8 

8 74  8 

8 75  8 

8 76  8 

8 77  9 

8 78  9 

9 79  9 

9 80  9 

9 81  9 

9 82  9 

9 83  9 


8 68 
8 69 

8 70 

8 71 


8 76 
9 77 


9 81 

9 82 


66  8 
67  8 

8 68  8 
8 69  8 

8 70  8 

8 71  8 

8 72  8 

8 73  8 

8 74  8 

8 75  9 

8 76  9 

9 77  9 

9 78  9 

9 79  9 

9 80  9 

9 81  9 


67  8 

68  8 

69  8 

70  8 

71  8 

72  8 

73  8 

74  9 


9 82 

9 83 


81  9 

82  9 

83  9 

84  10 


9 

9 

84 

9 

9 

85 

10 

9 

9 

85 

9 

10 

86 

10 

9 

9 

86 

10 

10 

87 

10 

9 

9 

87 

10 

10 

88 

10 

9 

10 

88 

10 

10 

89 

10 

10 

10 

89 

10 

10 

90 

10 

10 

10 

90 

10 

10 

91 

10 

10 

10 

91 

10 

10 

92 

10 

10 

10 

92 

10 

10 

93 

11 

10 

10 

93 

10 

10 

94 

11 

10 

10 

94 

10 

11 

95 

11 

10 

10 

95 

11 

11 

96 

11 

10 

10 

96 

11 

11 

97 

11 

10 

11 

97 

11 

11 

98 

11 

11 

11 

98 

11 

11 

99 

11 

11 

11 

99 

11 

11 

100 

11 

11 

11 

100 

11 

11 

101 

11 

11 

11 

101 

11 

11 

102 

12 

11 

11 

102 

11 

11 

103 

12 

11 

11 

103 

11 

12 

104 

12 

81  9 

82  9 

83  10 

84  10 

85  10 

86  10 

87  10 

88  10 

89  10 

90  10 

91  10 

92  11 

93  11 

94  11 


99  11 
100  12 
101  12 
102  12 

103  12 

104  12 

105  12 

106  12 


82  10 

83  10 

84  10 

85  10 

86  10 
87  10 
88  10 

89  10 

90  10 

91  11 


96  11 

97  11 

98  11 

99  11 
100  12  | 
101  12 
102  12 

103  12 

104  12 

105  12 

106  12 
107  12 
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NUMBER  OF  THOUSANDS  IN  JOBS. 

The  figures  at  the  top  designate  the  number  of  ens  in  the  width. 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

1! 

Thou- 

sands. 

Lines 

long. 

Lines 

long. 

H 

si 

Lines 

long. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Lines 

long. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Lines 

long. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Lines 

long. 

o-S 

si 

69 

8 

70 

8 

71 

8 

72 

9 

73 

9 

BS 

75 

9 

70 

8 

71 

8 

72 

9 

73 

9 

74 

9 

76 

9 

71 

8 

72 

8 

73 

9 

74 

9 

75 

9 

E3 

77 

9 

72 

8 

73 

9 

74 

9 

75 

9 

76 

9 

77 

9 

78 

10 

7S 

9 

74 

9 

75 

9 

76 

9 

77 

9 

78 

10 

79 

10 

74 

9 

75 

9 

76 

9 

77 

9 

78 

9 

79 

10 

80 

10 

75 

9 

76 

9 

77 

9 

78 

9 

79 

10 

80 

10 

81 

10 

76 

9 

77 

9 

78 

9 

79 

9 

80 

10 

81 

10 

82 

10 

77 

9 

78 

9 

79 

9 

80 

10 

81 

10 

82 

10 

83 

10 

78 

9 

79 

9 

80 

10 

81 

10 

82 

10 

83 

10 

84 

10 

79 

9 

80 

9 

81 

10 

82 

10 

83 

10 

84 

10 

85 

10 

80 

9 

81 

10 

82 

10 

83 

10 

84 

10 

85 

10 

86 

11 

81 

9 

82 

10 

83 

10 

84 

10 

85 

10 

86 

10 

87 

11 

82 

10 

83 

10 

84 

10 

85 

10 

86 

10 

87 

11 

88 

11 

83 

10 

84 

10 

85 

10 

86 

10 

87 

11 

88 

11 

89 

11 

84 

10 

85 

10 

86 

10 

87 

10 

88 

11 

89 

11 

90 

11 

85 

10 

86 

10 

87 

10 

88 

11 

89 

11 

90 

11 

91 

11 

86 

10 

87 

10 

88 

10 

89 

11 

90 

11 

91 

11 

92 

11 

87 

10 

88 

10 

89 

11 

90 

11 

91 

11 

92 

11 

93 

11 

88 

10 

89 

11 

90 

11 

91 

11 

92 

11 

93 

11 

94 

12 

89 

10 

90 

11 

91 

11 

92 

11 

93 

11 

94 

11 

95 

12 

90 

11 

91 

11 

92 

11 

93 

11 

94 

11 

95 

12 

96 

12 

91 

11 

92 

11 

93 

11 

94 

11 

95 

11 

96 

12 

97 

12 

92 

11 

93 

11 

94 

11 

95 

11 

96 

12 

97 

12 

98 

12 

93 

11 

94 

11 

95 

11 

96 

12 

97 

12 

98 

12 

99 

12 

94 

11 

95 

11 

96 

11 

97 

12 

98 

12 

99 

12 

100 

12 

95 

11 

96 

11 

97 

12 

98 

12 

99 

12 

100 

12 

101 

12 

96 

11 

97 

11 

98 

12 

99 

12 

100 

12 

101 

12 

102 

13 

97 

11 

98 

12 

99 

12 

100 

12 

101 

12 

102 

12 

103 

13 

98 

11 

99 

12 

100 

12 

101 

12 

102 

12 

103 

13 

104 

13 

99 

12 

100 

12 

101 

12 

102 

12 

103 

12 

104 

13 

105 

13 

100 

12 

101 

12 

102 

12 

103 

12 

104 

13 

105 

13 

106 

13 

101 

12 

102 

12 

103 

12 

104 

12 

105 

13 

106 

13 

107 

13 

102 

12 

103 

12 

104 

12 

105 

13 

106 

13 

107 

13 

108 

13 

103 

12 

104 

12 

105 

12 

106 

13 

107 

13 

108 

13 

109 

13 

104 

12 

105 

12 

106 

13 

107 

13 

108 

13 

109 

13 

110 

14 

105 

12 

106 

13 

107 

13 

108 

13 

109 

13 

110 

13 

111 

14 

106 

12 

107 

13 

108 

13 

109 

13 

110 

13 

111 

14 

112 

14 

107 

13 

108 

13 

109 

13 

110 

13 

111 

13 

112 

14 

113 

14 

108 

13 

109 

13 

110 

13 

111 

13 

112 

14 

113 

14 

114 

14 
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The  figures  at  the  top  designate  the  number  of  ens  in  the  width. 


g*  u 

3i  eg 


10  78 

10  79 

10  80 
10  81 
10  82 
10  83 

10  84 

11  85 

11  86 
11  87 


11  91 

11  92 

12  93 

12  94 

12  95 

12  96 

12  97 
12  98 

12  99 
12  100 

13  101 
13  102 
13  103 
13  104 
13  105 
13  106 
13  107 

13  108 

14  109 
14  110 
14  111 
14  112 
14  113 
14  114 
14  115 
14  116 


l!  II 


79  10 

80  10 
81  10 
82  10 

10  83  11 

10  84  11 

11  85  11 

11  86  11 
11  87  11 

11  88  11 
11  89  11 

II  90  11 

11  91  12 

III  92  12 

12  93  12 

12  94  12 

12  95  12 

12  96  12 

12  97  12 

12  98  12 

12  99  13 

12  100  13 

13  101  13 
13  102  13 
13  103  13 
13  104  13 
13  105  13 
13  106  13 
13  107  14 

13  108  14 

14  109  14 
14  110  14 
14  111  14 
14  112  14 
14  113  14 
14  114  14 
14  115  15 

14  116  15 

15  117  15 
15  118  15 


a ij 

j!  H 2 jJ 


Si  II 


92  12 

93  12 

94  12 

95  12 

96  12 

97  12 

98  13 

99  13 
100  13 
101  13 
102  13 

103  13 

104  13 

105  13 

106  14 

107  14 

108  14 

109  14 

110  14 

111  14 

112  14 

113  14 

114  15 

115  15 

116  15 

117  15 

118  15 

119  15 


91  12 

92  12 

93  12 

94  12 

95  12 

96  12 

97  13 

98  13 

99  13 
100  13 
101  13 
102  13 

103  13 

104  13 

105  14 

106  14 

107  14 

108  14 

109  14 

110  14 

111  14 

112  14 

113  15 

114  15 

115  15 

116  15 

117  15 

118  15 

119  15 

120  15 


100  13 

101  13 

102  13 

103  13 

104  14 

105  14 

106  14 

107  14 

108  14 

109  14 

110  14 

111  14 

112  15 

113  15 

114  15 

115  15 

116  15 

117  15 

118  15 

119  15 

120  16 
121  16 


98  13 

99  13 

100  13 

101  13 

102  13 

103  13 

104  14 

105  14 

106  14 

107  14 

108  14 

109  14 

110  14 

111  15 

112  15 

113  15 

114  15 

115  15 

116  15 

117  15 

118  15 

119  16 

120  16 
121  16 
122  16 
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132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

it 

N 

JZ  c 

h 2 

Line* 

long. 

Thou- 

sands. 

If 

J° 

!| 

h2 

Lines 

long. 

u 

js  a 
hg 

Lines 

long. 

if 

h 2 

B g 
J® 

ii 

hi 

I! 

i-s 

hi 

h 

si 

ii 

hi 

84 

11 

85 

11 

86 

12 

87 

12 

88 

12 

89 

12 

90 

12 

91 

13 

85 

11 

86 

11 

87 

12 

88 

12 

89 

12 

90 

12 

91 

13 

92 

13 

86 

11 

87 

12 

88 

12 

89 

12 

90 

12 

91 

12 

92 

13 

93 

13 

87 

11 

88 

12 

89 

12 

90 

12 

91 

12 

92 

13 

93 

13 

94 

13 

88 

12 

89 

12 

90 

12 

91 

12 

92 

13 

93 

13 

94 

13 

95 

13 

89 

12 

90 

12 

91 

12 

92 

12 

93 

13 

94 

13 

95 

13 

96 

13 

90 

12 

91 

12 

92 

12 

93 

13 

94 

13 

95 

13 

96 

13 

97 

13 

91 

12 

92 

12 

93 

12 

94 

13 

95 

13 

96 

13 

97 

13 

98 

14 

92 

12 

93 

12 

94 

13 

95 

13 

96 

13 

97 

13 

98 

14 

99 

14 

93 

12 

94 

13 

95 

13 

96 

13 

97 

13 

98 

13 

99 

14 

100 

14 

94 

12 

95 

13 

96 

13 

97 

13 

98 

13 

99 

14 

100 

14 

101 

14 

95 

13 

96 

13 

97 

13 

98 

13 

99 

13 

100 

14 

101 

14 

102 

14 

96 

13 

97 

13 

98 

13 

99 

13 

100 

14 

101 

14 

102 

14 

103 

14 

97 

13 

98 

13 

99 

13 

100 

14 

101 

14 

102 

14 

103 

14 

104 

14 

98 

13 

99 

13 

100 

13 

101 

14 

102 

14 

103 

14 

104 

14 

105 

15 

99 

13 

100 

13 

101 

14 

102 

14 

103 

14 

104 

14 

105 

15 

106 

15 

100 

13 

101 

13 

102 

14 

103 

14 

104 

14 

105 

14 

106 

15 

107 

15 

101 

13 

102 

14 

103 

14 

104 

14 

105 

14 

106 

15 

107 

15 

108 

15 

102 

13 

103 

14 

104 

14 

105 

14 

106 

14 

107 

15 

108 

15 

109 

15 

103 

14 

104 

14 

105 

14 

106 

14 

107 

15 

108 

15 

109 

15 

110 

15 

104 

14 

105 

14 

106 

14 

107 

14 

108 

15 

109 

15 

110 

15 

111 

15 

105 

14 

106 

14 

107 

14 

108 

15 

109 

15 

110 

15 

111 

15 

112 

16 

106 

14 

107 

14 

108 

14 

109 

15 

110 

15 

111 

15 

112 

15 

113 

16 

107 

14 

108 

14 

109 

15 

110 

15 

111 

15 

112 

15 

113 

16 

114 

16 

108 

14 

109 

14 

110 

15 

111 

15 

112 

15 

113 

15 

114 

16 

115 

16 

109 

14 

110 

15 

111 

15 

112 

15 

113 

15 

114 

16 

115 

16 

116 

16 

110 

15 

111 

15 

112 

15 

113 

15 

114 

16 

115 

16 

116 

16 

117 

16 

111 

15 

112 

15 

113 

15 

114 

15 

115 

16 

116 

16 

117 

16 

118 

16 

112 

15 

113 

15 

114 

15 

115 

16 

116 

16 

117 

16 

118 

16 

119 

17 

113 

15 

114 

15 

115 

15 

116 

16 

117 

16 

118 

16 

119 

16 

120 

17 

114 

15 

115 

15 

116 

16 

117 

16 

118 

16 

119 

16 

120 

17 

121 

17 

115  i 

15 

116 

15 

117 

16 

118 

16 

119 

16 

120 

16 

121 

17 

122 

17 

116! 

15 

117 

16 

118 

16 

119 

16 

120 

16 

121 

17 

122 

17 

123 

17 

117 

15 

118 

16 

119 

16 

120 

16 

121 

16 

122 

17 

123 

17 

124 

17 

118  ] 

16 

119 

16 

120 

16 

121 

16 

122 

17 

123 

17 

124 

17 

125 

17 

119 

16 

120 

16 

121 

16 

122 

16 

123 

17 

124 

17 

125 

17 

126 

18 

120 1 

16 

121  | 

! 16 

122 

16 

123 

17 

124 

17 

125 

17 

126 

17 

127 

18 

121  ! 

16 

122  j 

16 

123 

16 

124 

17 

125 

17 

126 

17 

127 

18 

128 

18 

122 

16 

123  S 

16 

124 

17 

125 

17 

126 

I1? 

127 

17 

128 

18 

129 

18 

123 

16 

124 

16 

125 

17 

126 

17 

127 

17 

128 

18 

129 

18 

130 

18 
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92  13  13  93  13  13  94  14  14  95  14  14  96  14  14 

93  13  13  94  13  13  95  14  14  96  14  14  97  14  14 

94  13  13  95  13  14  96  14  14  97  14  14  98  15  15 

95  13  13  96  14  14  97  14  14  98  14  14  99  15  15 

96  13  14  97  14  14  98  14  14  99  14  15  100  15  15 

97  14  14  98  14  14  99  14  14  100  15  15  101  15  15 

98  14  14  99  14  14  100  14  15  101  15  15  102  15  15 

99  14  14  100  14  14  101  15  15  102  15  15  103  15  15 

100  14  14  101  14  14  102  15  15  103  15  15  104  15  15 

101  14  14  102  14  15  103  15  15  104  15  15  105  16  16 

102  14  14  103  15  15  104  15  15  105  15  15  106  16  16 

103  14  15  104  15  15  105  15  15  106  15  16  107  16  16 

104  15  15  105  15  15  106  15  15  107  16  16  108  16  16 

105  15  15  106  15  15  107  15  16  108  16  16  109  16  16 

106  15  15  107  15  15  108  16  16  109  16  16  110  16  16 

107  15  15  108  15  15  109  16  16  110  16  16  111  16  17 

108  15  15  109  15  16  110  16  16  111  16  16  112  17  17 

109  15  15  110  16  16  111  16  16  112  16  16  113  17  17 

110  15  16  111  16  16  112  16  16  113  16  17  114  17  17 

111  16  16  112  16  16  113  16  16  114  17  17  115  17  17 

112  16  16  113  16  16  114  16  17  115  17  17  116  17  17 

113  16  16  114  16  16  115  17  17  116  17  17  117  17  17 

114  16  16  115  16  16  116  17  17  117  17  17  118  17  18 

115  16  16  116  16  17  117  17  17  118  17  17  119  18  18 

116  16  16  117  17  17  118  17  17  119  17  17  120  18  18 

117  16  16  118  17  17  119  17  17  120  18  18  121  18  18 

118  17  17  119  17  17  120  17  17  121  18  18  122  18  18 

119  17  17  120  17  17  121  17  18  122  18  18  123  18  18 

120  17  17  121  17  17  122  18  18  123  18  18  124  18  18 

121  17  17  122  17  17  123  18  18  124  18  18  125  19  19 

122  17  17  123  17  18  124  18  18  125  18  18  126  19  19 

123  17  17  124  18  18  125  18  18  126  18  19  127  19  19 

124  17  17  125  18  18  126  18  18  127  19  19  128  19  19 

125  18  18  126  18  18  127  18  18  128  19  19  129  19  19 

126  18  18  127  18  18  128  18  19  129  19  19  130  19  19 

127  18  18  128  18  18  129  19  19  130  19  19  131  19  20 

128  18  18  129  18  18  130  19  19  131  19  19  132  20  20 

129  18  18  130  18  19  131  19  19  132  19  19  133  20  20 

130  18  18  131  19  19  132  19  19  133  19  20  134  20  20 

131  18  18  132  19  19 1 133 1 19  19  134  20  20  135  20  20 
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The  figures  at  the  top  designate  the  number  of  ens  in  the  width. 


150  151  152  153  154  155  156  157  158 

i it  it  si  it  it  it  it  it  ii  S'  S MIS'S 


99  15 

100  15 

101  15 

102  15 

103  15 

104  16 

105  16 

106  16 

107  16 

108  16 

109  16 

110  17 

111  17 

112  17 
1113  17 

114  17 

115  17 

116  17 

117  18 

118  18 

119  18 

120  18 
121  18 
122  18 

123  19 

124  19 

125  19 

126  19 

127  19 

128  19 

129  19 

130  20 

131  20 

132  20 

133  20 

134  20 

135  20 

136  20 


15  98 

15  99 

15  100 
15  101 
15  102 

15  103 

16  104 
16  105 
16  106 
16  107 
16  108 
16 


wm  m y 
Ea  a 


17  112 
17  US 
17  114 

17  115 
17  116 

18  117 
18  118 
18  119 
18  120 
18  121 
18  122 

18  123 

19  124 
19  125 
19  126 
19  127 
19  128 
19  129 

19  130 

20  131 
20  132 
20  133 
20  134 
20  135 

20  136 

21  137 


15  15  99 

15  15  100 
15  15  101 

15  15  102 

16  16  103 
16  16  104 
16  16  105 
16  16  106 
16  16  107 
16  16  108 

16  17  109 
110 
111 

17  17  112 
17  17  113 
17  17  114 

17  17  115 
17  18  116 

18  18  117 
18  18  118 
18  18  119 
18  18  120 
18  18  121 

18  19  122 

19  19  123 
19  19  124 
19  19  125 
19  19  126 
19  19  127 
19  19  128 

19  20  129 

20  20  130 
20  20  131 
20  20  132 
20  20  133 
20  20  134 

20  21  135 

21  21  136 
21  21  137 
21  21  138 


15  15  100 

15  16  101 

16  16  102 
16  16  103 
16  16  104 
16  16  105 
16  16  106 

16  16  107 
16  17  108 

17  17  109 
17  17  110 
17  17  HI 
17  17 
17  17  113 
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172  52  52  173  52  52  174  53  53  175  54  54  176  54  54 

173  52  52  174  53  53  175  53  53  176  54  54  177  55  55 

174  52  52  175  53  53  176  54  54  177  54  54  178  55  55 

175  53  53  176  53  53  177  54  54  178  54  55  179  55  55 

176  53  53  177  53  54  178  54  54  179  55  55  180  55  56 

177  53  53  178  54  54  179  54  55  180  55  55  181  56  56 

178  53  54  179  54  54  180  55  55  181  55  56  182  56  56 

179  54  54  180  54  55  181  55  55  182  56  56  183  56  57 

180  54  54  181  55  55  182  55  56  183  56  56  184  57  57 

181  54  54  182  55  55  183  56  56  184  56  56  185  57  57 

182  55  55  183  55  55  184  56  56  185  57  57  186  57  57 

183  55  55  184  56  56  185  56  56  186  57  57  187  58  58 

184  55  55  185  56  56  186  57  57  187  57  57  188  58  58 

185  56  56  186  56  56  187  57  57  188  58  1 58  189  58  58 

186  56  56  187  56  57  188  57  57  189  58  ! 58  190  59  59 

187  56  56  188  57  57  189  57  58  190  58  j 58  191  59  59 

188  56  57  189  57  57  190  58  58  191  58  59  192  59  59 

189  57  57  190  57  58  191  58  58  192  59  59  193  59  60 

190  57  57  191  58  58  192  58  59  193  59  1 59  194  60  60 

191  57  57  192  58  58  193  59  59  194  59  '60  195  60  60 

192  58  58  193  58  58  194  59  59  19 5 60  60  196  60  61 

193  58  58  194  59  59  195  59  59  196  60  ' 60  197  61  61 

194  58  58  195  59  59  196  60  60  197  60  ! 60  198  61  61 

195  59  59  196  59  59  197  60  60  198  61  1 61  199  61  62 

196  59  59  197  59  60  198  60  60  199  61  61  200  62  62 

197  59  59  198  60  60  199  60  61  200  61  61  201  62  62 

198  59  60  199  60  60  200  61  61  201  62  62  202  62  62 

199  60  60  200  60  61  201  61  61  202  62  62  203  63  63 

200  60  60  201  61  61  202  61  62  203  62  62  204  63  63 

201  60  61  202  61  61  203  62  62  204  62  .63  205  63  63 

202  61  61  203  61  62  204  62  62  205  63  1 63  206  63  64 

203  61  61  204  62  62  205  62  63  206  63  1 63  207  64  64 

204  61  61  205  62  62  206  63  63  207  63  64  208  64  64 

205  62  62  206  62  62  207  63  63  208  64  64  209  64  65 

206  62  62  207  63  63  208  63  63  209  64  64  210*  65  65 

207  62  62  208  63  63  209  64  64  210  64  64  211  65  65 

208  62  63  209  63  63  210  64  64  211  65  65  212  65  66 

209  63  63  210  63  64  211  64  64  212  65  65  213  66  66 

210  63  63  211  64  64  212  65  65  213  65  65  214  66  66 

211  63  64  212  64  64  213  65  65  214  65  66  215  66  66 
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CASSTLOFFS  COPY.Sl>Counting  or  Casting  off  Copy  (for  both  phrases 

are  inherently  used)  is  to  examine  and  find  how  much  e'ther  of  pr.nted 

b,Ti”S“.  i««d  L.&  r .b*«  •fc"S',;v;:„:,;.T5 

mode  of  writing,  and  ascertaining  how  man)  lines  of  t p 
manuscript  cop°y  will  make  even  lines  in  the  Fopose^s.ze ; 

10  lines  of  copy  make  7 lines,  or  7 lines  of  copy  j for 

quantity  is  easily  calculated.  Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  fo 
chapter  heads,  short  pages,  and  any  whites  that  may  °?cur. 

CATCH  OF  THE  BAR  is  a piece  of  wood  two  inches  thick,  tou 
inches  broad,  and  ten  inches  long,  with  a groove  in  the 
lower  part  of  it  by  which  it  is  screwed  to  the  front  ot  the 
off  cheek,  »nd  may  be  heightened  or  lowered  at  pleasure; 
the  top  of  it  is  a little  bevilled  or  sloped  off,  that  the  bar 
may  by  its  spring  fly  up  the  bevil  till  it  stick.  M. 

This  catch  is  in  my  opinion  superior  to  the  one  now  used,  JJ 

which  is  a piece  of  wood  nailed  to  the  far  side  of  the  oft  \ 
cheek,  with  an  opening  in  it,  through  which  a sloping  piece 
projects  beyond  the  front  of  the  cheek,  for  the  bar  to  slide 
up.  The  old  one  appears  much  easier  to  justify,  by  means  ot 
the  screw,  without  having  any  nails  to  draw. 

In  very  fine  press  work,  where  uniformity  of  pressure  is  to 
be  preserved,  I would  always  cheek  the  bar,  or  bring  it  home, 
every  pull,  and  rest  a short  time  upon  it.  In  large  forms,  however,  t h» 
is  too  much  exertion  for  a man  to  continue;  and  to  obviate  this  obje 
I had  a catch  made  for  some  wooden  presses,  which,  dropping  over  tne 
bar,  held  it  close  to  the  cheek,  and  enabled  the  pressman  to  rest  upon  his 
pull  sufficiently  long  without  the  continued  strain  to  his  arm.  It  was 
screwed  to  the  near  cheek,  and  disengaged  from  the  press  bar,  by  pulling 
a piece  of  string  attached  to  its  other  end  through  the  small  hole. 


CATCH  LINE.  The  same  as  Direction  Line.  See  Catch  Word. 

CATCH  WORD.  The  first  word  of  the  following  page  set  at  the 
right  hand  end  of  the  line  of  quadrats  at  the  foot  of  each  page ; in 
which  line  is  also  placed  the  signature  in  those  pages  where  it  is  requisite. 
It  is  likewise  called  the  Direction  Word,  Catch  words  are  now  seldom 
used,  except  in  reprints,  to  preserve  uniformity  in  the  different  editions 
of  the  same  work. 
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CATECHISMS.  For  the  allowance  of  the  duty  on  paper  used  in  the 
printing  of  the  Larger  or  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
see  Paper. 

CATER  CORNER.  Paper,  the  sides  of  which  are  not  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  is  termed  cater  cornered . It  is  disadvantageous 
for  book  work,  as  it  cannot  be  folded  even,  nor  the  outside  margin  made 
equal ; of  course  the  size  of  the  book  must  be  reduced  in  the  binding  to 
make  the  fore  edge  and  foot  of  it  smooth. 

Cater,  Theophilus.  See  Donations. 

CERIPH.  The  fine  lines,  and  the  cross  strokes  at  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  letters,  are  termed  by  the  letter  founders  ceriphs. 

CERTIFICATE.  By  the  act  of  the  39th  Geo.  3.  cap.  79.,  intituled 
“ An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Suppression  of  Societies  established 
for  Seditious  and  Treasonable  Purposes;  and  for  better  preventing 
Treasonable  and  Seditious  Practices,”  it  is  enacted  — 

s.  23.  “ And  whereas  many  Societies,  established  of  late  Years  for  treasonable 
and  seditious  Purposes,  and  especially  the  said  Societies  of  United  Englishmen , United 
Scotsmen,  United  Irishmen , and  United  Britons , and  the  said  Society  called  The  London 
Corresponding  Society , and  other  Corresponding  Societies,  have  at  various  Times  caused 
to  be  published,  in  great  Quantities,  divers  printed  Papers  of  an  irreligious,  treasonable, 
and  seditious  Nature,  tending  to  revile  our  holy  Religion,  and  to  bring  the  Profession 
and  Worship  thereof  into  Contempt  among  the  Ignorant,  and  also  to  excite  Hatred  and 
Contempt  of  his  Mtqesty’s  Royal  Person,  Government,  and  Laws,  and  of  the  happy 
Constitution  of  these  Realms,  as  by  Law  established,  and  utterly  to  eradicate  all  Prin- 
ciples of  Religion  and  Morality ; and  such  Societies  have  dispersed  such  printed  Papers 
among  the  lower  Classes  of  the  Community,  either  gratis , or  at  very  low  Prices,  and 
with  an  Activity  and  Profusion  beyond  ail  former  Example : And  whereas  all  Per- 
sons printing  or  publishing  any  Papers  or  Writings  are  by  Law  answerable  for  the 
Contents  thereof,  but  such  Responsibility  hath  of  late  been  in  a great  Degree  eluded 
by  the  secret  Printing  and  Publication  of  such  seditious,  immoral,  and  irreligious  Papers 
or  Writings  as  aforesaid,  and  it  is  therefore  highly  important  to  the  Publick  Peace  that 
it  should  in  future  be  known  by  whom  any  such  Papers  shall  be  printed ; be  it  enacted, 
That,  from  and  after  the  Expiration  of  forty  Days  from  the  Day  of  passing  this  Act,  every 
Person  having  any  Printing  Press,  or  Types  for  Printing,  shall  cause  a Notice  thereof 
signed  in  the  Presence  of,  and  attested  by  one  Witness,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  acting  for  the  County,  Stewartry,  Riding,  Division,  City,  Borough,  Town, 
or  Place,  where  the  same  shall  be  intended  to  be  used,  or  his  Deputy,  according  to  the 
Form  prescribed  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  annexed;  and  such  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  or 
Deputy  respectively,  shall,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  grant  a Certificate 
in  the  Form  prescribed  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  annexed,  for  which  such  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  or  Deputy,  shall  receive  the  Fee  of  one  Shilling,  and  no  more,  and  such  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  or  his  Deputy,  shall  file  such  Notice,  and  transmit  an  attested  Copy 
thereof  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State ; and  every  Person  who,  not 
having  delivered  such  Notice,  and  obtained  such  Certificate  as  aforesaid,  shall,  from 
and  after  the  Expiration  of  forty  Days  next  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  keep  or  use 
any  Printing  Press  or  Types  for  Printing,  or  having  delivered  such  Notice,  and  ob- 
tained such  Certificate  as  aforesaid,  shall  use  any  Printing  Press  or  Types  for  Printing 
in  any  other  Place  than  the  Place  expressed  in  such  Notice,  shall  forfeit  and  lose  the 
Sum  of  twenty  Pounds. 

8.  24.  “ Provided  also,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  his  Majesty’s 
Printers  for  England  and  Scotland,  or  to  the  Publick  Presses  belonging  to  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  respectively.” 

a.  33.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  acting  for 
any  County,  Stewartry,  Riding,  Division,  City,  Borough,  Town,  or  Place,  shall,  from 
Information  upon  Oath,  have  reason  to  suspect  that  any  Printing  Press  or  Types  for 
Printing  is  or  are  used,  or  kept  for  Use  without  Notice  given  and  Certificate  obtained  as 
required  by  this  Act,  or  in  any  Place  not  included  in  such  Notice  and  Certificate,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  such  Justice,  by  Warrant  under  his  Hand  and  Seal,  to  direct, 
authorize,  and  empower  any  Constable,  Petty  Constable,  Borsholder,  Headborough,  or 
other  Peace  Officer,  in  the  Day  Time,  with  such  Person  or  Persons  as  shall  be  called  to 
his  Assistance,  to  enter  into  any  such  House,  Room,  and  Place,  and  search  for  any  Press 
or  Types  for  Printing ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every  such  Pence  Officer,  with  such 
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Assistance  as  aforesaid,  to  enter  into  such  House,  Room,  or  Place,  in  the  Day  Time 
accordingly,  and  to  seize,  take,  and  carry  away,  every  Printing  Press  found  therein, 
together  with  all  the  Types  and  other  Articles  thereto  belonging,  and  used  in  Printing, 
and  all  printed  Papers  found  in  such  House,  Room,  or  Place.” 

FORMS. 


««  IV.  FORM  of  Notice  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace , that  any  Pereon  keeps  any  Printing 
Press  or  Types  for  Printing. 

" To  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  [here  insert  the  County , Stewartry , Riding , 

Division,  City , Borough,  Town , or  Place,]  or  his  Deputy. 


« I A.  B.  of  do  hereby  declare,  That  I have  a Printing  Press  and  Types 

for  Printing,  which  I propose  to  use  for  Printing,  within  [a*  ^ase  may 

require'],  ana  which  I require  to  be  entered  for  that  Purpose,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act, 
passed  in  the  thirty-ninth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third, 
[set  forth  the  Title  of  the  Act.] 

u Witness  my  Hand,  this  Day  of  •*' 

Signed  in  the  Presence  "I 


“ V.  FORM  of  Certificate  that  Notice  has  been  given  of  a Printing  Press , or  Types  for 

Printing. 


“ I Clerk  [or  Deputy  Clerk]  of  the  Peace  for  do  hereby  cer- 
tify, That  A.  B,  of  hath  delivered  to  me  a Notice  in  Writing,  appearing 

to  be  signed  by  him,  and  attested  by  C.  D.  as  a Witness  to  his  signing  the  same,  that  he 
the  said  A.  B.  hath  a Printing  Press  and  Types  for  Printing,  which  he  proposes  to 
use  for  Printing,  within  and  which  he  has  required  to  be  entered  pursuant 

to  an  Act,  passed  in  the  thirty-ninth  Year  of  His  Majesty’s  Reign,  [set  forth  the  Title 
of  the  Act.] 

“ Witness  my  Hand,  this  Day  of  .N 


CHALDEE.  The  Chaldee  letters,  vowel  points,  and  accents,  cor- 
respond in  every  respect  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  in  figure  and  power. 
— Bythner^s  Lyre  of  Davidy  translated  by  the  Rev . Thomas, Dee,  A.B. 
Dublin,  1836.  8t?o. 

CHAPEL.  Every  printing  office  is  called  a chapel.  The  term  is 
supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  from  the  first  introduction  of  printing 
into  England  by  Caxton,  who  executed  his  works  in  a chapel  adjoining 
Westminster  Abbey.  Moxon  however  gives  a different  account,  for 
which  see  Ancient  Customs. 

A chapel,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  is  when  the  workmen 
agree  to  certain  rules  for  the  good  order  of  the  printing  office. 

All  the  compositors  in  a composing  room,  and  all  the  pressmen  in  a 
press  room,  who  are  journeymen,  form  the  chapel  in  each  department, 
(for  they  seldom  unite,)  in  which  one  of  the  number  is  elected,  during 
pleasure,  as  president,  or  The  Father , as  he  is  styled.  In  their  assembled 
body  they  enjoin  regulations,  and  enforce  their  due  observance ; they 
also  take  cognizance  of  any  disputes,  and  any  grievance  that  may  be 
complained  of,  that  arise  within  the  chapel,  when  called  upon  for  that 
purpose  ; and  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 

The  chapel  is  in  general  sanctioned  by  the  master  printer,  on  account 
of  some  of  the  rules  tending  to  the  preservation  of  his  property; — such 
as  the  infliction  of  a fine  on  any  one  connected  with  the  house  leaving 
the  premises  without  putting  out  his  candle  or  leaving  it  in  charge,  or 
for  throwing  types,  quadrats,  or  furniture,  at  another;  and  for  the 
regular  despatch  of  business,  so  far  as  regards  the  forwarding  of  work 
in  general  — but  in  addition  the  workmen  make  particular  regulations 
for  themselves,  with  regard  to  their  own  mode  of  working  in  companion- 
ship, &c.  The  chapel  will  also,  if  appealed  to,  enforce  these  bye  laws, 
if  I may  so  term  them. 
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The  fine  for  leaving  a candle  burning,  is,  I believe,  never  remitted  ; it 
is  generally  sixpence  for  a workman,  double  for  the  overseer,  and  half  a 
crown  for  the  master  of  the  house. 

The  person  who  first  sees  the  candle  extinguishes  it  and  delivers  the 
candlestick  to  the  Father,  who  keeps  it  till  the.fine  is  either  paid,  or  pro* 
mised  to  be  paid ; for  Monday  is  the  regular  pay  day  in  a printing  office. 

There  are  frequently  a number  of  devices  resorted  to  to  induce  a 
workman  to  go  out  after  the  candles  are  lighted,  for  the  sake  of  the  fine 
— the  open  air  being  the  boundary — such  as  saying,  a person  is  below 
who  wants  to  speak  to  Mr.  — ; this  is  usually  avoided  by  the  party 
giving  his  candle  in  charge ; that  is,  saying  to  some  one,  Mr.  _, 
take  charge  of  my  candle.  This  person  then  becomes  responsible  for  the 
charge  as  well  as  for  his  own  candle,  and  has  to  pay  for  both  should  he 
leave  the  house  without  putting  them  out,  or  giving  them  in  charge  to 
some  other  person. 

I have  previously  said  that  the  office  of  Father  is  during  pleasure,  although 
I am  aware  that  Mr.  Hansard,  in  his  Typographia,  has  stated  it  to  be 
otherwise ; but  I have  known  instances  of  the  Father  being  deposed, 
after  having  held  the  office  for  many  years,  and  a successor  appointed 
and  deposed  within  a fortnight,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  initiatory 
fine,  which  is  usually  a gallon  of  porter.  These  instances  have  occurred 
when  a flush  of  business  caused  an  additional  number  of  men  to  be 
employed  in  a printing  office ; some  of  whom  being  of  a thoughtless  dis- 
position, and  thinking  they  could  outvote  the  sedate  and  the  sober  part 
of  the  workmen,  call  a chapel  for  the  most  trivial  purposes,  which  thus 
becomes  a hinderance  to  business,  as  it  takes  the  whole  of  the  men  from 
their  work. 

But  this  evil  produces  its  own  remedy,  when  it  is  carried  to  too  great 
an  extent.  Workmen  get  tired  of  being  called  from  their  employment, 
and  losing  time  continually,  on  trifling  objects  in  which  they  feel  no  in- 
terest : and  they  check  the  evil  by  fining  those  who  call  the  chapel,  when 
it  is  evident  that  liquor  is  the  motive  for  calling  it. 

I remember  an  instance  when  calling  chapels  had  become  a grievance 
from  their  frequency,  in  which  the  party  was  so  completely  checked, 
that  he  never  ventured  to  call  another.  It  occurred  during  a flush 
of  work,  when  there  were  temporary  hands  employed,  some  of  whom 
were  partial  to  liquor,  and  eager  to  fine  any  one  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
After  deposing  the  Father  two  or  three  times,  and  calling  chapels 
many  times  unnecessarily,  a person  left  his  candle  burning  one  evening, 
and  another  passing  his  frame  observed,  Herds  a candle  left ; whose 

is  it?  The  reply  was,  Mr. ’s. — If  I had  known  that,  I would 

have  put  it  out.  This  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  individual  before 
the  chapel,  as  it  was  held  to  be  an  attempt  to  defraud  it  of  its  due,  of 
which  the  chapel  is  very  jealous.  Well,  a chapel  was  called  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  charge,  without  a doubt  that  they  should  levy  a good 
fine  for  what  they  looked  on  as  a great  offence  : but  the  established 
workmen  of  the  house,  and  some  of  the  additional  men,  had  got  tired  of 
these  repeated  calls  from  their  employment ; and  it  being  proved  in  the 
defence,  that  a party  in  the  house  had  been  for  some  time  expressing  a 
desire  to  fine  this  individual,  who  was  of  a warm  temper,  and  had  brought 
a charge  against  him  for  a thoughtless  expression  that  was  not  acted 
on,  the  chapel  decided  that  it  was  a conspiracy  against  him,  acquitted 
him,  and  laid  a heavy  fine  upon  the  accuser. 

No  person  but  the  Father  can  call  a chapel,  which  is  generally  held 
at  the  imposing  stone:  and  when  any  one  wishes  to  appeal  to  it,  he 
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notifies  the  same  to  the  Father,  stating  the  objects  generally,  ac- 
companying the  notification  with  a penny.  The  Father  will  sometimes 
decline  to  call  the  chapel,  where  the  object  appears  trivial ; but  if  the 
notification  be  accompanied  with  the  value  of  a gallon  of  porter,  it  is 
imperative  on  him  to  call  it,  under  the  penalty  of  being  deposed. 

The  chapel  never  assembles  without  the  fee  of  a gallon  of  porter, 
addition  to  the  fine  it  may  impose ; and  this  fee  is  always  paid,  even 
when  it  assembles  to  settle  any  disputed  matter  between  workmen,  when 

no  fine  is  levied.  , . . . 

If  any  workman  refuses  to  attend  when  a chapel  is  summoned,  alter 
being  called  on  by  the  Father  for  that  purpose,  the  first  business  is  to 
proceed  to  judgment  on  him  for  contumacy,  which  is  always  punished 
by  a fine  the  chapel  then  proceeds  to  the  business  for  which  it  was 
called,  and  when  the  members  cannot  agree  in  their  decision,  or  when 
the  matter  becomes  personal,  they  decide  by  chalking.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a large  galley  is  placed  on  a frame,  in  that  part  of  the  room  which 
is  most  private  and  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  a line  drawn  down  the 
middle  of  it,  and  at  the  top  over  each  column  is  written  for  and  agaimt, 
or  yes  and  no;  one  of  the  members  then  makes  a mark,  usually  on  the 
lenient  side,  which  saves  him  from  ill  will,  as  it  must  be  known  on  which 
side  he  gives  his  decision  ; the  second  generally  marks  the  contrary  side, 
so  that  the  following  persons  cannot  discover  how  any  have  voted,  lhe 
Father,  when  all  have  chalked,  examines  the  number  on  each  side,  and 
declares  the  judgment  of  the  chapel.  . 

It  is  an  invariable  rule  that  the  chapel  can  do  no  wrong ; and  it  is  a 
crime  to  find  fault  with  its  decisions,  which  it  would  certainly  punish 
with  a fine  if  called  on  for  that  purpose,  and  the  case  was  proved. 
All  wagers  of  half  a gallon  of  porter,  or  more,  go  to  the  chapel,  so  that 
they  are  never  evaded,  as  the  liquor  is  sent  for  by  the  chapel,  which 
adjudges  who  shall  pay  for  it : the  consequence  is,  that  when  the  objec 
is^to  obtain  drink,  and  perhaps  a young  man  from  the  country  to  act  on, 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  London  customs,  the  cases  are  often  of  the  most 
preposterous  kind ; for  instance,  an  experienced  hand  has  been  known  to 
assert  in  such  a case  that  a mallet  was  a planer,  and  to  call  it  by  that 
name,  and  then  offer  a wager,  in  support  of  his  assertion,  to  the  young 
man,  who  has  accepted  it.  The  chapel  decided  that  it  was  a planer,  ana 
the  stranger  had  to  pay  for  summoning  the  chapel,  and  also  the  amount 
of  the  wager,  by  way  of  initiation. 

The  chapel  also  decides  all  disputes  that  may  arise  in  the  house,  as 
well  private,  if  it  be  appealed  to,  as  those  which  may  arise  when  two  or 
more  are  employed  on  the  same  piece  of  work,  and  frequently  fixes  the 
price  which  shall  be  paid  for  it ; for  in  doubtful  cases  a . workman  will 
prefer  taking  the  collective  opinion  of  his  fellows,  to  acting  on  bis  own 
judgment,  as  it  may  affect  them  all.  In  this  case  the  person  who  is  on 
the  work  must  not  take  less  than  the  chapel  fixes,  without  permission  ; 
and  if  the  employer  will  not  pay  it,  he,  of  course,  must  quit  his  situation. 
If,  after  the  chapel  has  fixed  a price  for  a piece  of  work,  a man  should 
venture  to  do  it  for  a reduced  price,  he  becomes  a “ Rat.” 

In  a press  room  there  is  sometimes  a fine  for  men  throwing  water  at 
each  other,  which  dirties  and  spoils  the  paper ; — and  in  hot  summer 
weather,  when  a man  has  been  desirous  of  a draught  of  porter,  an 
instance  has  been  known  of  his  falling  down  in  a pretended  fit,  and 
when  another  in  kindness  has  procured  some  cold  water  and  sprinkled 
his  face  with  it,  the  other  has  jumped  up  and  accused  him  of  throwing 
water  at  him,  on  which  he  has  had  to  pay  the  fine. 
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If  any  member  of  the  chapel  should  be  hardy  enough  to  oppose  its  deci- 
sions, there  are  a number  of  ways  practised  to  bring  him,  and  even  the  most 
obstinate,  to  submission.  Every  chapel  is  haunted  by  an  imaginary  spirit, 
named  Ralph ; and  when  any  person  refuses  to  obey  its  mandates,  this 
spirit  begins  to  walk , as  it  is  termed.  The  first  act  is,  in  general,  to  hide 
the  offender’s  composing  stick ; if  this  does  not  answer,  his  galleys  are 
secreted ; then  the  page  cords,  which  secure  his  work,  are  cut,  and  his 
labour  rendered  more  than  useless,  because  he  has  to  distribute  his  pie 
as  well  as  to  recompose  his  matter ; if  he  still  remains  contumacious, 
the  whole  of  the  types  in  his  cases  are  transposed,  so  that  he  cannot 
proceed  in  his  business  ; and  if  he  should  still  set  the  chapel  at  defiance, 
he  is  smoked,  all  the  members  of  the  chapel  surrounding  his  frame, 
each  with  a lighted  match  of  brimstone,  and  singing  a doleful  ditty  ; 
after  this  he  is  sent  to  Coventry,  and  every  man  becomes  amenable  to  the 
chapel,  if  he  assists  him,  gives  him  any  information,  or  speaks  to  him;  so 
that  he  must  either  submit  to  the  penalties  inflicted,  or  leave  the  house. 
When  he  submits,  his  apparatus  is  restored,  and  the  types  properly  ar- 
ranged again  in  his  cases. 

Apprentices  never  belong  to  the  chapel ; neither  is  the  master  of  the 
house,  nor  the  overseer,  ever  allowed  to  be  present  when  one  is  held. 

Many  master  printers  are  decidedly  against  chapels,  as  tending  to 
encourage  drinking,  and  the  neglect  of  business ; where  this  has  been 
the  case  within  my  knowledge,  the  grievance  has  remedied  itself,  for 
the  sober  and  industrious  prevent  the  evil  going  to  an  extreme;  and 
where  there  are  a number  of  men  employed,  the  majority  will  be  found 
opposed  to  being  called  from  their  work  repeatedly  to  decide  on  fractious 
or  quibbling  questions,  in  which  they  feel  no  interest;  and  by  fining  a 
busy  meddling  person,  they  put  a stop  to  the  frequent  calling  of  chapels, 
which,  as  I have  said  before,  are,  generally  speaking,  promoted  by  tem- 
porary workmen,  who  seldom  stop  long  in  a house,  and  on  whose  de- 
parture the  business  is  carried  on  in  the  regular  manner,  while,  if  one  or 
two  continue  to  work  in  the  house,  they  soon  fall  into  the  old  customs  of 
the  permanent  men  ; for  among  the  established  workmen  of  a house 
chapels  are  seldom  called. 

It  has  also  been  objected  to  them  that  they  tend  to  excite  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  employer  on  the  question  of  wages.  This  may  have  hap- 
pened ; but  wherever  I have  seen  a question  respecting  prices  brought 
before  a chapel,  I have  always  seen  it  discussed  in  a fair  manner,  and 
the  value  estimated  impartially,  — the  scale  being  kept  in  view  for 
any  thing  nearly  similar  ; — for  among  a number  of  workmen  there  will 
always  be  found  men  of  principle,  who  would  not  sanction  an  unreason- 
able demand  for  the  temporary  advantage  of  a few  shillings  a week ; 
and  these  men  have  always  great  influence  in  the  decision. 

Upon  the  whole,  when  l take  into  account  the  decreased  risk  from 
fire,  owing  to  the  fine  for  candles  — the  prevention  of  waste  of  mate- 
rials, by  throwing  them  about  — the  appeal  for  wrongs  done  in  com- 
panionships, or  for  neglect,  or  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  remedying  them  — I am  of  opinion  that  the  advantages 
attending  chapels  outweigh  their  disadvantages,  and  that  the  business  is 
carried  on  with  more  regularity  and  promptitude  with  them  than  with- 
out them,  particularly  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  employer  for  the  governing  of  his  house, 
are  adopted  by  the  workmen  and  become  chapel  laws. 

As  many  of  the  customs  of  chapels  are  passing  away,  I have  been 
rather  more  diffuse  in  this  article  than  the  mere  definition  of  the  term 
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might  seem  to  require ; but  as  I am  not  aware  that  any  preceding  writer 
has  explained  a chapel,  I have  been  led  to  do  so,  that  the  knowledge  o 
old  customs  might  not  be  entirely  lost.  See  Rules. 

CHAPEL  LAWS.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the  men  in  chapel 
assembled,  for  preserving  good  order  in  the  office,  are  called  chapel  laws, 
f paper  with  great  pages. 

CHARGE,  is  to  fill-!  a page  with  long  and  many  lines. 

l_a  line  with  many  letters.  — 

This  term  is  not  in  general  use : we  are  more  in  the  custom  of  saying 
a full  sheet,  a full  page,  a full  line. 

Charitable  Donations.  See  Donations.  . 

CHASE.  An  iron  frame  to  fasten  types  in  to  print  with. — 

A great  revolution  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  chases.  They 
were  formerly  made  thin  and  narrow,  but  are  now  made  thicker,  which 
gives  more  safety  to  a form  in  quoining;  and  they  are  made  much 
broader,  both  in  the  rim  and  the  crosses,  which  adds  to  their  strength 

and  durability.  . 

It  is  customary  to  dovetail  the  crosses  into  the  run  of  wrought  iron 
chases,  and  to  have  mortises  for  duodecimos  and  eighteens,  so  as  to 
move  the  crosses  according  to  the  size  of  the  work  for  which  the  chase 
is  wanted.  This  plan  is  convenient  in  many  instances,  but  it  is  in  many 
others  inconvenient  and  wasteful. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  chases  in  an  office  with  the  crosses  loose,  to  a 
limited  extent,  as  they  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with  on  many  occa- 
sions ; but  I would  have  as  few  as  possible  ; for  the  mortises  in  the  rim 
cut  the  quoins  to  pieces,  and  the  loose  crosses  are  frequently  used  for 
pokers,  and  for  tightening  quoins  in  forms  when  they  get  slack.  By 
these  means  they  are  bent  and  destroyed,  and  the  chases  to  which  they 
belong  are  rendered  nearly  useless.  The  loose  crosses  have  also  another 
disadvantage : they  frequently  get  mislaid  or  lost  when  taken  out  for 
folios,  or  broadsides,  and  when  the  chase  is  wanted  for  any  other  size, 
the  cross  cannot  be  found,  and  the  compositor,  or  person  who  has  the 
care  of  the  furniture,  is  obliged  to  take  such  a cross  as  he  can  meet 
with,  and  which  he  can  drive  into  the  mortises  with  a mallet ; this  cross 
is  sometimes  of  a different  thickness  from  the  right  one,  and  affects  the 
register  of  the  pages  in  working,  particularly  if  the  furniture  and  the 
chase  be  transposed,  as  too  frequently  occurs  through  carelessness. 

There  is  less  waste  and  destruction  when  the  crosses  are  rivetted  into 
the  rim ; for  the  chases  are  then  always  ready  for  use — the  crosses  can 
never  be  mislaid  nor  destroyed — and  the  whole  implement  is  much  more 
durable  than  when  the  parts  are  separate. 

Cast  iron  chases  are  now  coming  greatly  into  use,  and  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  The  crosses  are  mst,  the  whole  chase  being  cast  in 
one  piece,  so  that  there  must  be  chases  for  each  size,  viz.  folios, 
quartos,  and  duodecimos ; the  crosses  fixed  for  these  sizes  will  answer 
every  other,  except  broadsides.  They  are  cast  from  a card  chase  to  the 
largest  size  ; and  stand  locking  up  and  the  usual  wear,  without  breaking. 
These  chases  are  much  cheaper  than  those  made  of  wrought  iron. 

There  are  some  chases  now  made  with  the  inside  of  the  rim  bevelled 
off  from  the  cross  to  the  angle,  to  answer  the  purpose  Of  sidesticks  and 
footsticks ; a piece  of  broad,  or  narrow,  being  used  at  the  sides  and  feet  of 
the  pages.  This  plan  appears  to  be  economical  with  regard  to  furniture. 

The  usual  practice  in  cutting  chases  for  18mo.  is  to  place  the  long 
cross  about  one  third,  of  the  width  from  one  of  the  sides  of  the  chase, 
and  two  thirds  from  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  fall  in  one 
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of  the  backs ; by  this  mode  one  of  the  quarters  in  the  offcut  has  only 
two  pages  in  it,  so  as  hardly  to  admit  of  quoin  room,  the  other  has  four; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  form  is  also  divided  unequally,  one  side  of  the 
long  cross  having  four  pages,  and  the  other  eight  pages.  This  method 
of  imposing  an  18mo.  is  inconvenient,  and  the  large  quarter  is  in  danger 
of  falling  out.  The  plan  appears  to  have  been  adopted  merely  to  cause 
the  long  cross  to  fall  in  one  of  the  backs,  which  is  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  I have  always  imposed  eighteens  in  chases  cut  for  12mo. 
which  I prefer;  for  the  quarters  being  more  equal,  make  the  locking  up 
more  secure,  and  the  only  difference  in  the  imposition  is,  that  the  long 
cross  falls  in  a gutter,  instead  of  a back. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hansard  took  out  a patent  for  “ Improvements  on,  mad 
Additions  to,  Printing  Presses,  and  various  Processes  relative  to  Print- 
ing.” Among  the  different  articles  are  chases,  which  Mr.  Hansard  thus 
describes u The  Demi-  (or  half)  -Chases  are  made  so  as  to  contain 
the  pages  imposed  within  a less  measure  of  square  than  usual.  One  side 
of  the  rim  is  made  particularly  straight,  and  rather  less  in  breadth  than 
the  other  three  sides : this  narrow  side  forms  the  part  to  lie  in  the  middle 
of  the  Table  of  the  Press : by  turning  a pair  of  chases  so  made  on  con- 
trary faces,  the  two  narrow  sides  will  join  and  form  as  one  chase.  The 
pages  are  not  in  these  chases,  as  in  others  for  all  sizes  above  Folios, 
locked-up  by  having  side  sticks  and  quoins  on  all  four  sides,  but  only 
on  one  side,  and  at  each  end.  The  inner  Forme  being  locked  up  on  the 
right  side  only,  and  at  each  end,  and  the  outer  Forme  on  the  left  side 
only,  and  at  each  end ; and  the  margin  being  made  when  the  two  demi- 
chases  are  laid  together  on  the  Imposing  Stone,  as  if  the  same  were  one 
large  chase  of  double  dimensions,  the  pages  will  require  no  more  margin 
in  the  centre  of  the  double  sheet,  than  a fair  equal  proportion  for  the 
division  of  margin.  The  chases  must  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  work  intended  to  be  executed.” 

CHEEKS.  The  upright  sides  of  a printing  press. — M. 

CHEEK  THE  BAR.  Pulling  the  bar  of  the  press  till  it  touches 
the  near  cheek.  In  good  work  I would  always  have  the  pull  so  justified 
that  when  the  bar  wafc  pulled  home,  or  cheeked,  it  should  occasion  the 
proper  degree  of  pressure  of  the  platen  upon  the  form;  this  would  in 
some  degree  assist  in  procuring  equal  impressions  through  all  the  copies 
printed  ; but  in  heavy  or  large  forms  it  would  be  too  great  an  exertion 
for  the  pressman  to  continue  doing  without  some  assistance,  as  such 
work  requires  to  rest  on  the  pull.  I adopted  a catch  for  the  bar  when 
cheeked,  in  some  presses,  which  completely  answered  the  purpose,  and 
enabled  the  pressman  to  rest  on  his  pull  as  long  as  was  necessary, 
without  overstraining  his  arms.  See  Catch  of  the  Bar. 

Chemistry.  See  Elementary  Substances.  Formula,  Chemical. 

CHOKE.  If  a form  be  not  washed  in  due  time,  the  ink  will  get  into 
the  hollows  of  the  face  of  the  letter:  and  that  getting  in  of  the  ink  is 
called  Choking  of  the  Letter,  or  Choking  of  the  Form. — M.  It  is  also 
said,  the  letter  is  choked  with  ink,  or  the  form  is  choked  with  ink,  when 
too  much  is  used. 

Cimbric.  See  Runic. 

Circumflex.  See  Accented  Letters.  Caret. 

Cities  and  Towns,  Ancient  Names  of.  See  Names. 

CLAW  of  a sheep’s  foot.  The  end  to  draw  the  ball  nails  out  ot  the 
ball  stocks. — M. 

Claws,  for  Stereotype  Risers.  See  Risers.  . . , 

CLEAN  PROOF.  When  a proof  has  but  few  faults  in  it,  it  is  called 
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„ Chan  Proof. M.  It  is  also  called  a clean  proof  when  it  is  printed 

of  each  sLt  of  a wo  k Tent  to  them  L it  is  printed,  for  the  purpose  of 
refeTenee  and  to  see  the  progress  of  the  work;  these  copies  are  called 

^CLEARING^XwAY.  When  a work  is  completed,  clearing  away 
is  dm  distributing  of  headlines,  chapters,  lines  of  small  caP'^’  ^ 
other  useful  sorts,  taking  the  lines  of  quadrats  away,  an^  p 

remainder  of  the  matter  in  moderate  sized  pieces  with  old  page  co  , 
ta  be  ready  to  be  papered  up;  and  tying  the  furniture,  reglets,  and  leads 
un  and  delivering  them  to  the  proper  person,  who  takes  charge  of  them. 
U^The  expositor,  after  layingP  up  the  form  to  ^ cleared  away  and 
washing  it  well  — and  matter  ought  never  to  be  cleared  away  w ithout  u 
dergo!*^' this  process — takes  a page  into  a galley-an  old  one  generally 
_ and  picks  out  the  leads,  if  it  be  leaded  matter;  he  will  then  push  the 
matter  up  from  the  foot  and  put  another  page  on  his  galley,  and  take 
the  leads  out  of  it  also ; he  will  then  take  the  headlines  away,  and  put 
them  on  another  galley ; then  take  the  lines  of  quadrats  and  reg'eUout, 
and  out  them  on  a paper  under  his  frame,  then  the  chapters,  contents  ot 
chapters,  anT  lines  with  words  of  Greek,  or  other  useful  sorts,  and,  after 
pushing  the  matter  close  up  together,  he  will 

rather  longer  than  a full  sized  octavo  page,  and  if  a short  line  happens 
to  fall  at  the  bottom,  put  it  in  some  other  situation,  so  that  the  top  an 
the  bottom  shall  be  full  lines.  He  will  thus  proceed,  till  his  sheet  or 
other  quantity  be  all  tied  up,  taking  care  to  make  his  pieces  of  equal 
lengths,  for  the  convenience  of  piling  them  up  m the  letter  closet. 

If  the  work  should  be  in  very  small  pages,  so  that  two  in  width  * ould 
not  be  wider  than  a large  octavo  page,  he  will  put  two  together,  side  by 
side,  to  prevent  papering  the  matter  up  in  long  narrow  slips. 

Having  tied  all  the  matter  up  for  papering,  he  will  either  place  it  on  a 
board  in  a rack,  or  put  it  in  some  other  place  where  cleared  away  matter 
is  usually  deposited  till  papered  up ; he  will  then  distribute  his  hea 
lines,  chapters,  contents,  and  other  useful  sorts  into  their  proper  places ; 
and  if  there  be  not  room  in  the  cases  for  the  quadrats,  he  will  put  them 
into  the  proper  drawers  in  which  the  surplus  quadrats  are  kept. 

If  the  work  be  in  folio  or  quarto,  he  will  tie  it  up  m proportionally 


He  will  then  tie  up  his  leads ; and  if  there  be  any  of  different  thick- 
nesses, he  will,  of  course,  assort  them,  and  tie  them  up  separately : lie  takes 
a moderate  quantity,  if  they  be  octavo  leads,  rather  more  than  the  lengtn 
of  a page  of  matter,  and  places  a piece  of  reglet  at  each  end  of  it,  to 
guard  the  outside  leads  from  injury  by  the  tightening  of  the  cord,  and 
making  a slip  knot  at  one  end  of  a piece  of  old  page  cord,  he  places  the 
leads  in  the  noose,  and  draws  it  as  tight  as  the  cord  will  bear,  then  turns 
the  leads  over  upon  the  spare  cord  and  draws  it  tight;  he  thus  proceeds 
turning  the  leads  over  upon  the  spare  cord,  and  drawing  it  tight,  till  he 
has  got  turns  sufficient  round  the  leads  to  secure  them,  and  tucks  m the 
end  of  the  cord  under  the  turns  two  or  three  times,  drawing  it  tight ; he 
knocks  up  the  ends  of  the  leads  upon  the  imposing  stone,  gently,  not  to 
injure  them,  and  when  he  has  thus  tied  them  all  up,  he  puts  them  along 
with  his  matter.  , 

He  ties  his  reglets  up  in  the  same  manner,  and  puts  them  with  the  leads. 
He  puts  the  quoins  into  the  quoin  drawer. 
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He  inquires  of  the  proper  person  whether  the  furniture  is  to  be  tied 
up,  or  put  into  the  drawers ; if  the  latter,  he  assorts  it  — side  and  foot 
sticks,  gutters,  broads,  narrows,  reglets,  and  scaleboards,  and  puts  each 
into  its  separate  drawer ; if  it  be  to  be  tied  up,  he  puts  the  scaleboard  into  its 
proper  drawer,  and  arranges  the  others  neatly  and  ties  them  firmly  together 
with  old  page  cord,  and  delivers  them  and  the  chases  to  the  proper  person, 
who  may  be  either  the  overseer,  or  some  person  appointed  to  take  care 
of  the  materials. 

CLEARING  PIE.  To  separate  from  each  other  in  the  confused 
mass,  and  assort  the  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  types,  and  to  distri- 
bute them  into  their  respective  cases ; if  there  be  a large  quantity  of 
any  particular  fount,  or  founts,  it  is  usual  to  compose  them  into  pages, 
and,  if  the  letter  be  not  wanted,  to  paper  it  up ; when  that  fount  is 
brought  into  use,  a proportionate  quantity  of  pie  is  given  to  each  com- 
positor to  distribute. 

This  is  generally  the  work  of  the  apprentices  during  any  slackness  of 
business.  A quantity  of  pie  is  placed  on  the  imposing  stone,  or,  if  that 
cannot  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  on  a letter  board  upon  a bulk,  and 
each  fount  is  separated  from  the  other ; they  are  then  composed  into 
lines,  and  either  distributed  or  papered  up : although  it  may  appear  a 
roundabout  way  to  compose  it,  it  in  reality  saves  time,  as  the  composed 
matter  is  distributed  with  greater  facility.  In  large  establishments  the 
reading  boys  assort  pie  at  their  leisure  time. 

CLEARING  STONE.  It  is  a general  rule  that  every  person  shall, 
under  a penalty,  after  imposing  or  correcting,  leave  a clear  stone ; that 
is,  the  mallet,  shooting-stick,  furniture,  quoins,  saw,  sawblock,  and 
shears,  are  to  be  put  in  their  proper  places ; any  good  letters  that  may 
be  scattered  about,  distributed ; and  the  bad  letters  put  into  the  shoe, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  impediment  to  the  next  person  using  it.  Any 
of  the  articles  used,  or  two  letters,  left  on  it  will  render  him  liable  to 
the  fine. 

CLICKER.  The  compositor  who,  in  a companionship,  receives  the 
copy  from  the  overseer  or  other  person,  gives  it  out  to  compose,  receives 
the  matter  back  when  composed,  keeps  an  account  of  what  each  person 
does,  sets  the  head  and  direction  lines,  and  the  notes  if  any,  makes  up  the 
pages,  lays  them  down  on  the  imposing  stone,  and  makes  out  the  account, 
apportioning  to  each  his  proper  share  ; his  own  share  of  the  bill  being 
always  equal  with  the  highest : this  refers  to  working  on  lines.  In  other 
companionships  he  receives  the  copy  from  the  overseer,  distributes  it  to 
his  companions,  and  receives  instructions  how  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

CLOSE  MATTER.  Matter  with  few  breaks  or  whites.  — M.  The 
term  is  now  understood  of  works  that  are  not  leaded.  See  Bad  Work. 

CLOSE  SPACING.  This  term  is  used  when  only  a middling  space 
is  put  between  words,  and  sometimes  a thin  space ; for  some  authors  will 
not  allow  words  to  have  much  space  between  them,  but  only  just  enough 
to  separate  them  from  each  other,  in  which  case  a thick  space  is  never 
exceeded. 

Close  Work.  See  Close  Matter. 

CLYMER’S  PRESS.  Mr.  George  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  first  began 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  printing  press  in  the  year 
1797.  Having  completed  his  object,  he  came  to  England  in  1817,  and 
introduced  his  improved  press  under  the  name  of  the  Columbian  Press : he 
established  a manufactory  in  London,  and  the  first  press  he  constructed 
here  was  completed  in  1818,  and  I believe  went  to  Russia.  It  is  an  iron 
press  ; there  if  no  screw  ; the  head  is  a large  and  powerful  lever,  which  is 
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acted  on  by  other  levers  to  which  the  bar  is  attached,  and  produces  the  pres- 
sure ; the  platen  is  attached  to  the  head  by  a square  bar  of  iron,  and  the  de- 
scent is  preserved  steadily  and  regularly  by  two  projecting  guides,  one  from 
each  cheek ; the  platen  is  raised  from  the  form  by  a lever  with  a weight 


at  one  end,  attached  to  and  above  the  head,  which  acts  when  the  pull  is 
eased  and  the  bar  flies  back.  The  power  of  this  press  is  very  great,  and 
nave  not  heard  of  any  failing  or  breaking,  which  is  an  important  fact  in 
its  favour.  It  ranks  in  the  opinion  of  practical  men,  generally,  as  the 
next  in  estimation  to  the  Stanhope  press.  The  only  objection  I have 
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heard  to  this  press,  was  the  length  that  the  pressmen  had  to  reach,  and  the 
disadvantage  in  the  pull,  by  the  bar  being  attached  to  the  off  cheek ; but 
Mr.  Clymer  remedied  this  by  attaching  it  to  the  near  cheek,  which  not 
only  facilitates  the  pull,  but  also  enables  the  pressman  to  exert  his  strength 
more  advantageously  and  with  more  ease.  Mr.  Clymer  died  in  1834, 
but  the  manufactory  is  still  continued  in  Finsbury  Street  under  the  firm 
of  Clymer  and  Dixon.  I believe  the  representative  of  Mr.  Clymer  is  Mr. 
A.  R.  Shaw,  who  married  one  of  his  daughters. 

COCK-UP  LETTER.  It  is  not  unusual  to  begin  a work,  and  the 
divisions  of  it,  as  Parts,  or  Books,  with  the  first  word  set  in  capitals, 
and  the  first  letter  a larger  capital,  justified  to  range  at  the  foot  with  the 
others,  and  bearing  about  the  same  proportion  to  them  that  capitals  bear 
to  their  own  small  capitals ; whatever  proportion  there  may  be  between 
the  first  letter  and  the  other  part  of  the  word,  if  it  be  justified  to  range  at 
the  foot,  it  is  styled  a Cock-up  Letter. 

COFFIN.  That  part  of  a wooden  press,  in  which  the  stone  is  bedded. 

Type  Founders  usually  send  small  quantities  of  sorts  in  brown  paper 
made  into  a cone,  and  twisted  at  the  small  end,  similar  in  shape  to  what 
grocers  use  for  small  articles ; where  there  are  no  fount  cases,  or  where 
they  are  full,  compositors  do  the  same  with  superfluous  sorts;  these 
conical  papers  are  called  Coffins. 

The  frame  and  bottom  of  a slice  galley,  into  which  the  slice  slides, 
is  also  called  the  coffin.  See  Galley. 

COGGER’S  PRESS.  The  cheeks  of  this  press  are  of  wrought  iron, 
the  head  is  of  cast  iron,  very  strong,  and  secured  in  its  place  by  screws 
and  nuts,  and  appears  sufficient  to  bear  the  greatest  power  that  can  be 
applied  in  the  ordinary  process  of  printing,  without  injury.  The  pressure 
is  obtained  by  a spindle  with  a screw  working  in  the  head,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  it  is  a collar  in  which  are  fixed  two  studs  of  case-hardened 
iron  with  convex  faces,  which  act  upon  two  inclined  planes  of  unequal 
degree  of  inclination ; so  that,  when  the  platen  first  begins  to  descend, 
the  descent  is  quick,  but  as  the  platen  reaches  the  point,  of  pressure, 
the  velocity  is  diminished  and  the  power  proportionably  increased,  till 
arriving  at  a part  of  the  plane  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  levers  taking  the 
most  advantageous  positions,  the  highest  degree  of  pressure  is  obtained. 
The  inclined  planes  are  of  hard  steel,  dovetailed  in  the  bottom  of  a cir- 
cular brass  box  resting  on  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  platen  ; it  contains 
oil,  so  that  the  studs  dip  into  it  every  pull.  The  power  is  obtained  by 
the  bar  being  attached  to  a multiplied  cross  arm  lever.  Should  the 
inclined  planes  break,  or  be  injured,  they  can  easily  be  taken  out  and 
replaced  with  new  ones. 

COLLATE.  To  examine  the  signatures  in  each  gathering,  to  see 
that  they  are  right  and  perfect.  Moxon  styles  it  Collation  Books . 

The  person  who  has  to  collate,  (generally  the  Warehouseman,  as  he 
is  answerable  for  the  correctness  of  the  delivery  of  books,)  takes  a heap 
of  a gathering  and  places  the  first  or  signature  page  uppermost,  to- 
wards his  right  hand,  and  with  the  point  of  a sharp  bodkin,  or  a pen- 
knife, picks  up  the  corner  of  each  sheet,  in  order  to  see  that  each  signa- 
ture is  right,  passing  his  thumb  under  them  as  they  rise,  to  keep  what  he 
examines  separate  from  the  heap,  and  thus  proceeds  till  he  has  examined 
one  gathering ; he  then  slips  this  gathering  a little  back  on  the  heap,  and 
proceeds  with  another,  till  he  has  gone  through  eight  or  ten,  which  he 
turns  over  to  his  left  hand  upon  the  table,  where  they  are  ready  to  fold ; 
and  he  thus  proceeds  till  he  has  collated  a sufficient  number  , for  his 
delivery,  or  the  whole  number  of  the  work,  as  the  case  may  require. 
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^ rightTS^™*  rasLfi the'boys8 will3 have  taken  two 

S^tferfma^ 

^"ff  Si; 

draws  oui  ine  h for  In  these  cases  the  wrong  sheets  that  are 
tokU  out  of  the  gathering  are  called  Drawn  Sheets,  and  are  laid  down  on 

a warehouseman  use  neither  a 
bodk^nof  a plkXS’ slip  up  the  corner  of  the  sheet  with  the  end 
of  his  forefinger,  in  order  to  examine  the  signatures : any  one  who  adopts 
this  practice  should  be  particularly  careful  to  have  clean  fingers,  or  he  will 
soil  the  corners  of  many  sheets,  and  disfigure  his  work. 

COLOURS!  PIn  Hayter’s  “ Introduction  to  Perspective  Drawing  and 
Painting,”  is  a diagram  of  the  three  primitive  colours,  with  their  com- 
binations, which  show  the  best  contrasts.  He  says,  this  13  ,h5h*y 
for  a painter  to  understand  : and  I think  it  is  highly  useful  for  a printer 
also  to  understand ; for  it  will  enable  him  to  make  the  ^st  disposition 
of  colours  in  printing  so  as  always  to  produce  a super.or  efrect  to  what 
could  be  done  without  the  guidance  of  a correct  principle.  I shall  give 


« You  may  try  another  experi- 
ment in  proof  of  the  primitive  supe- 
riority of  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
over  all  other  colours.  First  draw 
a circle  ; then,  with  the  same  open- 
ing of  the  compasses,  set  one  foot 
on  the  circumferent  line,  and  draw 
a second  circle ; and  again,  with 
one  foot  of  the  compasses  on  the 
point  where  the  two  circles  bisect, 
draw  a third;  cover  one  whole 
circle  with  yellow,  another  with 
red,  and  another  with  blue  (letting 
each  dry  before  you  lay  the  next) ; 
the  colours  intermixing  by  the 
equilateral  intersection  of  the  three  circles,  will  produce  green,  or^g®> 
and  purple  ; and  the  central  portion,  taking  all  the  three  colours,  will  be 
neutral  of  the  black  class,  and  nearly  black,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  three  separate  lays  of  the  primitive  colours.  By  this  diagram  you  will 
have  a certain  proof  of  the  colours  which  are  most  adapted  to  oppose 
each  other,  from  which  the  knowledge  of  their  harmonizing  properties 
may  be  derived.  You  will  find  a primitive  colour  always  opposite  to  a 
compound  one;  as,  blue  will  be  opposite  orange , red  opposite  ffre™> 
and  yellow  opposite  purple;  which  must  determine  them  to  ~fe 
natural  opposites : this  is  highly  useful  for  a painter  to  understand. 

Columbian  Press.  See  Clymer s Press. 

COMB  WOOL.  The  same  as  Card  Wool,  which  see. 

COME  DOWN.  The  toe  of  the  spindle  is  said  to  come  down  by 
pulling  the  bar : so  is  the  bar  when  it  is  pulled  near  the  hither  ch^k . 
also,  the  Pressman  is  said  to  come  down  the  form  with  his  balls.  M. 

COME  DOWN  THE  FORM.  Beating  from  the  off  side  to  the 
near  side  of  the  form  is  termed  Coming  down  the  form. 
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COMES  OFF.  A form  that  receives  a good  impression,  Comes  off 
well,  if  a bad  impression,  it  Comes  off  ill,  or  it  Comes  not  well  off.  Also 
a phrase  used  in  gathering  of  books ; fof  a heap  that  is  gathered  off  is 
said  to  come  off. — M. 

Comma.  See  Punctuation. 

COMMON  PRAYER.  For  the  allowance  of  the  duty  on  paper 
used  in  the  printing  of  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  see  Paper. 

Commons,  House  of.  See  Privilege. 

COMPANION.  Two  pressmen  working  at  the  same  press  call  one 
another  Companions.— M.  Two  or  more  compositors  employed  on  the 
same  piece  of  work  also  call  each  other  Companions.  Both  parties  tre- 
quently  abbreviate  the  word,  and  call  each  other  Comp.  . 

COMPANIONSHIP.  When  more  than  one  compositor  is  employed 
upon  any  work  it  is  styled  a companionship.  ...  . - 

There  are  different  ways  of  working  in  companionships : one  is,  tor 
each  to  work  on  his  own  account,  to  write  his  own  bill,  charging  w . 
he  has  done,  and  correct  his  own  matter.  At  other  times  all  e m ivi- 
duals  work  is  charged  and  received  in  gross  in  the  name  0 e C01J 
panionship,  and  the  division  into  the  respective  earning  of  eac  is  ma 
by  the  clicker.  • 

In  this  case,  to  prevent  unfairness,  arising  from  any  ^e. 
taking  an  undue  advantage  over  the  others,  the  copy  shou  e 8 ^ 

kept  from  their  inspection,  and  a stated  quantity  invariably  given  ou 
each  when  any  of  them  are  out  of  copy,  and  not  before ; by  is  me 
each  of  them  will  have  an  equal  chance  for  any  fat  that  may  occur.  , 

have  found  in  practice  this  method  to  be  the  fairest  for  a 

Another  method  is  working  on  time  or  in  pocket,  where 
dual  exerts  himself  to  further  the  work  in  any  way  t a app  . 
clicker  the  best,  either  composing  or  correcting,  as  the  c q • 
In  this  form  of  companionship  the  whole  ot  what  is  done  is wri 
bill,  and  equally  divided  among  the  companions,  provided  they  nave 
been  punctual  in  their  attendance,  and  have  not  taken  m£.re  - 
prescribed  time  for  their  meals,  &c. ; otherwise  they  are  su  je 
for  infraction  of  the  rules  agreed  to  for  their  guidance. 

As  it  often  happens  that  a work  is  required  to  be  prmted  with  the 
greatest  possible  despatch,  the  plan  of  working  upon  Lines \s  «1Pthod 
adopted,  which  is  found  in  practice  to  be  the  most  expe  i i 
of  facilitating  the  work  at  case.  t nvpPcppP 

As  soon  as  a work  that  requires  despatch  is  put  m a > , . 

selects  such  men  as  are  able  to  complete  a great  quanti  y , , . 

given  time,  and  appoints  one  of  them  who  thoroughly  un  nt 

business,  and  is  in  other  respects  qualified,  to  undertake  e ma  g 
of  the  work,  and  to  do  every  thing  which  would  mterfere  withthere 
gular  business  of  distributing,  composing  and  correcting,  this  person 

StyWhitetheCcompanionship  proceeds  to  the  distribution  of better, .the 
clicker  applies  to  the  overseer  for  the  copy,  receives  instruc  i JLWS 
ing  it,  and  procures  leads  and  every  other  necessary  sort, 
out  a table  in  the  following  form,  or  something  similar.  . wi,pn 

In  the  first  column  he  sets  down  the  name  of  each 
he  takes  copy;  and  in  the  second  the  folio  of  the  copy,  * column 
able  to  ascertain  instantly  in  whose  hands  it  lies.  In  onoosite  to 

he  notes  down  the  number  of  lines  each  man  has  comP  , 5ourjj1  jje 

his  name,  as  fast  as  the  galleys  are  brought  to  him. 
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sets  down  such  remarks  respecting  the  eopy.&c.  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  also  any  oircmnstanoe  that  may  occur  in  the  companionship. 


Compositors  Names, 


Folios  of  Lines 
Copy.  pomposed. 


Memoranda. 


i ! * — ; 

When  the  members  of  the  companionship  are  ready  for  their  first 
taking  of  copy,  they  are  to  receive  it  from  the  clicker  in  small  quantities, 
taking  care  that  the  two  first  have  shorter  takings  than  any  ot  the 
others,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  any  delay  in  the  making  up. 
During  the  time  the  first  taking  is  in  hand,  the  clicker  sets  the  head,  the 
head  lines,  white  lines,  signature  lines,  together  with  side  notes,  and 


other  extraneous  matter.  . ., 

As  soon  as  the  first  person  brings  him  his  matter,  he  counts  the 
number  of  lines,  and  inserts  it  in  the  table  ; he  then  gives  him  another 
taking  of  copy,  and  proceeds  with  the  making  up.  The  same  plan  is 
observed  with  the  rest  of  the  companionship. 

When  the  first  sheet  is  made  up,  he  lays  the  pages  on  the  stone,  and 
informs  the  overseer  of  it,  who  will  then  immediately  provide  chases 


and  furniture. 

The  work  will  now  proceed  rapidly,  provided  there  be  no  hmderance 
with  respect  to  letter,  &c.  If  the  clicker  find  that  he  cannot  make  up 
the  matter  as  fast  as  it  is  composed,  he  should  call  the  companion  who 
is  last  in  oopy  to  his  assistance.  In  this  case  the  clicker  counts  the  lines 
he  has  composed,  sets  them  down  in  the  table,  and  takes  notice  of  the 
time  he  is  off,  which  is  to  be  made  up  to  him  by  a deduction  from  the 
share  of  each  person. 

The  proofs  should  be  read  immediately  after  they  are  pulled,  and 
given  to  the  clicker  to  be  corrected.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  he  gives 
the  proof  to  the  compositor  whose  matter  stands  first,  who  should  imme- 
diately lay  up  the  forms  and  correct  his  matter,  then  forward  it  to  the 
next,  and  so  on,  till  the  sheet  be  corrected ; the  compositor  whose  matter 
is  last  in  the  sheet  then  locks  it  up,  and  carries  the  forms  to  the  proof 


press. 

As  soon  as  one  of  the  companionship  is  out  of  copy,  and  there  is  no 
more  to  be  given  out,  the  lines  of  the  whole  must  be  counted  off,  and  set 
down  in  the  table,  and  then  every  one  does  as  much  as  he  can  for  the 
general  benefit.  If  there  be  not  work  enough  to  employ  the  whole, 
those  who  are  not  wanted  may  go  to  their  regular  work,  and  the  time  of 
their  absenoe,  till  the  rest  of  the  companionship  return  to  theirs,  will  be 
deducted  from  their  respective  shares. 

In  the  outset  the  value  of  the  lines  is  calculated,  so  that  each  of  the 
companionship  shall  be  paid,  in  the  first  instance,  for  what  he  composes : 
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the  head  and  direction  lines,  the  white  lines,  the  branching  out,  the  short 
pages,  and  the  white  pages,  are  termed  fat ; these  the  clicker  sets,  they 
are  included  in  the  general  account,  and  the  amount  divided  among  the 
companionship.  By  this  means  each  compositor  will  receive  a share  of 
the  whole,  according  to  the  number  of  lines  he  composes,  and  an  equal 
share  of  the  fat,  and  the  clicker’s  share  of  the  bill  must  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  person  who  has  set  the  greatest  number  of  lines. 

If  leads,  or  any  other  materials,  run  short,  a clever  and  active  clicker 
will  not  wait  for  a supply  from  the  overseer,  who  may  be  prevented 
attending  to  him  at  the  moment,  but  will  immediately  forage  for  them 
himself,  well  knowing  that  expediting  the  work  is  for  his  own  advantage 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  companionship. 

Those  companions  who  do  not  compose  half  as  many  lines  as  the 
compositor  who  has  the  greatest  number,  receive  only  a share  of  the  fat 
equal  to  one  half  of  what  those  do  who  have  worked  regularly ; and 
those  who  do  not  compose  more  than  one  quarter,  only  receive  equal 
to  one  quarter  of  a regular  share. 

Comparative  Size  of  Types.  See  Types. 

COMPOSING.  The  term  composing  includes  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  picking  up  letters,  spacing,  justifying  lines,  and  emptying  the 
composing  stick  when  full. 

Although  expedition  is  a most  desirable  qualification  in  a compositor, 
yet  alone  it  is  far  from  constituting  a good  workman  : and  the  man  who 
possesses  no  other  claims  to  the  title  will  be  found  competent  to  little 
more  than  setting  reprints,  in  which  no  judgment  is  required,  and  where 
he  has  only  to  arrange  letter  for  letter,  point  for  point,  and  line  for  line ; 
on  which  employment  he  may  whistle,  sing,  talk,  or  laugh,  without  incon- 
venience to  himself ; for  the  process  being  merely  mechanical,  , and  the 
mind  not  being  occupied  in  the  smallest  degree,  if  he  make  a mistake  of  a 
word,  it  will  be  detected  at  the  end  of  the  line  ; or,  if  there  be  a double, 
or  an  out,  of  lines,  cither  will  be  detected  when  the  page  is  finished. 

How  different  is  the  case  with  the  man  who  is  anxious  to  deserve  the 
title  of  a good  workman,  and  to  maintain  it : in  his  youth  he  has  been 
equally  desirous  with  the  other  to  acquire  expedition;  and,  having  attained 
it,  he  has  felt  that  other  requisites  were  necessary ; — he  has  read,  to 
obtain  information  — he  has  examined  the  best  workmanship,  as  spe- 
cimens for  his  guidance  — he  endeavours  to  compose  accurately  — he  is 
careful  and  uniform  in  his  spacing  — he  justifies  his  lines  to  an  equal 
tightness — he  divides  his  words,  when  necessary  to  divide  them,  correctly, 
and  with  a regard  to  appearance — and  when  occasional  bits  of  rule  work 
occur,  they  are  marked  by  a degree  of  neatness  in  being  cut  to  precise 
lengths,  and  in  the  corners  fitting  with  precision  — in  all  the  work  that 
passes  through  his  hands  there  appear  the  marks  of  attention  and  skill. 

When  a master  printer  undertakes  a work  which  requires  more  than 
ordinary  care,  and  is  difficult  to  execute,  the  superiority  of  the  man  who 
has  endeavoured  to  improve  himself  is  evident : he  is  selected  to  perform 
it ; and  he  then  feels  the  advantage  of  his  perseverance.  At  work  upon 
a difficult  subject,  with  an  ill  written  manuscript,  his  first  proofs  show 
him  equal  to  the  task  — his  arrangements  of  the  matter  are  judicious 
— his  punctuation  is  correct — when  particular  sorts  are  to  be  justified, 
they  are  done  with  accuracy  — when  an  accented  letter  is  required  that 
cannot  be  procured  in  a single  type,  he  makes  it  with  neatness  — and 
when  his  proof  returns  from  the  reader,  he  will  frequently  correct  it  in 
as  little  time,  as  a slovenly  compositor  will  require  to  correct  a proof  of  a 
similar  size,  that  is  a reprint. 
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The  results  to  the  slovenly  and  the  good  compositor  are  very  different. 
The  first  is  only  employed  during  a flush  of  work ; when  that  ceases,  he  has 
to  seek  fresh  employment;  perhaps  does  not  meet  with  any  for  some  weeks, 
again  obtains  a temporary  engagement ; and  thus .continues,  till  old i g 
approaches,  and  he  is  rendered  incapable  of  working.  The  good  wor-k 
man,  on  the  contrary,  is  prized  by  his  employer,  especially  if  th. * ^tterbe 
a workman  himself,  and  a man  of  judgment  He  is  V to^.  “ 

fellow-workmen ; his  situation  is  permanent,  if  he  choose , his  abilities 
qualify  him  to  be  a reader,  and  if  his  mind  lead  Inin  that  way,  he  may 
obtain  such  a situation.  His  knowledge  and  his  merit  fit  him  to  become 
the  overseer  of  a large  house;  where  he  has  many  advantages,  and 
where  he  continues  with  credit  to  himself:  unless,  perhaps,  he  chooses 
to  commence  business  on  his  own  account,  which  is  frequently  done, 
when  he  invariably  obtains  the  countenance  and  support  of  those  who 
have  witnessed  his  skill,  his  knowledge,  his  attention,  and  hls  *n^S  2i|| . 

There  is  another  class  of  compositors  who  neither  possess  much  . , 

nor  are  very  expeditious  : I mean  such  as  are  of  a sober,  st^dy  ba  ; 
These  are  useful  men  in  an  office  where  there  is  a number  of  reprints 
they  go  on  from  year  to  year  in  a regular  routine,  and  never  step  out  ot 
it:  the  employer  can  always  depend  on  them  for  a regular  amount  of 
work,  if  they  have  sufficient  employment.  . . . 

There  &re  too  many,  both  good  and  bad  workmen,  who  lose  their  time 
in  drinking,  gaming,  and  other  vicious  and  idle  pursuits  7 su.c^  ?? ”h°  . 
pay  doubly  for  their  dissipation,  for  they  squander  the  fruits  of  their 
earnings,  and  cut  off  the  source  of  supply,  by  neglecting  their  employ) ment. 
These  men  will  never  be  employed  in  any  respectable  printing  office, 
where  they  are  known,  except  on  a temporary  engagement  in  a case  oi 
emergency.  They  introduce  strife  and  discord  wherever  they  are,  an 
frequently  lead  astray  the  inexperienced  youth : they  disregard  equa  y 
instruction  and  advice,  and  are  not  awakened  to  a sense  ot  their  con- 
dition, till  the  most  severe  lessons  in  this  world  are  unitedly  experienced 


— old  age,  poverty,  and  contempt.  . , 

The  mere  art  of  picking  up  letters,  and  arranging  them  m the  com- 
posing stick,  is  looked  upon  by  many  compositors  as  constituting  the 
whole  of  their  business ; who  in  consequence  think  that  if  they  can  suc- 
ceed in  picking  letters  up  with  facility,  they  become  first-rate  workmen  ; 
and  the  terms  “ Swifts,”  and  “ Fire  Eaters,”  by  which  expeditious  com- 
positors are  designated  in  a printing  office,  gratify  their  vanity. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  specific  rules,  and  a minute  description,  ot ^tne 
manner  of  picking  up  each  letter,  because  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  hold 
good,  the  letters  lying  in  every  possible  direction.  A few  general  rules  may 
suffice  — to  take  up  the  letter  at  that  end  where  the  face  is  — if  the  nick 
be  not  upwards,  to  turn  it  upwards  in  its  progress  to  the  composing  stick 

to  convey  it  to  the  line  in  the  composing  stick  with  as  few  motions 

as  possible  — to  aim  at  no  flourishes  with  the  hand,  which  only  lose  time. 

I would  advise  an  inexperienced  youth,  when  he  comes  to  work  among 
a number  of  men,  to  observe  the  manner  of  one  of  the  best  and  quickes 
compositors : he  will,  perhaps,  at  first  conclude  that  he  is  looking  at  a 
very  slow  workman,  for  the  first  appearance  is  fallacious ; but  when  he 
examines  more  closely  he  will  find  his  mistake,  for  what  he  at  first  too 
for  slowness  is  the  true  principle  of  expedition  ; he  will  perceive  no  false 
motion,  which  invariably  delays  progress ; the  fingers  go  to  one  par- 
ticular letter,  take  it  up,  convey  it  to  the  line  direct,  while  the  eye  is 
directed  to  another  letter  which  the  fingers  convey  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  line  ; thus  letter  after  letter  accumulate  to  words,  lines,  and  pages, 
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with  a quickness  that  looks  like  magic,  while  to  the  spectator  it 
seems  to  be  only  the  pace  of  the  tortoise.  Let  him  look  at  another ; 
there  appears  all  bustle,  all  expedition  ; the  body  and  head  in  continual 
motion ; the  hand  so  quick  in  its  evolutions,  that  he  gazes  with  astonish- 
ment on  the  apparent  rapidity  of  arranging  the  letters : let  him  look 
again  with  more  attention,  and  he  will  find  that  the  man  whom  he  supposed 
so  slow  makes  no  mistake,  loses  no  time,  but  continues  steadily  and 
uniformly  making  progress : while  the  other  frequently  misses  taking 
hold  of  his  letter ; then  makes  two  or  three  flourishes  with  his  hand  and 
his  head  before  he  takes  hold  of  another ; and  then  his  hand  continues 
dancing  and  see-sawing,  and  after  three  or  four  of  such  motions,  made 
with  great  rapidity,  the  letter  is  finally  deposited  in  the  line.  This  manner 
of  lifting  the  letters  is  in  reality  the  pace  of  the  tortoise,  although  it  has 
the  appearance  of  the  speed  of  the  hare. 

Regularity  of  spacing,  and  a due  proportion  of  distance  between  words, 
contribute  in  a material  degree  to  improve  the  appearance  of  a book. 

When  the  lines  are  very  short,  or  the  type  very  large  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  all  general  rules,  both  of  dividing  and  spacing,  must  give 
way  to  necessity  ; for  in  such  cases  it  is  impossible  at  all  times  to  space 
regularly,  or  to  divide  the  words  correctly. 

There  is  a great  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  spacing ; some 
authors  and  printers  choosing  to  have  the  words  wide  apart,  and  others, 
on  the  contrary,  preferring  to  have  them  nearly  close  together ; the  one, 
requiring  an  en  quadrat,  or  two  thick  spaces,  and  the  other,  a thin  space 
only,  between  the  words.  Both  of  these,  in  my  opinion,  go  to  an  extreme : 
I prefer  using  a thick  space  generally,  and  justifying  with  thinner  and 
hair  spaces;  so  that  there  will  rarely  be  a necessity  for  any  violent 
inequality  in  the  distance  of  the  words  from  each  other. 

When  a work  is  double  leaded,  or  has  reglet  between  the  lines,  it 
requires  to  be  wider  spaced  than  when  it  is  solid : in  the  two  first  cases, 
two  middling  spaces,  or  a thick  and  a thin  space,  will  not  be  too  much  ; 
in  the  latter,  a thick  space  will  be  quite  sufficient.  And  it  is  necessary 
to  attend  to  these  circumstances ; for  printing  that  is  open  does  not  har- 
monize when  close  spaced,  any  more  than  solid  matter  does  when  wide 
spaced,  which  makes  it  look  full  of  pigeon  holes ; for  the  distance  between 
the  words  should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  distance  between  the  lines. 

When  one  or  two  letters  require  to  be  got  in,  or  to  be  driven  out,  the 
difference  between  a thick  space  and  a middling  one  is  not  perceptible  to 
the  eye,  particularly  if  the  compositor  is  careful  to  place  the  latter  before 
or  after  a v or  w,  after  a comma  that  comes  before  a v or  w,  or  after  a y ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  an  additional  hair  space  will  not  be  perceptible  if  it 
come  after  an  f,  or  before  a j ; or  if  it  come  between  db,  dh,  dk,  dl,  lb,  lh, 
Ik,  or  11. 

The  most  expeditious  mode  of  regular  spacing,  perhaps,  is  to  take  the 
spaces  as  they  rise ; for  there  being  in  the  box  only  three  sorts,  the  thin 
and  the  hair  spaces  being  in  separate  boxes,  there  will  not  be  any  vio- 
lent disproportion  if  the  line  should  be  full  at  the  first ; and  the  slight 
disproportion  may  be  easily  remedied  by  changing  the  situation  of  two  or 
three:  if  the  line  should  not  be  quite  full,  then  the  introduction  of  a 
few  thin  spaces  will  equalise  the  distances ; or  the  substitution  of  a few 
thick  spaces  for  middling  ones  will  have  the  same  effect. 

In  setting  a line  of  capitals,  a careful  workman  will  pay  attention  to 
the  bearing  off  of  different  letters,  for  many  of  them  when  they  fall 
together  stand  as  if  there  were  a space  between  them,  and  produce  a bad 
effect : to  remedy  this  inequality,  hair  spaces,  or  bits  of  paper,  are  required 
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between  those  letters  that  stand  close.  The  inequality  is  still  greater  in 
many  instances  in  a line  of  Italic  capitals,  and  of  course  requires  the  same 
remedy. 

It  would  be  desirable,  and  would  tend  to  facilitate  regular  spacing,  if 
there  were  a greater  number  of  hair  spaces  cast  to  a fount  than  is  now 
the  case. 

In  poetry,  the  size  of  the  type  and  the  measure  are  usually  so  arranged 
as  to  admit  the  longest  line  to  come  into  the  measure,  without  having 
occasion  to  turn  it : an  opportunity  Is  thus  allowed  for  regular  spacing, 
which  is  generally  done  with  thick  spaces.  When  a work  in  poetry  is 
commenced,  it  is  usual  for  the  compositor  to  divide  his  space  box  up  the 
middle  with  a piece  of  reglet,  or  with  a piece  of  thin  wood,  made  to  fit 
tight,  and  to  assort  his  thick  spaces  on  one  side,  and  the  thinner  on  the 
other,  to  save  time  and  trouble  in  picking  them  out. 

As  the  measure  for  poetry  is  sometimes  made  as  narrow  as  will  con* 
veniently  allow  the  regular  lines  to  come  in,  both  to  save  quadrats,  and 
also  to  lessen  the  price  of  composing,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a 
line  containing  long  syllables  will  not  admit  of  thick  spaces ; in  this  case, 
the  usual  practice  is  to  space  close,  and  get  in  the  line  if  possible,  even 
with  hair  spaces,  for  turning  it  is  attended  with  inconveniences ; the 
page  must  be  made  up  short,  or  long,  to  preserve  the  couplets,  and  it 
affects  the  next  page,  in  preventing  the  stanzas  backing  each  other. 

A compositor  will  always  find  it  advantageous  to  justify  his  lines  to  an 
equal  tightness ; and  of  this  he  must  be  sensible  when  he  has  to  lock  up 
his  form : if  he  have  been  careless  in  this  instance  he  will  experience  a loss 
of  time  and  find  a difficulty  in  getting  his  form  to  lift ; and  when  it  does 
lift,  by  means  of  sticking  his  bodkin  into  quadrats  and  spaces  to  tighten 
those  lines  that  are  slack,  it  will  never  be  safe ; for  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  many  letters  will  draw  out  at  press,  and  cause  errors  in  that 
sheet,  (for  pressmen  are  generally  careless  how  they  replace  a letter  that 
*has  drawn,  and,  when  it  is  discovered,  they  are  satisfied  if  they  put  it  into 
the  right  word,)  the  pressmen  scold  the  compositor,  who  also,  if  he  be 
working  in  a companionship,  and  should  not  be  the  last  in  the  sheet,  gets 
scolded  by  the  compositor  who  has  to  lock  up  the  forms,  for  his  careless- 
ness, and  for  the  additional  trouble  which  it  causes. 

I would  avoid  having  a low'er  case  f at  the  end  of  a line  ; for,  being 
a kerned  letter,  the  dot  at  the  end  of  the  curve  is  almost  sure  to  be  broken 
off  while  the  sheet  is  being  worked  at  press. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  particular  rules  for  justifying  all  the  sorts  that 
occur  in  many  works,  and  that  are  not  in  a printing  office  : — for  a it  will 
be  necessary  to  cut  away  the  shank  to  the  bottom  of  the  face  of  the  letter, 
and  justify  a figure  of  5 with  the  top  back  dash  cut  off;  a long  m,  h,  or 
any  other  letter,  must  be  cut  away  to  the  upper  part  of  the  letter,  and  a 
small  lower  case  1,  with  the  fine  lines  cut  away,  fixed  flat  above  ; a short  y 
may  be  made  by  taking  the  bottom  of  an  o ; m and  n by  cutting  the  front 
of  a small  a away,  and  laying  it  lengthways ; w and  y by  inverting  a lower 
case  v,  after  cutting  away  the  cross  lines,  and  making  the  thick  line  equal 
to  the  fine  one  with  a sharp  knife. 

Cutting  away  the  shank  allows  the  additional  part  to  stand  close 
to  the  face  of  the  letter,  which  improves  the  appearance.  In  some 
instances  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  part  of  a lead  away  above  the  letter, 
and  justify  the  addition  in  the  vacancy.  The  compositor  should,  by  all 
means,  be  careful  to  justify  every  sort  that  is  added  so  tight  as  to  prevent 
it  from  drawing  out  at  press ; but  not  so  tight,  as  to  force  the  words  above 
and  below  out  of  line ; in  fact,  they  ought  to  be  so  managed  as,  when 
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Compositors’  Prices.  See  Scale  of  Prices. 

CONDITION.  Balls  are  said  to  be  in  condition,  or  good  condition, 
when  they  lug,  and  the  ink  is  distributed  easily  and  uniformly  on  their 
surface  ; that  is,  when  they  are  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft : when  they 
are  either  the  one  or  the  other,  they  are  said  to  be  in  bad  condition.  See 
Balls.  This  also  applies  to  rollers. 

Paper  is  said  to  be  in  good  condition  when  it  has  received  a proper 
degree  of  moisture,  been  laid  a day  or  two  between  the  boards  or  in  a 
heap,  with  weights  upon  the  top  board,  then  turned,  which  changes  the 
parts  in  contact,  and  replaced  under  the  weights  for  another  day,  so  that 
the  moisture  shall  be  uniformly  diffused  and  equal  through  the  whole 
quantity  of  paper  to  be  printed. 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH.  For  the  allowance  of  the  duty  on  paper 
used  in  the  printing  of  the  book  known  by  the  name  “ The  Confession  of 
Faith,”  see  Paper.  . 

CONTRACTIONS  used  in  Domesday  Book  and  ancient  Records. 
See  Domesday  Book.  Records. 

COPE’S  PRESS.  The  Albion.  This  is  the  production  of  Richard 
Whittaker  Cope,  and  is  an  iron  press.  The  power  is  produced  entirely 
by  levers,  which,  by  means  of  two  strong  iron  links  attached  to  the  head, 
and  working  at  the  bottom  on  what  is  called  the  lugs,  communicate  the 
power  to  the  platen,  and  thus  produce  the  impression : on  the  return  of 
the  bar  the  platen  is  lifted  from  the  face  of  the  types  by  means  of  a spiral 
spring  fixed  on  the  head  of  the  press.  I have  repeatedly  broken  the  links, 
when  they  were  guaranteed  to  withstand  any  force  in  working  the  press 
that  could  be  applied  Jo  it.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Cope,  the  business  was 
continued  by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  and  is  under  the 
immediate  management  of  Mr.  John  Hopkinson,  who  has  very  much  im- 
proved this  press  by  taking  away  the  links,  and  remodelling  it:  the 
principle,  on  the  present  construction,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Sherwm  and 
Cope’s  Imperial  press,  with  some  variation  in  the  application  of  the  cap 
or  knuckle,  and  also  in  the  adjusting  wedges,  the  screw  of  which  to  re- 
gulate the  pull  is  at  the  near  side  of  the  piston. 

COPTIC.  The  Copts  are  undoubtedly  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians;  but  notan  unmixed  race,  their  ancestors  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  Christianity  having’ intermarried  with  Greeks,  Nubians,  Abyssinians, 
and  other  foreigners.  Their  name  is  correctly  pronounced  either  Ckoobt 
or  Ckibt;  but  more  commonly  Goobt  or  Gibt,  and  (in  Cairo  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Egypt,)  ' Oobt  or  Jbt:  in  the 
singular,  it  is  pronounced  Ckoob'tee , Ckib'tee , Goob'tee , Gib' tee,  Oob  tee , or 
’ Ib'tee . All  of  these  sounds  bear  a great  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
Greek  name  of  Egypt  ( Alywrog ) : but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
name  of  “ Ckoobt”  is  derived  from  Coptos , (once  a great  city,  in  Upper 
Egypt,)  now  called  Ckooft,  or,  more  commonly,  Gooft ; to  which  vast 
numbers  of  the  Christian  Egyptians  retired  during  the  persecution  with 
which  their  sect  was  visited  under  several  of  the  Roman  emperors.  The 
Copts  have  not  altogether  lost  their  ancient  language,  their  liturgy  and 
several  of  their  religious  books  being  written  in  it ; but  the  Coptic  has 
become  a dead  language,  understood  by  very  few  persons  ; and  the  Arabic 
has  been  adopted  in  its  stead. 

The  Coptic  language  gradually  fell  into  disuse  after  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Arabs.  For  two  centuries  after  that  event,  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  language  that  the  generality  of  the  Copts  understood ; 
but  before  the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Egypt  had  ceased  to  speak  and  understand  it,  [this  has  been  shown  by 
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and  children  of  the  Copts,  in  his  time,  (that  is,  about  t^  co  scarcely 
fourteenth  century  of  our  era,  or  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth,;  scarcely 
^an^tlerlLguage  than  the  SaWdee  Coptic  ^ ? “”2S 

knowledge  of  the  Greek.  Soon  after  this  period,  the  Coptic  languag 
felMntodisuse  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  it  had  ^n/8^'°,’fteb;dfor^1ni  : 
Lower  Provinces,  and  the  Arabic  was  adopted  m its  stead.  All  the 
Copts  who  have  been  instructed  at  a school  still  pray,  both  in  c|*u 
and  in  private,  in  Coptic ; and  the  Scriptures  are 

churches  in  that  language  ; but  they  are  explained,  from  b“obsr\  ^ 

Many  books  for  the  use  of  priests  and  other  pereOTSjre  wryttey  ^ 
Coptic  language  expressed  in  Arabic  chaiacters. 

affords  a shelter  for  the 

the  Copts,  and  a remnant  of  ten  bishops  : forty  monas  er.e  have  su^ved 
the  inroads  of  the  Arabs  ; and  the  progress  ot  serv.tude  a..d  apost^y  h^ 
reduced  the  Coptic  nation  to  the  despicable  number  of  twenty-five  or 

thirty  thousand  families.  T?nW  Npai-Iv  all 

We  know  very  little  of  the  ancient  language  o SYP  * *hrmiirh 
the  remains  of  it  we  now  possess,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  through 
the  Coptic,  Sabidic,  and  Bashmuric  Dialects.  The  Copnc  Dialect 
spoken  in  Lower  Egypt,  of  which  Memphis  was  the  cap^al  . hence  it 
has  been  called,  with  great  propriety  the  Memph.tic  Dialect.  The 
Sahidic,  from  the  Arabic  word  Sahad,  or  Al  SaW,  the  t/f/i  , 
Superior,  was  the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt,  of  wlucl.  Thebes  was  the 
capital;  it  has,  therefore,  been  called  the  Thebaic.  It  is  imP°s9lb‘®to 
say  which  of  these  two  dialects  was  the  more  ancient.  Georgi,  Val perga, 
Munter,  and  others,  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  Coptic ; and  Ma. crinj , 
Renandot,  Lacroze,  and  Jablonsky,  with  as  much  show  o » 

contended  for  the  Sahidic.  Still,  however,  the  question  must  be  left  to 
conjecture,  as  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  decide 
upon  it.  Besides  these  two  dialects,  which  have  long  been  know  n,  there 
was  a third,  which  was  spoken  in  Baschmour,  a province  of  the  Delta. 

The  existence  of  three  dialects  in  Egypt  has  been  so  ^.sfactonly 
proved  by  Quatremere,  Englcbreth,  and  other  writers , ai  y 

confirmed*  by  the  Bashmuric  fragments  which  have  been  discovered  am 

published,  that  little  more  need  be  added.  If,  howeveranydobt 
remain,  the  following  quotation  from  a manuscript  work  of  Athana  ius, 
a prelate  of  the  Coptic  church,  who  was  Bishop  of  ,wl.U  ® 

remove  it.  “The  Coptic  language,”  says  he,  “is  divided 
dialects;  the  Coptic  dialect  of  Miser,  the  Bahiric,  and  the  Bashmuric . 
these  different  dialects  are  derived  from  the  same  language. 

The  introduction  of  Greek  words  into  the  Egyptian  language  c . 
menced,  no  doubt,  from  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  wincn 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  tended  to  confirm  and  extend.  ine 
Christian  religion  contained  so  many  new  ideas,  that  new  terms  were 
necessary  to  express  them.  These  terms  the  language  of  Greece  wouia 
readily  supply ; which,  probably,  were  adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  ro 
the  Greek  writings  of  the  apostles. 

Egyptian  literature  has  recently  attracted  particular  attention,  a 
that,  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  language  and  literature  of  ancient 
Egypt  is  contained  in  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Bashmuric  dialects ; 
and  in  the  Enchorial,  Hieratic,  and  Hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and 
manuscripts. 
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The  Coptic,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  Bahiric,  but  more  properly 
the  Memphitic,  was  the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt ; the  Mizur  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  dialect  is  more  regular  and  systematic  in  its  gram- 
matical construction,  and  more  pure,  than  the  others. 

Manuscripts  exist,  in  Coptic,  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  the  Services  of  the  Coptic  church.  The  works  of  some  of 
the  early  Fathers,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  also  the 
Lives  of  a considerable  number  of  Saints  and  Martyrs,  are  found  in  the 
Coptic  dialect. 

Dr.  Murray  says,  the  Coptic  is  an  original  tongue,  for  it  derives  all 
its  indeclinable  words  and  particles  from  radicals  pertaining  to  itself. 
Its  verbs  are  derived  from  its  own  resources.  There  is  no  mixture  of 
any  foreign  language  in  its  composition,  except  Greek. 

The  remains  which  we  possess  of  the  Egyptian  language,  when  separated 
from  the  Greek,  with  which  it  is  in  some  measure  mixed  up,  has  no  near 
resemblance  to  any  of  the  ancient  or  modern  languages. 

The  importance  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian  to  the  antiquary  will  at 
once  appear,  when  we  consider  that  a knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  before 
the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  can  be  properly  understood, 
and  the  Enchorial  and  Hieratic  manuscripts  can  be  fully  deciphered. 

The  terms  Coptic  and  Saliidic  have  been  adopted  instead  of  Mem- 
phitic and  Thebaic,  lest  confusion  should  be  created ; as  the  former  are 
used  in  those  Egyptian  publications  which  have  issued  from  the  Oxford 
University  Press. 

The  Coptic  alphabet  contains  Thirty-two  Letters.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  a comparison  of  the  alphabets,  that  the  Egyptians  adopted  the 
Greek  alphabet,  with  the  addition  of  seven  letters. 

The  Gamma  never  occurs  in  Coptic  words,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances.-  It  is  used  instead  of  the  Kappa  in  words  derived  from  the 
Greek. 

The  Xi  is  seldom  found  in  Egyptian  words,  but  principally  occurs  in 
words  derived  from  other  languages.  It  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  hs. 

The  stops  used,  are  one  or  two  points,  • : but  two  points  are  most 
commonly  used. 

The  mark  used  to  divide  the  verses  is  +. 

When  the  point  or  short  line  (N)  occurs  over  consonants,  it  generally 
expresses  the  vowel  e short. 

It  appears,  from  some  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  that  the  point 
(v)  has  been  used  to  express  the  vowels  a and  o short. 

When  the  point  (N)  occurs  above  a vowel,  it  expresses  the  soft  or 
sharp  breathing  of  the  Greeks.  When  it  is  found  above  e long,  it 
denotes  the  sharp  accent ; but  when  placed  above  the  other  vowels,  it 
either  expresses  the  soft  accent,  or  it  denotes  that  the  letter  should  be 
pronounced  separately,  and  agrees  with  the  diaeresis  of  the  Greeks. 

When  the  point  (')  is  put  over  a vowel  in  the  beginning  of  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  which  has  the  aspirate  in  that  language,  it 
indicates  a sharp  breathing. 

Some  Coptic  words  are  abbreviated  by  a line  or  lines  above  them. — 
Tattam*s  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian  Language . 8vo.  1830. 

Coptic  in  the  British  Foundries. 

English . Oxford. 

Pica . Caslon  aud  Livermore.  Dr.  Wilkins’s  edition  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 
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The  Coptic  Alphabet . 


Names  of  letters. 

Coptic  Alphabet. 

Greek  Alphabet. 

Corresponding 
English  sounds. 

Number. 

Alpha 

CSX 

A. 

A 

a 

a 

1. 

Beta 

R 

& 

B 

e 

k f as  v between 
two  vowels. 

2. 

Gamma 

V 

r 

r 

7 

g 

3. 

Delta 

X 

2k 

A 

8 

d 

4. 

Ei 

e 

e 

E 

£ 

e short. 

5. 

So 

F 

f 

Q 

6. 

Zeta 

5 

? 

Z 

K 

Z 

7. 

Heta 

H 

H 

H 

V 

e long. 

8. 

Theta 

0 

e 

0 

6 

th 

9. 

Iota 

I 

i 

I 

l 

i 

10. 

Kappa 

R 

K 

K 

X 

k 

20. 

Lauda 

X 

A 

X 

1 

30. 

Mi 

U 

JUL 

M 

t*- 

m 

to. 

Ni 
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COPY.  The  manuscript  that  is  to  be  printed,  or  a book  that  is  to  be 
reprinted;  in  short,  any  subject  that  i6.to  be  printed,  is  termed  Copy . 

Where  it  is  possible,  copy  should  always  be  kept  locked  up  in  a fire- 
proof closet.  As  it  is  rare  for  an  author  to  have  a duplicate,  the  loss  of 
the  manuscript  would  in  many  instances  be  irretrievable;  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  be  very  careful  of  the  copy  of  new  editions,  in  which  the  author 
or  editor  has  made  alterations ; of  all  posthumous  MS.  works ; and  of 
unique  copies,  which  sometimes  are  entrusted  to  the  printer,  the  loss  or 
destruction  of  which  would  be  an  unpardonable  offence,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  all  human  precautions  had  been  taken  for  their  preser- 
vation, 

I cannot  omit  noticing  the  careless  manner  in  which  many  com- 
positors keep  their  copy,  leaving  it  loose  on  their  frames  and  in  their 
windows,  and  frequently  neglecting  to  shut  them  when  they  quit  work 
in  summer,  by  which  means  the  copy  is  sometimes  blown  away  and 
lost,  and  at  other  times  portions  of  it  are  destroyed  as  waste  paper.  The 
best  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  have  a paper  case,  or  an  old  book  cover, 
to  put  it  in,  and  to  keep  it  in  the  well  of  the  frame,  or  the  drawer  when 
there  is  one. 

Copy  is  generally  given  out  to  the  compositor  in  regular  portions  : if 
it  be  printed,  a sheet  at  a time  ; if  in  manuscript,  a chapter,  or  section, 
as  it  may  be ; for  the  compositor  has  never  the  whole  volume  in  his 
hands  at  once,  excepting  it  be  bound,  and  not  allowed  to  be  cut  up,  or 
taken  to  pieces.  If  the  author  supply  it  in  small  quantities  at  a time, 
it  is  usually  handed  to  the  compositor  as  it  is  received. 

Many  gentlemen  who  write  for  the  press  fall  into  an  error,  that  appears 
inconsistent  even  with  common  reasoning ; viz.  that  the  worse  the  manu- 
script is  written , the  more  likely  the  work  is  to  be  correctly  printed ; for, 
say  they,  the  more  difficulty  the  printer  meets  with  in  reading  it,  the  more 
pains  he  is  obliged  to  take  to  understand  the  subject ; and  of  course  he 
will  print  it  more  accurately  than  if  he  could  pass  it  over  in  a slovenly 
manner. 

In  refutation  of  this  prevalent  error,  I would  ask  those  gentlemen,  if 
they  have  never  received  letters  from  their  friends,  so  hastily  and  care- 
lessly written  that  their  utmost  efforts  to  decipher  every  word  have  been 
baffled,  although  they  might  arrive  at  the  general  meaning  of  the  whole ; 
I have  myself  seen  letters  which  set  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  read 
them:  I would  ask  those  gentlemen,  whether  in  examining  ancient 
MSS.  they  have  not  often  been  perplexed  in  making  out  the  subject, 
and  after  all  their  endeavours  have  at  last  risen  from  the  task  in 
many  instances  rather  guessing  at  the  meaning  than  being  certain  of  it. 
Even  so,  and  worse,  is  the  case  of  the  printer  with  ill-written  manu- 
script, who  frequently  is  ignorant  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  engaged ; 
how  then  is  it  probable  that  he  should  produce  a proof  as  correct  as 
if  the  manuscript  were  written  in  a fair  legible  hand? — it  is  neither 
probable  nor  possible.  I have  known  more  than  one  author,  when 
appealed  to  for  information  on  his  own  writing,  unable  to  read  it,  and 
of  course  unable  to  explain  to  the  workman  the  difficulty  he  was  labouring 
under ; and  I have  heard  one  of  these  very  persons,  among  others,  main- 
tain, that  the  worse  a manuscript  was  written,  the  more  probability  there 
was  of  its  being  correctly  printed. 

By  the  Act  of  the  39  G.  3.  c.  79.  s.  29.  it  is  enacted,  “ That  every  Person  who,  from 
and  after  the  Expiration  of  forty  Days  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  print  any 
Paper  for  Hire,  Reward,  Gain,  or  Profit,  shall  carefully  preserve  and  keep  one  Copy 
(at  least)  of  every  Paper  so  printed  by  him  or  her,  on  which  he  or  she  shall  write,  or 
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cause  to  be  written  or  printed,  in  fair  and  legible  Character*  the  Name  and  Place  of 
Ahmle  of  the  Person  or  Persons  by  whom  he  or  she  shall  be  employed  to  print  th 
^me  and  every"n  printing  Ly  Paper  for  Hire,  Reward,  Gain,  or  Profit  who 
shall  omit  or  neglect  to  write,  or  cause  to  be  written  or  printed  as  aforesaid, 
Name  and  Place  of  his  or  her  Employer  on  one  of  such  printed  Papera,  or  to 
preserve  the  same  for  the  Space  of  six  Calendar  Months  next  after  the 
or  to  produce  and  shew  the  same  to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who,  within 
of  six  Calendar  Month*  shall  require  to  see  the  same,  .hall,  for  every  such  Omission, 
Neglect,  or  Refusal,  forfeit  and  lose  the  Sum  of  twenty  Pounds. 

COPY  MONEY.  It  appears  from  Moxon’s  work,  that  in  his  time 
each  compositor  received  a copy  of  the  work  on i which  he  was  employed, 
or,  in  lieu  of  it,  a sum  of  money,  which  was  called  Copy  Money . This  cus- 
tom is  abolished,  and  no  remains  of  it  exist.  See  Ancient  Customs 
and  Take  up  a Sheet. 


Copyright.  See  Literary  Property. 

CORDING  QUIRES.  The  outside  quires  of  a ream  of  paper.  — Ju. 
They  are  now  called  Outsides,  or  Outside  Quires.  See  Cassie  Paper. 

CORNER  IRONS.  Irons  screwed  on  the  coffin  of  a wooden  press 
at  the  extremity  of  each  corner : these  irons  form  a right  angle  at  the 
outside,  and  an  obtuse  angle  on  the  inside,  being  thicker  at  the  angle 
than  at  the  extreme  ends,  so  as  to  allow  the  quoins  to  wedge  up  the 
form  on  the  press  stone.  They  are  quadrat  high. 

CORRECT.  When  the  corrector  reads  the  proof,  or  the  compositor 
mends  the  faults  he  marked  in  the  proof,  they  are  both  said  to  correct ; 
the  corrector  the  proof,  the  compositor  the  form. — M.  In  the  first 
case,  it  is  now  styled  reading  the  proof ; in  the  next,  the  compositor  has 
to  put  right  the  errors  and  mistakes  he  has  made  in  the  workmanship, 
previously  to  the  sheet  being  sent  to  the  author  or  editor ; this  he  does  by 
picking  out  the  wrong  letters  or  words  by  means  of  a sharp  bodkin,  and 
replacing  them  with  the  right  ones ; but  if  he  have  left  an  out  or  made  a 
double,  he  then  takes  the  matter  into  the  composing  stick,  and  over-runs 
it  till  he  comes  to  the  end  of  a paragraph ; or  the  error  may  make  one 
or  more  even  lines,  when  the  trouble  is  much  lessened  ; still  the  length 
of  the  page  must  be  had  in  view  and  kept  right,  either  by  branching  out 
where  it  will  admit  of  it,  or  by  driving  a line  or  two  out,  or  getting  a line 
or  two  in  in  the  adjoining  pages,  according  to  circumstances,  but  never 
to  make  even  lines  too  suddenly  so  as  to  cause  the  spacing  to  be  un- 
sightly, by  being  too  close,  or  too  wide,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a little 
trouble  in  over-running  a few  lines. 

For  the  regularity  and  despatch  of  business  a compositor  should 
never  delay  correcting  after  he  has  received  the  proof : it  causes  disap- 
pointment to  the  author  or  proprietors  of  the  work,  and  injures  his 
employer  in  his  business,  by  obtaining  for  him  the  character  of  want 
of  regularity  and  punctuality ; it  injures  the  pressmen,  by  delaying  the 
forms  going  to  press ; and  it  ultimately  injures  himself,  by  causing  him 
to  stand  still  for  want  of  letter.  It  is  a general  rule  in  printing-offices, 
that  a compositor  should  always  impose  as  soon  as  the  sheet  on  which 
he  is  at  work  is  out  and  made  up,  and  that  he  also  should  correct  his 
proof  without  loss  of  time.  See  Author’s  Proof.  First  Proof. 

CORRECTING  is  the  rectifying  of  such  errors  in  the  types  as  the 
compositor  may  have  made,  and  any  delects  in  the  workmanship;  it 
also  includes  making  such  alterations  as  the  author,  on  examining  the 


proof  sheets,  may  think  necessary. 

The  German  printers  have  an  implement,  made  of  wood,  similar  to 
the  back  and  bottom  of  a composing  stick,  in  which  they  gather  the 
corrections,  and  place  it  with  them  in  it  on  the  form,  without  risk  of 
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injuring  the  types,  leaving  their  hands  free  from  incumbrance.  This 
appears  to  be  an  improvement  on  our  practice,  which  is,  when  the  cor- 
rections are  numerous,  to  gather  them  in  a composing  stick,  and  place  it 
on  the  face  of  the  form,  for  convenience  of  having  them  close  at  hand  ; 
this  should  be  avoided,  and  neither  metal,  nor  any  other  article  that  is 
likely  to  injure  the  types  or  an  engraving,  should  ever  be  laid  on  the 
face  of  the  letter. 


The  French  and  the  Italians  employ  a pair  of  tweezers  for  picking  the 
wrong  letters  out  of  the  form,  by  which  they  avoid  injuring  the  letter 
with  the  bodkin ; but  there  is  a bodkin  attached  to  the  other  end,  to 
use  when  necessary.  They  say  this  is  superior  to  our  method  of  taking 
out  the  wrong  letter  with  a bodkin,  and  executed  more  readily.  In  fact, 
with  us  there  is  frequent  injury  done  by  the  inexperienced  or  careless 
workman  in  using  the  bodkin : the  letter  is  often  injured  that  is  drawn 
out;  if  the  bodkin  is  not  very  sharp,  it  occasionally  slips  and  spoils  the 
face  of  six  or  seven  adjoining  letters ; and,  by  its  injudicious  use,  the 
next  letter,  under  the  blade  of  the  bodkin,  is  often  rendered  useless. 


The  specimen  in  p.  191.  shows  the  manner  of  marking  the  corrections 
in  a proof.  The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  marks  therein  used, 
which  will  enable  a gentleman  who  has  to  superintend  a work  through 
the  press  to  correct  the  proof  sheets  in  a way  that  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  printer,  and  will  tend  to  promote  correctness,  by  preventing 
those  mistakes  that  occasionally  occur  owing  to  his  not  comprehending 
all  the  marks  on  the  proof. 

Where  a word  is  to  be  changed  from  small  letters  to  capitals  draw 
three  lines  under  it,  and  write  caps . in  the  margin. 

1.  The  substitution  of  a capital  for  a small  letter. 

2.  The  marks  for  turned  commas,  which  designate  extracts  or  quota- 
tions. 

3.  The  insertion  of  a hyphen. 

4.  The  substitution  of  a small  letter  for  a capital. 

5.  To  change  one  word  for  another. 

6.  To  take  away  a superfluous  letter  or  word,  the  pen  is  struck 
through  it  and  a round  topped  d made  opposite,  being  the  contraction 
of  the  word  dele , do  thou  expunge. 

7.  A letter  turned  upside  down. 

8.  The  insertion  of  a word  or  letter. 

9.  The  substitution  of  a comma  for  another  point,  or  for  a letter  put 
in  by  mistake. 

10.  The  substitution  of  a ; for  another  point. 

11.  When  words  are  to  be  transposed,  two  ways  of  marking  them  are 
shown ; but  they  are  not  usually  numbered,  unless  more  than  three  words 
have  their  order  changed. 

12.  When  a paragraph  commences  where  it  is  not  intended,  connect 
the  matter  by  a line,  and  write  in  the  margin  opposite  run  on. 
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18.  To  draw  the  letters  of  a word  close  together  that  stand  apart. 

14*.  The  marks  for  a new  paragraph.  . . T, 

15.  The  substitution  of  a period  or  a colon  for  any  other  point.  It  is 
customary  to  encircle  these  two  points  with  a line. 

16.  Where  a space  or  a quadrat  stands  up  and  appears,  draw  a line 
under  it,  and  make  a strong  perpendicular  line  in  the  margin. 

17.  Where  there  is  a wrong  letter,  draw  the  pen  through  that  letter, 
and  make  the  right  one  opposite  in  the  margin. 

18.  The  transposition  of  letters  m a word.  . . , 4 _ . 

19.  The  mark  for  a space  where  it  has  been  omitted  between  two 


words.  • . 

20.  The  manner  of  marking  an  omission,  or  an  insertion,  when  it  is 

too  long  to  be  written  in  the  side  margin.  When  this  occurs  it  may  be 
done  either  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

21.  When  one  or  more  words  have  been  struck  out,  and  it  is  subse- 

quently decided  that  they  should  remain,  make  dots  under  them,  and 
write  the  word  stet  in  the  margin.  , P rfforonf 

22.  When  a letter  of  a different  size  from  that  used,  or  of  a different 
face,  appears  in  a word,  draw  a line  either  through  it  or  under  it,  and 
write  opposite  t o. /.,  for  wrong  fount. 

23.  Marks  when  the  lettere  in  a word  do  not  stand  even. 

24.  Marks  when  lines  do  not  appear  straight. 

25.  The  mark  for  the  insertion  of  an  apostrophe. 

Where  a word  has  to  be  changed  from  Roman  to  Italic  draw  a line 
under  it,  and  write  Ital  in  the  margin ; and  where  a word  has  to  be 
changed  from  Italic  to  Roman,  write  Rom . opposite. 

To  change  a word  from  small  letters  to  small  capitals,  make  two  lines 
under  the  word,  and  write  sm.  caps . opposite.  To  change  a,  word  from 
small  capitals  to  small  letters  make  one  line  under  the  word,  and  write 
in  the  margin  lo . ca,  for  lower  case.  . 

Where  the  compositor  has  left  an  out,  which  is  too  long  to  be  copied 
in  the  margin  of  the  proof,  make  a caret  at  the  place,  and  write  opposite, 


Out,  see  copy. 

The  specimen  when  corrected  would  be  as  follows. 

It  is  sublimely  declared  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  that  “God  is 
Love.”  In  truth,  to  figure  to  ourselves  under  any  other  character  a 
Being  of  infinite  wisdom  to  conceive,  and  power  to  execute  his  designs, 
would  appal  the  imagination  of  his  dependent  creatures.  Neither  can 
we  find,  in  reasoning  h,  priori,  and  from  the  nature  of  things,  any  foun- 
dation for  believing  that  the  misery  rather  than  the  happiness  of  those 
dependent  creatures  can  be  desired  or  devised  by  a Being  who  cannot 
possibly  be  actuated  by  any  of  the  motives  from  which  we  know  that 
injustice  proceeds,  as  ignorance,  selfishness,  or  partiality;  and  who  can 
have  entertained,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  no  other  object  in 
creating  man,  except  the  intention  of  finally  communicating  a larger  pro- 
portion of  happiness  than  misery.  These  are  the  principles  from  which 
is  deduced  the  necessity  of  justice  and  benevolence  in  the  Creator.. 

Arguments  of  this  nature  will  have  more  or  less  effect,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  mind  to  which  they  are  presented.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  conceded,  that  the  works  of  God,  generally  considered, 
form  the  best  criterion  of  his  intentions ; and  that,  however  indisputable 
the  eternal  truths  may  be  which  render  goodness  inseparable  from  power 
and  wisdom,  there  still  remains  a reasonable  inquiry,  how  far  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  world  justifies  this  conclusion. 
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It  is  sublimely  declared  in  the  Christian  6/  2 
Scriptures,  that^God  is  Love.A  In  truth,  to 
figure  to  ourselves  under  any  other  chaA 
racter  a Being  of  infinite  wisdom  to  conceive,  ‘ 
and  J^ower  to  execute  his  designs,  would  Jy' 
appal  the  -mind  of  his  dependent  creatures,  im(^inaifon/ 
Neither  can  we  find,  in  reasoning  a priori, 

■any  foundation  for  believing  that  the  4he- 
I yrfisery  rather  than  the  happiness  of  those  ^ 
dependent  creatures  can  be  desiredAby  a orfovwd/ 
Joeing  who  cannot  possibly  be  actuated  by  1^/ 
any  of  the^  motives  from  which  we  know  y 6 
that  injustice  proceeds^  as  ignorance,  self-  9 / 
ishness,  or  partiality/  and  who  can  have  'y 
entertained,! as  we  are  ablejso  farj to  discover,  ^ 
no  other  object  in  creating  man,  except  the 
intention  of  finally  proportion  2a  com  muni-  t?rv. 
eating  larger  of  happiness  than  misery.-^  <>?t. 

(-These  are  the  principles  ffom  which  is 
deduced  the^of  justice  and  benevolence  in 
the  Creator.  ^Arguments  of  this  nature  will  l^yZu(Par^ 
have  more  or-4ca&-  effect,  according  to  the  21 
constitution  of  the  mind  to  which  they  are  15  x 
presented^t  the  same  time  it  must  be  con-  jt/ 
j ceded,  that  the  works  of  J^od,  generally  22 tyfi 
^onsjd^red,  form_  the  best  criterion  of  his  23;==, 

1 ; and  that,  however  indisputable  y 

| thegrternal  truths  may  be  which  render  ^ / / 

g^odn^ss  inseparable  from  power  and  wis-  a/  s, 

there  -wiH-  still  remain^  reasonable  / J 
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CORRECTING  STONE.  The  stone  on  which  the  compositor  im- 
poses and  corrects  his  forms.  — M.  It  is  now  called  Imposing  Stone , 

Wh(CO RRECTIO  NS.  The  letters  marked  in  a proof  are  called  Correc- 
tions. — M.  At  the  present  time,  the  right  words  or  letters  that  are  to 
replace  the  wrong  ones  are  understood  by  the  word ; thus  a compositor, 
when  he  collects  the  right  letters  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a form,  is 
said  to  Gather  the  Corrections . 

CORRECTOR.  Moxon  uses  this  word  to  designate  the  person  whom 
we  now  call  a Reader.  The  word  is  not  now  used.  See  Reader. 
Counting  off  Copy.  See  Casting  off  Copy. 

Cowper,  Edward.  See  Machines. 

CRAMPED.  In  composing,  when  it  is  necessary  to  get  in  a given 
quantity  of  matter  into  a certain  number  of  pages,  which  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  contain  it,  whites  are  used  sparingly,  short  pages  arc 
avoided,  and  the  matter  is  spaced  closer  than  common ; it  is  then 
said  to  be  cramped.  A compositor  is  also  said  to  cramp  his  matter 
when  he  does  not  put  whites  proportionate  to  the  openness  of  the  work, 
or  to  the  size  of  the  letter  when  there  is  no  restriction. 

CRAMP  IRONS.  Short  pieces  of  iron,  polished  on  their  face, 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  plank,  to  run  the  carriage  in  and  out 
upon  the  long  ribs.  They  are  frequently  called  the  Short  Ribs.  The 
two  at  each  end  are  turned  again  at  the  outer  ends,  to  guide  the  carriage, 
and  prevent  any  lateral  motion,  and  are  called  Guide  Cramps.  I have 
seen  them  made  of  bell  metal,  as  having  less  friction  than  iron  running 
upon  iron. 

CROSS.  Long  Cross  and  Short  Cross;  two  bars  of  iron  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles  and  dovetailed  into  the  rim  of  the  chase, 
dividing  it  into  four  quarters.  The  short  cross  is  the  broadest,  and  has 
a groove  for  the  points  to  fall  in,  for  the  purpose  of  making  holes  in  the 
sheet  to  work  the  reiteration  in  register. 

CROTCHETS  or  Brackets  [ ] serve  to  enclose  a word  or  sentence, 
which  is  to  be  explained  in  a note,  or  the  explanation  itself,  or  a word 
or  a sentence  which  is  intended  to  supply  some  deficiency,  or  to  rectify 
some  mistake.  — Murray . 

Cufic.  See  Koofee. 

CULL  PAPER.  To  examine  the  cording  quires,  and 
select  the  best  sheets  out  from  those  that  are  so  much  damaged 
as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  — M. 

CURRYING  IRON.  A square  bar  of  iron,  bent  so  as  to 
make  the  middle  part  of  it  project  from  the  post  or  upright 
to  which  the  ends  are  fastened ; the  ends  are  flatted  out, 
turned  again  at  right  angles,  with  screw  holes,  and  the  middle 
of  the  projecting  part  is  twisted.  Its  use  is  to  curry  pelts. 

CURRYING  THE  PELT.  Putting  it  half  round  the 
currying  iron,  or  a post,  and  taking  hold  of  both  ends,  draw- 
ing it  backwards  and  forwards  to  make  it  more  supple,  and  to 
take  part  of  the  moisture  out  See  Balls. 

CURVILINEAR  PRINTING.  In  the  year  1805,  a Mr. 

Zach.  Allnutt  published  proposals  for  “a  New  Mode  of  Universal 
Linear  Printing,  named  by  me  Curvilinear  Printing,  being  a neat,  expe- 
ditious, and  cheap  Method  of  printing  Plans  of  Rivers,  Canals,  Roads, 
Estates,  Encampments,  Mathematical  Figures,  and  all  other  Sketches 
required  to  illustrate  any  Subject” 
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“ The  Time  required  in  executing  such  Plans,  and  on  which  a Calcu- 
lation of  their  Expence  may  be  easily  made,  would  be, 

“ For  an  Octavo  Plan  of  Demy  or  Foolscap  paper  not  very  much 
crouded,  Time  one  person  one  day. 

r<  For  a Quarto  Demy  or  Foolscap  paper  not  much  crouded,  or  for 
an  Octavo  much  crouded,  Time  two  days. 

“ For  a Folio  Foolscap  not  much  crouded,  or  Quarto  much  crouded, 
Time  three  days.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  had  published  a small  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  had  inserted  some  specimens  of  Maps  of  Rivers  and  Canals,  and 
a Plan  of  a Building ; and  executed  various  Plans  of  Estates ; and  of  Mili- 
tary Positions  (but  not  with  Soldier  or  Tent  Types  purposely  cast),  and 
a Sketch  of  a Machine,  &c. ; and  that  these  specimens  were  composed 
with  common  printing  types  (except  the  Trees,  Houses,  Churches,  and 
Compass,  which  were  cast  so  as  to  be  moveable,)  and  printed  with  a 
common  letter-press. 

He  proposed  to  “ discover  and  explain  ” “ the  precise  Method  of 
such  Curvilinear  Printing,  with  a full  and  particular  Description,”  “ if 
a sufficient  Number  of  Persons,  to  answer  his  Expectations,  engage  as 
Subscribers  of  Ten  Guineas  each.*’  “ But  if  there  should  not  be  a 
sufficient  Number  of  Subscribers  hereto  according  to  the  Inventor’s 
Expectations,  He  will  be  ready  to  treat  with  any  Person,  or  Persons 
collectively,  for  the  sole  Use  of  this  New  Method  or  Invention.” 

I never  knew  of  any  person  subscribing,  or  of  any  printer  practising 
this  particular  manner  of  printing;  and  I believe  that  Mr.  Allnutt’s 
discovery  would  have  sunk  into  utter  oblivion,  but  for  a few  of  his  Pro-  • 
posals,  one  of  which  is  now  lying  before  me. 

CUT-IN  NOTES.  Side  notes  that  are  not  arranged  in  the  front 
margin  down  the  side  of  the  page,  but  are  inserted  in  the  text,  the  lines 
of  which  are  shortened  to  admit  the  note,  as  if  a piece  of  the  text  were 
cut  out,  and  the  note  inserted  in  the  vacancy. 

CUTTING  THE  FR1SKET.  Cutting  those  parts  of  the  paper 
away  so  as  to  allow  the  types  to  print  on  its  own  paper,  and  to  keep  the 
margin  cleau.  — M. 

Cylindrical  Printing.  See  Machines. 


D. 


Dagger.  See  Obelisk. 

Dances.  See  Form  Dances. 

DANISH.  The  Danish  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-seven  letters. 

Remarks  on  the  Alphabet . 

Q,  q,  (Ku,  pronounced  coo ) is  here  omitted,  being  not  merely  super- 
fluous and  useless,  but  even  prejudicial  to  a faithful  representation  of  the 
language,  by  observing  the  origin  and  affinity  of  words,  for  instance, 
Kvinde , woman,  is  derived  from  Kone , wife,  bekvem , convenient,  from 
komme , to  come  (Fr.  venir);  Kvarter , a quarter  of  an  hour,  is  also  called 
Kortir ; Roast , tuft,  is  originally  the  same  word  as  K6st,  broom ; and 
kvceley  suffocate,  the  same  as  the  English  kill.  The  Q is  therefore  justly 
rejected  by  the  celebrated  grammarian  P.  Syv,  as  also  by  the  learned 
Prof.  S.  N.  J.  Bloch  in  his  Danske  Sprogltere , Odense  1817.  It  is  how- 
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The  Alphabet. 


1 Figaro. 

Name. 

Power. 

A a 

% a 

A 

a in  father , part. 

B b 

» b 

B6 

b. 

C c 

6 t 

C§ 

s and  k as  in  English. 

D d 

£>  b 

D6 

d hard,  and  th  flat. 

E e 

6 e 

E 

French  i fermt,  and  e ouvert. 

F f 

g f 

Ef(eff) 

f. 

G g 

© g 

G§  (ghe) 

g in  go,  give. 

H h 

£ f> 

Ha  (hd) 

h aspirated. 

I i 

3 i 

I (ee) 

ee  in  bee,  i in  bill. 

j j 

0)1 

3&  (jod) 

y consonant. 

K k 

Jt  1 

Ka  (ko) 

k. 

L 1 

8 l 

El 

1. 

M m 

SW  m 

Em 

m. 

N n 

n 

En 

n. 

0 o 

£>  o 

0 

o in  more,  for . 

p p 

9 

Pe 

P- 

R r 

3t  X 

Er 

r. 

S s 

e f« 

Es 

s hard. 

T t 

St  t 

T6 

t. 

U u 

U u 

U (oo) 

oo  in  fool,  u in  full. 

V v 

» « 

V§ 

y in  vein,  w in  howl. 

X x 

S r 

Ex  (eks) 

x hard. 

Y y 

S)  9 

Y 

French  u in  pure,  nul. 

A a 

$ 8 

1(6) 

a in  warm , oa  in  broad. 

M se 

SS  ce 

iE(ai) 

a in  sale,  ai  in  said. 

<j>  f 

§2  0 

French  eu  ferme  in  pen. 

6 o 

C b 

^ q) 
(255  w) 

(3  j) 
(U  ») 
& «) 
(§) 

0 { 

French  eu  ouvert  in  veuve, 
ceu  in  cceur , ceuf. 

tfi#.-  t-7 
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ever  still  used  by  some,  but  always  followed  by  v , never  by  u in  any 
Danish  book,  as,  Qvinde,  beqvem,  Qvarter , &c. 

Z,  z,  (Zet,  pronounced  sett)  has  crept  from  the  German  orthography 
into  a few  words,  which  should  be  written  by  s,  according  to  the  true 
pronunciation ; as,  Zobel,  sable  ; Zire,  to  adorn ; better  Sobel,  sire . 

A has  been,  till  the  beginning  of  this  century,  commonly  represented 
by  aa,  according  to  the  old  Low  German  orthography,  but  d is  found  iu 
ancient  Danish  and  Norwegian  manuscripts : it’s  reintroduction,  proposed 
by  the  celebrated  Danish  grammarian  Hojsgard  174?3,  later  by  Schlegel, 
Baden,  Nyerup,  Schrejber,  Thonboe,  &c.  has,  in  the  last  decennium,  been 
realized  in  about  thirty  separate  books  or  pamphlets  by  Prof.  A.  Gam- 
borg,  Mr.  H.  J.  Hansen,  Mr.  N.  M.  Petersen,  and  also  by  £.  Rask,  and 
several  anonymous  writers.  At  all  events  the  sound  is  simple,  and  con- 
tinually interchanging  with  other  simple  vowels  (a,  <b,  o,)  in  the  inflec- 
tion and  derivation  of  words,  for  instance,  teller,  to  count,  in  the  past 
tense  talde  or  talde,  counted ; gd,  to  go,  Gang,  gait,  geengse,  current, 
common ; from  Fdr,  sheep,  is  derived  Fcer<peme,  the  Farroe  islands. 
Thus  even  in  kindred  dialects  ; as,  Vingard,  vineyard ; Tare , tear,  Ger- 
man Zahre  ; Maned,  month,  German  Monath  ; aben,  open,  &c.  Whereas 
aa  is  sometimes  long  a , sometimes  even  to  be  read  in  two  syllables  as : 
Haarlem , Aaron , Kanaan , Knud  Danaast,  the  name  of  a Danish 
prince.  The  learner  however  will  And  aa  for  a in  most  printed  books 
hitherto  published. 

JE , like  A,  represents  a simple  vowel  sound,  and  must  never  be 
separated  or  resolved  into  ae,  which  make  distinct  syllables,  for  instance, 
bejae  (be-ya-e),  affirm. 

(p  and  6 are  commonly  confounded,  so  that  (f>  is  used  for  both  sounds 
in  books  printed  in  the  Gothic  type,  O in  those  in  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. 

There  are  no  diphthongs  in  Danish,  but  aj,  ef,  oj , uj,  of,  even  though 
written  by  some  ai , ei , oi,  ui , oi , are  pronounced  with  the  open  sound  of 
the  vowels  and  a distinct  y consonant  following,  never  like  ai,  ei,  French 
oi,  ui  or  the  like,  for  instance,  ej,  not,  sounds  like  English  eye  or  I; 
Konvoj , a convoy,  like  the  verb  to  convoy,  &c. 

In  like  manner  av,  ev,  iv,  ov,  cev,  <j>v  are  pronounced  as  clear  vowels 
followed  by  a distinct  v consonant  or  rather  w,  for  the  v also  is  softer 
after  the  vowels  than  at  the  beginning,  for  instance,  tav,  was  silent ; 
JBrev,  letter ; stiv,  stiff ; Tov,  cable  ; R(ev,  fox  ; d<pv,  deaf.  The  sound 
of  w is  particularly  observable,  when  another  consonant  follows,  for 
instance,  tavs,  silent ; Evropa,  Europe  ; stivne,  to  stiffen ; hovne,  to  swell ; 
Hcevn,  revenge ; s<pvnig , sleepy,  drowsy. 

As  to  the  division  of  words  into  syllables,  j is  always  referred  to  the 
preceding  vowel,  which  is  in  these  cases  constantly  pronounced  short 
and  sharp,  for  instance,  Vej-e,  ways,  not  Ve-je.  The  other  consonants 
are  usually  referred  to  the  vowel  following,  when  single ; or  divided 
between  the  preceding  and  succeeding  vowel,  when  more  than  one,  no 
care  being  taken  to  distinguish  the  radical  parts  from  the  accessories, 
but  in  compound  words,  for  instance,  Da-ge,  days,  from  Dag,  day,  but 
for-ud-si-ge,  foretell,  from  for-ud,  beforehand,  and  sige,  tell,  say. 

It  is  a great  advantage  in  the  Danish  orthography,  that  every  noun 
substantive  is  written  with  a capital  letter  at  the  beginning,  as  numbers 
of  words,  else  perfectly  alike,  are  thereby  easily  distinguished  at  the 
first  view.  Ex. 

(en)  Tale , a speech,  (at)  tale,  to  speak, 
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Bor , a bier, 
i Tro,  faith, 
i Flqj,  weathercock, 

Onske,  a wish, 
Vande,  waters, 


(Jeg)  bor,  I must,  ought, 
tro,  faithful, 
flqjy  flew, 

(at)  bnsket  to  wish, 

(at)  vandey  to  water. 


Vande,  waters,  „ ... 

On  the  other  hand,  adjectives  of  national  names  Me 
with  small  initials,  contrary  to  the  English  usage,  as,  dansk,  Danish , 
norsk,  Norwegian ; svensk,  Swedish  j hollandsk,  Dutch ; engehk,  English  , 

°"^hough  *the  ^oman  character  is  daily  tuning  ground,  being  in*r°: 
duced  into  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Copenhagen,  and 
of  most  other  learned  societies  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  as  also  used  in 
many  excellent  works  of  private  authors,  yet  the  monkish  or  Gothic 
form  of  the  letters  is  still  preferred  by  many. 

In  this  character  the  capital  3 is  also  usually  applied  for  the  1,  tor 
instance,  Sfrael  and  3efu«;  the  long  f is  constantly  applied  in  the 
beeinning  of  syllables,  even  in  the  combinations : ft,  fl,  IP*  It* 

For  S,  has  been  proposed  another  figure,  viz.  a\,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  celebrated  Capt.  Abrahamson  in  his  first  edition  ot 
Langes  Danische  Gramm,  fiir  Deutsche,  as  also  by  Rask,  m the  first 
edition  of  his  Icel.  Grammar;  that  he  has  afterwards  preferred  the  a,  is 
not  only  from  patriotic  motives ; this  figure  being  found  m old  Hamsn 
MSS.  down  to  1555,  but  also  because  it  is  introduced  into  several  other 
languages,  as  Swedish  and  Laplandic,  and  has  even  been  used  m the 
upper  German  dialects ; also  in  the  Bornholm  dialect  by  Mr,  Skougaard, 
in  the  Farroic  by  the  Revd.  Mr.  Lyngbye,  and  in  the  Acra  (on  the  coast 
of  Guinea)  by  Capt.  Schonning,  whereas  at  is  used  nowhere  else  in  the 
world. From  Basks  Danish  Grammar , Copenhagen , 1830. 


Dash.  See  Punctuation.  . „ , 

DELE,  Lat.  The  second  person  singular,  imperative  mood,  ot  the 
active  verb  deleo,  to  blot  out,  to  expunge.  This  is  a word  that  is  much 
used  in  a printing  office ; and  its  initial,  with  a round  top,  d)  or  <?/ , is 
the  regular  mark  in  proofs  to  expunge  a letter,  word,  or  words  that  are 
redundant  See  Correcting. 

DELIVERING  BOOKS.  It  is  the  general  practice  with  publishers 
to  leave  a work  when  finished,  in  the  warehouse  of  the  printer,  and  to 
send  written  orders  for  the  delivery  of  apart,  as  occasion  or  convenience 
suits ; the  warehouseman  should  always  be  prepared  to  deliver  copies  to 
these  orders  at  the  moment,  otherwise  complaint  will  be  made  against 
him,  and  he  will  incur  blame ; but  he  ought  not  on  any  account  to 
deliver  copies  without  a written  order,  for  should  there  happen  a mistake, 
or  an  omission  in  the  publishers  making  an  entry,  credit  will  not  be  given 
for  them,  and  he  will  become  responsible.  He  ought  invariably  to  enter 
them  instanter,  and  take  the  person’s  signature  to  the  entry,  and  file  the 
order.  He  will  then  be  enabled,  when  an  account  of  the  delivery  is 
called  for,  to  prove  its  correctness. 

DEVIL.  The  pressman  sometimes  has  a week  boy  to  take  sheets,  as 
they  are  printed,  off  the  tympan : these  boys  do  in  a printing  house  com- 
monly black  and  daub  themselves ; whence  the  workmen  do  jocosely  call 
them  Devils  ; and  sometimes  Spirits , and  sometimes  Flies.  — M.  The 
boys  that  make  the  fires,  sweep  the  rooms,  assist  in  the  warehouse,  and 
go  on  errands,  are  now  called  Devils,  or  Printers  Devils ; but  in  the 
trade  they  are  generally  styled  Errand  Boys  and  Warehouse  Boys.  See 
Fly. 

Diasresis.  See  Accented  Letters. 
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DIAMOND.  The  name  of  a type  one  size  smaller  than  Pearl,  and 
the  smallest  that  is  cast  in  the  British  founderies.  It  originated  in 
casting  a type  with  a pearl  face  upon  a smaller  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  in,  in  printing  pocket  Bibles ; the  founders  subsequently  cut,  it 
with  a smaller  face,  and  made  it  completely  a distinct  size.  It  is  not 
enumerated  in  Moxon’s  list.  See  Types. 

Dilly,  Charles.  See  Donations. 

D1PLE.  A mark  in  the  margin  of  a book  to  show  where  a fault  is  to 
be  corrected. — Bailey's  Diet . This  word  is  not  used  in  the  profession. 

DIRECTION.  The  word  that  stands  alone  on  the  right  hand  in  the 
bottom  line  of  a page. — M.  It  is  the  first  word  of  the  following  page. 
See  Catch  Word. 

DIRECTION  LINE.  The  line  the  direction  stauds  in.  — M.  See 
Catch  Word. 

To  DISTRIBUTE.  To  replace  the  types  in  their  respective  boxes  in 
the  cases  after  printing  therewith,  in  order  to  their  being  used  again.  This 
is  done  in  a very  expeditious  manner  by  the  compositor,  who,  placing 
his  composing  rule  against  the  head  of  a page,  with  his  thumbs  against 
it,  pressing  the  sides  of  both  his  third  fingers  against  the  sides  of  the 
matter,  and  his  forefingers  against  the  bottom  line  of  the  quantity  which 
he  means  to  lift,  takes  up  what  is  termed  a handful,  and  keeping  the 
face  of  the  letter  towards  him,  rests  one  end  of  the  composing  rule 
against  the  ball  of  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  and  pressing  the  other  end 
of  the  rule  with  the  third  finger,  steadies  the  matter  with  his  forefinger, 
aud  thus  has  his  right  hand  at  liberty,  with  which  he  takes  a word  or  part 
of  a word  from  the  uppermost  line  as  he  holds  it  in  his  hand,  and  drops 
the  several  letters  into  their  particular  boxes.  Matter  is  always  wetted 
when  distributed,  to  render  it  slightly  cohesive,  as  the  operation  is  thus 
performed  with  more  facility  than  when  dry.  When  the  form  has  not 
been  well  rinsed  in  laying-up,  and  the  types  have  been  much  used,  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  are  apt  to  get  smooth,  so  as  to  lose  the  command,  in 
some  measure,  of  dropping  the  types  into  their  places  with  quickness 
and  certainty ; in  this  case  compositors  frequently  keep  a piece  of  alum 
in  some  part  of  the  case,,  and  occasionally  touch  it  with  their  thumb  and 
two  fingers,  which  gives  them  a little  roughness,  and  restores  their  com- 
mand of  the  types. 

If  a compositor  is  desirous  of  producing  his  first  proofs  free  from 
literal  errors,  he  should  be  particular  in  distributing  clean,  that  is,  de- 
positing each  letter  in  its  proper  box. 

When  new  letter  remains  in  chase,  locked  up  for  any  considerable 
time,  it  becomes  what  is  termed,  baked.  See  Bake. 

Distributing  Stick.  — M,  See  Composing  Stick. 

DIVIDING.  There  are  practical  rules  in  printing  for  dividing 
words  where  the  whole  of  a word  cannot  be  comprised  within  the  line ; 
and  there  are  also  grammatical  rules  for  the  same  object.  Every  print- 
ing office  has  some  peculiarity  on  this  subject. 

The  most  general  practical  method  of  dividing  words  is  to  preserve 
the  primitive  word  at  the  end  of  a line,  and  carry  the  termination  to 
the  next  line;  but  this  cannot  always  be  done,  as  the  following  few 
instances  will  show.  In  these  and  similar  cases  it  will  be  better  to 
avoid  dividing  the  word,  and  either  drive  the  whole  out,  or  get  the 
termination  in,  as  the  spacing  of  the  line  will  best  allow. 

air-y  bulge-d  change-d  cltuff-y 

brace-d  carve-d  cliarge-d  cleave-r 

brawn-y  cause-d  chose-n  cloud-y 
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craft-y  gloom-y  might-y  scrape-r 

crust-y  judge-d  nest-le  strange-r 

curve-d  lapse-d  part-y  tame-d 

date-d  large-st  plate-d  tease-d 

dew-y  love-r  rate-d  tune-r 

earth-y  luck-y  rhime-r  vote-r 

give-n  make-r  safe-r  write-r 

Words  whose  plurals  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  b,  which  adds 
another  syllable  to  them,  by  making  the  last  into  two,  ought  not  to  have 
these  two  syllables  divided ; such  as — 

accom-plices  conse-quenccs  frontis-pieces  prefer-ences 

acquaint-ances  differ-ences  hinder-ances  privi-leges 

advan-tages  discord-ances  observ-ances  quintes-sences 

allow-ances  disturb-ances  occur-rences  recom-pences 

appear-ances  embas-sages  over-charges  redun-dances 

arti-fices  enter-prises  perform-ances  reli-ances 

bene-fices  equi-pages  petu-lances  resem-blances 

cogni-zances  evi-dences  post-offices  resi-dences 

conni-vances  exer-cises  preci-pices  sen-tences. 

The  terminations  of  words,  chion,  cial,  cient,  cion,  cious,  shion,  sian, 
sion,  tial,  tion,  and  tious,  ought  never,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  divided, 
as  they  each  form  one  sound,  although  Murray  and  Walker  say  they 
form  two  syllables. 

When  the  primitive  word  cannot  be  retained  at  the  end  of  a line,  I 
would  prefer  the  prefixes  ab,  ac,  ad,  al,  anti,  be,  bi,  co,  com,  con,  de,  di, 
dia,  dis,  en,  in,  per,  pre,  pro,  re,  sub,  super,  un,  when  words  in  which 
they  occur  require  to  be  divided ; provided  it  does  not  cause  any  great 
violence  in  the  spacing. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  divide  a word  at  the  end  of  a line,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  study  the  appearance  of  the  termination  of  that  line,  as 
well  as  of  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  line,  for  they  are  equally 
affected.  An  improper  division  of  a word  will  sometimes  look  better 
than  a proper  one,  but  it  ought  always  to  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  last  syllable,  when  it  is  short,  has  a 
meagre  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  a line  ; when  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  preferable  to  drive  out  another  syllable,  provided  the  appearance 
and  the  correctness  of  the  first  part  of  the  word  are  not  compromised. 

It  is  not  usual,  and  is  looked  on  as  bad  workmanship,  to  divide  a 
word  with  a single  letter  at  the  end  of  a line,  for  it  may  be  driven  out, 
or,  if  the  line  be  wide  spaced,  the  next  syllable  may  be  got  in ; but 
should  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  be  a long  one,  or  the  last  syl- 
lable a very  short  one,  it  will  then  be  advisable  to  overrun  a preceding 
line  or  two,  to  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  division. 

Neither  is  it  usual  to  carry  over  the  last  syllable  of  a word  if  it 
consist  of  two  thin  letters  only ; for  the  hyphen  is  more  than  equal  to 
one  of  them,  and  changing  two  or  three  spaces  will  make  room  for  the 
other,  without  affecting  the  appearance. 

Some  persons  object  to  the  dividing  of  words  at  all  in  printing,  as 
being  unnecessary  and  displeasing  to  the  eye;  but  then  they  must 
sacrifice  all  regularity  of  spacing,  which  is  still  worse,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  bad  workmanship.  I would  recommend  that  a compositor 
should  make  each  give  way  a little  to  the  other,  always  preserving  such 
an  uniformity  in  spacing  that  there  should  be  no  glaring  disproportion 
in  different  lines. 
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Avoid  dividing  words  in  lines  following  each  other,  so  as  not  to  have 
hyphens  at  the  ends  of  two  adjoining  lines,  but  never  have  three  or 
more  divided  words  at  the  ends  of  consecutive  lines ; although  five  or 
six  may  occasionally  be  seen,  yet  in  book  work  it  is  held  to  be  bad 
workmanship,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  pass.  Neither  is  it 
desirable  to  divide  proper  names,  nor  the  last  word  in  a page  so  as  to 
have  part  of  a word  to  begin  the  succeeding  page,  particularly  when  it  is 
an  even  one ; sums  of  money  and  series  of  figures  are  never  divided. 

It  is  not  possible  in  every  instance  to  divide  words  correctly,  par- 
ticularly when  the  page  is  of  a narrow  measure,  and  the  type  large ; when 
this  happens,  the  compositor  is  obliged  frequently  to  sacrifice  correctness 
to  necessity ; but  when  the  page  is  of  a width  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  type,  he  may  in  the  usual  way  of  workmanship  preserve  his 
regular  spacing,  and  also  his  correct  dividing. 

The  preceding  observations  may  be  looked  on  as  practical  ones  for 
printing.  Lindley  Murray  gives  the  following  grammatical  directions 

for  dividing  words.  . . , 

« 1.  A single  consonant  between  two  vowels  must  be  joined  to  the 
latter  syllable:  as,  de-light,  bri-dal,  re-source:  except  the  letter  x; 
as,  ex-ist,  ex-amine : and  except  likewise  words  compounded ; as,  up-on, 


un-even,  dis-ease. 

“ 2.  Two  consonants  proper  to  begin  a word,  must  not  be  separated  ; 
as,  fa-ble,  sti-fle.  But  when  they  come  between  two  vowels,  and  are 
such  as  cannot  begin  a word,  they  must  be  divided ; as,  ut-most,  un-der, 
in-sect,  er-ror,  cof-fin. 

« If  the  preceding  syllable  is  short,  the  consonants  must  be  separated : 

as,  cus-tard,  pub-lic,  gos-ling.  . , „ « , .r  iU 

“ 3.  When  three  consonants  meet  in  the  middle  of  a word,  it  they 
can  begin  a word,  and  the  preceding  vowel  be  pronounced  long,  they 
are  not  to  be  separated ; as,  de-throne,  de-stroy.  But  when  the  vowel 
of  the  preceding  syllable  is  pronounced  short,  one  of  the  consonants 
always  belongs  to  that  syllable ; as,  dis-tract,  dis-prove,  dis-train. 

“ 4 When  three  or  four  consonants,  which  are  not  proper  to  begin 
a word,  meet  between  two  vowels,  the  first  consonant  is  always  kept 
with  the  first  syllable  in  the  division:  as,  ab-stain,  com-plete,  em-broil, 

dan-dler,  dap-ple,  con-strain.  A , 

“ 5.  Two  vowels,  not  being  a diphthong,  must  be  divided  into  separate 

syllables ; as,  cru-el,  deni-al,  soci-ety.  ....  , , e 

« A diphthong  immediately  preceding  a vowel,  is  to  be  separated  from 

it : as,  roy-al,  pow-er,  jew-el.  ...  . r 

“ 6.  Compounded  words  must  be  traced  into  the  simple  words  of 
which  they  are  composed ; as,  ice-house,  glow-worm,  over-power,  never- 
theless. . . ii 

“ 7.  Grammatical,  and  other  particular  terminations,  are  generally 
separated : as,  teach-est,  teach-eth,  teach-ing,  teach-er,  contend-est, 
great-er,  wretch-ed,  good-ness,  free-dom,  false-hood. 

“ Two  consonants  which  form  but  one  sound,  are  never  separated : 
as,  e-cho,  fa-ther,  pro-phet,  an-chor,  bi-shop.  They  are  to  be  considere 

as  a single  letter.  .....  , , 

« 8.  In  derivative  words,  the  additional  syllables  are  separated:  as, 
sweet-er,  sweet-est,  sweet-ly ; learn-ed,  leartf-eth,  learn-mg ; is- 1 e, 
mis-lead,  un-even ; call-ed,  roll-er,  dress-ing ; gold-en,  bo  -e  , 

ll6‘‘ Exceptixmii^  When  the  derivative  word  doubles  the  single  letter  of 
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the  primitive,  one  of  those  letters  is  joined  to  the  termination : as,  beg, 
beg-gar ; fat,  fat-ter ; bid,  bid-ding. 

“ When  the  additional  syllable  is  preceded  by  c or  g soft,  the  c or  g 
is  added  to  that  syllable : as,  of-fen-ces,  cotta-ges,  pro-noun-cer,  indul- 
ging ; ra-cer,  fa-cing,  spi-ced ; wa-ger,  ra-ging,  pla-ced,  ran-ger,  chan- 
ging, chan-ged. 

“ When  the  preceding  single  vowel  is  long,  the  consonant,  if  single, 
is  joined  to  the  termination : as,  ba-ker,  ba-king ; ho-ping,  bro-ken ; 
po-ker,  bo-ny ; wri-ter,  sla-vish  ; mu-sed,  sa-ved. 

“ The  termination  y is  not  to  be  placed  alone : as,  san-dy,  gras-sy ; 
dir-ty,  dus-ty ; mos-sy,  fros-ty ; hea-dy,  woo-dy ; except,  dough-y, 
snow-y,  string-y,  and  a few  other  words.  But  even  in  these  exceptions, 
it  would  be  proper  to  avoid  beginning  a line  with  the  termination  y. 

“ Some  of  the  preceding  rules  may  be  liable  to  considerable  ex- 
ceptions ; and  therefore  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Lowth  and  others,  that  the 
best  and  easiest  directions  for  dividing  the  syllables  in  spelling,  is  to 
divide  them  as  they  are  naturally  separated  in  a right  pronunciation, 
without  regard  to  the  derivation  of  words,  or  the  possible  combination 
of  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  a syllable.” 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  it  should  be  stated  that  there  is  yet  a mode 
of  dividing,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  philologist  To  him  it  appears  but 
natural  that  a compounded  word  should  be  divided  at  the  point  where  its 
elements  were  originally  conjoined.  With  respect  to  a purely  English 
compound  we  find  this  to  be  one  of  Murray’s  rules ; but  in  an  adopted 
word,  however  much  from  its  recurrence  it  may  seem  to  have  become  our 
own,  the  scholar's  eye  is  offended,  if,  where  a division  has  become  requi- 
site, it  be  made  in  violation  of  etymological  principles.  This  remark 
must  be  understood  as  having  reference  only  to  the  division  which  would 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  junction : in  other  respects  he 
does  not  impugn  the  validity  of  the  rules  which  are  in  general  laid  down. 
To  apply  with  precision  this  principle,  which,  when  judiciously  practised, 
is  frequently  very  highly  approved,  it  is  evident  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  language  from  which  the  imported  word  has  been  derived,  is 
necessary  ; yet,  as  a person  not  thus  qualified  may  occasionally  be  required 
to  make  his  divisions  in  conformity  with  this  system,  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  subjoin  a brief  list  of  words  in  which  an  uninitiated  person 
would  be  most  likely  to  err.  A few  of  the  following  divisions  will  appear 
a little  startling,  and  they  are  in  consequence  generally  evaded ; but  it 
has  been  thought  proper  in  this  place  to  conceal  nothing  from  the  general 
eye  which  may  appear  to  militate  against  the  full  adoption  of  the  system. 
The  words  selected  are  but  a few  of  the  very  large  class  of  compounds ; 
but  the  rest  have  been  omitted,  as  their  analytical  and  their  syllabical 
divisions  will  in  general  be  found  to  coincide, 
abs-cess 
ab-scind 
ab-scission 
abs-cond 
ab-solve 
abs-tain 
abs-terge 
abs-tinence 
abs-tract 
abs-truse 
ab-use 
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ad-opt 

ad-ore 

ad-ust 

aero-scopy 

aero-static 

amb-ient 

amb-ition 

an-archy 

ana-stomosis 

ana-strophe 

anim-adverl 


an- other 

ant-agonist 

ant-arctic 

anti-strophe 

ant-onomasia 

apo-phthegm 

apo-state 

apo-stle 

apo-strophe 

armi-stice 

atmo-sphere 


baro-scope 

bin-ocular 

cat-acoustic 

cata-strophe 

cat-echism 

cai-optrical 

chir-urgeon 

co-gnate 

cvn-anthropv 
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de-scend 
de-scribe 
de-sperado 
de-sperate 
de-spicable 
de-spise 
de-spoil 
de-spond 
de-sponsate 
de-spumation 
de-stitute 
de-stroy 
de-struction 
dia-gnostic 
dia-stole 
di-phthong 
di-ptote 
di-scind 
dis-pend 
di-sperse 
di-spirit 
di-spread 
di-stich 
di-stil 
di-strain 
epi-scopal 
epi-stle 
frontispiece. 

This  word  has  had 
the  singular  fortune  of 
haying  been  all  but 
universally  mis-spelt ; 
having  in  its  present 
form  the  appearance 
of  being  what  is  inad- 
missible — the  com- 
pound of  a Latin  and 
an  English  word.  A 
few  years  ago  an  in- 

DIVISORIUM. 

SOKUM. 


genious  critic,  in  a 
vyork  which  he  pub- 
lished, corrected  this 
spelling  by  writing  the 
word  **  frontispice.  ” 
As  the  word  comes  im- 
mediately from  frcmti- 
spicium,  the  emend- 
ation appears  to  have 
been  judiciously  made. 
( Compare  auspice, from 
auspicium  = avispici- 
um. ) It  may  not  be 
unnecessary  also  to 
observe,  that  the  a- 
mended  form  is  that 
in  which  it  appears  in 
the  French  language. 
The  division  of  the 
corrected  word  would 
be 


fronti-spice 
gastrocnemius 
go-spel 
hemi-spbere 
hemi-stich 
hept-archy 
herm-aphrodite 
hier-archy 
horo-scope 
hypo-stasis 
in-iquity  («.  e, 
in-equity) 
inter-stice 
iso-sceles 
log-arithms 
lyc-anthropy 
man-ceuvre 
meta-stasis 
met-onomy 
Commonly 


micro-scope 

mis-anthropy 

miso-gyny 

mon-arch 

mon-ocular 

mon-ody 

mono-ptote 

mult-ocular 

neg-lect 

ne-science 

non-age 

ob -struct 


omni-science 
palin-ode 
pan-oply 
pen-insula 
penta-ptote 
pen-ultima 
pen-umbra 
per-emptory 
per-ennial 
per-ish 
per-spire 
per-use 
phil-anthropy 
plani-sphere 
pot-sherd 
pre-science 
e,  pre-scind 
pro-gnosticate 
pro-scribe 
pro-spect 
pro-sperous 
pro-stitute 
prostrate 
rect-angle 
re-scind 

called  Visorum.  — 


re-script 

re-spect 

re-spire 

re-splendent 

re-spond 

re-stitution 

re-store 

re-strain 

re-stringent 

retro-spect 

se-gregate 

sol-stice 

spher-oid 

su-spect 

sym-ptom 

syn-onymous 

syn-opsis 

sy-stole 

tele-scope 

terr-aqueous 

trans-act 

tran-scend 

tran-scribe 

trans-ient 

tran-silience 

trans-itory 

trans-parent 

tran-spire 

trans-port 

trans-pose 

tran-sude 

tri-phthong' 

tri-ptote 

vin-egar 

un-animous. 


Smith,  See  Vi- 


DOMESDAY  BOOK.  The  register  of  the  lands  of  England, 
framed  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  sometimes  termed 
jRotultis  WintonuB , and  was  the  book  from  which  judgment  was  to  be 
given  upon  the  value,  tenures,  and  services  of  the  lands  therein  de- 
scribed. 

In  1767,  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords,  His 
Majesty  George  III.  gave  directions  for  the  publication  of  this  Survey. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  after  1770  that  the  work  was  actually  com- 
menced. Its  publication  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Abraham  Farley,  a 
gentleman  of  learning  as  well  as  of  great  experience  in  records,  whohad 
almost  daily  recourse  to  the  book  for  more  than  forty  years.  It  was 
completed  early  in  1783,  having  been  ten  years  in  passing  through  the 
press,  and  thus  became  generally  accessible  to  the  antiquary  and  topo- 
grapher. It  was  printed  in  facsimile,  as  far  as  regular  types,  assisted  by 
the  representation  of  original  contractions,  could  imitate  the  original. 
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The  type  with  which  Domesday  Book  was  pnnted,  was  destroyed  in 
the  dreadful  fire  which  consumed  the  printing  office  of  Messrs.  Nichols 
in  Red  Lion  Passage,  Fleet  Street,  London,  February  8,  1808. 


Abbreviations  in  Domesday  Book,  from  Hutchins’s  Domesday  Book  for 
the  County  of  Dorset. 


ac,  acres . 
aeccla,  cecclesia . 
arch,  archiepiscopus. 
car*7,  carucOf  carucata • 
dim1’,  dimidium . 
dnio,  dominio. 
ead,  eadem. 

7>  et- 
e,  est. 

ecclam,  ecclesiam. 
up  us,  epis copies. 
frs  fJratres. 
geldb,  geldabat . 
h,  hoc  or  hce. 
leu*7,  lexica . 
lib,  libree. 

lg,  longa,  longitudinem. 
latS  lata,  latitudinem. 

R,  manerium,  or  manerio. 

molin,  molini. 

ill,  modo . 

nuq,  nunquam . 

in  parag,  in  paragio. 

p1' posit9,  prepositus . 

pbr,  presbyter . 

p“ti,  prati. 

ptin\  pertinet. 

p,  pro. 


ht,  habet. 
pptf,  propter . 
qtfxx'1  7 ix,  89* 
q,  quee . 
q>  ywi. 
q,  quo . 

q£,  quarentS  qrent,  quaren - 
tence. 

qda,  queedam . 
redd,  reddunt,  reddit. 
solid,  solidi. 
st, 

tain,  tarnen . 
tantf,  tantum. 
t^ntM*7,  tantundem. 
tfeia,  terciam. 

T.R.E.  tempore  regis  Ed- 
wardi. 

T.R.W.  tempore  regis  TVil - 
lelmi . 

ten*7,  teraetf. 

TVa,  terra. 

voleb,  volebaty  or  volebant. 
viffi,  villani. 
v\  virgata. 
un9,  tmws. 
u,  i?ero. 


Superior  Letters,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  contracted 
Records,  are  generally  laid  in  the  small  capital  boxes. 
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The  character  & is  displaced  to  make  room  fort  and  7 on  works  using 
those  characters  exclusively.  _ ~ 

There  are  various  characters,  such  as  CO,  CO,  qq,  fy,  p,  p,  and 
others,  that  do  not  frequently  occur,  which  may  be  kept  in  the  two  boxes 
in  the  upper  case  marked  “ various a general  box  is  necessary  in 
every  Domesday  case. 

The  characters  C,  g,  m,  &c.,  placed  in  the  figure  boxes,  are  a vari- 
ation only  of  8,  §,  iS,  &c.,  and  the  two  sorts  are  never  used  together  in 
the  same  work.  See  Records. 

DONATIONS.  Abstract  of  the  Charitable  Donations  at  the  Dis- 
posal of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers. 
I have  selected  those  Donations  only  which  relate,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  Printers. 

William  Norton,  a printer  of  great  note,  lived  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  who  died  in 
1593.  He  gave  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  yearly  to  his  company,  to 
be  lent  to  young  men,  free  of  the  same  Company.  The  Company  in  their  Abstract  of 
Charitable  Donations  say  “ to  the  Poor  of  the  said  Company.” 

Mr.  Christopher  Meredith,  in  1655,  gave  102.  a year,  to  be  paid  in  quarterly  pensions 
to  the  poor  of  the  Company. 

Thomas  Guy,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  an  eminent  bookseller,  and  the  munificent  founder  of  the 
hospital  which  bears  his  name,  gave  to  the  Company,  in  1717,  1,0001.  “ to  enable  them 
to  add  501.  a year,  by  quarterly  payments,  to  the  poor  members  and  widows,  in  aug- 
mentation of  the  quarterly  charity.” 

Mr.  Theophilus  Cater,  in  1718,  gave  1,0001.  to  the  Company,  on  condition  of  their 
paying  him  an  annuity  of  501.  for  his  own  life.  — After  his  death,  401  to  be  thus  dis- 
posed of:  to  the  minister  of  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate,  for  a sermon,  1Z.  10s.;  to  the 
reader,  5s. ; to  the  clerk  and  sexton,  2s.  6d.  each,  5s. ; to  fourteen  poor  freemen  of  the 
Company,  14 1;  to  ten  poor  men  of  St.  Martin's,  101.;  to  ten  poor  men  of  Christ- 
church, 1 U each.  The  remainder,  (being  41.)  towards  a dinner  for  the  master,  wardens, 
and  assistants. 

Mrs.  Beata  Wilkins,  in  1773,  gave  the  picture  of  Doctor  Hoadly,  lord  bishop  of 
Winchester,  now  in  the  Stock-room ; and  the  interest  and  produce  of  all  the  money 
arising  from  her  forty-pounds  share  stock  (computed  at  3201.)  to  be  distributed,  an- 
nually, amongst  six  poor  men  and  six  poor  widows,  not  pensioners  to  the  Company,  in 
the  month  of  December,  before  Christmas. — Note.  The  produce  of  the  share  was  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  3581.  11s.  4 d.  five  per  cent.  Navy  annuities.  The  yearly  dividend 
is  171.  18s.  6d.  To  which  the  Court  add  Is.  €d.  to  make  the  dividend  to  each  annuitant 
11.  10s. 

William  Bowyer.  See  Bowyer. 

William  Strahan,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  in  1784,  gave  1,000 L,  one  half  of  the  annual  interest 
to  be  divided  in  equal  shares  or  proportions  to  five  poor  journeymen  printers,  natives  of 
England  or  Wales,  freemen  of  the  Company ; the  other  half  in  equal  shares  or  propor- 
tions to  five  poor  journeymen  printers,  natives  of  Scotland,  without  regard  to  their  being 
freemen  or  being  non-freemen  of  the  Company.  — Note.  The  yearly  dividend  of  this 
bequest  is  391.  14s.  lOd.  — to  which  5s.  2 d.  (part  of  a subsequent  donation  by  Andrew 
Strahan,  Esq. ) has  since  been  added,  to  make  the  dividend  to  each  annuitant  4 L 

Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  late  alderman  of  London,  in  1794,  gave  2,0001.  four  per  cent. 
Bank  annuities,  the  dividends  to  be  distributed  as  follows ; upon  the  first  day  of 
January  501.  8s.  amongst  twenty-four  poor  freemen  of  the  said  Company,  not  receiving 
any  other  pension  from  the  Company,  21.  2s.  each.  To  the  clerk  of  the  Company 
31  3s.  for  his  trouble  upon  this  occasion.  And  2 61.  9s.  residue  of  such  dividends,  for 
providing  a dinner  for  the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants,  of  the  Company,  upon  the 
day  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  in  1795,  gave  all  the  remainder  of  his  property  whatsoever,  to 
the  Company,  upon  the  following  conditions : that  they  allow  his  sister,  Mary  John- 
son, 50!..  per  annum,  and  101.  per  annum  to  his  uncle  Lockington  Johnson,  or  to  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Johnson,  during  their  natural  lives.  After  the  deaths  of  his  sister  and 
uncle,  and  his  wife,  the  whole  property  to  be  divided  half-yearly,  “ among  five  very 
poor  widows,  who  have  seen  better  days,  above  the  age  of  sixty,  whose  husbands  were 
liverymen,  and  in  a good  way  of  business ; were  either  stationers,  printers,  booksellers, 
or  binders.” 
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Cbarlet  Dilly,  Em.,  In  November,  1S03,  (being  then  a member  of  *e  Court  of 
Assistants.)  transferred  TOOL  three  per  cent,  annuities  to  the  Company,  the  dividends 
tA0T«  paid  equally  to  two  widow,  of  liverymen 'of  the  Company,  who  have  lived  in 
better  oireumstences,  and  met  unexpected  misfortunes,  but  who,  through  their  conduct 
and  manner,  in  life,  are  deserving  of  superior  help.  And  if  there  should  be  candidates 
of  sixtv  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  I should  wish  them  to  have  the  preference. 

Mr/ Elizabeth  Baldwin,  widow  of  Mr.  Richard  Baldwin  a liveryman,  gave  250 1 
8tl  in  the  three  per  cents,  the  dividends  to  be  laid  out  and  expended  in  the  PJJrc^®“ 
of  five  irreat  coat/  to  be  annually  given  to  five  poor  liverymen  or  freemen  of  the  said 
Company“th"weck  of  the  month  of  December  for  ever  .-Note.  Mrs.  Baldwin 

dlA^A£,l%,  M.  P.,  (first  benefaction,)  in  January  ISIS,  tarred 
four  per  cent,  annuities  to  the  Company,  the  interest,  viz.  49/.,  to  be  applied  as 

f0l“°E^T'pound8  per  annum  to  each  of  the  six  pensioners  amon^t^my  father’s 
annuitants  who  shall  have  been  earliest  elected  into  that  list,  m lieu  of  the  ^ which 
they  at  present  enjoy.  And  whenever  any  of  the  pensions  of  81  each  shall  bee®1®® 
vacant,  the  pensioner* who  shall  stand  first  on  the  list  of  my  father  s 
succeed  to  such  vacancy,  without  troubling  the  court  to  make  a new  ^tl^d/d  bv  the 
the  vacancy  occasioned  thereby  in  the  annuitants  of  41  And  as  5s.  2d.  is  added  by  the 
court  to  make  up  the  pensions  of  my  late  father  41  to  each  annuitant,  I would  hav®  .th® 
sum  of  5s.  2 d.  (part  of  the  surplus  of  U)  applied  to  that  purpose.  The  remaining 
14s.  10d  I would  have  given  to  the  beadle  of  the  Company,  who  has  some  trouble  in 

TeCH  Thf  pensions  above  given  it  is  my  wish  should  be  paid  twice  in  the  year ; the  one 
half  at  the  same  period  as  the  pensions  given  by  my  late  father,  and  the  other  half  at 

”^*^1  Observe  that  my  father’s  pensioners  are  to  be  elected  annually,  which,  I believe, 
may  not  always  have  been  strictly  complied  with ; but,  by  being  so  bequeathed,  it 
enables  the  court  to  displace  any  individual  who  may  at  any  time  after  his  being 
elected  appear  to  the  court  not  to  be  deserving ; and  it  is  my  wish  that  the  court  should 
have  the  same  power  of  displacing  any  of  the  pensioners  of  eight  pounds  who  shall 

appear  to  them  undeserving."  , . . 

John  Nichols,  Esq.,  transferred  to  the  Company,  in  June,  1817,  5001.  four  per  cent, 
annuities,  “ as  an  addition  of  a small  supplement  to  the  works  of  my  late  friend  and 
partner,  Mr.  William  Bowyer,”  [See  Bowyer.]  “ to  pay  the  dividends  to  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  following  list ; one  of  whom  has  worked  for  me  more  than  fifty  years, 
another  much  more  than  forty,  and  the  others  nearly  thirty  years. 

« 151  a year  to  Thomas  Bennett,  in  addition  to  the  annuity  he  now  enjoys. 

« & a year  to  William  Morlis,  in  addition  to  what  he  now  enjoys,  or  may  hereafter 

enj«°On  the  death  of  Bennett,  his  15/.  to  be  divided  into  three  annuities,  for  James 
Rousseau,  John  Meeson,  and  James  Robinson,  if  then  living,  otherwise  to  any  other 
compositor  or  pressman  of  good  character,  not  less  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  who 
shall  have  been  at  least  twenty-one  years  free  of  the  Stationers’  Company. 

« On  the  death  of  Morlis  his  five  pounds  to  be  added  to  the  person  who  then  stands 
first  on  the  list ; so  that  eventually  there  will  only  be  one  annuitant  of  ten  pounds,  and 
two  of  five  pounds  each.  „ t xr 

“ The  annuitants  to  be  paid  at  the  same  times  as  those  of  Mr.  Bowyer.  J.  in. 

A J Oi. 1 17 M T>  KanaAintiAVI  \ f wnnofurTPll  in  March.  1818. 


further  i 

portions  often  pounds  to  tour  distressed  oia  printers.  i*o  w — 

be  sixty-five  years  of  age : he  may  be  freeman  or  non-freeman,  compositor  or  pressman, 
or  have  been  for  many  years  employed  regularly  as  corrector  or  reader  in  a printing- 
office  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  and  not  necessarily  one  of  my  late  father’s  an- 
nuitants or  of  mine.”  , . 

Luke  Hansard,  Esq.,  (first  benefaction,)  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  1818,  transferred  to  the 
Company  1,000 1 four  per  cent  annuities,  the  interest  to  be  given,  in  two  annuities  of 
10/.  a year  each,  to  such  objects  above  sixty-five  years  of  age,  free  of  the  Company,  and 
letterpress  printers,  (compositors  or  pressmen,)  as  the  court  shall  judge  proper. 

The  other  20/.  to  be  given  yearly  to  four  freemen  of  this  Company,  printers,  book- 
sellers, stationers,  warehousemen,  or  bookbinders,  above  sixty  years  of  age,  at  51.  a year 
each,  as  the  court  shall  think  proper  objects  of  this  donation. 

Luke  Hansard,  Esq.,  (second  benefaction,)  in  September,  1818,  transferred  to  the 
Company  1,500/.  three  per  cent,  annuities;  in  trust  to  give  to  every  youth  bound  at 
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their  ball,  a neatly  bound  Church  of  England  Prayer-book,  as  printed  by  his  majesty’s 
printer  in  London,  bound  up  with  the  New  Version  of  Psalms. 

The  number  of  Prayer-books  thus  to  be  disposed  of,  are  taken  at  200,  which  at  a 
presumed  price  of  2*.  Id.  each,  will  cost  yearly  2 51.  16a.  8 d. 

Then  to  give  yearly  to  two  of  his  warehousemen  (named)  6l  6a.  each. 

Also  to  “ such  warehouseman,  or  binder,  or  stationer,  or  other  person  in  the  class  to 
whom  the  court  has  been  accustomed  to  give  such  annuities,  above  sixty  years  of  age,” 
61  6a. 

The  residue  of  5a.  4d.,  and  whatever  residue  may  be  left  from  the  200  Prayer-books 
not  being  wanted,  or  from  the  cost  being  less,  to  be  applicable  for  such  purposes  as  the 
court  shall  think  proper. 

Beale  Blackwell,  Esq.,  gave,  July,  1817,  so  much  Bank  stock  as  at  the  time  of  his 
death  would  produce  the  annual  sum  of  100/.,  to  be  every  year  distributed  equally 
amongst  twenty  deserving  journeymen  letterpress  printers ; the  first  distribution  of 
which  took  place  in  October,  1821. 

A more  detailed  account  of  these  charitable  donations  and  benefactions  will  be  found 
in  a pamphlet  of  32  pages,  printed  by  order  of  the  court  in  1819,  and  given  to  each 
liveryman. 

This  account  is  copied  from  Hansard’s  Typographic 

DOTTED  QUADRATS,  or  dotted  leaders.  Quadrats  with  dots  on 
them,  similar  to  full  points,  at  regular  distances.  They  are  cast  from  an 
en,  with  one  point,  to  four  ems. 

In  tables  of  contents,  indices,  and  other  similar  matter,  dotted 
quadrats  are  preferred  to  metal  rules,  or  hyphens,  being  thought  to  have 
a neater  appearance. 

DOUBLE.  A sheet  that  is  twice  pulled  and  lifted  never  so  little 
off  the  form  after  it  was  first  pulled,  does  most  commonly  (through  the 
play  of  the  joints  of  the  tympan)  take  a double  impression  : this  sheet 
is  said  to  double.  Or  if  the  pressman  run  in  so,  as  the  foreside  of 
the  platen  print  with  the  first  pull  into  part  of  the  second  pull,  or  the 
hind  edge  of  the  platen  print  with  his  second  pull  into  part  of  his  first 
pull ; either  of  these  twice  printing  is  called  Doubling.  Doubling  also 
happens  through  the  loose  hanging  of  the  platen,  and  through  too  much 
play  the  tenons  of  the  head  may  have  in  the  mortises  of  the  cheeks ; and 
indeed  through  many  wearings  and  crazinesses  that  often  happen  in  several 
parts  of  the  press.  — M.  Moxon’s  account  of  doubling  and  its  causes 
refer  to  the  two  pull  wooden  presses,  but  some  of  them  apply  equally  to 
iron  presses. 

In  composing,  the  term  is  applied  when  a word,  a line,  a sentence,  or 
any  part  of  the  copy  is  composed  twice  ; that  is,  if  the  compositor’s  eye 
catch  a part  that  he  has  already  composed,  and  he  repeats  it. 

DOUBLE  DAGGER.  This  is  the  technical  name  of  a mark  used 
as  a reference,  J ; it  is  generally  placed  the  third  in  order,  — after  the 
obelisk  or  dagger. 

DOUBLE  LETTERS.  M , ce,  ft,  fh,  and  several  others  cast  on  one 
shank,  are  called  double  letters  : f and  f have  several  ascending  letters 
joined  to  them,  because  their  beaks  hanging  over  their  stems  would 
(were  they  not  cast  on  one  shank)  ride  upon  the  tops  of  the  stems  of 
the  adjoining  ascending  letters. — M. 

By  discarding  the  f,  we  have  lessened  the  number  of  our  double  letters, 
which  are  now  reduced  to  the  diphthongs  se  and  ce,  and  to  ff,  fi,  fl,  ffi, 
and  ffl,  which  are  so  termed  by  printers. 

DOUBLE  NARROW.  A piece  of  furniture  equal  in  breadth  to 
two  narrow  quotations.  There  are  different  sizes  used  in  making 
margin,  and  in  imposing,  viz.,  double  broad,  double  broad  and  narrow, 
broad  and  narrow,  broad  and  double  narrow. 
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DOUBLE  PICA.  The  name  of  a type,  one  size  larger  than  Paragon, 
and  one  smaller  than  Two-Line  Pica.  It  is  equal  in  depth  to  two  Small 
Pica  bodies.  See  Types. 

DRAW.  When  a form  is  working  at  press,  and  any  of  the  letters 
are  loosely  justified,  or  from  any  other  cause  are  not  tight  in  the  form, 
and  the  adhesion  of  the  ink  and  balls  or  rollers  pulls  them  out,  they  are  said 
to  draw.  This  accident  too  frequently  occurs ; and  as  it  is  not  always 
perceived,  errors  arise  which  neither  the  care  nor  the  skill  of  the  reader 
can  prevent ; when  it  is  perceived,  after  an  impression  or  two  have  been 
pulled,  the  pressmen  often  put  the  letters  into  the  wrong  place,  and 
thus  cause  an  error.  They  are  occasionally  left  by  the  ball  on  the 
form,  and  produce  a batter,  which  is  a waste  of  materials,  and  of  time 
in  repairing  it  A good  compositor  guards  against  this  evil  by  care  in 
justifying  his  lines,  and  also  in  locking  up. 

DRAWN  SHEETS.  In  collating  books  in  the  warehouse,  after 
they  have  been  gathered,  duplicate  sheets,  and  sheets  of  wrong  signa- 
tures, are  occasionally  found ; arising,  in  the  one  instance,  from  the 
carelessness  of  the  gathering  boys,  in  taking  up  more  than  one  sheet  of 
the  same  signature ; and,  in  the  other,  from  a lift  of  another  sheet 
being  occasionally  taken  down  and  mixed  in  the  heap : in  these  cases  the 
sheets  are  drawn  out  of  the  book,  and  laid  on  one  side,  and,  after  some 
accumulation,  are  replaced  upon  their  respective  heaps,  to  be  gathered 
again  right.  These  sheets  are  called  Drawn  Sheets. 

DRESS  A CHASE,  or,  Dress  a Form,  is  to  fit  the  pages  and  the 
chase  with  furniture  and  quoins.  See  Margin. 

DRESSING  BLOCK.  Made  of  pear  tree,  because  a soft  wood,  and 
therefore  less  subject  to  injure  the  face  of  the  letter ; it  is  commonly 
about  three  inches  square,  and  an  inch  high. — M.  Used  the  same  as 
our  planer.  See  Planer. 

DRIPPING  PAN.  Literally  so,  made  of  tinned  iron,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  press,  fixed  under  the  long  ribs,  to  preserve  the 
floor  from  the  droppings  of  oil. 

They  are  useful  articles ; for  presses  to  be  kept  in  good  working 
order  require  to  be  frequently  oiled ; and  for  want  of  a dripping  pan,  I 
have  known  the  oil  run  through  the  joints  of  the  floor  upon  a pile  of 
paper  in  a room  underneath,  and  spoil  a considerable  quantity. 

DRIVE  OUT.  When  a compositor  sets  wide,  he  is  said  to  drive 
out  or  run  out.  In  founding,  if  letter  be  cast  too  thick  in  the  shank,  it 
drives  out. — M.  If  copy  make  more  than  was  calculated  on,  they  say, 
it  drives  out ; if  less,  and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  make  the  precise 
quantity  decided  on,  they  say,  you  must  drive  out ; that  is,  it  must  be 
branched  out  in  proportion,  and  not  cramped. 

DROPPING  OUT.  After  a form  is  locked  up,  and,  when  it  is  being 
lifted  from  the  stone,  or  being  laid  upon  the  imposing  stone,  or  the 
press,  any  letters,  spaces,  or  quadrats  fall  out,  it  is  said  something 
drops  out,  or  something  has  dropped  out ; this  may  arise  from  some  of 
the  lines  being  badly  justified  — some  of  the  leads  riding  — or  some  of 
the  furniture  binding  — or  similar  causes — and  frequently  produces 
errors  at  press  by  other  letters  drawing  out.  See  Form  Dances. 

In  this  case,  before  the  form  is  put  to  press,  it  should  be  examined 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  any  impediment  to  its  safety  should  be 
removed.  * * 

Drum.  See  Wheel. 
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DUBLIN.  Plan  of  a Lower  Case  as  used  at  Dublin.  The  Upper 
Case  is  the  same  as  used  in  London. 
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DUCK’S  BILL.  A tongue  cut  in  a piece  of 
stout  paper,  which  is  pasted  on  the  tympan  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tympan  sheet,  to  support  the  white 
paper  when  working,  instead  of  pins ; the  paper  to 
be  printed  rests  in  the  slit  behind  the  tongue,  and 
takes  a good  bearing. 

It  is  seldom  used  except  in  the  best  work,  where 
the  paper  printed  is  fine,  stout,  large,  and  expensive, 
when  extra  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  waste. 

DUODECIMO.  The  size  of  a book,  generally  for  shortness  written 
12mo,  and  hence  frequently  incorrectly  so  pronounced.  It  is  formed  by 
folding  a sheet  of  paper  into  twelve  portions  or  leaves,  making  twenty- 
four  pages.  See  Imposing. 


E. 

EAR  OF  THE  FRISK ET.  A projecting  piece  of  iron  on  the  near 
side  of  the  frisket,  by  taking  hold  of  which  the  pressman  turns  down 
the  frisket,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tympan  ; and  as  it  projects  a little 
beyond  the  tympan,  he  also  raises  the  sheet  off  the  form  by  grasping  it 
aud  the  tympan,  and  by  a quick  motion  quits  hold  of  the  tympan,  and 
turns  up  the  frisket  by  means  of  the  ear.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Thumb  Piece . 

EASY  PULL.  When  the  form  feels  the  force  of  the  spindle  by 
degrees,  till  the  bar  comes  almost  to  the  hither  cheek  of  the  press,  it  is 
called  a Long , or  a Soaking , or  Easy  Pullt  and  is  also  called  a Soft 
Pull;  because  it  comes  soft  and  soakingly  and  easily  down.  — M. 

EASY  WORK.  With  compositors,  printed  copy,  or  a fair  written 
hand,  and  full  of  breaks,  pleases  well,  and  is  called  good  copy,  light, 
easy  work  : with  pressmen,  great  letter  and  a small  form  is  called  easy 
work.  — M. 

The  term  is  not  now  generally  used  : what  Moxon  describes  as  re- 
lating to  compositors  would  now  be  termed  good  copy ; and  with  respect 
to  pressmen  it  would  be  called  light  work,  or  a light  form. 
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EDINBURGH.  Plan  of  a pair  of  Cases  as  used  at  Edinburgh. 
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Quadrats. 

- 

EIGHTEENMO.  Octodecimo,  a sheet  of  paper  folded  into  eighteen 
leaves ; it  is  usually  termed  eighteens. 

Electrotype.  See  Galvanism. 

EMERALD.  The  name  of  a type  one  size  larger  than  Nonpareil, 
and  one  smaller  than  Minion.  It  is  a size  lately  introduced. 

EMPTY  CASE.  When  a compositor  cannot  compose  any  more  out 
of  a case,  from  many  of  the  sorts  being  exhausted,  it  is  termed  an 
empty  case,  or  he  says,  my  Case  is  Empty , although  there  may  be  a 
great  number  of  types  in  it  of  other  sorts. 

EMPTY  PRESS.  A press  that  stands  by,  which  no  workman  works 
at : most  commonly  every  printing  house  has  one  of  them  for  a proof 
press;  viz.  to  make  proofs  on. — M . The  term  is  now  applied  to  those 
presses  only  that  are  unemployed ; the  press  set  apart  to  pull  proofs  at 
is  called  the  Proof  Press.  See  Proof  Press. 

ENGLISH.  The  name  of  a type,  one  size  larger  than  Pica,  and  one 
smaller  than  Great  Primer.  See  Alphabet.  Types. 

ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD.  As  the  method  of  printing  engrav- 
ings on  wood,  here  described,  applies  to  what  is  termed  fine  printing,  it 
may  be  as  well  in  the  outset  to  define  what  is  meant  by  this  expression, 
in  its  application  to  this  subject. 
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Fine  printing,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  the  art  of  obtaining  impressions 
from  an  engraving  on  wood,  of  the  surface  and  the  surface  only,  so  as 
to  produce  the  effect  which  the  artist  intended,  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection. 

There  i3  a material  difference  between  an  engraving  on  wood  and  one 
on  copper : the  first  is  engraved  in  relief,  that  is,  the  lines  are  left  stand- 
ing, and  the  part  which  in  the  impression  is  to  appear  white  is  cut  away 
or,  technically,  blocked  out ; the  lines  of  the  engraving  on  copper,  on  the 
contrary,  are  cut  in  the  metal,  and  the  part  that  is  to  be  white  in  the 
impression  is  left  untouched  in  the  metal  by  the  engraver. 

There  is  also  a material  difference  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  im- 
pressions : those  from  an  engraving  on  wood  are  produced  by  coating 
the  surface  of  the  lines  with  ink  by  beating  it  with  balls  or  passing  a 
roller  over  it,  and  then,  with  a piece  of  paper  upon  it,  submitting  it  to 
pressure  between  two  parallel  plane  surfaces,  or  by  a cylinder  rolling 
over  it.  An  engraving  on  copper  is  smeared  over  the  whole  face  with 
ink,  which  is  worked  into  the  lines ; the  surplus  ink  is  then  wiped  off 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  on  which  a piece  of  paper  is  laid  to  receive  the 
impression,  and  these  are  passed  between  two  cylinders,  which  press  the 
paper  into  the  engraved  lines  by  a violent  squeeze. 

It  will  easily  be  perceived  by  this  slight  description  that  the  two  pro- 
cesses are  completely  distinct  from  each  other,  although  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  nearly  the  same. 

I will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  process  of  producing  impressions 
from  engravings  on  wood  in  a superior  manner. 

After  putting  a block  on  the  press,  the  workman  ought  to  be  very 
gentle  in  the  pull  for  the  first  impression,  to  prevent  an  accident,  which 
has  frequently  occurred  from  thoughtlessness  in  this  particular,  by 
making  the  pull  too  hard,  and  crushing  some  of  the  lines;  by  avoiding 
this  he  will  be  safe,  and  can  proportion  his  pull  to  the  subject.  He 
should  also  examine,  previous  to  pulling,  that  there  be  nothing  on  the 
block  — no  pins  that  he  may  have  for  his  tympan  sheet,  nor  any  needle 
with  which  he  may  have  been  taking  out  a pick.  — Such  accidents  have 
happened,  and  caused  great  trouble  to  the  engraver,  as  well  as  loss 
of  time  and  disappointment ; besides  entailing  a character  of  careless- 
ness on  the  printer. 

In  imposing  a single  block,  where  the  press  is  large  at  which  it  is  to 
be  worked,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  springing  out  of  the  chase  while 
beating,  from  the  quantity  of  furniture  about  it : it  is  a good  remedy  to 
impose  it  in  a job  chase,  and  to  impose  this  chase  again  in  a larger  one  ; 
this  will  cause  it  to  lie  flatter  on  the  press,  and  firmer  in  the  beating,  as 
the  small  chase  can  be  locked  up  tight  in  the  large  one,  without  having 
too  much  furniture,  and  the  large  one  can  be  secured  firmly  on  the  press 
by  quoins  and  the  corner  irons. 

Neither  the  pressure  nor  the  impression  in  an  engraving  on  wood 
should  be  uniformly  equal : if  they  be,  the  effect  that  is  intended  to  be 
produced  by  the  artist  will  fail ; and  instead  of  light,  middle  tint,  and 
shade,  an  impression  will  be  produced  that  possesses  none  of  them  in 
perfection  ; some  parts  will  be  too  hard  and  black,  and  other  parts  have 
neither  pressure  nor  colour  enough,  with  obscurity  and  roughness,  and 
without  any  of  the  mildness  of  the  middle  tint,  which  ought  to  pervade 
great  part  of  an  engraving,  and  on  which  the  eye  reposes  after  viewing 
the  strong  lights  and  the  deep  shades. 

To  produce  the  desired  effect,  great  nicety  and  patience  are  required 
in  the  pressman ; a single  thickness  of  thin  India  paper,  which  is  the 
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paper  I would  always  recommend  to  be  used  as  overlays  for  engravings, 
is*  frequently  required  over  very  small  parts,  with  the  edges  of  it  scraped 
down,  for  it  is  advisable  that  the  overlay  should  never  be  cut  at  the 
edges,  but,  even  where  great  delicacy  of  shape  is  not  required,  that  it 
should  be  torn  into  the  form  wanted,  which  reduces  the  thickness  of 
the  edges,  and  causes  the  additional  pressure  to  blend  with  the  surround- 
ing parts. 

Particular  parts  of  the  impression  will  frequently  come  up  much  too 
strong,  and  other  parts  too  weak,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  take  out 
from  between  the  tympans  a thickness  of  paper,  and  add  an  additional 
tympan  sheet,  cutting  away  those  parts  that  come  off  too  hard,  and  scrap- 
ing down  the  edges ; scraping  away  half  the  thickness  of  a tympan  sheet 
in  small  parts  that  require  to  be  a little  lightened  will  improve  the  im- 
pression. , 

The  light  parts  require  little  pressure,  but  the  depths  should  be 
brought  up  so  as  to  produce  a full  and  firm  impression. 

If  a block  be  hollow  on  the  surface,  underlaying  the  hollow  part  will 
bring  it  up  better  than  overlaying  it,  at  least  so  much  that  it  shall  only 
require  a thickness  or  two  of  paper  as  overlays.  If  a block  be  too  low, 
it  is  advisable  to  underlay  it,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  it  to  the  proper 
height,  in  preference  to  making  use  of  overlays,  for  they  act  in  some 
measure  as  blankets,  being  pressed  into  the  interstices,  and  rendering 
the  lines  thicker  than  in  the  engraving. 

It  will  be  necessary  sometimes,  when  the  surface  of  the  block  is  very 
uneven,  to  tear  away  parts  of  the  paper  in  the  tympan,  to  equalise  the 
impression  where  it  is  too  hard. 

The  pressman  will  find  it  convenient  to  pull  a few  impressions  while 
he  is  making  ready,  on  soiled  or  damaged  India  paper,  for  out  of  these 
he  can  cut  overlays  to  the  precise  shape  and  size  that  is  wanted,  as  he 
will  constantly  find  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  instances  where  great  accu- 
racy is  required  in  overlaying  particular  portions ; and  in  these  instances 
he  cannot  well  do  without  a sharp  penknife  and  a pair  of  good  small 
scissars.  A fine  sharp  bodkin  and  a needle  or  two,  to  take  out  picks, 
are  also  needful ; but  he  should  be  particularly  careful  in  so  using  them 
as  that  he  do  no  injury.  The  best  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  draw  the  bodkin 
or  needle  point  cautiously  in  the  direction  of  the  lines. 

Engravings  that  are  in  the  vignette  form  require  great  attention  to 
keep  the  edges  light  and  clear,  and  in  general  it  is  necessary  to  scrape 
away  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  paper,  in  order  to  lighten  the  impression 
and  keep  it  clean ; for  the  edges  being  irregular,  and  parts,  such  as 
small  branches  of  trees,  leaves,  &c.  straggling,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
freedom  to  the  design,  they  are  subject  to  come  off  too  hard,  and  are  liable 
to  picks,  which  give  great  trouble,  and  are  difficult  to  be  kept  clear  of. 
Bearers  letter-high  placed  round  the  block,  if  they  can  be  applied 
without  the  balls  touching  them,  will  be  found  advantageous ; if  they 
cannot,  pieces  of  reglet,  pasted  on  the  frisket  in  the  usual  way,  and 
taking  a bearing  on  the  furniture,  must  be  substituted,  but  the  high 
bearer  is  to  be  preferred  where  it  can  be  adopted  ; these  bearers  equalise 
the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  engraving,  and  protect  the  edges 
from  the  severity  of  the  pull,  which  is  always  injurious  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  external  lines.  They  also  render  the  subject  more  manageable, 
by  enabling  the  pressman  to  add  to,  or  diminish,  the  pressure  on  par- 
ticular parts,  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

When  great  delicacy  of  impression  is  demanded  in  a vignette,  it  will 
be  found  beneficial,  after  the  engraving  is  beat  with  ink,  to  take  a small 
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ball  without  ink,  and  beat  the  extremities : this  will  not  only  take  away 
any  superfluity  of  ink,  but  will  be  a means  of  preventing  picks,  and 
give  to  the  edges  lightness  and  softness,  particularly  where  distances  are 
represented. 

If  the  extremities  are  engraved  much  lighter  than  the  central  parts, 
underlays  should  be  pasted  on  the  middle  of  the  block,  which  will  give 
a firmer  impression  to  those  central  parts  of  the  subject : it  would  save 
trouble  to  cause  the  block  to  be  a little  rounded  on  the  face,  as  it  would 
give  facility  in  obtaining  a good  impression. 

When  highly  finished  engravings  on  wood  are  worked  separately, 
woollen  cloth,  however  fine,  should  never  be  used  for  blankets,  as  it 
causes  too  much  impression ; two  thicknesses  of  stoutish  hard  smooth 
paper,  in  lieu  of  it,  between  the  tympana  is  better : sometimes  even  a 
piece  of  glazed  pasteboard  is  used  inside  the  outer  tympan.  The  parch- 
ments ought  to  be  in  good  condition,  stretched  tight,  of  a smooth 
surface,  thin,  and  of  regular  thickness,  so  as  to  enable  the  pressman  to 
obtain  an  impression  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  surface  only  of  the 
engraved  lines. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  balls  should  be  in  the  best 
order,  the  same  as  for  the  finest  work ; and  the  pressman  should  be 
very  particular  in  taking  ink,  distributing  his  balls,  and  beating  the  block 
well,  otherwise  he  will  not  obtain  clear,  uniform,  good  impressions.  If 
the  block  be  small,  and  it  is  worked  by  itself,  he  will  find  that  he  can 
take  ink  more  uniformly  in  small  quantities,  by  first  taking  ink  with  a 
pair  of  regular  sized  balls,  and  distributing,  and  then  taking  ink  from 
them  to  work  his  cut  with  ; and  this  more  particularly  if  he  be  using  a 
pair  of  small  balls.  For  this  work  he  ought  always  to  have  the  best  ink 
that  can  be  procured. 

A large  wood  cut  left  on  the  press  stone  all  night  is  very  apt  to  warp ; 
when  this  happens,  a good  method  to  restore  it  to  its  original  flatness 
is  to  lay  it  on  its  face  upon  the  imposing  stone,  with  a few  thicknesses 
of  damp  paper  underneath  it,  and  to  place  the  flat  side  of  a planer  upon 
it,  and  four  or  five  octavo  pages  of  tied  up  letter ; in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  the  block  will  be  restored  to  its  original  flatness.  This 
method  is  preferable  to  steeping  the  block  in  water,  which  has  been 
frequently  practised ; for  the  steeping  swells  the  lines  of  the  engraving, 
and  consequently  affects  the  impression  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
this  operation.  For  retaining  the  original  effect,  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  artist,  I would  carefully  prevent  the  block  ever  being  wet 
with  water,  and,  when  it  had  been  worked  in  a form  with  types,  would 
take  it  out  before  the  form  was  washed. 

To  prevent  this  warping  during  the  dinner  hour  or  the  night,  turn 
the  tympan  down  upon  the  form,  run  the  carriage  in,  and  pulling  the 
bar  handle  home,  fasten  it  to  the  near  cheek  by  the  catch,  where  there  is 
one,  or  else  by  a chain  or  rope,  or  by  a stay  to  the  bar  from  the  off- 
cheek  ; in  iron  presses  this  way  is  efficacious. 

However  long  a time  boxwood  may  be  kept  in  the  log,  it  will 
always  twist  and  warp  when  cut  into  slices  for  engraving,  on  account 
of  fresh  surfaces  being  exposed  to  the  air : large  blocks  may  be  restored 
to  their  flatness  by  laying  them  on  a plane  surface,  with  the  hollow  side 
downward,  without  any  weight  on  them,  in  the  course  of  a night. 

When  only  a few  proofs  are  wanted  from  an  engraving,  good  impres- 
sions may  be  obtained  with  little  trouble  on  dry  India  paper,  with 
about  six  thicknesses  of  the  same  sort  of  paper  laid  over  it,  and  pulled 
without  the  tympan.  This  observation  applies  to  small  cuts,  and  those 
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of  a moderate  size;  if  proofs  are  wanted  from  large  ones,  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  put  the  India  paper  for  a few  minutes  into  a heap 

°f  AfinePen|rkving  on  wood  should  neve*  be  brushed  over  with  lye : 
the  best  method  that  I have  found  in  practice,  is  to  wipe  the  ink  off 
with  a piece  of  fine  woollen  cloth  damped  with  spirits  of  tuH,entl"®  * 
and  if  it  should  get  foul  in  working,  to  clean  it  with  a softish  brush  and 
spirits  of  turpentine.  It  will  be  found  in  practice  that  spirits i of  tur- 
pentine take  off  the  ink  quicker,  and  affect  the  wood  less,  than  any 
other  article  used ; and  the  facility  with  which  the  block  is  again  brought 
into  a ^working  state,  more  than  ^compensates  for  the  trifling .add.tmnsd 
expense  incurred,  as  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  wipe  the  surface 
dry,  and  to  pull  two  or  three  impressions  on  dry  waste  paper. 

The  engravers  always  show  an  impression  when  the  block  is  taken 
home  to  their  employer ; and  this  impression  is  taken  in  a manner, 
where  the  subject  is  not  of  a large  size,  such  as  to  produce  a superior 
effect  to  what  a printer  can  with  a press,  when  he  has  a number  to  do, 
which  are.generally  worked  in  a form  with  types,  and  his  price  so  low 
for  printing,  as  not  to  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  the  subjects.  Ihis 
causes  great  dissatisfaction  to  his  employer,  and  he  is  unable  to  remedy 
the  grievance ; for  the  engraver’s  proof  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
burnisher,  with  one  thickness  of  paper  in  addition  to  that  printed  on, 
so  that  he  can  examine  each  part  to  bring  it  up  where  it  is  required, 
and  leave  the  others  as  delicate  as  he  pleases:  he  thus  obtains  an 
impression  from  the  surface  only,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  best 
ink  that  can  be  procured ; while  the  printer  gives  dissatisfaction,  be- 
cause he  cannot,  in  the  way  of  trade,  perform  impossibilities. 

Papillon,  in  his  work  on  Engraving  on  Wood,  published  in  1766, 
complains  of  a plan  nearly  similar  being  adopted  by  the  French  en- 
gravers, with  which  he  finds  great  fault.  The  following  is  a trans- 
lation of  the  passage : — * 

“ Some  engravers  on  wood  have  the  knack  of  fabricating  the  proofs 
of  their  engravings  far  more  delicately,  and  in  a more  flattering  manner 
than  they  really  ought  to  be;  and  this  is  the  means  they  make  use  ot  — 
thev  first  take  off  two  or  three,  in  order  to  adjust  one  of  them  to  their 
fancy,  and  which  they  think  will  favour  their  imposition;  having  selected 
it,  they  only  beat  anew  the  parts  of  the  block  charged  with  shades  and 
the  deeper  strokes,  in  such  a manner,  that  the  lighter  ones,  distances, 
&c.  being  only  lightly  covered  with  ink,  in  as  far  as  not  being  touched 
in  the  new  beating,  they  retain  no  more  than  what  was  left  by  the  pre- 
ceding impression ; the  result  is,  that  the  new  proof  comes  off  extremely 
delicate  in  those  places,  and  appears  pleasing  to  the  eye  ; but  when  this 
block  is  printed  in  conjunction  with  letterpress,  the  impressions  then 
appear  in  their  natural  state,  and  totally  different  from  that  which  they 
presented  on  delivery  of  the  work.  The  strokes  are  of  one  equal  tint, 
hard,  and  devoid  of  softness,  and  the  distances  are  often  less  delicate 
than  the  foregrounds.  I shall  risk  little  by  saying  that  all  the  three  Le 
Sueurs  have  made  use  of  this  trick.” 

The  pressman  will  find  it  an  advantage,  if  it  be  necessary  to  do  full 
justice  to  an  engraving,  to  have  a good  impression  from  the  engraver, 
and  place  it  before  him  as  a pattern,  and  then  arrange  the  overlays,  &c., 
till  he  produces  a facsimile  in  effect ; but  the  most  valuable  lesson  will 
be  when  he  can  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  artist  at  the  press  side,  to 
direct  him  in  making  ready  the  cut,  and  I would  advise  him  by  no 
means  to  be  impatient  at  the  tediousness  of  the  operation,  as  he  will 
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obtain  more  information  how  to  produce  a fine  impression  by  this  than 
by  any  other  means.  It  will  also  instruct  him  how  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  draftsman  and  the  engraver,  with  regard  to  effect,  in  a way  superior 
to  any  other ; and  will,  with  care  and  attention,  ultimately  lead  ljim  to 
excellence  in  printing  engravings  on  wood. 

An  assertion  is  now  generally  promulgated,  that  machine  printing  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  press,  even  for  engravings  on  wood,  and  thus 
misleading  publishers  and  the  public.  When  I come  to  speak  of 
machines,  and  of  presses,  I will  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  principle  of  a machine  that  it  can  equal  a press  in 
producing  fine  work. 

Errand  Boy.  See  Devil. 

ERRATA.  A list  of  errors  that  have  escaped  both  the  author  and 
the  printer.  It  is  generally  printed  in  a small  type  at  the  end  of  the 
work.  It  should  always  be  kept  down,  and  never  brought  out  in  a 
prominent  manner.  Some  authors  seem  partial  to  extend  the  errata, 
by  noticing  the  most  trifling  mistakes,  such  for  instance  as  a turned 
letter,  and  adding  corrections  of  the  writing  and  of  misstatements  of  facts, 
as  well  as  new  facts  which  may  have  arisen ; and  all  under  the  name 
errata,  as  if  they  were  entirely  the  errors  of  the  printer ; in  this  case 
they  ought  to  be  styled  Corrections  and  Additions.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  insert  in  the  errata  any  thing  that  does  not  affect 
the  sense.  Mr.  Beloe,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  states  that  “the 
book  which  is  distinguished  by  the  greatest  number  of  errata  on  record, 
is  that  containing  the  works  of  Pica  Mirandula,  printed  at  Strasburgh 
in  1507,  by  a printer  of  the  name  of  Knoblouch.  The  errata  of  this 
volume  occupy  no  less  than  fifteen  folio  pages.” 

ETHIOPIC.  The  Ethiopic  language  is  descended  from  the  Hebrew, 
yet  approaching  nearer  to  the  Arabic  than  to  any  other  of  the  Semitic 
languages.  It  observes  the  order  of  reading  and  writing  from  left 
to  right,  in  common  with  the  other  languages  of  the  same  origin. 
It  has  twenty -six  characters  peculiar  to  itself,  of  which  the  order,  figure, 


name, 

and 

power  are  as 

follow 

— 

1. 

U: 

Hoi. 

hf 

il 

14. 

h: 

Caph. 

Ci 

D 

2. 

A: 

Lawi. 

h 

b 

15. 

0: 

Wawe. 

w. 

1 

3. 

rh: 

Haut. 

K 

n 

16. 

0: 

Ain. 

a. 

y 

4. 

<R. 

Mai. 

m, 

0 

17. 

H: 

Zai. 

z Fr. 

r 

5. 

UJ: 

Saut 

ss, 

D 

18. 

P: 

Jaman. 

j> 

9 

6. 

Z: 

Rees. 

rt 

19. 

Dent. 

di 

1 

7.. 

ft: 

Saat. 

ssf 

V 

20. 

T: 

Geml. 

8. 

+ : 

’Kaph. 

% 

P 

21. 

m: 

'Tait. 

D 

9. 

fl: 

Beth. 

22. 

ft: 

Tait 

'P> 

D 

10. 

t: 

Tawi. 

ti 

n 

23. 

ft: 

'Zadai. 

5f 

11. 

Hi: 

Harm. 

hi 

n 

24. 

0: 

’Zappa. 

’*i 

)£ 

12. 

Nahas. 

a 

25. 

d\ 

Aph. 

f 

£3 

13. 

A: 

Alph. 

at 

K 

26. 

T: 

Psa. 

P> 

£3 

Of  these  ft : and  T : are  used  only  in  words  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin. 
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In  expressing  Arabic  these  seven,  ft:  + : h\  Yl  S H:  fTl  !>  and  in 

Portuguese  and  Italian  these  three,  : fl  l and  A are  made  use  of  with 
the  addition  of  certain  horns. 

Moreover,  none  of  the  above  letters  are  connected,  except  *1 which, 
in  the  name  of  God,  sometimes  coalesces  with  H I,  in  this  manner  :> 
as  AWvfVh>C: 

The  power  of  the  letters  approaches  nearest  to  those  which  have  been 
added,  whence  it  appears  that  U l : and  ^ :,  also  UJ  : and  ft  :,  also  A : 
and  0 :>  and  lastly  8 : and  0 :,  are  generally  pronounced  in  the  same 
manner,  which  causes  no  small  confusion  in  writing,  as  one  cognate 
letter  is  often  put  for  another,  so  that  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
in  looking  for  a word  in  the  lexicon,  that  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  under 
one  letter,  we  should  continue  our  researches  under  the  cognate. 

These  four  8:,  and  8:  or  0:,  have  a sound  altogether 

at  variance  with  European  custom,  and  the  correct  pronunciation  can 
only  be  learnt  by  hearing.  But  one  destitute  of  a preceptor  may  approach 
nearer  to  their  genuine  sounds,  by  first  prefixing  to  each  the  power 
of  the  vowel  i,  thus,  ik,  it,  ip,  iz,  and  afterwards,  having  substituted  in 
its  place  an  apostrophe,  he  may  add  the  vowels,  in  this  manner  'k-a,  *k-e, 
'k-i,  &c.,  and  similarly  with  ’t-a,  *p-a,  ' z-a,  &c. 

In  Ethiopic  the  numbers  are  not  represented  by  the  letters,  but  by 
certain  peculiar  figures  formed  apparently  from  the  Greek  letters,  and 
which  are  included  within  two  small  lines,  in  the  following  manner : — 


1. 

0: 

/ 

u 

50. 

V: 

2. 

8: 

p 

60. 

S:  ? 

3. 

7 

7 

70. 

C: 

4. 

0: 

S' 

80. 

TT : 

r 

5. 

/ 

e 

90. 

V 

6. 

— 

/ 

S 

100. 

P:  / 

7. 

? 

200. 

GP:  <r' 

8. 

V 

300. 

fP:  * 

9. 

0: 

e7 

400. 

OP : v,  &c. 

10. 

7: 

t 

i 

1000. 

7P : because  in  writ- 

20. 

T: 

x7 

ing  and  speaking  they 
say  OUJCT : : 

30. 

W: 

X7 

ten  hundreds . 

[Where  blanks  occur  in  the  Ethiopic, 

40. 

U[: 

/ 

the  characters  are  not  in  the  British 

1 founderies.] 

The  other  numbers  are  compounded  from  these,  the  greater  being 
always^  placed  first,  as  _I0 : : 12.  &c.  TO : 21.  'XG ! 22. &c.  PO : 

101.  PG:  102. 
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In  Ethiopic  the  vowels  are  not  expressed  by  particular  letters,  as  in 
the  European,  or  by  separate  points,  as  in  the  Oriental  languages,  but 
by  certain  small  lines  or  circles  annexed  to  the  top,  middle,  or  bottom  of 
the  letters  themselves,  or  by  the  shortening  or  lengthening  of  one  of  the 
strokes,  which  changes  are  in  number  seven ; whence  arise  so  many  orders 
of  letters,  or  rather  of  syllables,  of  which  the  first  is  considered  as  the 
simple  figure,  and  the  remainder  as  compound,  and  are  read  — the  first 
by  a short,  the  second  by  u,  the  third  by  t,  the  fourth  by  a long,  the 
fifth  by  e long,  the  sixth  by  e or  y short,  and  the  seventh  by  o;  in  this 
manner : 


I. 

a. 

II. 

u. 

III. 

i. 

IV. 

a. 

V. 

e. 

VI. 

VII. 

0. 

H. 

U: 

1>: 

V: 

«: 

y: 

0: 

L. 

A: 

A>: 

A,: 

A: 

A.: 

A: 

A*: 

H. 

rh: 

rtv : 

rfx: 

rK: 

fh: 

rh: 

M. 

<*>. 

°\i 

0). 

<P: 

S. 

UJ: 

U>: 

Ui.: 

Ul: 

Ut: 

<UJ: 

V: 

R. 

i: 

4: 

u 

Li 

C: 

C: 

S. 

hi 

ft,: 

A.: 

ft: 

h: 

ft: 

A: 

’K. 

+ : 

«fe: 

t: 

3*: 

t: 

#: 

B. 

n : 

ft- : 

A.: 

0: 

a: 

•A: 

0: 

T. 

+ : 

1?: 

t: 

t : 

't : 

: 

H. 

Hi: 

•V: 

'hi 

■<?: 

N. 

. *•: 

9: 

1: 

A. 

A: 

A>: 

A.: 

A: 

a: 

A: 

A: 

C. 

h: 

T>: 

h.: 

n: 

n.: 

A: 

P: 

W. 

( D.: 

t: 

T: 

T: 

O’: 

A. 

0: 

O: 

<1: 

°i: 

6: 

/>: 

Z. 

H: 

H’! 

K: 

H: 

a: 

"W: 

H: 

J. 

P: 

P: 

ft: 

?\ 

ft: 

£: 

ft: 

D. 

Z\ 

*: 

J?: 

fi  : 

Ai 

ft: 

G. 

1: 

T: 

Hi 

3: 

Hi 

*1: 

1: 

'T. 

m: 

flV: 

m.: 

m.: 

'P: 

m: 

'P. 

ft: 

ft.: 

ft.: 

8: 

ft.: 

ft: 

ft: 

’Z. 

8: 

ft.: 

ft.: 

8: 

ft,: 

ft: 

8: 

’Z. 

0: 

0-: 

ft: 

Q : 

ft: 

6: 

/>: 

F. 

<£: 

ti.: 

<£i 

<: 

4: 

*4: 

<C: 

P. 

T: 

T: 

T: 

J: 

T: 

7: 

T: 
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The  diphthongs  are  formed  not  only  by  the  letters  (D1 : and  JB  mutes 
of  the  sixth  order,  after  a letter  of  the  first  or  fourth  order,  as,  for 
instance,  ft(D,£rli  : months , it  is  appointed ; but  also  the 

four  letters  + '’i : ft:  and  1 : with  the  addition  of  certain  peculiar 
points,  are  generally  considered  to  form  diphthongs  in  the  first,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  orders,  in  this  manner : 


I. 

ua. 

hi. 

ui. 

IV. 

ua. 

y. 

ue. 

VI. 

uy. 

’K. 

+•: 

i: 

H. 

%• 

Q. 

rr: 

T*: 

G. 

1: 

a: 

-l4-: 

In  Ethiopic  each  separate  word  is  distinguished  by  two  thick  points, 
and  the  periods  by  four  or  more ; there  are  no  marks  of  accentuation. 

The  preceding  observations  are  extracted  from  a small  treatise  on  the 
elements  of  Ethiopic  grammar  by  George  Otho,  professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  languages  at  Marburg  in  Hesse  Cassel,  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  being  indebted  for  his  information  to  Ludolph ; and  bound 
in  connexion  with  the  “ Fundamenta  Punctationis  Linguae  Sanctae”  of 
Jacob  Alting,  printed  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  2 vols.,  1717. 

Ethiopic  Types  in  the  British  Founderies. 

English . — Oxford  University.  Thorowgood  & Besley.  Formerly 
Bynneman’s. 

Pica, — Caslon  & Livermore.  Thorowgood  & Besley.  Walton’s  Poly- 
glot; through  Andrews’s  and  James’s  founderies  to  Fry. 

ETRUSCAN.  The  confines  of  ancient  Etruria  bordered  closely 
upon  the  city  of  Rome,  being  separated  from  it  only  by  the  Tyber  to 
the  south-east  and  south.  There  is  proof,  indeed,  that  almost  all  Italy 
was  at  one  time  under  the  power  of  Etruria. 

Although  the  Etrurians  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  highest  point  of 
civilization,  and  even  of  luxury,  at  an  early  period,  whilst  Rome  had  as 
yet  no  existence,  and  to  have  been  distinguished  in  a variety  of  respects 
far  beyond  the  people  of  surrounding  nations,  we  are  almost  wholly 
ignorant  of  their  history,  and  even  their  origin  is  involved  in  the 
greatest  doubt. 

The  people  of  Etruria,  called  by  the  Romans  Etrusci  or  Tusci,  are 
styled  Tyrrheni  or  Tyrseni  by  the  Greek  historians. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Etruscan  question  are  increased  by  a difference 
of  statement  and  of  opinion  in  the  accounts  recorded  on  the  subject, 
by  Herodotus  and  Dionysius,  two  of  the  greatest  antiquaries  and  his- 
torians of  ancient  times. 

Herodotus,  who,  says  Athenseus  (lib.  xii.),  obtained  his  account  from 
Lydians,  gives  to  the  Tyrrheni  a Lydian  origin,  and  states  that  they 
emigrated  under  the  command  of  Tyrrhenus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Atys  ; 
while  Dionysius,  partly  because  Xanthus,  an  historian  of  Lydia,  is  silent 
respecting  this  emigration,  will  not  allow  the  tradition  to  be  true,  but 
imagines  them  to  have  come  from  the  north.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
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both  are  in  part  correct : the  earlier  portion  of  the  Etrurians  might 
have  come  from  the  north,  while  the  later  colony  (who  must  have  been 
advanced  in  civilization  to  have  effected  the  voyage)  might  have  been 
Lydians ; and  in  all  probability  these  subsequent  settlers  constituted  the 
dominant  portion  of  the  invaders  of  Etruria.  — Sir  William  GelVs 
Topography  of  Rome , 8vo.  1834?. 

The  Etruscan  language  must  have  been  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician.  For,  whether  we  consider  them  as  de- 
scended from  Ashur,  Peleg,  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  or  even  Celtes, 
and  from  some  of  these  they  undoubtedly  descended,  their  language 
must  have  been  either  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  or 
nearly  related  to  them.  The  first  Pelasgic  settlements  in  Etruria 
could  not  have  been  many  centuries  after  the  deluge,  and  very  few 
after  the  dispersion ; and  at  that  time  the  languages,  or  rather  dialects, 
of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Celtes,  Syrians,  Arabs,  &c., 
must  have  approached  extremely  near  to  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians, 
which  the  learned  allow  to  have  been  almost  the  same.  With  regard  to 
the  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians  migrating  into  Etruria,  after  the  first 
colonies  of  the  Pelasgi  or  Tyrsenians  settled  there,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  their  language  had  received  but  little  alteration  from  the  primitive 
Hebrew.  So  that  both  sacred  and  profane  history  concur  to  evince  the 
Hebrew,  Phoenician,  and  Etruscan  tongues  to  have  been,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  nearly  the  same. 

This  likewise  farther  appears  from  the  letters  and  manner  of  writing 
anciently  used  in  Etruria.  The  letters  are  almost  the  same  with  those 
of  the  earliest  Greeks,  brought  by  Cadmus  out  of  Phoenicia.  The 
manner  of  writing  is  purely  Oriental,  the  letters  being  drawn  from  the 
right  hand  to  the  left,  consonant  to  the  practice  of  the  Eastern  nations. 
The  former  point  is  rendered  indisputably  clear  by  the  Eugubian  tables, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sigean  inscription,  and  the  latter  by  a bare 
perusal  of  the  generality,  .of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions.  Nay,  the  very 
remote  antiquity  of  the  first  colonies  that  settled  in  Etruria,  as  well  as 
of  the  Etruscan  language  and  alphabet,  may  be  easily  inferred  from 
those  inscriptions.  For  as  the  Pelasgic  alphabet,  that  prevailed  in 
Greece  before  the  age  of  Deucalion,  consisted  of  sixteen  letters,  the 
Etruscan  or  Pelasgic  alphabet,  first  brought  into  Italy,  composed  of 
only  thirteen  letters,  must  have  preceded  the  reign  of  that  prince.  The 
high,  not  to  say  almost  incredible,  antiquity  of  the  Etruscan  language 
and  alphabet,  has  been  clearly  evinced  in  two  dissertations,  by  Mr.  J. 
Swinton,  printed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1746.  — Univ.  Hist.  8vo. 
vol.  xvi.  1748. 

The  author  of  a w Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  in  1839,”  in  a 
visit  to  General  Galassi’s  museum  at  Rome,  says,  “ If  we  had  been  sur- 
prised at  Campanari  s exhibition,  we  were  petrified  at  the  general’s. 
Here  we  saw  an  immense  breastplate ' of  gold,  which  had  been  fastened 
on  each  shoulder  by  a most  delicately  wrought  gold  fibula,  with  chains 
like  those  now  made  at  Trichinopoly.  The  breastplate  was  stamped 
with  a variety  of  arabesques  and  small  patterns,  as  usual  in  the  Egyptian 
style.  The  head  had  been  crowned  with  fillets  and  circular  ornaments 
of  pure  gold,  and  a rich  mantle  had  covered  the  body,  flowered  with  the 
same  material.  In  this  grave  also  had  been  found  a quantity  of  arms, 
round  bronze  shields  with  a boss  in  the  centre  which  was  stamped, 
spears,  lances,  and  arrows ; a bier  of  brotoze,  as  perfect  as  if  made  a 
year  ago  ; a tripod,  with  a vessel  containing  some  strange  looking  lumps 
of  a resinous  substance,  and  which  on  being  burnt  proved  to  be  per- 
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fumes  so  intensely  strong,  that  those  who  tried  them  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  room.  There  were  many  small  images,  perhaps  of  lares,  or  of 
ancestors,  in  terra  cotta  that  had  been  ranged  in  double  lines  close  to 
the  bier ; also  some  large  common  vessels  for  wine  and  oil,  and  some 
finely  painted  vases  and  tazze,  with  black  figures  upon  a red  ground, 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  dead.  There  were  wheels  of  a car 
upon  which  the  bier  had  been  brought  into  the  sepulchre,  and  many 
other  things  which  I do  not  remember ; but  the  wonder  of  all  these 
treasures  was  a sort  of  inkstand  of  terra  cotta,  which  had  served  as  a 
schoolmaster’s  A.  B.  C.  On  it  were  the  Etruscan  letters,  first  in 
alphabet,  and  then  in  syllables,  and  both  the  letters  and  the  syllables  are 
the  same  as  the  oldest  form  of  the  Greek.  It  was  deciphered  by  Dr. 
Lepsius,  and  is  the  key  to  all  we  at  present  know,  and  will  be  the  basis 

of  all  we  are  ever  likely  to  know,  of  the  Etruscan  tongue.” “ This 

humble  article  is  likely  to  prove  to  Europe,  what  the  stones  of  Alex- 
andria and  Rosetta  have  been  before  it,  the  dictionary  of  a lost  language, 
and  the  interpreter  of  an  extinct  race.” 

“ I noted  that  upon  this  inkstand  were  four  alphabets  engraved,  and 
after  each  the  syllables,  — thus,  ba,  be,  bi,  &c.,  ma,  me,  mi,  and  so 
forth ; that  one  of  these  is  in  the  oldest  or  archaic  form  of  the  Greek 
alphabetic  letters,  and  that  hence  connexion  is  likely  to  be  traced  and 
demonstrated  between  the  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  and  Pelasgic.” 


The  Primitive  Etruscan  Alphabet . 


M. 

M. 

A. 

A. 

M. 

N. 

a. 

E. 

1. 

P. 

0. 

F. 

q.  q. 

R. 

B. 

H. 

z. 

S. 

i. 

I. 

+. 

T. 

3. 

K. 

>1. 

L. 

To  these  letters  may  be  added  the  four  following  complex  characters 
W1)  1%  and 

Etruscan  in  the  British  Founderies . 


Pica. — Caslon  and  Livermore.  Cut  by  Caslon  for  the  celebrated 
linguist,  the  Rev.  John  Swinton,  Oxford,  about  1733. 

EVEN  LINES.  When  a piece  of  printing  has  to  be  executed  in  great 
haste,  a number  of  compositors  are  employed  on  it,  and  the  .copy  is 
cut  into  small  pieces  for  each,  to  facilitate  the  making-up,  imposing, 
and  the  general  furthering  of  the  work  ; if  the  copy  should  be  in  long 
paragraphs,  the  compositors  * have  each  to  begin  a line  and  to  make 
their  copy  end  a line,  frequently  with  great  irregularity  of  spacing ; 
this  is  termed  making  even  lines.  In  daily  newspapers  it  is  of  constant 
occurrence. 

EVEN  PAGE.  The  second,  fourth,  sixth,  or  any  other  even  num- 
bered page  is  called  an  even  page. 

Exclamation,  Note  of.  See  Punctuation. 

EXERCISING  THE  PELT.  Frequently  currying  a pelt,  to  get  it 
into  condition,  is  termed  Exercising  the  Pelt , or  Giving  the  Pelt 
Exercise. 
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F. 

FAC.  Before  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Europe,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  production  of  books,  the  Librarii  or  writers  of  books,  in 
Rome,  were  a regular  company  who  had  several  immunities : their  busi- 
ness was  a trade,  and  they  were  regulated  by  certain  laws.  Besides  these 
writers  of  books,  there  were  artists  whose  profession  was  to  ornament  and 
paint  manuscripts,  who  were  called  Illuminators ; the  writers  of  books 
nrst  finished  their  part,  and  the  illuminators  embellished  them  with  orna- 
mented letters  and  paintings.  We  frequently  find  blanks  left  in  manu- 
scripts for  the  illuminators  which  were  never  filled  up.  Some  of  the 
ancient  manuscripts  are  gilt  and  burnished  in  a style  superior  to  later 
times.  Their  colours  were  excellent,  and  their  skill  in  preparing  them 
was  very  great. 

This  practice,  of  introducing  ornaments,  drawings,  emblematical 
figures,  and  even  portraits  into  manuscripts,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Varro 
wrote  the  lives  of  seven  hundred  illustrious  Romans,  which  he  enriched 
with  their  portraits,  as  Pliny  attests  in  his  Natural  History.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  was  the  author  of  a work  on  the  actions  of 
the  great  men  amongst  the  Romans,  which  he  ornamented  with  their 
portraits,  as  appears  in  his  life  by  Cornelius  Nepos ; but  these  have  not 
been  transmitted  to  posterity.  However  there  are  many  precious  docu- 
ments remaining,  which  exhibit  the  advancement  and  decline  of  the  arts 
in  different  ages  and  countries.  These  inestimable  paintings  and  illu- 
minations, display  the  manners,  customs,  habits,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and 
military,  weapons  and  instruments  of  war,  utensils  and  architecture  of 
the  ancients ; they  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  illustrating  many  important 
facts,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  executed. 
In  these  treasures  of  antiquity  are  preserved  a great  number  of  specimens 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  which  were  executed  before  the  arts  and 
sciences  fell  into  neglect  and  contempt  The  manuscripts  containing 
these  specimens,  form  a valuable  part  of  the  riches  preserved  in  the  prin- 
cipal libraries  of  Europe.  The  Royal,  Cottonian,  and  Harleian  libraries, 
as  also  those  in  the  two  Universities  in  England,  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
the  Imperial  at  Vienna,  the  Royal  at  Paris,  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  and 
many  others. 

When  the  art  of  printing  was  first  applied  in  Europe  to  the  production 
of  books,  they  were  in  imitation  of,  and  sold  as,  manuscripts ; and  blanks 
were  left  at  the  commencement  of  the  respective  divisions  of  the  work, 
for  the  illuminator  to  fill  in  with  the  proper  letters,  and  ornaments,  as 
was  usual  in  manuscripts,  and  so  close  was  the  imitation  that,  even  in 
our  own  time,  it  has  required  the  assistance  of  a chemical  test  to  ascer- 
tain which  was  manuscript  and  which  was  printed.  When  the  secret  of 
printing  was  divulged,  and  the  deception  could  not  be  continued,  orna- 
mental letters  of  a large  size  were  introduced,  and  printed  with  two 
colours,  generally  red  and  blue,  the  letter  being  of  one  colour,  and  flou- 
rishes, extending  the  whole  length  of  the  page,  in  the  other,  so  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  done  with  a pen  ; then  succeeded  various  gro- 
tesque figures,  in  attitudes  to  resemble  letters ; afterwards  small  Roman 
Capital  Letters,  with  ornaments  round  them  forming  a square  design ; 
subsequently  the  block  was  pierced  so  that  any  letter  could  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  ornamented  part  could  be  used  for  any  initial ; the  next 
descent  was  for  the  letter  founders  to  cast  the  ornament  in  type  metal, 
and  pierce  it  for  general  use,  and  these  cast  ornaments  for  letters  were 
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called  Facs,  as  an  abbreviation,  I believe,  for  Facsimile.  The  last  de- 
scent was  to  the  extreme,  to  put  a plain  Roman  Capital  Letter,  frequently 
extending  four  or  five  lines  in  depth ; and  this  is  the  substitute  for  a 
beautiful  coloured  drawing. 

FACE  OF  A LETTER.  The  surface  of  that  extremity  of  the  type 
which  bears  the  letter. 

FACE  OF  A PAGE,  or  Form.  The  superficies  of  a page  or  form, 
where  the  faces  of  every  letter  lie  in  the  same  plain.  — M, 

FALLING  OUT.  The  same  as  Dropping  out,  which  see,  But 
this  term  is  more  generally  applied  to  a page,  a quarter,  or  a whole  form, 
when  any  one  of  them  falls  out  of  a chase  from  the  shrinking  of  the 
quoins  and  furniture. 

In  summer  time  particularly,  forms  in  chase  require  to  be  frequently 
examined,  and  the  quoins  tightened,  to  prevent  this  accident,  and  more 
especially  when  they  have  been  imposed  in  wet  furniture.  Compositors 
should  neither  be  negligent,  nor  forgetful  of  this,  as  in  the  progress  of  a 
work  the  forma  are  in  their  charge,  and  if  the  whole  of  a form,  or  part  of 
it,  falls  out,  they  not  only  have  to  distribute  the  pie,  but  to  recompose 
the  matter  gratuitously. 

FANNING.  This  is  a term  used  in  the  Warehouse,  in  counting  paper. 
It  consists  of  taking  hold  of  the  right  hand  lower  corner  of  a portion  of 
the  paper  between  the  flat  side  of  the  fore  finger  and  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  and  pinching  it  tolerably  tight ; then  with  a twist  of  the  wrist 
turning  the  right  hand  edge  of  the  paper  up,  and  running  the  left  hand 
oyer  the  surface  of  the  paper,  it  separates  the  sheets  at  the  top  corner,  so 
as  to  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a fan,  and  enables  the  person  to 
count  it  with  facility. 

FAT.  With  compositors,  short  pages,  blank  pages,  and  light  open 
matter : with  pressmen,  light  forms,  forms  that  only  require  one  pull 
at  wooden  presses ; and  very  small  numbers,  such  as  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  copies  each,  are  termed  Fat. 

Fat.  See  Beat  Fat. — M, 

FAT  FACE,  or  Fat  Letter,  is  a letter  with  a broad  stem.  For 
observations  on  them  and  specimens,  sec  Type. 

Fat  Form.  See  Fat. 

Fat  Work.  See  Fat. 

FEET  OF  A PRESS.  The  frame  of  a wooden  press  that  lies  hori- 
zontally on  the  floor,  into  which  the  cheeks  and  hind  posts  are  inserted  by 
means  of  mortises  and  tenons. 

FELT.  Pieces  of  felted  hats.  This  is  the  best  substitute  for  scale- 
board,  when  there  is  a deficiency  of  that  article,  to  use  as  cards  in  the 
head  of  a press  ; and  even  when  there  is  no  scarcity  of  scaleboard,  a few 
pieces  put  in  improve  the  pull.  See  Cards. 

FINE  PRESSWORK.  This  is  the  technical  term  for  presswork  of 
superior  quality ; it  is  in  some  measure  indefinite,  for,  as  presswork  is 
paid  a certain  price  for  a given  number,  and  the  price  advances  accord- 
ing to  the  time  and  care  bestowed  on  it,  that  for  which  the  lowest  price 
is  paid  is  termed  common  work,  and  after  the  price  has  advanced  about 
one  half  in  addition,  it  is  styled  fine  work ; although  it  may  advance 
gradually  to  six  times  the  lowest  price,  or  more,  it  is  still  called  fine 
work. 

In  aiming  at  excellence  in  printing,  it  will  be  found  that  Presswork 
deserves  particular  consideration,  as  a part  on  which  the  beauty  of  a book 
so  much  depends. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  endeavour  to  define  more 
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particularly  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Fine  Presswork,  for  except  this 
be  understood,  we  shall  come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  workmen 
vary  in  their  opinions  respecting  it,  and  frequently  produce  sheets  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  colour  in  the  same  volume,  when  it  is  done  at  different 
presses,  and  all  under  the  name  of  the  finest  work ; and  when  the  same 
person  either  actually  prints  the  whole,  or  superintends  it,  the  work  will 
be  executed  according  to  his  criterion,  without  any  fixed  rule  whereby 
to  decide ; thus  one  man  shall  produce  the  finest  work,  according  to  his 
opinion,  of  a pale  grey  colour,  while  another  will  produce  it  so  black  and 
surcharged  with  colour,  that  if  the  ink  be  not  of  a very  good  quality,  it 
will  not  only  smear,  but  the  paper  at  the  edges  of  the  letters,  nay,  even 
the  whole  page,  will  be  tinged  with  the  oil  which  separates  from  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  ink,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  all  beauty_of 
workmanship. 

Fine  Presswork  is  the  art  of  printing  perfect  impressions  from  the  sur- 
face of  engravings  in  relief. 

By  obtaining  perfect  impressions,  I would  be  understood  that  the  sub- 
ject transferred  to  paper  should  be  an  impression  from  the  surface  and 
the  surface  only  of  the  engraved  lines,  of  such  a tone  as  to  produce  all 
the  effect  of  which  the  subject  is  capable,  without  either  superfluity  or 
deficiency  of  colour. 

Having  thus  defined  my  meaning  of  the  term  Fine  Presswork,  I shall 
speak  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  produced,  which  may  be  of  use 
to  those  who  have  not  had  opportunities  of  printing  splendid  books. 

The  press  ought  to  be  in  the  best  condition,  otherwise  there  will  be  no 
certainty  of  the  impression  being  equal,  except  with  great  trouble  and 
loss  of  time.  The  joints  of  the  tympan  should  not  have  any  play;  if  they 
have,  it  will  affect  the  register,  which  being  out  disfigures  the  appearance 
of  the  book ; it  also  causes  a great  risk  of  producing  slurs  and  doubles : 
the  most  certain  way  of  having  them  without  play  is  to  construct  them 
on  centres,  so  that  if  they  should  work  a little  loose,  they  can  at  any 
time,  with  the  greatest  ease,  be  tightened  by  means  of  the  screws  on 
which  the  centres  are  formed. 

The  parchments  on  the  tympans  should  be  thin,  and  of  a uniform 
thickness,  and  stretched  on  the  tympans  so  as  not  to  be  flaccid.  It  is 
said  that  the  French  printers  in  their  finest  works  used  silk  on  the  tym- 
pans, on  account  of  its  thinness,  its  smoothness,  and  uniformity. 

The  face  of  the  platen  ought  to  be  a true  plane,  and  parallel  to  the 
press  stone,  or  table.  It  will  be  found  in  practice  that  an  iron  platen  is 
superior  to  a wooden  one  for  producing  a sharp  clear  impression,  where 
fine  work  is  wanted ; for,  by  discarding  woollen  blankets,  the  pressure 
must  be  increased  to  obtain  this  effect,  which  indents  wood,  and  then 
requires  so  many  overlays  to  make  a uniform  impression,  that  they  pro- 
duce nearly  the  same  effect  as  blankets,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  new 
face  the  surface  frequently,  which  is  inconvenient  and  expensive ; the  iron 
platen  is  not  subject  to  this  inconvenience ; but  it  is  more  liable  to  injure 
the  types,  as  it  will  not  yield  ; and  should  there  be  any  inequality  on  the 
surface  of  the  form,  owing  to  it  not  being  well  planed  down,  or  to  any 
extraneous  matter  being  upon  it  or  under  it,  the  types  must  give  way, 
and  be  destroyed.  Generally  speaking,  the  iron  platen  wears  the  types 
more  than  a wooden  one. 

The  head  of  the  press  should  be  so  justified  as  to  produce  what  is 
termed  a soaking  pull ; that  is,  the  form  should  begin  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  platen  when  about  two  thirds  down ; then,  when  the  bar  is  pulled 
home,  or  what  is  technically  called  cheeked,  which  I would  always  recom- 
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^crSable  Edition  of  power,  owing  to  the  combmed  actum  of 

^Ru'hven ■f^TSSS^to  is  suspended  from  the  head  and 
hrouehtover  the  fom  by  means  of  small  wheels  with  grooves  in  their 
edges  running  on  the  ribs,  the  puli  is  regulated  by  screws  °°  the.^oclJ!  ^ 
piJces,  and  afso  through  the  springs  by  which  it  rests  on  the  nbs,  t 
t :*  npnrp.r  to.  or  remove  it  from  the  torm. 

b InClymer’s  Columbian  press,  where  the  power  is  obtainedbyacom- 
a flip  null  is  regulated  by  a screw  that  connects  the  bar  with 

the  lever,  and  additionally  by  thin  plates  of  iron  placed  upon  the  top  of 
toe  platon  under  the  bottom  of  the  spindle.  It  is  also  regulated  in  the 
same  way,  in  the  Albion  press,  as  originally  constructed  by  R.  W.  Cope. 

In  Sherwin  and  Cope’s  Imperial  press  the  pull  is  justified  by  a wedge 
above  the  head  of  toe  spindle  or  bolt  in  the  front,  which  has  a screw 
attached  to  it  with  a projecting  head,  by  which  the  pull  is  adjusted  to  the 
greatest  nicety,  with  east  and  facility.  Mr.  Hopkinson  has  adopted  the 
fame  plan  in  the  Albion  press  since  it  came  under  his  management  on 

^The^d vantage  ofP having  a good  press  will  be  ^ 

duction  of  fine  work,  if  the  types  are  much  worn ; for  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  produce  a sharp  clear  impression  if  the  perfect  shape  of  the 
letter  and  the  fine  lines  are  rounded  and  worn  away  by  mucli  use.  ^ in 
consequence  of  this  roundness  of  the  letter  from  wear,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  much  blanket  in  the  tympan  to  bring  up  the  shape  ot  the 
whole  letter,  which  will  produce  a gross  and  indelicate  impression  oi 

more  than  the  surface.  ...  . _ 

I have  been  told  that  Didot,  of  Paris,  in  his  most  splendid  works,  never 
printed  more  than  three  sheets  from  the  same  fount  of  letter,  when  it  was 
sent  to  the  melting  pot,  and  replaced  by  a new  fount.  wiaafo .. 

The  colour  of  the  ink  must  depend  on  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  mastei 
printer; — but  no,  I am  mistaken,  for,  unless  he  prepares  his  own  ink,  ne 
is  obliged  to  use  that  only  which  is  manufactured  for  general  use ; an 
there  is  little  if  any  choice  in  purchasing  this  article,  when  it  is 
of  a superior  quality.  Leaving  the  particular  shade  or  tone  out  ot  t e 
question,  I will  state  my  opinion  as  to  what  the  qualities  of  black  printing 
ink  ought  to  be  for  fine  work. 

Intenseness  of  colour. 

Impalpability. 
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Covering  the  surface  perfectly  of  the  type  or  engraving. 

Quitting  the  surface  of  the  type  or  engraving,  when  the  paper  is 
pressed  on  it,  and  adhering  to  the  paper. 

Not  smearing  after  it  is  printed. 

Retaining  its  first  appearance  without  any  change. 

Ink  ought  to  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  smoothness,  either  in  a mill 
or  on  a stone  with  a mullar ; and  this  is  essentially  necessary,  as  the 
process  gives  it  the  next  quality — of  completely  covering  the  surface  of 
the  type,  or  the  lines  of  the  engraving,  and  that  with  the  smallest  quan- 
tity; and,  with  proper  care  in  printing,  presents  to  the  eye  an  impression, 
in  which  the  edges  of  the  lines  are  smooth  and  perfect,  and  the  surface 
of  the  impression  on  the  paper  is  completely  covered  with  ink,  without 
any  superfluity;  which  constitute  the  perfection  of  presswork  with  types. 

Another  property  required  in  ink  is,  that  it  shall  not  only  cover  the 
surface  of  the  lines  on  the  paper  printed,  but  that  it  shall  also  quit  the 
face  of  the  type  or  engraving,  and  leave  it  quite  clean  when  the  paper  is 
impressed  on  it,  and  attach  itself  to  the  paper,  so  as  to  give  a perfect 
impression  of  the  subject  represented,  without  the  colour  of  the  paper 
appearing  through  the  ink ; and  that  this  property,  of  quitting  the  type 
or  eugraving,  and  becoming  attached  to  the  paper,  shall  continue  the 
same  through  any  number  of  impressions,  without  any  accumulation  of 
ink  on  the  surface  printed  from. 

After  having  obtained  these  results,  and  when  the  printing  is  as  perfect 
as  it  can  be  made  by  workmanship,  still  something  more  is  requisite,  viz. 
that  the  ink  shall  not  smear  on  being  slightly  rubbed ; and  that  it  shall  re- 
tain its  colour  and  appearance,  without  the  oil  in  the  ink  spreading  at  the 
edges,  or  tinging  the  paper  — in  short,  that  it  shall  continue  unchanged 
for  any  length  of  time,  thus  preserving  and  continuing  the  beauty  of 
the  work. 

The  balls  should  be  in  good  condition,  otherwise  the  pressman  may 
exert  his  skill  in  vain,  with  a great  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  paper,  with- 
out the  intended  effect.  They  are  made  smaller  and  stuffed  tighter 
with  wool  than  those  used  for  common  work,  which  enables  the  press- 
man to  distribute  the  strong  ink  that  is  used  with  more  facility;  they  also 
cover  the  surface  with  ink  better  than  if  they  were  softer,  and  are  easier 
for  the  workman ; for  large  soft  balls,  used  with  ink  made  very  strong 
with  varnish  and  colour,  would  be  almost  unmanageable. 

The  quality  of  the  paper  is  of  great  consequence  in  fine  printing,  but 
it  is  frequently  overlooked  by  the  printer’s  employers,  who  are  too  apt 
to  pay  more  attention  to  a showy  appearance  and  a low  price,  than  to 
quality. 

The  best  paper  for  receiving  an  impression,  as  I have  observed  in  the 
article  Engravings  on  Wood,  is  India  paper ; but  as  that  which  comes  to 
England  is  thin,  it  is  not  used  for  bookwork,  neither  would  it  be  durable, 
as  it  wants  toughness  to  enable  it  to  sustain  much  wear. 

The  next  best  paper  for  printing  is  French  plate  paper,  which  is  supe- 
rior to  English  plate  paper,  as  the  latter  has  a good  deal  of  gypsum  in  its 
composition,  which  causes  it  to  be  very  uncertain  in  the  wetting ; for 
having  given  it  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  judging  from  appearances  and 
by  comparison,  and  expecting  to  have  it  in  good  condition,  the  pressman 
shall  find  it,  when  wanted  for  use,  nearly  dry,  and  harsh,  and  the  water 
unequally  diffused ; it  has  then  to  be  wetted  again,  and  particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  turning  and  pressing  of  it,  before  it  is  in  a proper 
state  for  printing  on.  I attribute  this  effect  to  the  gypsum,  which  has 
had  its  water  of  crystallization  driven  off  by  fire  in  preparing  it,  and  the 
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water  which  it  takes  up  in  water, 

not  say  that  all  English  plate  pap  tice . and  in  the  second  wet- 

but  I have  repeatedly  experienced  it ■ P . ^ a(jy  saturated,  it  will 

imbibe  too  much  water,  wuicn  4 Rnn:i  the  impression, 

the  paper  from  taking  the  ink  of  fine 

The  best  English  paper  for  pmWgJ  u3e  of  acids  ;n  bleaching, 
linen  rags,  and  moderately  size  . . this  paper  takes  water 

kindlv^e^riotlnlo  good  condition,  receives  a good  impression,  is 
durable,  preserves  its  colour,  and  does  improvements  in  the 

Messrs  J.  Dickinson  a Ze Si  S Is  Admirably  adapted 

”1,*  <.1  r 

the  whole  of  the  usual  routine  of  presswork ; m addition  to  which, 
his  judgment,  he  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  most  sple 
virile*  and  study  them  as  patterns  of  workmanship.  . . 

In  making  ready  it  must  be  evident,  that  when  a clear  sharp  impression 
is  wanted,  the  pressure  should  be  on  the  surface  only,  without  penetrating 
in  t^  the  interstices  ; of  course  the  tympan  ought  not  to .be  very joft, 
neither  should  any  woollen  blanket  be  used  : the  most  perfect  impression 
will  be  obtained  when  fine  thick  paper  alone  is  used  in  the  tympans,  and 
even  of  this  article  I would  not  recommend  many  thicknesses.  .. 

After  an  impression  is  printed,  the  pressman  exammes  .f  .t  be  umform 
throughout ; if  it  be,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  he  goes  on  with  the 
work ; if  not,  he  proceeds  to  overlay,  in  order  to  produce  regularity 
pressure,  and  of  colour,  over  Jjhe  whole  form.  , fhe 

P To  effect  this  object,  he  takes  thin  smooth  paper,  and  w^ver 
impression  is  weak  he  pastes  a bit  of  it,  of  the  size  and  shape  oftheimpe^ 
feet  part,  on  the  tympan  sheet,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  m*n“  . 
every  part  that  is  imperfect ; he  then  pulls  another  impression  to  examine 
the  effect  of  his  overlays,  and  continues  to  add  to  them  where  wanted,  tm 
the  pressure  of  the  platen  is  the  same  in  every  part,  and  the  impression 
is  uniformly  of  one  shade  of  colour.  nA_-.N 

If  the  impression  come  off  too  strong  in  parts,  or  at  the  edges  or  corner 
of  the  pages,  or  on  the  head  lines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  away  tn 
tympan  sheet  in  those  parts,  and,  if  that  does  not  ease  the  pressure  suffi- 
ciently, to  cut  away  the  same  parts  from  one  or  more  of  the  sheets  that  ar 
within  the  tympans. 

It  is  generally  preferable  to  overlay  on  a sheet  of  stout  smooth  pape 
inside  the  tympan,  and  particularly  where  the  same  press  does  the  whole 
or  great  part  of  a work : this  sheet  is  cut  to  fit  the  interior  of  the  tympan, 
so  as  not  to  slip  about,  and  has  overlays  pasted  on  it  where  wanted,  to 
bring  up  the  impression  till  it  is  very  nearly  equal;  in  ail  succeeding 
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sheets  it  saves  the  pressman  a great  deal  of  time,  as  he  will  be  certain 
that  when  he  pulls  a sheet  of  another  form  of  the  same  work  it  will  be 
nearly  right,  and  he  will  only  have  to  place  thin  overlays  on  occasional 
parts  to  make  the  impression  perfect,  with  very  little  trouble.  On  the 
same  principle,  where  this  method  is  not  adopted,  preserving  and  using 
the  same  tympan  sheet  with  its  overlays,  will  be  more  expeditious  than 
having  to  repeat  the  operation  with  every  form. 

Where  short  pages  occur  in  a form,  the  bottoms  of  them  and  the  edges  of 
the  adjoining  pages  will  print  too  hard,  and  not  prove  a clear  impression  ; 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  have  bearers  to  protect  them,  which  are 
generally  of  double  pica  reglet  pasted  on  the  frisket,  so  as  to  bear  on  some 
part  of  the  furniture  or  chase ; but  high  bearers,  made  to  the  height  of  the 
types,  are  better,  when  they  can  be  placed  so  that  the  balls  do  not  touch 
tnem  during  the  process  of  beating : in  such  a case  they  are  liable  to  tear 
the  frisket,  from  their  closely  adhering  to  it  by  their  inky  surface  and  the 
pressure.  They  may  be  placed  where  the  regular  foot  of  the  page  would 
have  been  had  it  been  a full  one,  to  prevent  those  hard  edges  which 
would  otherwise  be  produced.  This  principle  will  hold  good  in  all  cases 
of  short  pages,  blank  pages,  and  the  edges  of  wood  cuts ; but  where  it 
happens  that  some  of  the  edges,  or  a particular  page  of  a full  form,  come  off 
too  hard,  and  where  there  is  not  room  to  place  a high  bearer,  then  a piece 
of  double  pica  reglet  pasted  on  the  frisket  in  the  usual  way  will  answer 
the  purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  these  bearers  should  be  placed  close  to  the  part 
requiring  to  be  eased  ; they  will  produce  the  same  effect  if  placed  at  a 
distance,  keeping  the  direction,  so  that  they  take  a good  bearing  on  the 
platen,  avoiding  the  frame  of  the  frisket  and  the  points ; in  using  reglet 
as  low  bearers,  I would  recommend  that  the  flat  side  of  the  furniture 
should  be  turned  uppermost  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the  bearers,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  bear  upon  the  chase.. 

When  a high  bearer  does  not  ease  the  pull  sufficiently  on  particular 
parts,  its  effect  may  be  increased  by  pasting  slips  of  stout  paper  on  it,  as 
overlays  or  underlays,  and  a bearer  of  reglet  may  be  amended  in  a 
similar  manner. 

It  happens  occasionally  that  the  tympan  causes  the  paper  to  touch  the 
form  partially  on  being  turned  down,  and  occasions,  slurs,  and  this  may 
occur  from  the  parchment  being  slack  or  the  paper/  being  thin  and  soft. 
To  prevent  this  inconvenience  it  is  customary  to,  roll  up  a piece  of 
paper,  similar  to  bookbinders  headbands,  and  paste  it  on  the  frisket  ad- 
joining the  part ; this  roll  of  paper  takes  a slight  bearing  on  the  furniture, 
and  is  a remedy.  Many  pressmen  prefer  pieces  of  cork  cut  to  about  the 
thickness  of  double  pica,  and  pasted  on  the  frisket. 

It  is  neither  customary  nor  advisable  to  fly  the  frisket  in  the  best  work, 
and  more  particularly  when  large  heavy  paper  is  used ; it  is  a convenience 
in  such  cases  to  have  a button  screwed  on  the  off  side  of  the  frame  of  the 
tympan,  to  confine  the  frisket  flat  to  the  tympan;  it' keeps  the  paper  in 
its  place,  assists  it  in  rising  from  the  face  of  the  form,  to  which  it  ad- 
heres owing  to  the  strength  of  the  ink ; it  helps  to  prevent  slurring, 
and  the  paper  from  slipping,  which  occasions  waste  when  it  happens ; 
altogether  the  button  is  of  consequence  in  preventing  accidents  in  the 
impression. 

In  working  the  white  paper,  instead  of  pins  stuck  into  the  tympan,  to 
prevent  the  paper  slipping,  a cluck’s  bill  is  frequently  used ; it  is  pasted  to 
the  tympan  at  the  bottom  of  the  tympan  sheet,  and  the  tongue  projects  in 
front  of  it,  indeed  the  tympan  sheet  appears  to  rest  in  it.  The  bottom  of 
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each  sheet  is  placed  behind  this  tongue,  which  supports  it  while  turning 

down  the  tympan.  .tf“^vCK3  , should  be  well  cleaned,  that  no 

^Thetok  oughtto  be  rubbed  out  thin  and  regulafon  the  ink  block,  so  that 
in  taking  ink8it  shall  at  the  very  first  be  diffused  tolerably  smooth  on  the 

surface  of  “L  bails,  which  causes  a greater  probability  of  producing  good 
impressions.  It  is  likewise  advisable  to  keep  rubbing  the  ink  out  on  the 
Mock  with  the  brayer,  as  also  to  be  almost  constantly  distributing  the  balls , 
the  consequent  faction  produces  a small  degree  of  warmth,  which  is  of 

recommend  tha/the  pressman  should  take  ink  for  every  impression  where 
the  form  is  large  ; this  1 am  aware  will  be  thought  tootroublesomc,  but 
I amTcidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  advantageous  in  producing  regulanty 
of  colour : it  is  unpleasant  to  the  eye  to  see  in  a splendid  book  two  pages 
that  face  each  other,  the  one  of  a full  black,  rather  surcharged  with  mMhe 
other  rather  deficient  in  quantity  and  of  a grey  colour;  yet  .this  must 
happen  when,  as  infrequently  the  case,  three  or  four  sheets  are  printed 

WlBeX^fo™fine  woA  should  not  by  any  means  beslighted.Theform 
ought  to  be  gone  over  two  or  three  times,  not  with  heavy  thumps,  but 
slowly  and  regularly  with  a firm  hand,  just  raising  the  balls  each  time 
completely  clear  of  the  types,  and  advancing  but  a little  way,  so  that  in 
fact  each  part  will  be  beat  five  or  six  . times  over,  or  more ; the  face  of 
the  type  will  then  be  completely  covered  with  ink:  but  the  pressman 
should  be  careful  not  to  beat  too  far  over  the  edges  of  the  pages,  nor,  it  the 
margin  be  wide,  to  let  the  balls  scrape  against  the  edges  of  another  page, 
as  in  both  cases  ink  or  extraneous  matter  will  be  scraped  from  the  balls, 
and  accumulate  about  the  types  at  the  extremities,  and  thus  cause  picks 

and  rough  lines.  . , , , 

In  splendid  books,  and  particularly  where  the  paper  is  large  and  heavy 
and  the  type  large,  set-off  sheets  are  used  to  interleave  the  whole  im- 
pression while  working,  and  are  continued  in  it  till  the  printed  paper 
is  taken  down  from  the  poles,  when  they  are  removed  by  the  ware- 
houseman. These  set-off  sheets  are  put  in  when  the  white  paper  is 
'working,  and  moved  from  one  heap  to  the  other  during  the  working  o 
the  reiteration.  They  prevent  the  ink  from  setting  off  from  one  sheet  to 
another  while  they  are  newly  printed,  which  it  would  otherwise  do  from  the 
weight  of  the  paper,  and  also  from  fine  printing  being  usually  worked  ot  a 

full  colour.  ..  , ,i 

For  the  uniformity  of  impression  I would  advise  that  the  pull  snouia 
be  adjusted  in  the  first  instance  so  as  to  cause  a proper  degree  of  pressure 
on  the  form  to  produce  a good  impression  when  the  bar  is  pulled  home, 
-and  then  invariably  to  cheek  the  bar,  and  allow  it  to  rest  in  that  position 
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daring  a short  pause ; this  is  easily  done  in  the  Stanhope,  the  Ruthven, 
the  Columbian,  and  Sherwin  and  Cope’s  presses,  as  the  increased  power 
is  obtained  by  a compound  lever,  which  is  generally  so  adjusted  as  that  the 
lever  shall  come  a small  portion  beyond  the  centre  of  the  circle  it  partially 
describes  when  the  bar  is  pulled  home,  and  as  it  has  then  reached  a point 
beyond  its  maximum  power,  it  is  easily  retained  in  this  position  to  rest  on 
the  pull : the  same  observation  applies  to  all  other  presses  having,  what  is 
usually  termed,  the  increased  power,  which  is  the  application  of  a com- 
pound lever  to  a press  on  the  common  construction ; but  in  a one  pull 
wooden  press,  instead  of  this  application,  which  I must  acknowledge  I 
never  knew  to  answer  well  when  applied  to  these  presses,  I would  recom- 
mend when  fine  work  is  doing  a simple  contrivance  that  I adopted  in  two 
presses,  which  answered  the  purpose  uncommonly  well,  and  enabled  the 
pressmen  to  rest  on  the  pull  uniformly,  without  too  much  effort  to  keep 
the  bar  to  the  cheek,  which  with  a heavy  form  and  a large  platen  becomes 
very  fatiguing  to  continue  through  a number  of  impressions,  if  not  impos- 
sible, with  the  unaided  exertion  of  the  arm.  See  Catch  of  the  Bar. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  that  to  produce  presswork  of  a highly  superior 
character,  great  expense  and  much  time  are  required ; and  that  it  is  re- 
quisite to  have  a good  press,  and  that  press  to  be  in  good  condition ; to 
have  new  types,  or  types  the  faces  of  which  are  not  rounded  by  wear ; to 
have  good  balls,  and  those  balls  in  good  condition ; the  ink  should  be 
strong,  of  a full  black  colour,  the  oil  well  boiled,  to  prevent  it  separating 
from  the  colouring  matter  and  tinging  the  paper,  and  it  should  be  ground 
so  fine  as  to  be  impalpable ; the  paper  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  made 
of  linen  rags,  and  not  bleached  by  means  of  an  acid  which  has  a tendency 
to  decompose  the  ink ; the  beating  should  be  carefully  and  well  done,  not 
in  a hurried  manner,  the  face  of  the  type  should  be  completely  covered 
with  ink,  without  any  superfluity,  so  as  to  produce  a full  colour ; and  the 
pull  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  have  a slow  and  great  pressure,  and 
to  pause  at  its  maximum  in  order  to  fix  the  ink  firmly  upon  the  paper ; 
these  particulars  observed,  with  paper  only  in  the  tympans,  perfect 
impressions  of  the  face  of  the  type  only  will  be  obtained  in  the  most 
superior  manner,  and  a splendid  book  will  thus  be  produced  in  the  best 
style  of  printing. 

FIRE  EATER.  Compositors  who  are  expeditious  workmen  are 
styled  Fire  Eaters , and  also  Swifts. 

FIRST.  The  pressman  who  has  wrought  the  longest  at  that  press, 
except  an  apprentice,  for  he  must  allow  any  journeyman,  though  new 
come,  that  style,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  First,  the  other  his 
Second,  these  call  one  another  companions : generally  the  master  printer 
reposes  the  greatest  trust  upon  the  care  and  curiosity  for  good  work  of 
the  First;  although  both  are  equally  liable  to  perform  it.  All  the 
privilege  that  the  First  has  above  the  Second  is,  that  the  First  takes  his 
choice  to  pull  or  beat  the  agreed  stint  first : and  that  the  Second  knocks 
up  the  balls,  washes  the  forms,  teazes  wool,  and  does  the  other  more 
servile  work,  while  the  First  is  employed  about  making  register,  order- 
ing the  tympan,  frisket,  and  points,  &c.,  or  otherwise  making  ready  the 
form,  &c. — M. 

At  the  present  day  there  is  no  such  distinction  ; both  the  pressmen  are 
equal,  are  equally  responsible  for  the  work,  and  take  all  the  respective 
parts  without  any  distinction ; unless  one  of  them  be  an  acknowledged 
superior  workman,  and  then  he  will,  as  a matter  of  course,  take  the  lead 
in  making  ready,  but  in  nothing  else. 

FIRST  FORM.  The  form  the  white  paper  is  printed  on,  which 
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generally  by  rule  ought  to  have  the  ftiS*  £ W - 

sr  ~ “ b“irsLs.’  ‘^‘i.  “ «‘ 

“ ™ItpagS  B?pi  "f  P1*'"1,;; 

2»Hgb.b- , » in  b«,k.P»Ud.n 

%STROOr‘,Tto‘««topSn"of  »,  matter  after  it J. 
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ssri.”  i?s»  -*  “p  r “w  “ 

£SK3?S.“™  J:1  pull  prints  one  half* 

■'f^^TnG  raVft1“wi»"  P*'>  iralla  an.  too  .oft,  front  haring 

siTpgfSIiiSi 

g^S-sssssa 

bT.mS.ftS&S.°K“  both  in  distributing,  -* 

ftuJbegins  to  fail,  which  melts  the  composition,  and  forms  a new  and 

^FLARING  A .FORM.  In  working  by  candle  light,  when  imposing, 
correcting,  or  laying  a form  on  the  press,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
melted  tallow  will  be  spilt  on  the  pages  and  choke  up  the  letter.  g 
rid  of  this  tallow,  and  clean  the  form  again,  the  “omPosl‘°*  u^hes 
piece  of  paper  and  puts  it  on  the  grease,  to  melt  it;  he  then  brush 
it  with  the  letter  brush,  and,  if  necessary,  repeats  the  0Perat‘01!;  f 

FLOWERS.  Types  with  ornaments  cast  on  their  face  instead 
letters.  They  are  used  for  borders  round  jobs,  cards,  pages,  ana 
wrappers  of  books ; and  for  other  embellishments. 

Luckombe,  in  his  work  on  printing,  gave  many  specimens  of  borders, 
head  pieces,  &c.  composed  of  flowers  by  Mr.  Hazard,  of  Bath,  ana 
lately,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nichols  have  produced  some  large  and 
elaborate  pieces  with  this  material,  by  combining  an  immense  numDer 
of  pieces  of  different  patterns  and  sizes,  to  represent  pillars  and  arcnes  , 
but  after  all  the  ingenuity  they  have  displayed,  and  the  patience  tney 
have  exerted,  their  productions  are  inferior  to  the  effect  of  an  engraving, 
and  only  tend  to  prove,  in  my  opinion,  that  ingenuity  and  patienc 

are  misapplied.  «.  n and 

Flowers  are  cast  on  bodies  from  a Pearl  up  to  a Four  Line  1 ica,  a 
of  a great  variety  of  patterns.  Of  late  years  our  letter  founders  nave 
greatly  improved  their  specimens  by  the  addition  of  many  new  designs. 
The  practice  formerly  was  to  cut  the  pattern  perfect  on  each  piece, 
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and  many  patterns  had  a line  at  the  foot  of  each,  so  that  when  a border 
was  formed,  there  was  a continual  line  round  the  inside.  I pointed  out 
to  the  late  Mr.  Catherwood,  of  the  firm  of  Caslon  and  Catherwood,  the 
inconvenience  of  both  these  modes  of  cutting  flowers : in  the  first  case, 
when  the  pattern  had  a solid  ground,  the  flowers  joined  in  that  solid 
part,  and,  after  being  used  a few  times,  the  angle  became  rounded,  and 
always  showed  a separation  between  each  piece ; I recommended  that 
the  junction  should  be  in  the  most  open  part  of  the  design,  so  that  a 
little  rounding  of  the  angle  would  not  be  so  perceptible : and  in  the 
second  case,  the  same  cause  produced  the  same  effect ; for  after  being 
used  a few  times,  the  angles  became  rounded,  and  instead  of  a continued 
line,  it  became  a series  of  short  lines,  separated  from  each  other  by  in- 
tervals : to  remedy  this,  1 suggested  to  him  to  discard  the  line,  and  that  a 
piece  of  brass  rule  should  be  substituted  by  the  printer,  which,  being  in 
one  piece,  would  form  a continued  line,  and  not  be  liable  to  injury  from 
the  same  cause.  He  adopted  both  these  plans,  and  the  junction  of  the 
flowers  that  have  been  subsequently  cut  has  been  much  improved ; but 
the  abolishing  of  the  line  has  not  produced  the  neat  effect  1 anticipated, 
for  it  rarely  happens  that  the  printer  will  take  the  trouble  of  placing  a 
rule  within  the  flowers ; in  consequence,  many  of  the  designs  present, 
when  printed,  a meagre  and  unfinished  appearance. 

FLY.  See  Devil. — M,  A boy  who  takes  the  printed  sheets  off  the 
tympan  as  soon  as  the  pressman  turns  it  up,  for  the  sake  of  despatch : 
it  was  most  frequently  done  with  newspapers,  as  they  are  always  pressed 
for  time,  and  are  obliged  to  work  with  the  greatest  expedition.  These 
boys  are  not  now  called  devils,  as  in  the  time  of  Moxon,  but  Flies,  or 
Fly  Boys . 

FLYING  FRISKET.  In  working  at  press,  the  act  of  turning  down 
the  frisket  and  the  tympan  upon  the  form  by  the  same  motion,  for 
despatch ; it  is  always  done  in  the  regular  way  of  working,  but  not  in 
very  superior  work  where  the  paper  is  heavy. 

FOLDING.  In  the  warehouse.  As  the  person  who  collates  the 
books  turns  them,  the  gatherings  lie  ready  to  be  folded,  and  as 
they  are  pushed  a little  over  each  other  they  are  readily  taken  up 
separately;  they  are  knocked  up  at  the  ends  and  sides,  and  evenly 
folded  in  the  back,  which  is  rubbed  down  with  a folder;  after  this, 
from  a dozen  to  twenty-five  gatherings  in  thickness  are  knocked  up 
together  and  put  into  the  press,  which  is  thus  filled  and  screwed  down. 
After  lying  a sufficient  time  in  the  press,  they  are  taken  out  and  are 
ready  for  booking. 

Books  are  never  folded  across  a page ; of  course  some  require  to  be 
folded  the  shortest  way  of  the  paper,  and  some  the  longest  way. 

FOLIO.  The  running  number  of  the  pages  of  a work.  When  there 
is  no  running  title,  the  folios  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  head-line, 
in  Arabic  figures,  sometimes  enclosed  in  brackets,  sometimes  in  paren- 
theses, but  more  frequently  now  without  either ; when  there  is  a running 
title,  the  folios  are  placed  at  the  outside  corners  of  the  pages.  The 
prefatory  matter  has  the  folios  generally  set  in  Roman  lower  case 
numerals,  and  sometimes  the  folios  of  an  appendix  are  done  in  a similar 
manner. 

A sheet  of  paper  folded  in  two  leaves,  is  also  termed  folio ; as  folio 
post,  folio  demy,  &c. ; but  when  the  size  of  a book  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
styled  a post  folio,  demy  folio,  &c. 

FOLLOW.  See  if  it  follows,  is  a term  used  as  well  by  the  corrector, 
as  by  the  compositor  and  pressman.  It  is  used  by  the  corrector  and 
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oomDOsitor  when  they  examine  how  the  beginning  matter  of  a sncceed- 

S P^:3TThotVieesepX8e™yaand  ?«^y 

of  the  third  page  follows  the  signature  of  the  first  page,  orderly  according 
to  the  volume,  lest  the  form  should  be  laid  wrong  on  the  press.  - M. 

Foot  Notes.  See  Bottom  Notes.  , _ . , t * _ 

FOOT  OF  THE  LETTER.  The  break  end  of  the  shank  of  a 

letFOOT^OF  A PAGE.  The  bottom  or  end  of  a page — M. 

FOOTSTEP,  is  a board  nailed  upon  a piece  of  timber  sevenor  eig 
inches  high,  and  is  bevelled  away  on  its  upper  side,  as  is  also  the  board 
on  its  under  side  at  its  hither  end,  that  the  board  may  stand  aslof^o^the 
floor.  It  is  placed  fast  on  the  floor  under  the  carriage  of  the  press.  2K. 

U is  made  of  elm;  and  gives  the  pressman  great  advantage  in  pulling 
when  he  has  a heavy  form  on  the  press.  . » 

FOOTSTICK.  Footsticks  are  placed  against  the  foot  or  bottom  of 
the  page : the  outer  sides  of  these  footsticks  are  bevelled  or  sloped  from 
the  further  to  the  hither  end,  which  allows  the  quoins  to  wedge  up  t 
pages  within  the  chase.— M.  They,  as  well  as  sidesticks,  which  are  ire- 
cisely  the  same,  and  used  indiscriminately  for  each  otherwhere  thelengt 
suits,  are  made  of  oak;  their  width  is  in  proportion  to  their  length , 
for  a form  of  demv  octavo  the  broad  end  will  be  about  an  inch  wide,  an 
the  narrow  end  about  half  an  inch ; but  where  a chase  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  pages,  they  are  made  narrower  to  allow  of  quoin 
room.  Their  height  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  furniture ; the  outer 
angle  at  each  end  is  bevelled  off.  A careful  compositor,  when  he  is 
making  up  furniture  from  the  drawer,  will  cut  off  the  bruised  broad  end 
from  the  old  side  and  footsticks  that  will  suit  as  to  length,  and  thus  eco- 
nomise the  furniture,  which  for  jobs  and  pamphlets  will  answer  every 

purpose  of  new.  . . **  j 

FORE  EDGE.  The  fore  edge,  in  making  margin,  is  that  edge  ot  a 
sheet  of  paper,  which,  when  folded  to  the  proper  size  of  the  book,  forms 
its  outer  edge. 

Foreign  Bills  or  Notes.  See  Forgery. 

FORESTAY.  An  upright  support  to  the  fore  end  of  the  frame  and 
long  ribs  on  which  the  carriage  runs.  It  is  fastened  to  the  floor,  and 
screwed  to  the  frame. 

FORGERY.  1 Geo.  4*.  c.  92.  “ An  Act  for  the  further  Preven- 

tion of  forging  and  counterfeiting  of  Bank  Notes.’’ 

“ Whereas  the  Forgery  of  Bank  Notes  hath  of  late  very  much  increased  in  this 
Kingdom ; and  as  well  for  the  Prevention  thereof,  as  to  facilitate  the  Detection  ot 
the  same,  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  have,  after  great  Con- 
sideration, Labour  and  Expence,  formed  a new  Plan  for  printing  Bank  Notes,  m 
which  the  Groundwork  of  each  Bank  Note  will  be  Black  or  Coloured,  or  Black  ana 
Coloured  Line  Work,  and  the  Words  “ Bank  of  England  ” will  be  placed  at  the  Top 
of  each  Bank  Note,  in  White  Letters  upon  a Black,  Sable,  or  Dark  Ground,  such 
Ground  containing  White  Lines  intersecting  each  other,  and  the  numerical  Amount 
or  Sum  of  each  Bank  Note  in  the  Body  of  the  Note,  will  be  printed  in  Black 
and  Red  Register  Work,  and  the  Back  of  each  Note  will  distinctly  show  the 
whole  Contents  thereof,  except  the  Number  and  Date  in  a reversed  Impression: 
Therefore,  for  the  better  Prevention  of  the  Forgery  of  Bank  Notes,  and  for  the 
Security  of  the  Public ; be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
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this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  if  any  Person  or  Persons  (other  than  the  Officers,  Work- 
men, Servants,  and  Agents  for  the  Time  being  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  to 
be  authorized  and  appointed  for  that  Purpose  by  the  said  Governor  and  Company, 
and  for  the  Use  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  only,)  shall  engrave,  cut,  etch, 
scrape,  or  by  any  other  Art,  Means,  or  Device  make,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be 
engraved,  cut,  etched,  scraped,  or  by  any  other  Art,  Means,  or  Device  made,  or  shall 
knowingly  aid  or  assist  in  the  engraving,  cutting,  etching,  scraping,  or  by  any  other 
Art,  Means,  or  Device,  making,  in  or  upon  any  Plate  of  Copper,  Brass,  Steel,  Iron, 
Pewter,  or  of  any  other  Metal  or  Mixtures  of  Metal,  or  upon  Wood  or  other  Materials, 
or  any  Plate  whatsoever,  for  the  Purpose  of  producing  a Print  or  Impression  of  all  or 
any  Part  or  Parts  of  a Bank  Note,  or  of  a Blank  Bank  Note,  of  the  said  Governor 
and  Company,  of  the  Description  aforesaid,  without  an  Authority  in  Writing  from 
the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  shall  use  any  such  Plate  so  engraved,  cut,  etched, 
scraped,  or  by  any  other  Art,  Means,  or  Device  made,  or  shall  use  any  other  Instru- 
ment or  Contrivance  for  the  making  or  printing  any  such  Bank  Note  or  Blank  Bank 
Note,  or  Part  of  a Bank  Note  of  the  Description  aforesaid;  or  if  any  Person  or 
Persons  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  without  such  Authority  as  afore- 
said, knQwingly  and  without  lawful  Excuse,  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  Custody  any 
such  Plate  or  Instrument,  or  without  such  Authority  as  aforesaid,  shall  knowingly  or 
wilfully  utter,  publish,  dispose  of,  or  put  away  any  such  Blank  Bank  Note,  or  Part  of 
such  Bank  Note,  of  the  Description  aforesaid,  every  Person  so  offending  in  any  of  the 
Cases  aforesaid,  and  being  thereof  convicted  according  to  Law,  shall  be  adjudged  a 
Felon,  and  shall  be  transported  for  the  Term  of  Fourteen  Years. 

8. 2.  “ And  whereas  divers  Frauds  have  been  practised  by  making  and  publishing 
Papers  with  certain  Words  and  Characters  so  nearly  resembling  the  Notes  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  to  appear,  to  ignorant  and  unwary 
Persons,  to  be  the  Notes  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company ; and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Security  of  the  Public,  that  such  Practices,  as  applied  to  the  Notes  of  the  said 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Description  aforesaid,  should  be  prevented;  be  it 
therefore  further  enacted,  That  if  any  Person  or  Persons,  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  shall  engrave,  cut,  etch,  scrape,  or  by  any  other  Art,  Means,  or  Device  make, 
or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  engraved,  cut,  etched,  scraped,  or  by  any  other  Art, 
Means,  or  Contrivance  made,  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or  assist  in  the  engraving,  cutting, 
etching,  scraping,  or  by  any  other  Art,  Means,  or  Contrivance  making,  in  or  upon  any 
Plate  of  Copper,  Brass,  Steel,  Iron,  Pewter,  or  of  any  other  Metal  or  Mixture 
of  Metals,  or  upon  Wood,  or  any  other  Materials,  or  upon  any  Plate  whatsoever,  any 
Line  Work,  as  or  for  the  Ground  Work  of  a Promissory  Note,  or  Bill  of  Exchange, 
the  Impression  taken  from  which  Line  Work  shall  be  intended  to  resemble  the  Ground 
Work  of  a Bank  Note  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Description  aforesaid, 
or  any  Device,  the  Impression  taken  from  which  shall  contain  the  Words  “ Bank  of 
England ,”  in  White  Letters  upon  a Black,  Sable,  or  Dark  Ground,  either  with  or 
without  White  or  other  Lines  therein,  or  shall  contain  in  any  Part  thereof  the 
numerical  Sum  or  Amount  of  any  Promissory  Note  or  Bill  of  Exchange  in  Black  and 
Red  Register  Work,  or  shall  show  the  reversed  Contents  of  a Promissory  Note  or 
Bill  of  Exchange,  or  of  any  Part  of  a Promissory  Note  or  Bill  of  Exchange,  or  con- 
tain any  Word  or  Words,  Figure  or  Figures,  Character  or  Characters,  Pattern  or 
Patterns,  which  shall  be  intended  to  resemble  the  Whole  or  any  Part  of  the  Matter  or 
Ornaments  of  any  Bank  Note  of  the  Description  aforesaid,  or  shall  contain  any  Word, 
Number,  Figure,  or  Character,  in  White  on  a Black,  Sable,  or  Dark  Ground,  either 
with  or  without  White  or  other  Lines  therein,  which  shall  be  intended  to  resemble  the 
numerical  Sum  or  Amount  in  the  Margin,  or  any  other  Part  of  any  Bank  Note  of 
the  said  Governor  and  Company,  without  an  Authority  in  Writing  for  that  Purpose 
from  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  to  be  produced  and  proved  by  the  Party 
accused ; or  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
(without  such  Authority  as  aforesaid),  use  any  such  Plate,  Wood,  or  other  Material 
so  engraved,  cut,  etched,  scraped,  or  by  any  other  Art,  Means,  or  Contrivance  made, 
or  shall  use  any  other  Instrument  or  Contrivance  for  the  making  or  printing  upon 
any  Paper  or  other  Material,  any  Word  or  Words,  Figure  or  Figures,  Character  or 
Characters,  Pattern  or  Patterns,  which  shall  be  intended  to  resemble  the  Whole  or  any 
Part  of  the  Matter  or  Ornaments  of  any  such  Note  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company, 
of  the  Description  aforesaid,  or  any  Word,  Figure,  or  Character,  in  White  on  a Black, 
Sable,  or  Dark  Ground,  either  with  or  without  White  or  other  Lines  therein,  which 
shall  be  apparently  intended  to  resemble  the  numerical  Sum  or  Amount  in  the  Margin, 
or  any  other  Part  of  any  Bank  Note  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company ; or  if  any 
Person  or  Persons  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  without  such  Authority 
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as  aforesaid,  knowingly  ba,tCk‘"  dispose  V or 

Plate  or  Instrument,  or  shall  kn“T‘ng.L  "„ntainin|?  any  such  Word  or  Words,  Figure 

put  away  any  Paper,  ^p"t‘r„  Patterns,  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  knowingly 

or  Figures,  Character  or  Choracter^  Patter  possession>  Paper  or  other  Material 

or  willingly  hare  in  his,  her  or  their  Cu  7 Figures,  Character  or  Characters, 

containing  any  such  Word  or Excise,  the  Proof  whereof  shall  ie 
Pattern  or  Patterns  as  aforesaid,  (wiAout  lawtu^n.  ^ of  thc  Cases  aforesaid, 

and'Ui'ng^o^^  £ Law,  shall  be  adjudged  a Felon,  and  shall  be 

transported  for  the  F°urtee"  ^ for  reducing  jnt0  One  Act 

an'L^Fo^ies^  shall  henieforth  be  punished  with  Death,  and  for 

otherwise  amending ; Ae  Laws  relate* ^ Autll0rity  rf 

make  or  use,  orshaJl  ^lth°"Vn7po^ion  any  Frame,  Mould,  or  Instrument  for 
knowingly  have  in  his  Custody  °r_d^°f^ank  of  England  " visible  in  the  Substance  of 
the  making  of  Paper,  with  the  . . ^ or  waving  Bar  Lines,  or  with  the 

the  Paper,  or  for  the  making  of  Paper  . _ Number,  Sum, 

Laying1  Wire  Lines  thereof  in  a,  vUible  m the  Substance 

or  Amount,  expressed  in- a Word  or  Words  n ttomirn  Letter^  vm  ^ ^ 

of  the  Paper,  or  if  “^1“" utter  o^  dtpose  ot  or  shall? without  lawful 
said,  manufacture,  use,  lowing!  y have  in  his  Custody  or  Possession  any 

Excuse,  to  be  proved  "■*?"*£*  B^kofLoW  visible  in  the  Substance  of  the 

S^y^ 

p«™d  ‘hi  a WotTov  Words  in  lWn  l^tte^^ 

the  Paper,  or  if  any  Pcrson,without  such  A«y,  to  ^ appear  visible 

or  7-*hpC0rBnf1^7B;n“  Blank 
Note,  Bank  BUI  of  or Bank  Po£  Bilk  Blank  »»  R- ^ ^ 

Bill  of  Exchange  or  Blank  Bank  Pos^B.H,  the  Mme  shall  be  written  or 

Felony,  mid,  being  convicted  thereof, 

Laying  Wire  Lines,  or  Bar  Lines,  or  the  Watermarks  of  the  Paper  used  by  the 

mt  any  Person  shall  engrave  or  « -ywiae  ^ake 

upon  any  Plate  whatever,  or  upon  any  Wood,  Stone,  or  other  ^Iat"'.’^han„e  „ 
Note  or  BUI  of  Exchange,  or  Blank  Promissory  Note,  or  BtokBIlofExchang 
Part  of  a Promissory  Note  or  Bill  of  Exchange,  purporting  to  be  a Bank  Note,  B of 
BUI  of  Exchange,  or  Bank  Post  Bill,  or  Blank  Bank  Note,  Btak  Bmk  BUI  « 
Exchange,  or  Blank  Bank  Post  BiU,  or  Part  of  a Bank  Note,  ®ank 
or  Bank  Post  Bill,  without  the  Authority  of  the  Governor  and  Co  {“  > , t , 

of  England,  to  be  proved  by  the  Party  accused,  or  if  any  Person  shalluscsuchme 
Wood,  Stone,  or  other  Material,  or  any  other  Instrument  or  Device,  f“rthamp,^ 
or  priming  any  Bank  Note,  Bank  Bill  of  Exchange,  or  Bank  Poat  Bill  or  Blank 
Bank  Note,  Blank  Bank  BUI  of  Exchange,  or  Blank  Bank  Post  Bill,  or  Part  ot 
Bank  Note,  Bank  BiU  of  Exchange,  or  Bank  Post  BUI,  without  such  Authonty,  to 
be  proved  as  aforesaid ; or  if  any  Person  shall,  without  lawful  Excuse,  p «;0„ 
whereof  shall  lie  on  the  Party  accused,  knowingly  have  in  his  Custody  or  P o!f s . 
any  such  Plate,  Wood,  Stone,  or  other  Material,  or  any  such  Instrument  or  Device , 
or  if  any  Person  shall,  without  such  Authority  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  i kne owing  y 
offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off  any  Paper  upon  which  any  Blank  Bank  Note’  ... 
Bank  Bill  of  Exchange,  or  Blank  Bank  Post  Bill,  or  Part  of  a Bank  Note,  Bank  Din 
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of  Exchange,  or  Bank  Post  Bill,  shall  be  made  or  printed ; or  if  any  Person  shall, 
without  lawful  Excuse,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  knowingly  have  in  his  Custody  or 
Possession  any  such  Paper ; every  such  Offender  shall  be  guilty  of  Felony,  and,  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  Seas  for  the  Term  of  Fourteen  Years. 

s.  16.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  Person  shall  engrave  or  in  anywise  make 

upon  any  Plate  whatever,  or  upon  any  Wood,  Stone,  or  other  Material,  any  Word, 
Number,  Figure,  Character,  or  Ornament,  the  Impression  taken  from  which  shall  re- 
semble, or  apparently  be  intended  to  resemble,  any  Part  of  a Bank  Note,  Bank  Bill  of 
Exchange,  or  Bank  Post  Bill,  without  the  Authority  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England , to  be  proved  by  the  Party  accused ; or  if  any  Person  shall  use 
any  such  Plate,  Wood,  Stone,  or  other  Material,  or  any  other  Instrument  or  Device,  for 
the  making  upon  any  Paper  or  other  Material  the  Impression  of  any  Word,  Number, 
Figure,  Character,  or  Ornament  which  shall  resemble,  or  apparently  be  intended  to 
resemble,  any  Part  of  a Bank  Note,  Bank  Bill  of  Exchange,  or  Bank  Post  Bill,  with- 
out such  Authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid ; or  if  any  Person  shall  without  lawful 
Excuse,  the  Proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  Party  accused,  knowingly  have  in  his  Custody 
or  Possession  any  such  Plate,  Wood,  Stone,  or  other  Material,  or  any  such  Instrument 
or  Device ; or  if  any  Person  shall,  without  such  Authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid, 
knowingly  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off  any  Paper  or  other  Material  upon  which 
there  shall  be  an  Impression  of  any  such  Matter  as  aforesaid ; or  if  any  Person  shall, 
without  lawful  Excuse,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  knowingly  have  in  his  Custody  or 
Possession  any  Paper  or  other  Material  upon  which  there  shall  be  an  Impression  of  any 
such  Matter  as  aforesaid ; every  such  Offender  shall  be  guilty  of  Felony,  and,  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  Seas  for  the  Term  of  Fourteen 
Years. 

s.  17.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  Person  shall  make  or  use  any  Frame,  Mould 
or  Instrument  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paper,  with  the  Name  or  Firm  of  any  Person  or 
Persons,  Body  Corporate,  or  Company  carrying  on  the  Business  of  Bankers  (other  than 
and  except  the  Bank  of  England ) appearing  visible  in  the  Substance  of  the  Paper, 
without  the  Authority  of  such  Person  or  Persons,  Body  Corporate  or  Company,  the 
Proof  of  which  Authority  shall  He  on  the  Party  accused ; or  if  any  Person  shall,  with- 
out lawful  Excuse,  the  Proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  Party  accused,  knowingly  have 
in  his  Custody  or  Possession  any  such  Frame,  Mould,  or  Instrument ; or  if  any  Person 
shall,  without  such  Authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  manufacture,  use,  sell,  expose 
to  Sale,  utter,  or  dispose  of,  or  shall,  without  lawful  Excuse,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid, 
knowingly  have  in  his  Custody  or  Possession  any  Paper  in  the  Substance  of  which  the 
Name  or  Firm  of  any  such  Person  or  Persons,  Body  Corporate,  or  Company  carrying 
on  the  Business  of  Bankers  shall  appear  visible ; or  if  any  Person  shall,  without  such 
Authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  cause  the  Name  or  Firm  of  any  such  Person  or 
Persons,  Body  Corporate,  or  Company  carrying  on  the  Business  of  Bankers  to  appear 
visible  in  the  Substance  of  the  Paper  upon  which  the  same  shall  be  written  or  printed ; 
every  such  Offender  shall  be  guilty  of  Felony,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 
liable,  at  the  Discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  Seas  for  any  Term 
not  exceeding  Fourteen  Years  nor  less  than  Seven  Years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
Term  not  exceeding  Three  Years  nor  less  than  One  Year. 

s.  1 8.  “ And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  Person  shall  engrave  or  in  anywise  make 
upon  any  Plate  whatever,  or  upon  any  Wood,  Stone,  or  other  Material,  any  Bill  of 
Exchange  or  Promissory  Note  for  the  Payment  of  Money,  or  any  Part  of  any  Bill  of 
Exchange  or  Promissory  Note  for  the  Payment  of  Money,  purporting  to  be  the  Bill  or 
Note,  or  Part  of  the  Bill  or  Note,  of  any  Person  or  Persons,  Body  Corporate,  or  Com- 
pany carrying  on  the  Business  of  Bankers  (other  than  and  except  the  Bank  of  England ), 
without  the  Authority  of  such  Person  or  Persons,  Body  Corporate,  or  Company,  the 
Proof  of  which  Authority  shall  lie  on  the  Party  accused ; or  if  any  Person  shall  engrave 
or  make  upon  any  Plate  whatever,  or  upon  any  Wood,  Stone,  or  other  Material,  any 
Word  or  Words,  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble,  any  Subscription  sub- 
joined to  any  Bill  of  Exchange  or  Promissory  Note  for  the  Payment  of  Money  issued 
by  any  such  Person  or  Persons,  Body  Corporate,  or  CJpmpany  carrying  on  the  Business 
of  Bankers,  without  such  Authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid ; or  if  any  Person  shall, 
without  such  Authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  use,  or  shall,  without  lawful  Excuse, 
to  be  proved  by  the  Party  accused,  knowingly  have  in  his  Custody  or  Possession,  any 
Plate,  Wood,  Stone,  or  other  Material  upon  which  any  such  Bill  or  Note,  or  Part 
thereof,  or  any  Word  or  Words  resembling  Or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  such 
Subscription  shall  be  engraved  or  made ; or  if  any  Person  shall,  without  such  Authority, 
to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  knowingly  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  or  shall,  without 
lawful  Excuse,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  knowingly  have  in  his  Custody  or  Possession, 
any  Paper  upon  which  any  Part  of  such  Bill  or  Note,  or  any  Word  or  Words  resem- 
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Wing  or  apparently  intonded  to  ^vicVThtU 

printed;  every  such  Offender  **»  £ ^ totaZS^SdbeySnd  the  Se»  for  any 

for 

"°I  19™  ^n^b^t  ^nacted^  That^f'^nye?e^““  o^ier '^Materiolr  MLy^BiuT  orEx- 

E! Z2TS  5^5 

of  any  Bill  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Note,  untmrw^B,  ^ ^ whether 

Money,  in  whatever  Language  or  Wui«e>  Ae  » Sed,  purporting  to  be  the  Bill, 
the  same  shall  or  shall  not  be  or  ^ intended to be  under  * 0rder,  of  any 

Note,  Undertaking,  or  Order,  or  Part  of  the  Bill,  Note,  rf  any  Foreign 

Foreign  Prince  or  State,  0f  the  like  Nature,  constituted  or 

tM:  SE  « 

accused” knowingly  have°in  hU  Custody  or  pgl^°°’  or 

other  Material  upon  which  any  such  Foreign  Bill,  Note,  Undertaking,  h 

»y  Part  thereof  shall  be  e^raved  or  made;  or  * 

Authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  knowingly  utttr,  dispose  ofi  or  Pu‘ °H'  , • 

without  lawful  Excuse,  to  be  proved  as  aforesa.d 

Possession  any  Paper  upon  which  any  Part  of  ■««  »dl- ™^Xny,  Jf 
or  Order  shall  be  made  or  printed;  every  such  Offender  shall  ue  gumy ^ ted 
being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  Discretion  ofthe  ^urt  tobe 
beyond  the  Seas  for  any  Term  not  exceedmg  Fourteen  Years,  nor  less ' ^nan 
Years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  Term  not  exceedmg  Three  Years 
One  Year.”  . . 

FORM.  The  pages  when  they  are  imposed  and  locked  up  m a chase 
are  called  a Form ; and  this  term  is  applied  whether  it  be  one  page  only 
or  any  number  that  are  imposed  in  one  chase.  . , 

FORM  DANCES.  When  the  lines  have  not  been  well  justined,  or 
if  any  thing  at  the  ends  prevents  them  being  tight  when  locke d up,  so 
that  when  the  compositor  tries  if  the  form  will  lift,  and 
drats,  letters,  and  spaces,  or  any  of  them  drop  down  and  will  not  rise,  it 

said,  the  Form  dances . — M.  . , . 1;jv  j 

This  term  is  more  properly  applied  to  a form  when,  in  being  Utte 

from  the  stone,  letters,  spaces,  or  quadrats,  will  drop  lower  down th?" 
their  proper  situation,  without  entirely  disengaging  themselves  from  tne 

form ; this  frequently  happens.  , ... 

FORM  LIFTS.  After  a form  is  locked  up,  and  when,  on  being 
raised  a little  from  the  stone,  neither  letters,  spaces,  nor  any  thing  else 
drops  out,  it  is  said,  the  Form  lifts.  . . _ 

FORM  IN  THE  SINK.  After  a form  is  laid  up,  it  is  frequently 

left  in  the  sink  for  a short  time  to  allow  the  water  to  drain  -from  it;  it 
another  compositor  wants  to  lay  up  a form  before  this  be  removed,  he 
calls  out,  Form  in  the  Sink  ! that  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs  may  take 


it  away. 

Form  Rises.  See  Form  Lifts. 

Form  Springs.  See  Spring  of  a Form. 

FORMULAE,  CHEMICAL,  are  symbols  representing  the  different 
substances,  simple  and  compound. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  occasion  to  refer  to  a com- 
pound substance  containing  two  atoms  of  base,  (as,  for  instance,  antimo- 
nious  acid  in  respect  to  its  carbon,)  the  weight  of  two  atoms  of  the  base 
is  given  after  the  weight  of  the  single  atom. 
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Name. 

Formula. 

Oxygen  =100. 

Hydrogen  =1. 

Oxygen 

0 

100-000 

16-026 

Hydrogen  - 

H 

6-2898 

1-000 

2H 

12-4*796 

2000 

Nitrogen 

N 

88-518 

14-186 

2N 

177-086 

28-372 

Phosphorus 

P 

196*155 

31-436 

2P 

392-310 

68-872 

Chlorine 

Cl 

221-325 

35-470 

2 Cl 

4*4*2-650 

70-940 

Iodine 

I 

768-781 

123-206 

21 

1537-562 

246-412 

Carbon 

C 

76-4*37 

12-250 

2C 

152-875 

24-500 

Boron 

B 

135-983 

21-793 

2B 

271-966 

43-586 

Silicon 

Si 

277-478 

44*469 

Selenium  - 

Se 

494-582 

79-263 

Arsenic 

As 

470-04*2 

75-829 

2 As 

940-084 

* 150-659 

Chromium  - 

Cr 

351-819 

56*383 

2Cr 

703-638 

112-766 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

598-525 

95-920 

Tungstenium 

Tu  orW 

1183-200 

189-621 

Antimony  - 

Sb 

806-452 

129-243 

2Sb 

1612-904 

258-486 

Tellurium  - 

Te 

806-452 

129-243 

Tantalum  - 

Ta 

1153-715 

184-896 

2Ta 

2307-430 

369-792 

Titanium  - 

Ti 

389-092 

62-356 

Gold  (aurum) 

Au 

1243-013 

199-207 

2Au 

2486-026 

398-415 

Platina 

Pt 

1215*220 

194-753 

Rhodium  - 

R 

750-680 

120-305 

2R 

1501-360 

240-610 

Palladium  - 

- 

Pd 

714-618 

114-526 

.Silver  (argentum) 
Mercury  (hydrargyrus) 

Ag 

Hg 

1351-607 

1265-822 

216-611 

202-863 

Copper  (cuprum) 

2Hg 

2531-645 

405-725 

- 

Cu 

395-695 

63-415 

2Cu 

791-390 

126-829 

Uranium 

. 

U 

2711-860 

434-527 

2U 

5422-720 

869-154 

Bismuth 

- 

Bi 

1330-376 

213-208 

2Bi 

2660-752 

426-416 

Tin  (stannum)  - 

- 

Sn 

735-294 

117-839 

Lead  (plumbum) 

- 

Pb 

1294-498 

207-458 

Cadmium  - 

2Pb 

2588-996 

414-917 

. 

Cd 

696-767 

111-665 

Zinc  ... 

. 

Zn 

403-226 

64-621 

Nickel 

- 

Ni 

369-675 

59-245 
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Name. 

Formula. 

Oxygens  100. 

Hydrogensl. 

Cobalt  - 

Co 

368*991 

59*135 

2 Co 

737*982 

118*270 

Iron  (ferrum) 

Fe 

339*213 

54*363 

2Fe 

678*4*26 

108*725 

Manganese 

Mn 

355*787 

57*019 

2Mn 

711*575 

114*038 

Cerium  - 

Ce 

574*718 

92*105 

2Ce 

1149*436 

184*210 

Zirconium  - 

Zr 

420*238 

67*348 

2Zr 

840*476 

134*696 

Yttrium  - 

Y 

401*840 

64*395 

Beryllium  (glucinum)  - 

Be 

331*479 

53*123 

2Be 

662*958 

106*247 

Aluminum  - 

A1 

171*167 

27*431 

2AI 

342*234 

54*863 

Magnesium 

Mg 

158*353 

25*378 

Calcium  - 

Ca 

256*019 

41*030 

Strontium  - 

Sr 

547*285 

87*709 

Baryum  - 

Ba 

856*88 

137*325 

Lithium  - 

L 

127*757 

20*474 

Natrium  (sodium) 

Na 

290*897 

46*620 

2Na 

581*794 

93*239 

Kalium  (potassium) 

K 

489*916 

78*515 

Ammonia  - 

2N  2H3 

214*474 

34*372 

Cyanogen  - 

2NC 

329*911 

52*872 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

2HS 

213*644 

34*239 

Hydrochloric  acid 

2HCI 

455*129 

72*940 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

2HNC 

342*390 

54*872 

Water  - 

2H 

112*479 

18*026 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  - 

2N 

277*036 

44*398 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  - 

N 

188*518 

30*212 

Nitrous  acid 

2N 

477*036 

76*449 

Nitric  acid 

2N 

677*036 

108*503 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  - 

S 

301*165 

48*265 

Sulphurous  acid  - 

S 

401*165 

64*291 

Hyposulphuric  acid 

2S 

902*330 

144*609 

Sulphuric  acid 

S 

501*165 

80*317 

Phosphoric  acid  - 

2P 

892*310 

J 43*003 

Chloric  acid 

2CI 

942*650 

151*071 

Perchloric  acid  - 

2CI 

1042*650 

167*097 

Iodic  acid  ... 

21 

2037*562 

326*543 

Carbonic  acid 

C 

276*437 

44*302 

Oxalic  acid 

2C 

452*875 

72*578 
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Name. 

Formula. 

Oxygen =100. 

Hydrogen  = 1 . 

Boracic  acid 

2B 

871*966 

139-743 

Silicic  acid 

Si 

577-478 

92-548 

Selenic  acid 

Se 

694-582 

111-315 

Arsenic  acid 

2As 

1440-084 

230-790 

Protoxide  of  chrome 

2Cr 

1003-638 

160-840 

Chromic  acid 

Cr 

651-819 

104-462 

Molybdic  acid 

Mo 

898-525 

143-999 

Tunstic,  or  wolfram  acid 

W 

1483-200 

237-700 

Oxide  of  antimony 

- 

2Sb 

1912-904 

306-565 

Antimonious  acid 

- 

Sb 

1006-452 

161-296 

2Sb 

2012-904 

322-591 

Antimonic  acid  - 

2Sb 

2112-904 

338-617 

Oxide  of  tellurium 

Te 

1006-452 

161-296 

Tantalic  acid 

2Ta 

2607-430 

417-871 

Titanic  acid 

Ti 

589-092 

94.409 

Protoxide  of  gold 

2Au 

2786-026 

446-493 

Oxide  of  platina  - 

Pt 

1415-220 

226-086 

Oxide  of  rhodium 

2R 

1801-360 

228-689 

Oxide  of  palladium 

Pd 

814-618 

130-552 

Oxide  of  silver  - 

- 

Ag 

1451-607 

232-637 

Protoxide  of  mercury 

- 

2Hg 

2631-645 

421-752 

Peroxide  of  mercury 

- 

Hg 

1365-822 

218-889 

Protoxide  of  copper 

- 

2Cu 

801-390 

142-856 

Peroxide  of  copper 

- 

Cu 

495*695 

79-441 

Protoxide  of  uranium 

- 

U 

2811-360 

450-553 

Peroxide  of  uranium 

- 

2U 

5722-720 

917-132 

Oxide  of  bismuth 

- 

2Bi 

2960-752 

474-49 

Protoxide  of  tin  - 

- 

Sn 

835*294 

133-866 

Peroxide  of  tin  - 

- 

Sn 

935*294 

149-892 

Oxide  of  lead 

- 

Pb 

1394-498 

223-484 

Minium 

- 

2Pb 

2888-996 

462-995 

Brown  oxide  of  lead 

- 

Pb 

1494-498 

239-511 

Oxide  of  cadmium 

- 

Cd 

796-767 

127-691 
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Name. 

Formula.  O 

lygen™  100.  H 

ydrogenssl. 

Oxide  of  zinc 

Zn  . 

503-226 

80-649 

Oxide  of  nickel  - 

Ni 

469-675 

75*271 

Oxide  of  cobalt  - 

Co 

468*991 

75-161 

Peroxide  of  cobalt 

2Co 

1037-982 

166*349 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Fe 

439-213 

70-389 

Peroxide  of  iron  - 

2F 

978-426 

156*804 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

Mn 

455-787 

73*045 

Oxide  of  manganese  - 

2Mn 

1011-575 

162-117 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

Mn 

555-787 

89-071 

Manganesic  acid  - 

2Mn 

1211-575 

194-169 

Protoxide  of  cerium  - 

Ce 

674-718 

108-132 

Oxide  of  cerium  - 

2Ce 

1449-436 

232-289 

Zirconia  - 

2Zr 

1140-476 

182*775 

Yttria 

Y 

501-840 

80*425 

Glucina,  or  beryllia 

2 Be 

962*958 

154-325 

Alumina 

2 Al 

642-334 

109-492 

Magnesia  - 

Mg 

258-358 

41-404 

Lime  - 

Ca 

356-019 

57-056 

Strontia 

Sr 

647-285 

103-735 

Baryta 

Ba 

956-880 

153-351 

Lithia 

L 

227-757 

36-501 

. Natron,  or  soda  - 

Na 

390-897 

62-646 

Peroxide  of  sodium 

2Na 

881-794 

141-318 

Kali,  or  potassa  - 

k 

589-916 

94-541 

Peroxide  of  potassium 

k 

789-916 

126-593 

Sulphate  of  potassa 

ks 

1091-081 

174-859 

Protosulphate  of  iron 

FeS 

940-378 

150-706 

Persulphate  of  iron 

2FeS» 

2481-906 

397-754 

Protochloride  of  iron 

Fe2Cl 

781-863 

125-303 

Perchloride  of  iron 

2Fe2Cl3 

2006-376 

321-545 

Protochloride  of  mercur 

y 2Hg2Cl 

2974-295 

476-666 

Perchloride  of  mercury 

Hg2Cl 

1708-472 

273-803 

Ferrocyanide  of  iron  ■ 

• Fe2NC  + 2K2N< 

C 2308-778 

$70-008 

Alum 

- K S +2  A1  S:,+ 24*  21 

H 5936-406 

951-378 

Felspar 

KSi+2  Al  Si 

3542-162 

567-673 
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Berzelius’s  Symbols  of  all  the  Elementary  Substances. 


Elements. 

Aluminum 

Symb. 

A1 

Elements. 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum) 

Symb. 

H g 

Antimony  (Stibium) 

- 

Sb 

Molybdenum 

- 

Mo 

Arsenic  - 

. 

As 

Nickel 

_ 

Ni 

Barium  - 

- 

Ba 

Nitrogen 

. 

N 

Bismuth  - 

_ 

Bi 

Osmium  - 

_ 

Os 

Boron 

- 

B 

Oxygen  - 

. 

0 

Bromine 

. 

Br 

Palladium 

_ 

Pd 

Cadmium 

- 

Cd 

Phosphorus 

- 

P 

Calcium  - 

- 

Ca 

Platinum 

_ 

PI 

Carbon  - 

- 

C 

Potassium  (Kali urn) 

- 

K 

Cerium  - 

- 

Ce 

Rhodium 

. 

R 

Chlorine  - 

. 

Cl 

Selenium 

_ 

Se 

Chromium 

. 

Cr 

Silicium  - 

- 

Si 

Cobalt 

. 

Co 

Silver  (Argentum) 
Sodium  (Natrium) 

- 

Ag 

Columbium  (Tantalum) 

_ 

Ta 

- 

Na 

Copper  (Cuprum) 

- 

Cu 

Strontium 

- 

Sr 

Fluorine 

- 

F 

Sulphur  - 

- 

S 

Glucinium 

_ 

G 

Tellurium 

- 

Te 

Gold  (Aurum)  - 

- 

Au 

Thorium  - 

- 

Th 

Hydrogen 

- 

H 

Tin  (Stannum)  - 

- 

Sn 

Iodine 

. 

I 

Titanium 

- 

Ti 

Iridium  - 

- 

Ir 

Tungsten  (Wolfram) 

- 

W 

Iron  (Ferrum) 

- 

Fe 

Vanadium 

- 

V 

Lead  (Plumbum) 

. 

Pb 

Uranium 

- 

U 

Lithium  - 

- 

L 

Yttrium  - 

- 

Y 

Magnesium 

- 

Mg 

Zinc 

- 

Zn 

Manganese 

- 

Mn 

Zirconium 

- 

Zr 

Degrees  of  Oxidation  are  indicated  by  Dots  placed  over  the  Symbol. 


Nitric  Acid 

- N 

Muriatic  Acid 

- HCI 

Sulphuric  do. 

- S 

Boracic  do. 

- B 

Fluoric  do. 

- HF 

Arsenic  do. 

- As 

Carbonic  do. 

- C 

Water 

. H 

Phosphoric  do. 

- P 
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formulae,  chemical. 


Table  of  the  principal  Groups  of  the 
observed  by 

1.  Silver  - ' 

Go!d  - - - Au 

2.  Arsenious  Acid  (usual 

form)  - “ _ 

Sesquioxide  of  Antimony  Sb 

3.  Alumina  ■ “ A? 

Peroxide  of  Iron  - 

4.  Salts  of  Phosphoric  Acid  P 

Arsenic  do.  - A 

5.  Salts  of  Sulphuric  Acid  S 

Selenic  do.  - Se 
Chromic  do.  - Cr 
Manganic  do.  - Mn 

6.  Salts  of  Perchloric  do.  - Cl 

Permanganic  do.  Mn 

7.  Salts  of  Potassa  - K 

Ammonia  with 
leq.  of  Water  - H3N+H 

8.  Salts  of  Soda  - - Na 

Oxide  of  Silver  Ag 


Isomorphous  Substances  at  present 
Chemists. 

9.  Salts  of  Baryta  - Ba 

Strontia  - Sr 

Lime  (in  Arra- 
gonite)  - Ca 

Protoxide  of 
Lead  - Pb 

10.  Salts  of  • 

Lime  - - Ca 

Mg 

Fe 


Magnesia 
Protoxide  of  Iron 

Manganese  Mn 
Zinc  - Zn 
Nickel  - Ni 
Cobalt  - Co 

Copper  - Cu 
Lead  (in 
Plumbo 
Calcitie)  Pb 

11.  Salts  of  Alumina  - Al 
Peroxide  of 
Iron  - Fe 
Oxide  of  Chro-  ... 

mium  - Cr 
Sesquioxide  of  ... 
Maneanese  Mn 


Professor  Whewell  in  an  Essay  on  the  Employment  of  Notation  in 
Chemistry,  observes,  “I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  express  clearly,  or  to  reason  upon,  the  ch« 
constitution  of  our  substances,  without  the  employ ment  of  some  notation 

or  other.  Every  one  who  makes  the  trial  will  find  that,  without  a 
notation,  his  attempts  to  compare  the  composition  of  different  min era 
will  be  confused  and  fruitless,  and  that,  by  employing  symbo  s, 
reasonings  may  easily  be  made  brief,  clear,  and  systematic. 

After  criticising  the  foreign  notation  as  being  grossly  anomalous 
defective,  he  adds  the  following  list,  which  he  hopes  he  has  shown  to  dc 
mathematically  consistent  and  chemically  useful.  He  has  use 
atomic  composition  adopted  by  Dr.  Turner  in  his  Chemistry. 


ha  = potassium 
na  = sodium 
li  = lithium 
ba  = barium 


ka  + o 

= K 

= Potassa. 

na  + o 

= N 

= Soda. 

li  + o 

= L 

= Lithia. 

ba  + o 

= B 

= Baryta. 
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sr  = strontium 

+ o 

= Sr 

= Strontia. 

ca  = calcium 

ca  + o 

= C 

= Lime  (calcia). 

ma  — magnesium 

ma+  o 

= M 

= Magnesia. 

zi  = zirconium 

zi  + o 

= Z 

= Zirconia. 

gl  = glucinum 

gl  + o 

= G 

= Glucina. 

al  = aluminium 

al  -I-  o 

= A 

= Alumina. 

si  = silicium 

si  + o 

= S 

= Silica. 

mn=  manganese 

mn+  o 

= Mn 

= Protoxide. 

tn  ii  + 4 o 

= Mns 

= Deutoxide. 

tnn+  2 o 

= Mwn 

= Peroxide. 

mn  + 3 o 

= Mn' 

= Manganesious  Acid. 

mn  -f  4 o 

= Mn' 

= Manganesic  Acid. 

fe  = iron 

fe  +o 

= Fc 

= oxide. 

fe  + 

= Fes 

= peroxide. 

zi  = zinc 

zi  + o 

= Zi 

= oxide. 

cd  — cadmium 

cd  + o 

= Cd 

= oxide. 

sn  — tin 

sn  -f  o 

= Sn 

= oxide. 

sn  + 2 o 

= Snn 

= peroxide. 

ce  = cerium 

ce  + o 

= Cc 

= oxide. 

ce  + $ o 

= Ces 

= peroxide. 

cb  = cobalt 

cb  + o 

= Cb 

= oxide. 

cb  + -Jo 

= Cbs 

= peroxide. 

ni  = nickel 

ni  4-  o 

= m 

= oxide. 

ni  -f  $ o 

= Nw 

= peroxide. 

bi  — bismuth 

bi  -f  o 

= Be 

= oxide. 

ti  = titanium 

ti  + o 

= Te- 

=  oxide. 

cu  = copper 

cu  + o 

rr  Ck 

= oxide. 

cu  + 2 o 

= Cn« 

= peroxide. 

ur  = uranium 

ur  + o 

= Ur 

= oxide. 

ur  + 2 o 

= Urr 

= peroxide. 

= lead 

pb  + o 

= Fb 

= oxide. 

pb  + $o 

= P bs 

= deutoxide. 

pb  4-  2 o 

= P bb 

= peroxide. 

hg  — mercury 

hg  + o 

= Ug 

= oxide. 

hg  + 2o 

= Kgg 

= peroxide. 

ag  = silver 

ag  + o 

= Ag 

= oxide. 

au  = gold 

au  + o 

= Au 

= oxide. 

pt  — platinum 

pt  + o 

= Ft 

= oxide. 

pd  = palladium 
ir  — iridium 

pd  + o 

= P d 

= oxide.  ! 

i 

rh  — rhodium 

rh  4-  o 

= Rh 

= oxide. 

om  = osmium 

rh  + |o 

= Rhs 

= peroxide.  1 

cr  = chromium 

cr  + o 

= Cr 

= oxide. 

cr  4 £ o 

= cr' 

= chromic  acid. 

mo  = molybdenum 

mo  -f  o 

= Mo 

= oxide. 

mo  +2  o 

= Moo 

= deutoxide. 

mo  -1-  3 o 

= mo' 

= molybdic  acid. 

tu  = tungsten 

tu  + 2 o 

= Teen 

= oxide. 

cm  = columbium 

tu  4-  3 o 

= tu' 

= tungstic  acid. 

an  = antimony 

an  -f  o 

= oxide. 

an  -f  i o 

=?  deutoxide. 

ar  = arsenic 

ar  + % o 

= ars 

= arsenious  acid. 

ar  -f  * o 

— ar' 

= arsenic. 
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fount  cases. 


p =:  phosphorus 
s = sulphur 

se  =■  selenium 

fe  = tellurium 
b = boron 
c = carbon 

n = nitrogen 


y?  = fluorine 
cl  = chlorine 
to  = iodine 


+ = phosphorous  aciu. 

+ lo=p'  = phosphoric. 

-|-o  = hyposulphurous  acid. 


, +2o=s'  = sulphurous. 

, + 30=/  = sulphuric. 

se  + 2 o = se'  = selenious  acid. 

se  + S o = se'  = selenic. 

+ o = oxide.  . 

b + 2 o = b'  = boracic  acid. 

c-|-o  = c'  = carbonic  oxic 

c + 20  = c'  = carbonic  acid 

n + o = oxide. 

» + 2 o = deutoxide. 
n 4.  3 o = hyponitrous  acid, 
n 4.  4 o s 9T  = nitrous  acid. 


= boracic  acid. 

= carbonic  oxide. 
= carbonic  acid. 


n + 5 o = n 
n + 3 h = Am 

/ + * =4 

cl  h — cl 
io  + h = to' 


= nitric  acid. 

— ammonia. 

= hydrofluoric  acid. 
= muriatic  acid. 

= hydriodic  acid. 


Berzelius  represents  water  (aqua)  by  Aqs  f°r th®  in \hef notation  of 
BeraeUus/tibe  ^e Vndi^d  V dots  placed  over  the 

S£ oSSToTt  ii  **  « 5 "« STS'?  A 

sa  *>>  reathrs 

I Ce  recommended,  fe  + 2 o,  fe  + 3 o,  &c .’’-Journal*  of  Royal 

^/tav^mitted  Professor  Whewelfs  reasons,  which  he  giveBtoshow 
the  superiority  of  his  notation  over  those  of  fore.gn  nations  and  tha^ 
Berzelius,  as  they  are  not  of  practical  utility  in  pnnting ; but  I have  g>w> 
his  list,  which  will  be  useful  in  printing  mineralogical  wor 

W hFrO R lV- EIG HT M O . A sheet  of  paper  folded  into  forty-eight  leaves, 

°r  FORTYMCK8  A sheet  of  paper  folded  into  forty  leaves,  or  eighty 

^FOUL  PROOF.  When  a proof  has  many  faults  marked  in  it.—  M. 
Pressmen  are  also  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  first  proof  a Foul  Frooj ; 
and  frequently  they  pull  it  so  as  to  justify  the  epithet. 

FOUL  STONE.  After  imposing  or  correcting,  if  a compositor  leave 
any  thing  upon  the  imposing  stone,  except  the  mallet,  shooting  stick, .an 
planer,  it  is  termed  a foul  stone ; which  in  many  houses  subjects  1 
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FRACTIONS.  A fraction  is  part  of  a unit,  and  is  written  with  two 
figures,  one  above  the  other,  with  a line  between  them  : thus,  {,  $. 
The  upper  figure  is  called  the  numerator,  and  the  lower  figure  the  denomi- 
nator. The  denominator  shows  how  many  parts  the  unit  is  divided  into  ; 
and  the  numerator,  how  many  of  those  parts  the  fraction  represents.  A 
proper  fraction  is  when  the  numerator  is  less  than  the  denominator.  An 
improper  fraction  is  when  the  numerator  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the 
denominator. 

A compound  fraction  is  the  fraction  of  a fraction,  and  is  known  by  the 
word,  of,  between  the  parts ; as,  $ of  f of  J of  -fy.  A mixed  number  is 
composed  of  a whole  number  and  fraction ; as,  84, 174.  A mixed  fraction 

7 a 4 

is  when  the  numerator  or  denominator  has  a fractional  part;  thus,  -A  — ; 

54  * *t . 

or,  when  both  of  them  have  fractional  parts ; as 

The  fractions  cast  in  one  piece  to  a fount  are  •£>  j,  $,  J,  4,  X. 

Fractions  are  also  cast  in  two  pieces,  from  Brevier  to  English ; when 
wanted  larger,  they  may  be  formed  of  figures  of  small  proportionate  size, 
with  a rule  between  the  numerator  and  denominator. 

This  rule  in  separate  fractions  is  now  generally  cast  on  the  piece  con- 
taining the  denominator,  above  the  figure,  thus,  tt?t77TW?*  but  m 
improper  fractions,  where  the  numerator  contains  more  figures  than  the 
denominator,  as  3$^8>  this  rule  will  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  nume- 
rator, therefore  it  would  be  necessary,  to  be  able  to  compose  fractions  in 
a perfect  manner,  to  have  the  rule  also  cast  under  the  numerator,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  plan,  so  as  to  meet  both  cases,  otherwise  either  the  proper 
fraction  or  the  improper  fraction  must  be  deficient  3-§}8. 

FRAGMENTS.  After  the  body  of  a work  and  the  index  are  com- 
posed, the  title,  preface,  contents,  &c.  are  proceeded  with.  If  there  be 
any  pages  beyond  the  concluding  sheet,  they  are  now  imposed  together 
to  save  presswork,  and  also  warehouse  work ; and  these  pages  are  called 
Fragments . 

FRAME.  Made  of  deal  wood,  on  which  the  cases  are  placed  to 
be  composed  from. 

By  the  annexed  engraving  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  upper  and  lower 


cases  are  placed  upon  the  frame,  not  in  a horizontal,  but  sloping  position, 
as  two  inclined  planes,  the  upper  case  being  at  a greater  angle  than  the 
lower,  which  brings  the  more  distant  boxes  nearer  to  the  compositor  and 
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thus  expedites  the  work:  this  arrangement  occupies 'less  room,  and  allows 

a ^he*  waes're^orf  a^ali^at'eaclfend!1  mid'in  the  middle  there  are  gen* 
Jy^o  rsiib,  six  or  b~Tf 

xr s,  as  xiTSau../ «. <* . 

not  in  use,  and  other  small  matters : this  is  called  a Well. 

Frames  are  always  placed  with  one  end  next  the  window,  so  that  the 
.,  wKpn  at  work  may  stand  with  his  left  hand  to  the  light; 
thusPhe  enioys  the  full  benefit  of  the  light  in  picking  up  the  letters  with 
his  right  hand.  They  are  usually  made  to  contain  two  cases  in  length, 
which  are  generally  a pair  of  Roman  and  a pair  of  Italic  cases,  so  that 
the  compositor  hasMiot  to  go  out  of  his  frame  when  he  wants  to  compose 

6 ^TheTe^sVrather  strong  nail  driven  into  each  end  rail  and  each  middle 
rail  for  the  bottom  of  the  upper  cases  to  rest  upon,  leaving  sufficient  room 
fnr  the  lower  cases  to  be  lifted  out  when  necessary.  .... 

f The  dimensions  of  a frame  are—  height  of  back,  4 feet  6 inches ; height 
of  front,  3 feet  6 inches ; width,  1 foot  10  inches ; length,  4 feet  10  inche.. 

In  a composing  room’,  where  there  was  plenty  of  room,  I have  seen  the 
frames  made  to  contain  three  cases  in  length  ; this  is  a convenience,  as  it 
allows  the  compositor  to  have  up  an  additional  pair  of  cases  for  his  notes. 

FRENCH  RULES.  Pieces  of  Brass,  letter  high,  of  different  lengths 
and  thicknesses,  on  which  are  filed  various  dashes,  swelling  in  the  middle. 
They  are  used  to  separate  parts  of  a discourse ; or  are  placed  after  certain 
lines  of  capitals  in  titles  and  jobs,  &c.  They  are  also  called  Swell  Rules. 
French  Words  and  Phrases.  See  Phrases.  . 

FRIAR.  When  some  parts  of  a ball  or  roller  do  not  take  the  ink,  so 
that  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  surface,  the  parts  of  the  form  that  come  in 
contact  with  them  will  be  deficient  of  ink,  and  the  paper  when  printed 
will,  in  those  places,  be  either  white  or  of  a pale  colour : these  white  or 
pale  patches  are  called  Friars , as  the  black  patches,  from  too  great  a 
quantity  of  ink  on  particular  places,  are  called  Monks. 

FRISKET.  A thin  iron  frame,  covered  with  paper,  and  connected 
temporarily  with  the  tympan,  by  means  of  joints  attached  to  it  and  the 
headband  of  the  tympan,  having  iron  pins  to  slip  into  them.  The  parts 
that  are  to  be  printed  are  cut  out  of  the  paper  covering ; it  turns  down 
upon  the  paper  to  be  printed,  which  is  laid  upon  the  tympan,  keeps  it 
flat  to  its  place,  preserves  the  margin  clean,  and  raises  it  from  the  form 
after  it  is  printed.  See  Frisket  Button. 

Each  press  in  a printing  office  should  have  five  or  six  friskets  attached 
to  it,  of  at  least  three  sizes  — Demy,  as  the  standard  size  of  paper ; a size 
smaller ; and  a size  sufficient  for  the  largest  form  the  press  will  print, 
for  it  is  very  inconvenient,  and  a loss  of  time,  when  the  pressmen  have  to 
cover  a frisket  and  cut  it  out  for  every  form  they  lay  on : and  more  par- 
ticularly when  regular  work  is  in  the  house,  and  the  same  frisket  will 
answer  for  many  succeeding  forms.  It  is  adviseable,  where  it  is  practi- 
cable, to  have  the  frisket  joints  at  all  the  presses  of  one  pattern,  so  that 
every  frisket  may  be  available  at  any  of  the  presses. 

A pressman  should  never  pull  an  impression  from  a form,  without 
being  certain  that  the  frisket  is  large  enough,  and  that  it  does  not  rest 
on  the  edges  of  the  types,  which  would  be  destructive  to  them. 

FRISKET  BUTTON.  A button  screwed  on  the  off  side  of  the  tym- 
pan near  the  bottom,  to  turn  over  the  frisket  and  keep  it  close  to  the 
tympan  in  turning  down. 
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This  button  is  only  used  when  superior  work  is  printing : it  prevents 
the  sheet  from  touching  the  form  partially,  and  also  from  slipping,  by 
confining  it  flat  to  the  tympan,  and  thus  tends  to  make  better  work,  and 
prevent  waste ; but  it  cannot  be  used  where  despatch  is  required. 

FRISKET  JOINTS.  Two  joints  of  the  simplest  construction,  by 
which  the  frisket  is  attached  to  the  tympan  by  means  of  two  pins,  made 
with  a head  to  each,  so  that  they  can  easily  be  taken  out  with  the 
fingers ; they  are  inserted  between  the  joints,  and  thus  the  heads  face 
each  other. 

It  is  customary  to  place  these  joints  on  the  flat  part  of  the  headband 
of  the  tympan,  which,  when  a large  form  is  on  the  press,  and  the  rim  of 
the  chase  is  broad,  rest  upon,  and  prevent  the  form  receiving  the  effect 
of  the  pull.  I have  known  great  inconvenience  arise  from  this  cause,  in 
very  superior  work,  where  the  chase  filled  the  press,  and  could  not  be 
moved  to  get  rid  of  this  grievance.  The  joints  should  be  taken  off,  and 
fixed  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  headband,  by  which  means  they  will 
extend  beyond  the  chase,  and  the  evil  be  completely  remedied.  Where 
the  frisket  is  fixed  on  centres  this  inconvenience  does  not  exist. 

FRISKET  PINS.  Two  iron  pins  that  pass  through  the  frisket  joints 
and  connect  it  with  the  tympan.  They  are  made  to  slip  in  and  out  of 
the  joints  easily  with  the  fingers,  and  are  put  in  from  the  inside  of  the 
joints,  so  that  the  heads  are  opposite  to  each  other.  It  is  a common 
practice  with  pressmen,  when  they  have  occasion  to  take  off  the  frisket,  to 
lay  the  pins  on  the  form.  This  ought  never  to  be  done;  for  I have  known 
an  impression  pulled  under  these  circumstances,  at  a good  wooden  press, 
without  the  frisket,  and  where  the  pins  were  forgot  The  consequence 
was,  the  destruction  of  types,  and  the  bedding  in  of  the  pins  into  the 
platen:  — there  was  loss  of  types  — loss  of  time  in  replacing  them  — the 
platen  to  be  taken  off  and  planed,  with  the  expense  of  doing  it,  in  addition 
to  which  it  was  reduced  in  thickness  full  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the 
further  loss  of  time  while  it  was  doing  and  hanging  again,  and  justifying 
the  head.  They  may  always  be  safely  laid  within  the  chase  between  the 
quoins,  where  they  can  do  no  harm,  and  cannot  roll  off. 

FRISKET  STAY.  A slight  piece  of  wood,  generally  fastened  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  press  room,  and  hanging  down  to  the  fore  end  of  each 
press,  for  the  frisket  to  rest  against  when  it  is  turned  up. 

FROZE  OUT.  In  winter  when  the  paper  is  froze,  and  the  letter 
froze,  so  as  the  workmen  cannot  work,  they  say,  they  are  froze  out . — M. 
In  consequence  of  greater  care  in  warming  printing  offices  in  winter  than 
in  the  time  of  Moxon,  the  workmen  are  not  now  “ froze  out for  there 
would  be  no  excuse  admitted  for  the  non-execution  of  parliamentary 
work,  newspapers,  reviews,  magazines,  and  other  periodical  works. 

FRY,  EDMUND.  A celebrated  type  founder,  whose  foundery  was 
rich  in  Oriental  and  other  types  for  foreign  languages,  the  forms  of  the 
characters  of  which  varied  from  the  Roman  character.  Dr.  Fry  sold  the 
whole  of  his  foundery  to  Messrs.  Thorowgood  and  Besley,  and  which  is 
now  incorporated  with  their  previously  extensive  variety  of  types. 

FUDGE.  To  execute  work  without  the  proper  materials,  and  where 
the  workman  is  obliged  to  substitute  one  article  for  another,  and  by  con- 
trivance make  his  work  passable : when  such  cases  occur,  they  show  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  compositor  or  pressman,  in  making  his  produc- 
tion look  well. 

FULL  CASE.  A case  full  of  letters,  wanting  no  sorts. 

FULL  FACED  LETTER.  Types,  in  which  the  capitals,  and  the 
ascending  letters  of  the  lower  case,  fill  the  whole  square  of  the  shank,  so 
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that  the  descending  letters  project  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  shank.  A 
full  faced  letter  is  considerably  larger  in  proportion  than  a letter  of  the 
regular  face  upon  the  same  body : they  are  convenient  in  jobs,  as  they 
produce  the  effect  of  larger  types,  and  take  up  less  space. 

FULL  FORM,  or  Page.  A form  or  page  with  few  or  no  breaks  or 
white  lines. — M.  In  a full  form  there  are  no  short  pages,  nor  blank 


FULL  PAGE.  A page  containing  its  full  complement  of  lines. 

FULL  PRESS.  When  two  men  work  at  the  press,  it  is  called  aj Full 
Press. — M. 

FURNITURE.  The  term  furniture  includes  all  those  pieces  of  wood 
that  are  used  in  branching  out  pages,  or  jobs ; in  making  margin  for  the 
folding  of  books ; and  in  locking  up  forms  when  they  are  imposed : it  is 
generally  classed  as  reglet,  furniture,  side  sticks,  foot  sticks,  and  quoins. 
The  height  of  it  is  five  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  ought  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  quadrats ; but  the  letter  founders  and  the  joiners  vary  them  both. 

What  is  usually  called  furniture  is  in  lengths  of  a yard  each,  and  com- 
mences with  narrow,  which  is  equal  to  a narrow  quotation ; broad,  which 
is  equal  to  a broad  quotation ; double  narrow  ; broad  and  narrow ; double 
broad  ; broad  and  double  narrow  ; and  narrow  and  double  broad.  These 
are  used  for  gutters,  heads,  and  backs ; to  branch  out  large  jobs ; to  fill 
up  with  when  a chase  is  too  large,  and  to  put  round  a job  when  imposing, 
to  keep  the  letter  from  the  iron  of  the  chase.  The  bottom  and  two  sides 
are  flat,  and  the  top  has  a groove  planed  in  it  lengthways,  the  arc  of  a 
circle  ; this  groove  is  said  to  be  designed  for  carrying  the  water  off  when 
the  form  i3  washed,  but  I cannot  see  the  utility  of  the  groove  for  this 
purpose ; its  more  obvious  use  is  to  lower  that  part,  so  that  the  balls  or 
rollers  shall  not  touch  it  in  inking  the  form,  which  prevents  the  frisket 
tearing  from  its  pressure  upon  the  inky  furniture  and  from  being  con- 
tinually lifted  up. 


G. 

GAELIC.  The  Gaelic  alphabet  consists  of  eighteen  letters  : a,  b,  c,  d, 
e>  f,  gi  h,  i,  1,  ra,  n,  o,  p,  r,  s,  t,  u.  Of  these,*  five  are  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o, 
u ; the  rest  consonants. — Stewart's  Gaelic  Grammar . 8vo.  2d.  edit.  1812. 

“ It  may  be  explanatory  to  mention,  that  the  syllable  Kil  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  residence  (the  Celia ),  in  ancient  times  of  an  ecclesiastical 
recluse ; and  that  Kin>  Ken  ( Ceanf  means  head.  2Ten-1och-Spelvie,  Ac. 
the  Head  ol  Loch  Spelvie,  &c.  The  letter  C is  always  pronounced  K 
Gaelic.” — Sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  for  Building 
Churches  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland . Appendix , 1831.  Note. 

GALLEY.  Pieces  of  thin  boards  of  different  sizes,  with  ledges 
about  three  fifth  parts  of  the  height  of  the  letter  on  one  end  and  one 
side,  for  the  types  to  rest  against ; others  are  made  with  a slice  to  slide 
out,  and  keep  a large  page  on  without  disturbing  it,  the  coffin  having 
several  slices  fitted  to  it.  — M,  The  use  of  the  galley  is  to  receive  the 
matter  as  it  is  composed,  and  to  afford  a level  on  which  to  make  up  the 
pages. 

Galleys  are  made  of  different  sizes  to  suit  the  different  works  on 
which  a compositor  may  be  employed;  if  it  be  a reprint,  page  for 
page,  he  avoids  encumbering  his  cases  with  large  galleys,  but  takes  one 
that  will  hold  a page  comfortably,  completes  his  page,  ties  it  up,  and  slips 
it  upon  a page  paper,  and  thus  proceeds  ; but  if  the  work  be  not  a mere 
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reprint,  and  is  done  in  a companionship,  then,  as  each  compositor  must 
be  setting  at  random,  the  work  will  require  different  sorts  of  galleys, 
which  must  contain  more  matter ; in  the  latter  case  he  will  take  one  of 
the  proper  width  for  the  page,  but  that  will  contain  two  pages  or  more, 
in  length,  or  one  double  that  width  with  a ledge  down  the  middle,  so  as 
to  hold  two  pages  in  width. 

For  works  in  quarto  or  folio  he  must  have  galleys  of  a greater  width, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  have  a quantity  of  matter  at  random  till  he  gets 
the  making  up;  in  doing  this,  where  the  page  is  in  folio  and  large,  it  is 
safer  to  make  up  on  a slice  galley,  when  he  draws  the  slice  out  with  the 
page  on  it  and  places  it  under  his  frame,  and  thus  proceeds  till  he  has 
made  up  a sheet,  when  he  slides  his  pages  off  the  slice  upon  the  stone  to 
impose  them ; he  must  in  this  case  have  four  slices  at  least.  The  follow- 
ing  is  a representation  of  a slice  galley : 


For  newspaper  work  brass  galleys  are  employed,  the  bottoms  thin,  and 
the  ledges  of  brass  which  are  on  both  sides  and  one  end,  while  the  other 
end  has  a moveable  ledge  which  fits  into  mortises  in  the  sides ; by  this 
means  the  compositor  is  enabled,  when  a galley  full  is  composed,  to 
put  a sidestick  and  footstick  to  it  and  quoin  it,  and  pull  a proof  in  the 
galley. 

Galleys  are  generally  made  of  mahogany:  those  made  of  the  old 
panels  of  coaches  are  held  to  be  the  best,  as  the  wood,  being  well  sea- 
soned, is  less  apt  to  split  or  bend,  and  keeping  their  flat  level  surface  is 
requisite. 

Galley  Slave.  See  Ancient  Customs. 

GALLOWS.  In  wooden  presses,  a frame  made  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  and  a transverse  piece,  placed  behind  the  tympans,  to  support 
them  at  a proper  angle  when  they  are  turned  up.  The  transverse  piece 
is  nearly  as  long  as  the  tympans  are  wide,  so  that  the  frame  can  rest 
upon  it : they  are  inclined  towards  the  tympans  and  form  an  abutment, 
and  are  placed  in  sockets  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  out  when  necessary. 

GALLOWS  SOCKETS.  Two  pieces  of  wood  with  square  mortises 
in  them,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  gallows ; they  are  nailed  or  screwed 
upon  the  plank  behind  the  tympans.  The  mortises  are  inclined  towards 
the  tympans. 

GALVANISM.  Another  great  discovery  has  been  published,  in 
addition  to  those  important  ones  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  which  he  made 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  of  the  decomposing  powers  of  galvanism,  the 
brilliant  effects  of  which,  I well  remember,  excited  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment in  the  crowded  audiences  that  assembled  in  the  lecture  room  of  that 
establishment. 

The  one  that  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  promises  to  be  of 
great  utility  in  the  arts,  by  giving  the  means  of  obtaining  facsimiles  of 
engraved  copper  plates,  of  engravings  on  wood,  of  coins,  medals,  emboss- 
ings, in  short,  of  any  engraved  article,  whether  in  cameo  or  intaglio.  The 
productions  by  this  process  have  been  named  Electrotype . 

This  is  effected  by  placing  the  object  to  be  copied  in  a solution  of  any 
metal,  when  the  galvanic  action  precipitates  the  metal  from  the  liquid 
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precipitation  or  deposition  , inequality,  however  minute, 

" il  highest  state  of 

PWh£*.  matrix  is  thus  ^ 

reLCedfaTeptiUonof6 the  metal  upon  the  matrix  now  takes  place ; and 
the  result  is,  a perfect  facsimile  of  the i ongi; ni a . discovery.  It  belongs 

This  is  a short  sketch  to explaJn ^thy  the  metal  is  precipi 

to  chemistry  rather  than  t0  P"nt‘n|;  %eT  but  8uch  is  the  fact  The 
tated  in  a solid  mass  and  not .in .a  P»  ^ of  fac9imiies  of  engraved 

discovery  has  been  applied  to  tp  g and  M it  is  now  in  a state 

discovery,  the  process,  and  also  f ^ufi^nHeation  of  galvanism  originated 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  was  y m OSOphical  Magazine  of 

B-hHl  Kow  \n83a6C^™U9n^,)t0where  he  says?"  The  zinc  plate  is 

alway™ partially  covered  with  a coating R°a ry^tC^opper’  plate^fabo 

Sf S*#  The  poush  and  eZ  a of  jery 

scratch  of  ihe  plate  on  which  it  is  deposited  b ; ^ Rnssiau?  and  Mr. 
application  is  claimed  by  two  Pe77’,  ^/aCr°e^’nted  a pamphlet  con- 

striuss  csart-  f 

subiect;  but  as  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a number  of  P«sons  of  inge^ 
nuitv  and  ability,  who  are  prosei euting  experiments  ^ fl  t0 

doubt  but  that  it  will  soon  be  brought  to  a state  appioac  g y 

Pe A^copper  is  usually  employed  for  engravings,  and  is  equally  apPjjcaMe 
to  letterpress  printing  as  to  that  of  the  rolling  press  ;Mt  is  eas  ly  ^ 
tained  in  solution,  and  is  not  an  expensive  article  for  this ‘ PUJP®  ’ 
process  as  here  described  is  with  that  metal;  other  metals  have  been 
used  for  experiments,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  articles  in  silver  o g l 
may  be  produced  with  equal  facility  where  facsimiles  of  them  may 
required,  but  the  production  of  them  in  gold  is  doubtful.  Among 

In  the  process  there  are  various  things  to  be  c0”®ldere1^u  f thf 
which  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  fact,  that  the  solid . y 
deposited  W entirely  depends  on  the  weakness  or  .ntensity  of  |.e 
electric  action.  This  action  may  be  regulated  by  incre^mg  or  decrea  ^ 
the  thickness  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  which  separates  the  two  metal.,  a 
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by  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  material.  Mr.  Cooper  states,  “ I 
made  three  similar  experiments,  altering  the  texture  and  thickness  of  the 
plaster  each  time,  by  which  I ascertained  that  if  the  plaster  partitions 
were  thin  and  coarse,  the  metallic  deposition  proceeded  with  great 
rapidity,  but  the  crystals  were  friable  and  easily  separated;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I made  the  partition  thicker,  and  of  a little  finer  material, 
the  action  was  much  slower,  and  the  metallic  deposition  was  as  solid  and 
ductile  as  copper  formed  by  the  usual  methods ; indeed  the  action  was 
exceedingly  . slow.  I have  made  a metallic  deposition  apparently  much 
harder  than  common  sheet  copper ; but  more  brittle.” 

A friend  of  mine  used  a common  garden  pot,  with  a cork  in  the  per- 
foration through  the  bottom,  w’hich  answered  very  well,  the  copper 
deposited  being  fine  and  tough.  I think  a wine  cooler  would  be  a good 
vessel  for  that  purpose,  being  porous ; and  either  may  be  at  hand,  when 
there  is  not  a suitable  glass,  or  any  plaster  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Crosse  has  stated,  in  the  account  of  his  experiments  on  the  crys- 
tallization of  metals,  that  he  succeeded  best  when  the  solutions  were  kept 
at  a boiling  temperature ; and  Mr.  Spencer  informs  us,  that  by  keeping 
the  solutions  he  employed  at  a temperature  of  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  he  was  able  to 
abridge  the  time  otherwise  required,  three  or  four  fold. 

In  all  scientific  experiments,  care  and  attention  are  requisite  for  a suc- 
cessful result : in  this  instance,  let  an  uninterrupted  circuit  be  main- 
tained for  the  electricity,  and  let  the  wire  have  a perfect  metallic  contact 
with  the  plates  which  it  connects  ; when  it  is  an  engraving  on  wood,  bore 
a hole  in  the  side  of  the  block,  and  insert  the  wire  in  it.  The  zinc  may 
be  with  advantage  occasionally  taken  out  of  the  saline  solution  during 
the  operation,  and  cleaned  in  water.  In  the  choice  and  application  of 
the  plates,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the 
same  size,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  the  zinc  should  be  as  thick  as  the 
required  deposition  of  copper,  but  it  is  easy  when  necessary  to  renew  the 
zinc  again  and  agaih.  That  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  may 
be  continued  in  the  necessary  state,  crystals  of  that  substance  should  be 
occasionally  added.  When  the  process  is  long  continued,  the  solution 
should  be  changed,  for  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  set  free  by  the  depo- 
sition of  the  metallic  copper,  prevents  the  further  action. 

This  was  the  first  method ; the  plan  now  practised,  to  prevent  any 
stoppage  of  the  galvanic  action  by  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  occasioned 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  deposition  of  its 
copper  in  a metallic  state,  is  to  put  into  the  acid  a piece  of  copper  in 
connexion  with  the  positive  pole,  and  thus,  as  the  acid  is  set  free  by  the 
galvanic  action,  it  forms  a new  combination  with  the  copper,  and  con- 
tinues the  supply  of  the  sulphate  without  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
contents  of  the  vessel. 

In  obtaining  casts  by  this  process,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no 
metallic  deposition  can  be  made  by  voltaic  electricity  without  the  pre- 
sence of  a metallic  surface  or  nucleus  upon  which  to  deposit : but  this  me- 
tallic surface  should  be  given  only  to  the  part  which  is  to  be  copied ; the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  block  may  be  covered  with  a varnish  composed 
of  shell  lac  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  which  will  prevent  any  metallic 
deposition  from  taking  place  upon  those  parts,  as  also  the  moisture  from 
penetrating  into  the  wood,  and  the  deposition  will  in  consequence  be 
confined  to  the  engraved  surface. 

In  the  management  of  the  simple  apparatus  which  is  employed  in 
electrotype,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  binding-screws,  wires,  and  all 
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the  metallic  surfaces,  quite  clean  and  bright,  as  also  to  avoid  touching 
with  the  fingers  that  part  on  which  the  metal  is  to  be  deposited. 

With  regard  to  the  first  application  of  galvanism  to  the  production  of 
facsimiles  of  engravings  on  wood,  Mr.  Spencer  states,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  pamphlet,  “ The  wood  engraving  beingjgiven,  take  a piece  of 
lead  the  required  size ; let  its  superfice  be  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
larger  all  round  than  that  of  the  wood  block.  The  lead  must  now  be 
planed,  just  as  a piece  of  soft  wood ; (the  tool  termed  by  a joiner  a try 
plane  does  best ;)  a clear  bright  surface  is  thus  obtained,  such  as  I have 
been  unable  to  get  by  any  other  means.  The  engraved  surface  of  the  wood 
must  now  be  laid  on  the  planed  surface  of  the  lead,  and  both  put  care- 
fully in  a press ; should  the  engraving  have  more  than  two  inches  of 
superfices,  a copying  press  is  not  powerful  enough.  Whatever  press  is 
used,  the  subject  to  be  copied  must  be  cautiously  laid  in  the  centre  of 
the  pressure,  as  a very  slight  lateral  force  will  in  some  degree  injure  the 
process;  the  pressure  to  be  applied  regularly,  and  not  with  a jerk.  When 
the  pressure  is  deemed  complete,  they  may  be  taken  out,  and  if,  on 
examination,  the  lead  is  not  found  to  be  completely  up,  the  wood 
engraving  may  be  neatly  relaid  on  the  lead,  and  again  submitted  to  the 
press,  using  the  same  precaution  as  before.  When  the  lead  is  taken  out, 
a wire  should  be  soldered  to  it  immediately,  and  it  should  then  be  put 
into  the  apparatus  without  loss  of  time,  as  the  less  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  the  better : care  should  also  be  taken  not  to 
touch  the  surface  with  the  fingers.’* 

Mr.  Spencer  also  states  that  plumbers,  who  have  handled  lead  for  the 
greater  portion  of  their  lives,  are  astonished  to  find  it  so  susceptible  of 
pressure.  On  the  contrary,  wood  engravers  did  not,  until  now,  imagine 
that  their  blocks  would  stand  the  pressure  of  a screw  press  on  a lead  surface 
without  injury  ; but  such  is  the  fact  in  both  instances.  In  the  manner 
in  which  box  wood  is  used  for  wood  engravings,  being  in  horizontal  sec- 
tions, it  will  sustain  a pressure  of  8,000  lbs.  without  injury,  provided  the 
pressure  is  perfectly  perpendicular. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  omitted  to  mention  the  size  of  the  engraving ; if  it 
were  one  inch  square,  it  would  have  a pressure  of  8,000  lbs.  on  that  inch  ; 
if  it  were  nine  inches  square,  it  would  only  have  a pressure  of  100  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch : with  my  experience  of  printing  engravings  on  wood, 
I would  not  venture  to  submit  one  to  a pressure  of  8,000  lbs.  to  the  inch 
for  fear  of  crushing  the  lines.  I mention  this  as  a caution  ; it  may  pre- 
vent an  accident 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  method  tried  to  produce  a fac- 
simile of  an  engraving  on  wood  by  means  of  galvanism,  with  a metallic 
mould  obtained  by  impressing  the  engraved  block  upon  a piece  of  lead. 
This  not  appearing  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  other  persons  were 
induced  to  endeavour  to  make  the  discovery  available  for  letterpress 
printing  without  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  engraving,  to  which  this  plan 
seemed  liable ; and  the  next  advance  towards  the  perfection  of  the 
process  was  an  important  one,  being  the  introduction  of  the  real  object 
intended  to  be  copied  in  the  stead  of  the  substituted  mould,  and  obtain- 
ing a matrix  from  it  at  once  by  means  of  the  galvanic  process  without 
resorting  to  any  intermediate  measures.  This  improvement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Robert  Murray,  who  proposed  “ in  January  last  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  wood  with  plumbago  [black  lead],  so  as  to  render  it  a con- 
ductor; and  then  to  proceed  in  the  usual  manner  for  obtaining  an 
electrotype  copy,”  as  he  informed  me  in  a communication  of  the  21st  of 
July,  1840.  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  this  use  of  black  lead  has  been 
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objected  to  by  some  engravers  on  wood,  as  having  a tendency  to  fill 
up  the  lines  of  a delicate  engraving,  and  so  to  deteriorate  the  impressions 
taken  from  it ; but  I am  now  furnishing  the  public  with  the  means  of 
deciding  on  this  question,  by  presenting  an  impression  from  an  electro- 
type copy,  executed  by  Mr.  Murray  according  to  his  own  ingenious  plan, 
by  the  side  of  one  from  the  original  wood  engraving,  and  I leave  it  to  bear 
witness  for  itself.  I cannot  perceive  any  deterioration  in  the  copy,  nor 
any  difference  between  the  two  impressions : in  fact  they  appear  as  if 
they  were  duplicate  impressions  from  the  same  engraving. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  AthenaBuro,  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  which  appeared  in  that  publication  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1840,  details  another  method  of  obtaining  a metallic  surface  for  an 
engraving  on  wood,  Arc.  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  galvanic  depo- 
sition of  copper  upon  it  and  obtaining  a copper  mould,  which  appears  to 
be  free  from  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  gilding,  bronzing, 
and  to  black  lead. 

“ In  my  pamphlet,  printed  last  September,  I there  stated  I considered 
the  process  comparatively  incomplete,  unless  we  were  able  to  apply  it  to 
the  multiplication  of  models  in  clay  or  wood,  castings  in  plaster,  wood 
engravings,  &cM  as  the  fact,  that  galvanic  deposition  always  requires  a 
metallic  surface  to  act  on,  seemed  to  set  bounds  to  those  branches  of  its 
application.  I then  resorted  to  various  expedients  to  surmount  the  dif- 
ficulty ; among  others,  that  of  gilding  and  bronzing  the  surfaces  of  such 
materials  to  a limited  extent : this  was  successful,  but  still  troublesome 
and  expensive,  and,  more  than  all,  the  sharpness  and  beauty  of  the  ori- 
ginal was  necessarily  injured.  I have  since  attempted  to  metallize  sur- 
faces by  the  use  of  plumbago  (suggested  to  me  many  months  ago  by 
Mr.  Parry  of  Manchester). 

“ Should  I be  desirous  of  obtaining  a copper  mould  or  cast  from  a 
piece  of  wood,  plaster,  or  clay,  or,  indeed,  any  non-metallic  material,  I 
proceed  as  follows : — Suppose  it  is  an  engraved  wooden  block,  and  I 
am  desirous  of  metallizing  it,  in  order  that  I may  be  able  to  deposit 
copper  on  its  surface  (this  example  will  hold  good  for  any  other  material), 
the  first  operation  is  to  take  strong  alcohol  in  a corked  glass  vessel,  and 
add  to  it  a piece  of  phosphorus  (a  common  phial  corked  will  answer  the 
purpose) ; the  vessel  must  now  be  placed  in  hot  water  for  a few  minutes, 
and  occasionally  shaken.  By  this  means  the  alcohol  will  take  up  about 
a 300th  of  its  bulk  of  phosphorus,  and  we  thus  obtain  what  I would  term 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  phosphorus.  The  next  operation  is  to  procure 
a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ; place  it  in  a flat  dish  or  a saucer ; 
the  engraved  face  of  the  block  must  now  be  dipped  in  this  solution,  and 
let  remain  for  a few  seconds,  to  allow  capillary  action  to  draw  it  into 
the  wood. 

“ This  operation  being  performed,  a small  portion  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  phosphorus  must  now  be  poured  in  a capsule  or  watch-glass, 
and  this  placed  on  a sand-bath,  that  it  may  be  suffered  to  evaporate. 
The  block  must  now  be  held  with  its  surface  over  the  vapour,  and  an 
immediate  change  takes  place ; the  nitrate  of  silver  becomes  deoxidized 
and  gives  place  to  a metallic  phosphoret  of  silver,  which  allows  the  vol- 
taic deposit  to  go  on  with  as  much  rapidity  and  certainty  as  the  purest 
silver  or  copper. 

“ The  whole  process  may  be  performed  in  a few  minutes,  and  with 
absolute  certainty  of  success.  The  interior  or  exterior  surface  of  a 
plaster  or  clay  mould  of  a statue,  no  matter  what  size,  may  be  thus 
metallized  with  equal  facility.  For  the  process  of  vaporizing,  and  should 
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the  material  to  be  acted  on  not  be  very  large,  I prefer  fastening  it  to 
the  top  of  a bell  glass  receiver  with  a bit  of  pitch  or  cement,  and  thus 
placing  it  over  the  capsule  on  the  sand-bath  ; the  phosphoric  vapour  is 
by  this  means  equally  diffused  and  not  dissipated.  An  ethereal  solution 
of  phosphorus  also  answers ; and  a solution  of  either  of  the  chlorides  of 
gold  or  platinum  may  be  used.  I am  inclined  to  think  this  process,  in- 
dependent of  its  uses  in  galvanic  precipitation,  may  be  applicable  to 
other  branches  of  art  I would  recommend  those  curious  of  testing  its 
effects,  to  try  a small  and  sharp  plaster  of  Paris  medallion  : dip  its  sur - 
face  in  a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  take  it  out  immediately ; 
fasten  it  to  the  bottom  of  a glass  tumbler,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
little  hot  sand  ready  in  a dish ; lay  the  watch  glass  containing  a few 
drops  of  the #* phosphoric  solution  on  it;  now  place  the  mouth  of  the 
tumbler  over  all,  and  the  medallion  will  be  observed  almost  instantly  to 
change  colour.  The  operation  is  now  completed.  A piece  of  pottery 
ware  in  the  state  of  biscuit  may  be  acted  on  in  a similar  manner. 

" Liverpool , June  27.  THOMAS  SPENCER.” 

Apparatus  and  process.  — The  annexed  figure  and  explanation  will 
afford  an  example  of  the  action  of  a voltaic  apparatus,  and  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  subsequent  details  intelligible,  a is  a vessel  filled 
with  a solution  of  common  salt,  which  is  a compound  of  chlorine  and 
sodium ; b is  a tube  immersed  therein,  closed  at 
the  lower  end  with  a piece  of  bladder  stretched 
over  it  and  firmly  tied  ; this  tube  is  filled  with 
a solution  of  blue  vitriol,  that  is,  a compound  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  copper.  A plate  of 
copper  c,  and  one  of  zinc  z,  connected  by  means 
of  the  wire  w,  are  immersed  in  those  fluids.  The 
zinc  decomposes  the  salt,  with  the  chlorine  of 
which  it  unites,  forming  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  sodium  of  the  salt  is  repelled,  and  passing 
through  the  bladder,  enters  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  which  it  decomposes,  uniting  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen  to  form  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  setting  free  pure  copper  in  the  form 
of  beautiful  crystals,  which  are  deposited  on  the  plate  c.  The  con- 
necting wire  w serves  to  convey  electricity  from  c to  z,  and  thus  the 
action  is  maintained  so  long  as  any  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper 
remain  undecomposed. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  first  attempt  was  made  with  a piece  of  thin  copper  plate, 
which  he  covered  with  a cement  of  beeswax,  resin,  and  Indian  or  Calcutta 
red.  The  plate  received  its  coating  while  hot,  and  on  becoming  cool, 
the  experimenter  scratched  the  initials  of  his  name  upon  the  plate,  being 
careful  to  clear  away  all  the  cement  from  the  scratches,  so  as  to  expose 
the  copper  below.  A piece  of  zinc  was  attached  to  this  plate  by  a copper 
wire,  and  the  voltaic  current  was  set  in  action  by  means  of  the  simple 
apparatus  shown  in  the  adjoining  figure. 

a may  be  supposed  to  represent  a glass  vessel  of  convenient  form. 
B a gas  g^s  stopped  at  the  lower  end  p,  by  a piece  of  plaster  of  Paris,  to 
the  depth  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  z a plate  of  zinc,  and  c a similar 
piece  of  copper,  a coin  or  any  other  metallic  substance  to  be  acted 
upon ; and  these  two  are  connected  by  a copper  wire,  w.  The  inner 
vessel  may  be  kept  in  its  place  by  a cork,  or  any  other  means  that  may 
happen  to  be  more  convenient.  A solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  poured 
into  the  gas  glass,  and  the  wire  connecting  the  zinc  and  copper  plates 
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being  bent,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  zinc  plate  is 
immersed  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the 
copper  plate  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

In  a few  hours  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  experiments, 
found  that  the  portion  of  the  copper  rendered  bare  by 
the  scratches  was  coated  with  the  pure  bright  de- 
posited metal,  while  those  portions  which  were  still 
covered  with  cement  were  not  acted  on.  It  now  be- 
came an  important  inquiry  whether  the  deposition 
would  retain  its  hold  on  the  plate,  and  whether  it 
would  be  of  sufficient  solidity  to  bear  working  from  ; 
that  is,  supposing  an  etching  or  engraving  to  be 
made,  and  the  lines  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  with 
copper  by  the  voltaic  process,  whether  such  lines  could 
be  printed  from. 

In  order  to  answer  this  last  question,  Mr.  Spencer  coated  with  cement 
a piece  of  copper,  and  with  a steel  point  endeavoured  to  draw  lines  in 
the  form  of  network,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  cement  and  expose  the 
copper.  After  this  plate  had  been  exposed  to  voltaic  action,  and  then 
heated,  so  as  to  get  off  the  covering  of  cement,  the  copper  net-work 
came  off  with  it.  This  happened  many  times ; but  by  an  accident  it 
occurred  to  the  experimenter  to  employ  nitric  acid  to  the  plate,  after  it 
had  been  cemented  and  engraved  on  as  before.  It  was  then  subjected 
to  the  voltaic  process  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  lines  were  found 
to  be  entirely  filled  with  copper.  On  applying  heat,  and  then  turpentine 
to  get  off  the  cement,  it  was  found  that  the  voltaic  copper  had  completely 
combined  with  the  plate  on  which  it  was  deposited. 

A plate  was  then  coated  with  cement,  and  lines  worked  upon  it  by  an 
engraver ; but  these  lines  were  of  a wedge-shaped  form,  leaving  only  a 
hair  line  of  the  copper  exposed  at  the  bottom,  and  a broad  space  near  the 
surface ; and  where  the  turn  of  the  letters  took  place,  the  top  edges  of 
the  lines  were  galled  and  rendered  rugged  by  the  action  of  the  graver. 
All  this  was  objectionable ; but  another  plate,  similarly  prepared,  and 
engraved  on  with  a sharp  point,  had  the  copper  deposited  on  the  lines ; 
and  this  was  printed  from  successfully. 

This  was  an  attempt  to  deposit  lines  upon  a plate  of  copper  by  the 
galvanic  action,  and  thus  form  an  engraving  in  relief,  which  I have 
doubts  of  being  successfully  practised  with  finished  subjects. 

The  application  of  heat  separates  the  two  metals,  in  consequence  of 
their  different  expansibility  when  subjected  to  its  influence. 

Mr.  Spencer  gives  the  form  of  another  apparatus  on  a more  extended 
scale,  which  he  recommends,  as  it  may  be  employed  in  large  works. 
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a Is  an  earthenware  vessel  to  receive  the  copper  plate  and  the  solution 

eh^wriTthe°drawine  • the  bottom  of  this  vessel  being  formed  of  plaster 
hibited  in  the  second  engraving,  or  bf  “his^VscovefylnTts'kppli- 

SdTo  d^.irto61?^  “”biecta>  by different  processe8  iQ 

producing  the  matrices  or  moulds.  . m- 

P No  1.  is  an  impression  from  an  engraving  on  wood  by  the  late  Mr 
Branston  which  I give  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  copy  with  the 
orS  From  thif  engraving  Mr.  Murray,  having  metallized  the  sur 
face  with  plumbago,  according  to  his  method,  to  induce  a deposition 
the^^peruponft,  obtained  a copper  mould  by  8*““  .f 
this  mould  No.  2.  was  produced  bv  the  same  process,  and  is  an  impres 

sion  from  the  electrotype  copy  of  No.  1.  « wViiph  a 

No.  3.  is  an  impression  from  an  engraving  on  wood,  from  ^hlch  ^ 
matrix  was  prepared  in  type  metal  by  the  process  called  thl* 

matrix  was  submitted  to  the  galvanic  action  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  t 
deposition  of  copper  produced  the  electrotype  copy  from  which  the 

TS  a yytiPetopydin  type  metal  from  the  same  matrix  asNo £ 
These  impressions  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  for  the  f £ 

an  opportunity  of  comparing  them,  and  forming  a true  estimate  of  their 

re  There  have  been  many  attempts  in  London  to  obtain  an 
copy  of  a page  of  types,  but  hitherto,  I believe,  without  success;  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  deposition  of  copper  getting  under  thepj 
ing  parte  of  the  kerned  letters,  and  also  penetrating  into  the  int«r9‘'® 
between  the  letters  and  the  words,  and  thus  preventing  the  mould  trom 
being  disengaged  from  the  types,  without  using  force  and  destroying  a 
great  number  of  letters.  The  following,  No.  6.,  is  an  imperfect  specime 
of  a page  of  diamond  types,  by  Mr.  Robert  Branston,  an  engraverofem^ 
nence  in  wood,  and  Mr  Warren  De  la  Rue.  There  are  many  difficult 
vet  to  be  overcome  in  the  process  of  obtaining  electrotype  coPl® 
types:  but  it  will  show  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  ana  I na 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  combined  skill  and  perseverance  ot  mr. 
Branston  and  Mr.De  la  Rue  will  in  a short  time  overcome  those  dim- 
culties,  and  produce  perfect  copies  with  ease  and  certainty. 

The  method  adopted  to  procure  this  was  as  follows:  — A mould  in 
plaster  of  Paris  was  first  obtained,  and  a stereotype  plate  was  cast  * 
it ; high  spaces  and  quadrats  were  used,  to  prevent  as  much  as  P®8®10 
the  inconvenience  before  spoken  of ; a mould  was  then  obtained  tro 
the  stereotype  plate  by  the  polytype  process,  in  type  metal,  and  tro 
that  mould,  by  the  galvanic  action,  the  electrotype  copy  from  wnicn  i 
specimen  No.  6.  was  printed.  . , 

In  the  first  instance,  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  tne 
Athenaeum  of  the  4th  of  July,  1840,  of  preparing  the  surface  ot  tne 
mould  with  silver,  was  adopted,  but  the  sulphuric  acid  acted  on  tne 
plaster  of  Paris  of  which  it  was  formed,  and  rendered  it  useless. 
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Since  the  preceding  was  written  and  in  print,  I have  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  more  successful  than  the  London  experi- 
menters, for,  in  a letter  to  me,  dated  Glasgow,  September  17th,  1840,  he 
says,  “ Had  1 been  at  home  1 should  have  sent  you  a copy  of  the  first 
pamphlet,  where  you  would  have  seen  an  octavo  page  of  stereotyping  by 
the  Voltaic  process.” 

In  the  present  early  state  of  electrotyping  we  find  that,  as  it  is  formed 
by  the  solution  in  water  of  a salt  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
copper,  it  is  of  course  thinner  and  the  copper  more  attenuated  than 
type  metal  is  when  in  a state  of  fusion  ; it  will  necessarily  penetrate  into 
all  the  delicately  engraved  parts  of  a subject  more  completely  than 
melted  metal,  aud  must  therefore  produce  a more  perfect  facsimile  than 
a casting ; I believe  this  is  undeniable,  for  copies  of  copper  plate  en- 
gravings of  great  fineness  have  been  produced  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  as  facsimiles.  Another  point  is,  that  copper  is  tougher  than 
type  metal,  and  not  so  liable  to  have  the  letters  break  off  and  fail  in  the 
process  of  printing,  and  of  consequence  will  be  more  durable.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  one  of  its  most  valuable  applications  will  be  to  the 
printing  of  Bibles,  for  by  obtaining  copper  matrices  of  the  pages  by  this 
process  new  editions  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  and  when  the 
plates  are  much  worn  they  may  be  renewed  at  any  future  time,  without 
incurring  the  expense  of  recomposing  the  book ; which  is  not  the  case 
with  stereotype  plates.  But  the  applicability  of  the  discovery  is  as  yet 
in  its  infancy,  as  these  specimens  are,  I believe,  the  first  that  have  been 
published  of  impressions  of  letterpress  electrotype  plates,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  man  is  at  work  to  extend  and  improve  the  discovery. 

In  giving  the  foregoing  account  of  experiments  that  have  been  made 
on  this  discovery  of  the  application  of  galvanism  to  the  production  of 
copies  of  the  works  of  art,  and  more  particularly  with  respect  to  engrav- 
ings on  wood,  as  connected  with  letterpress  printing,  to  which  this  work 
is  confined,  it  is  evident  that  the  persons  making  these  experiments  are 
not  availing  themselves  of  the  information  which  may  easily  be  pro- 
cured, that  is,  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  requisites  to  enable  a printer 
to  make  use  of  these  copies  in  the  regular  way  of  business ; excepting 
this  be  done,  the  discovery  will  not  be  available  for  general  purposes, 
and  will  be  viewed  only  as  a curiosity : one  point,  to  which  I would 
particularly  draw  their  attention,  is  the  difficulty  experienced  in  separat- 
ing the  matrix  from  the  original,  and  again  of  separating  the  copy  from 
the  matrix ; in  both  these  cases  they  have  the  deposition  of  copper  too 
thin,  aud  in  the  act  of  separation  both  the  matrix  and  the  copy  are 
twisted  and  distorted ; they  are  then  filled  in  at  the  back  with  some  soft 
metal,  which  is  planed  in  a rough  manner,  and  delivered  in  this  condition, 
unfit  for  the  press,  at  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a good 
impression.  I would  suggest  that  the  deposition  of  copper  should  be 
continued  for  a longer  time,  so  as  to  have  the  metal  thicker,  both  in  the 
matrix  and  the  copy ; if  any  irregularity  in  the  surface  then  take  place 
in  the  act  of  separation,  it  ought  to  be  reduced  before  it  is  filled  in  with 
metal  at  the  back  ; when  that  is  done  it  should  be  turned  in  a lathe,  as 
stereotype  plates  now  are ; it  would  thus  be  of  an  equal  thickness 
throughout  without  any  unevenness  on  the  surface  or  back,  and  when 
mounted  type-high  might  be  printed  without  more  trouble  than  wood 
cuts  or  stereotype  plates  are ; thus  enabling  the  printer  to  produce  im- 
pressions without  difficulty  that  would  show  the  merits  of  the  discovery 
in  a fair  manner,  which  at  present  cannot  be  done  without  great  trouble 
and  loss  of  time. 
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No.  1.  An  Impression  from  an  Engraving  on  Wood. 
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No.  2.  An  Impression  from  an  Electrotype  Copy  of  No.  1. 
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No.  3.  An  Impression  from  an  Engraving  on  Wood . 
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No.  6.  An  Impression  from  an  Electrotype  Copy  of  a Page  of  Diamond  Types. 


ww  rr.io.ine  ancient  wortd,  preoenta  a tpoetacl*  not 
ten  nAftrkftbU  for  the  pan  tiapUetty  of  Its  theology, 
th.o  for  ilM  ilaivlartty  oflta  puilliad  eonrtltuuoa. 
I1'?  with  their  history,  which  wo  eeqaln  la 

eariy  latency,  woihoao  iho  force  of  toelmpnaaloo 
which  tha  unftb  aad  elrii  gorenunoat  of  Iho  Aejnwo 
■uh  Infallibly  oictta  la  ft  phUoaopblcal  Bind,  If  tho 
•ceouat  of  thorn  won  eoaeeyed  to  u«  of  • ported  of, 
natunr  Judgment,  sad  riewed  in  oohor  ceamarlaoa! 
with  tho  otbor  record#  of  antiquity.,-  From  tho  mldrt  of. 
dairltant,  error,  mat  dujiute ; from  ■ Keno  of  licentious 
wonblp  and  degrading  superstitions,  «•  ton  to  oti1 
unhesitating  folto,  aad  ft  rubllme  devotion  ■ all  aroand 
lo  a dtoert,  • wlldornou  and  gloom  t fnn  tho  oaten  of 
which,  tho  Hebrew  polUr  rlon  befon  us,  tot  up  Uho  a 
pillar  to  ncord  tho  erstrion  of  Um  world,  aad  tho  Ood 
wlte  te—ndt  tho  homage  of  hit  enatunt.  “ 

woothodnlftnd  latoadoa  of  thaTpdiity.' 
irio  founded  expressly  oa  tho  principle?  that,  (a  the 
beginning  of  the  tyttoai  to  which  ihalwmi  roee  bo- 
long*,  the  world  woo  cnotod  by  one  Independent  *»i—  • 
teaothad  Minted  the  Hebnwi  to  nmm.Wftte  tL 
orlftnol  of  the  unlrene,  and  to  perpetuate  the  Impurtani 
It*  Author,  iron  only  by  hi#  work*,  bto  bo 
.wonhlpood  without  mtlortel  or  rlolblo  representation, 
ju  tho  Cboetor^ad  Oovemor  of  the  world. 

To  more  that  tho  mala  object  of  tho  cmuomUoa  of 
too  Hebrew*.  w«i  td  oerpetuuo  tho  neordt  of  too  cron- 
Hon,  tnaooa  go  no  forth,  r than  tho  decalogue.  Tho 
tewt  ortho  ant  table  oeteit  the  exietence  aad  unit*  of 
God  t deoten  too  rororeaoo  l»  which  hie  name  late  be 
hrtd  i aad  rofote  too  boUof,  and  condemn  too  practice, 
of  thoao  nation#  who  think  toot  he,  tho  Creator.  wn  he 


nopnly  rap neamrd  uudtr  eay  eitlble  form  token  horn 
the  thlnge  b ha#  made.  Beuinge  en  promised  .o  .he 
Hottcwt,  If  they  edbm  lo  bit  prescribed  weraalp  i and 


aeeon  punlsbmtot  U eaUliad  upon  them.  If  they  ohlan 
taUum*"**  “d  P»«*«  uafolllSEj  to  too  trust  np£* 
• The  dactatallooa  an  followed  up  hr  a low,  appolallag 

veto  df  too  cmattea,  as  litcalied  la  Owa^^tejS 
.«*»*»•«•?•>*•  ••  •**  WWW tee  day.  thaold  M> 

flatted  by  too  people  wh*  potteated  too  history  of  too 
erection,  to  tho  ordinary  labour*  aad  bnlaeaa  of  Ufo  ; 
M that  •er-Uh  day  toould  bo  set  opart  and  dla- 
Uaguiehod  foom  tho  foot,  shmtld  bo  employed  lc  ao 
oarala.-  avocations.  but  held  aaefed  for  the  — ■» -mtr- 
ntioc  of  that  giudl  oroat,  aad  af  the  day  when  too 
Creator  hariagaooa  the  world  a:  foe  ihe-nnptkm  tad 
oaopoK  <rf  too  creatures  te  where  uee  It  *a  destined, 
orderaa  toem  lo  lacroaao  aad  emUiply,  and  enjoy  tholr 
gaodiy  aabltatteu.  - fumaer'i  Jfoer fit  if  MtCrfnttta. 
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GARTER.  In  wooden  presses,  two  flat  pieces  of  iron  with  a semicircle 
. pn(j  each,  and  a projecting  part  at  the  other  ends , in  the 
nroiecring  part^  theTe  is  a hoJat^ach  fnS,  those  in  the  front  piece  for 
l screw  to  go  through,  and  those  in  the  back  piece  are  tapped  to  receive 

a ^liehose  has  a horizontal  mortise  through  it,  exactly  at  the  groove  in 
the  spindle  this  mortise  is  to  receive  the  garter,  which,  when  dnven 
dose  up  from  back  and  front,  clasps  the  spindle  in  the  groove  bT 
of  its  semicircular  ends,  which  are  made  to  fit  into  this  groove , and  the 
two  parts  are  kept  firmly  together  by  the  screws  that  pass  through  the 

Pr^egUto9nft  rPVhe%a^on  The  return  of  the  bar,  to  admit  the 

camage^be  ™OQKS  Gathering  0f  books  is  to  take  one  sheet  off 
every  heap,  beginning  at  the  last  sheet  first,  viz.  at  the  left  hand  end  of 
the  ranee. M-  We  now  reverse  the  heaps,  and  place  the  first  sig- 

nature where  they  used  to  place  the  last ; they  then  gathered,  placing 
each  sheet  upon  the  other:  we  now  gather  under  each  sheet,  which  is  a 
much  quicker  way.  See  Gathering. 

Gather  Corrections.  See  Corrections. 

GATHERING.  Iu  making  the  printed  sheets  of  a work  up  into 
copies  in  the  warehouse  for  delivery,  a number  of  them  in  orderly  suc- 
cession are  folded  together,  which  is  called  a gathering ; a volume  may  be 
complete  in  one  gathering,  or  it  may  consist  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more. 

When  there  are  more  than  one  gathering  in  a volume,  the  warehouse- 
man endeavours  to  have  the  number  of  sheets  in  each  nearly  equal;  and 
he  very  rarely  puts  less  than  ten,  or  more  than  fifteen,  in  one  gathering. 

He  lays  down  upon  the  gathering  table  a heap  of  each  signature,  com- 
mencing with  B,  or  whatever  signature  the  body  of  the  work  may  begin 
with,  following  each  other  in  regular  order,  according  to  the  letters  oi 
the  alphabet,  and  as  many  as  he  intends  to  include  in  the  first  gathering, 
with  the  first  page  of  each  to  the  front  of  the  table.  If  it  be  a long 
number,  he  seldom  lays  down  more  than  a bundle  of  each  signature  at 
once,  that  the  top  sheets  may  not  be  higher  than  the  boys  can  con- 
veniently reach.  , 

The  first  signature  is  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  table  to  tne 
left  hand,  that  if  there  be  any  space  more  than  is  actually  wanted  upon 
the  table,  it  may  be  at  the  end  where  the  gathering  concludes,  to  allow 
the  boys  to  knock  up  the  sheets  without  crowding  each  other. 

In  commencing  gathering  it  is  necessary  that  the  boys  should  have 
clean  hands,  otherwise  they  will  dirty  many  sheets  with  the  end  oi 
the  right  thumb.  # , 

A boy  wets  the  end  of  his  right  thumb  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and 
pushes  up  with  it  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  first  sheet,  the  fingers  o 
his  left  hand  being  laid  upon  the  sheet  to  prevent  its  slipping  away,  and 
he  catches  it  up  with  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  underneath  it,  and  draws 
it  upon  the  next  heap  ; he  does  the  same  by  this,  and  so  continues  drawing 
the  accumulating  sheets  in  his  left  hand  over  the  successive  heaps,  and 
taking  one  from  each,  till  he  gets  to  the  end ; he  then  knocks  this 
gathering  up  even  at  the  ends  and  sides,  and  lays  it  down  at  the  end  oi 
the  table,  which  being  what  is  styled  a horse-shoe  table,  he  has  only  to 
turn  himself  round,  when  he  is  again  facing  the  first  signature,  to  recom- 
mence the  operation,  always  knocking  up  his  gathering,  and  laying  it 
evenly  upon  the  other,  till  it  accumulates  to  a pile. 

In  the  regular  routine  of  business,  where  despatch  is  necessary,  three 
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or  four  boys  are  generally  put  to  one  gathering  table,  who  follow  each 
other  regularly,  knocking  up  their  gatherings,  and  piling  them  up  on  the 
and  of  the  table.  Among  them  there  is  frequently  an  inexperiedced  boy ; 
to  prevent  delay,  this  boy  is  ordered  to  lay  his  gathering  down  at  the 
end,  and  the  next  boy  knocks  it  up  with  his  own  : if  the  boy  has  quick- 
ness and  spirit,  he  exerts  himself  to  become  expert,  and  to  equal  the 
others. 

If  the  collation  of  the  book  is  going  on  at  the  same  time,  it  prevents 
the  pile  of  gatherings  from  accumulating  too  much ; if  it  be  not,  the  pile 
must  be  removed  occasionally,  to  prevent  it  getting  too  high  for  the  boys 
to  deposit  their  gatherings. 

They  thus  proceed  till  one,  or  more,  of  the  heaps  is  exhausted,  when 
the  remnant  of  the  others  is  folded  in  the  middle,  each  signature  by  itself, 
and  tied  up  in  a bundle,  enclosed  in  wrappers ; but  if  the  book  be  collat- 
ing, the  drawn  sheets  are  previously  laid  down,  which  enables  them 
generally  to  gather  off  a few  more  copies. 

In  the  course  of  gathering,  if  a boy  perceives  that  the  sheets  in  any  of 
the  heaps  are  turned  the  wrong  way,  he  should  immediately  announce  it, 
that  they  may  be  placed  right ; he  should  be  likewise  very  particular  to 
take  one  sheet  from  each  heap,  as  also  to  avoid  taking  two : any  of  these 
errors  causes  a great  deal  of  extra  trouble  in  collating,  and  of  course  a 
consequent  loss  of  time,  in  addition  to  making  the  work  unpleasant. 

After  the  gatherings  are  collated,  they  are  knocked  up  carefully  at  the 
ends  and  sides,  and  folded  evenly  in  the  middle ; folios,  quartos,  and 
octavos,  in  the  regular  fold  of  the  paper,  and  twelves  the  long  way  in  the 
back ; for  a gathering  is  never  folded  in  a page,  neither  lengthways  nor 
crossways.  They  are  then  put  into  a press,  a moderate  quantity  being 
placed  between  each  two  boards,  and  the  press  wrung  well  down ; after 
having  lain  in  the  press  a sufficient  time,  they  are  taken  out,  and  piled 
away  till  the  work  is  completed,  and  they  are  wanted  for  Booking. 

If  copies  of  a work  are  required  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  the  last 
sheet  is  put  to  press,  which  at  the  present  day  is  commonly  the  case,  the 
warehouseman  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  employer’s 
customers,  by  having  the  book  gathered  close  up  to  the  last  gathering ; 
having  them  all  pressed  and  booked ; and  as  fast  as  the  last  sheet  is 
worked  off,  keep  hanging  it  up  very  thin  in  the  most  favourable  part  of 
his  poling  for  drying,  and  even  dry  a few  by  the  fire  to  commence  with. 
He  will  thus  have  the  last  gathering  only  to  put  together,  and  in  some 
cases  he  may  have  part  of  that  done  ; so  that  if  he  put  his  boys  to  gather, 
himself  to  collate,  another  to  fold  the  gatherings  and  put  them  into  the 
press,  he  may  in  less  than  two  hours,  in  a case  of  emergency,  deliver 
fifty  or  a hundred  copies  of  a work  without  difficulty,  and  obtain  credit  to 
the  house  and  to  himself  for  despatch  and  attention,  both  of  which  cannot 
but  be  gratifying  to  him.  See  Booking.  Collating.  Lay  Down. 

GATHERING  TABLE.  A table  in  the  warehouse  on  which  the 
printed  sheets  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  signatures,  in  order  to 
their  being  gathered  into  books.  It  is  usually  a horse-shoe  table,  and  the 
boys  gather  on  the  inside,  so  that  when  they  have  completed  one  gather- 
ing they  have  only  to  turn  round  and  commence  again.  Where  there  is 
space  enough  in  the  warehouse  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
at  least  fifteen  sheets,  with  room  at  the  end  for  the  heap  and  for  the 
knocking  up  of  each  gathering. 

GAUGE.  A Gauge,  to  regulate  the  margin,  is  used  both  by  com- 
positors and  pressmen,  in  their  respective  departments. 

When  a compositor  commences  a work,  or  joins  a companionship,  it  is 
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necessary  thathe  cut  a gauge  to  the  length  of  a regular  page  of  his  work;  to 
do  this  he  should  take  a page  without  any  chapter  head  lines,  of  the 
regular  number  of  lines,  and  cut  his  gauge  to  the  exact  length,  including  the 
head  and  the  direction  line ; a piece  of  great  primer  regletis  a convenient 
thickness,  and  marking  the  name  of  the  work  on  it  may  prevent  errors. 
Many  compositors  mark  the  length  of  the  page  upon  a piece  of  furniture, 
and  make  it  answer  for  two,  three,  or  four  works ; but  I have  known 
mistakes  occur  in  making-up,  from  adopting  this  method,  that  have  caused 
a great  deal  of  trouble  in  remaking  up  the  succeeding  pages. 

In  works  that  are  printed  with  large  letter,  and  have  many  head  lines  in 
the  pages,  and  much  white  between  the  lines,  I would  advise  a gauge  to  be 
cut  on  which  the  situation  of  each  line  should  be  marked ; this  will  enable 
the  compositor  to  make  up  his  pages,  so  that,  when  the  sheet  is  worked  oft, 
line  shall  fall  upon  line,  which  will  add  a beauty  to  his  work,  and  save  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  by  rendering  unnecessary  any  alteration  of  the  whites. 

After  the  first  sheet  of  a work  has  been  imposed,  and  the  margin 
made  right  by  the  person  who  has  the  superintendence  of  this  department, 
a gauge  should  be  cut  to  the  exact  width  of  the  back,  and  another  to  that 
of  the  head ; a piece  of  thin  reglet  being  used  for  each,  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  work,  and  with  the  words,  “ back,”  and  “ head  ; a hole 
may  be  made  in  each  piece  that  they  may  be  tied  together,  so  as  to  hang 
them  upon  a nail  driven  into  some  part  of  the  frame  ; and  a fresh  sheet 
should  never  be  imposed  without  trying  the  margin  before  it  is  locked-up. 

I am  aware  this  is  being  more  particular  than  is  the  general  custom  ; but, 
if  a compositor  adopt  the  method,  he  will  find  that  it  will  not  take  more 
than  a minute  of  additional  time,  and  will  eventually  be  a saving  by  pre- 
venting mistakes,  and  he  will  thus  send  each  sheet  to  press  in  a workman- 
like manner.  , 

The  pressmen  require  a gauge  in  all  folio  works,  in  order  to  keep  tne 
head  lines  of  the  pages  of  each  sheet  precisely  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  paper.  This  head  margin  is  determined  by 
the  overseer,  or  master  printer,  when  the  first  sheet  goes  to  press ; the 
pressman  should  then  cut  his  gauge,  mark  it  with  the  name  of  the  work, 
and  keep  it  in  some  secure  place,  to  lay  the  succeeding  sheets  on  by,  so 
that  the  work  may  have  a uniform  head  margin,  which,  as  the  bookbinder 
always  makes  the  head  lines  range,  will  prevent  the  book  being  reduced 
in  size  by  cutting,  an  object  of  serious  consideration  in  a library. 
GEOMETRICAL  CHARACTERS. 

+ plus,  or  more , the  sign  of  addition  ; signifying  that  the  numbers  or 
quantities  between  which  it  is  placed  are  to  be  added  together. 

— minus , or  less,  the  sign  of  subtraction;  signifying  that  the  latter  of  the 
two  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  taken  from  the  former. 

~ denotes  the  difference  of  two  quantities  when  it  is  not  known  which 
is  the  greater. 

x into,  the  sign  of  multiplication ; signifying  that  the  quantities  between 
which  it  is  placed  are  to  be  multiplied  together. 

by,  the  sign  of  division ; signifying  that  the  former  of  the  two  quan- 
tities between  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  divided  b j the  latter. 

; as,  or  to,  : : so  is,  the  sign  of  an  equality  of  ratios ; signifying  that  the 
quantities  between  which  they  are  placed  are  proportional  to  each  other. 

= equal  to,  the  sign  of  equality ; signifying  that  the  quantities  between 
which  it  is  placed  are  equal  to  each  other.  # . 

V the  radical  sign ; signifying  that  the  quantity  before  which  it  is 
placed  is  to  have  some  root  of  it  extracted. — Bonnycastles  Geometry. 
\2mo.  1823. 
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x>  Formerly  used  to  denote  equal  to , but  is  become  obsolete. 

A Triangle ; as  A ABC  = A ADC. 
l_  An  angle. 

_L  Perpendicular. 
l i Rectangled  parallelogram. 

C-  or  >,  greater  than. 

"□  or  < , lesser  than. 

— : The  differences,  or  excess. 

GERMAN.  “ It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  ancient  Germans  had 
not  the  use  of  letters,  before  their  intercourse  with  the  Romans ; the  tes- 
timony of  Tacitus  is  decisive  on  this  subject.  ( Literarum  secreta  viri 


German  Alphabet* 


Character. 

Signification. 

Name. 

% 

a 

A 

a 

Au 

b 

B 

b 

Bey 

<5 

c 

C 

c 

Tsey 

£ 

b 

D 

d 

Dey 

<S 

e 

E 

e 

Ey 

s 

f 

F 

f 

Ef 

® 

S 

G 

g 

Gey,  or  Gay 

H 

h 

Hau 

3 

i 

I 

i 

E 

3 

i 

J 

j 

Yot 

£ 

f 

K 

k 

Kau 

fc 

l 

L 

1 

El 

m 

M 

m 

Em 

91 

n 

N 

n 

En 

JD 

0 

0 

o 

0 

9 

P 

P 

P 

Pey 

a 

q 

Q 

q 

Koo 

$ 

r 

R 

r 

Err 

© 

f* 

S 

f s 

Ess 

% 

t 

T 

t 

Tey 

u 

u 

U 

u 

Oo 

as 

V 

V 

Fou 

SB 

» 

w 

w 

Vey 

BE 

* 

X 

X 

Iks 

S> 

9 

Y 

y 

Ypsilon 

3 

5 

Z 

z 

Tset 
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pariter  ac  fcemime  ignorant Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  Teutons,  who 
anciently  inhabited  the  neighbouring  coast,  and  islands  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
had  no  letters,  till  their  descendants,  who  settled  in  Belgic  Gaul,  obtained 
them  from  the  Romans.  The  Teutonic  alphabet  is  evidently  deduced 
from  the  Roman,  and  is  nothing  more  than  the  Roman  varied  by  the 
Germans,  which,  having  been  much  deformed,  was  improved  by  Charle- 
magne in  the  ninth  century,  and  continued  till  the  twelfth,  when  this  kind 
of  writing  was  succeeded  by  the  modern  Gothic,  which  prevails  in 
Germany,  and  in  several  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  at  this  time.” 
— Astle. 

In  addition  to  the  characters  of  the  preceding  alphabet,  the  Germans 
make  use  of  three,  which  are  vowels : a or  a,  expressed  by  the 

Roman  character  a,  and  having  the  sound  of  e in  where . JDe,  *6  or  &,  and 
in  the  Roman  character  6,  which  has  the  sound  of  eu  in  the  French 
heure.  Ue,  ii,  or  u,  having  its  representative  in  the  Roman  ii,  and  its 
expression  in  the  thin  u of  the  French  in  vertu. 

The  Germans  also  make  use  of  the  following  double  letters  in  print- 


ing: 

$ 

ch 

ftffi 

ft 

si 

ft 

St 

(f 

ck 

ft  a 

ff 

88 

ff 

sz 

ff 

ff 

U 11 

fft 

ssi 

tz 

ff 

fi 

“ In  the  printed  alphabet  some  letters  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  and  con- 
founded one  with  another.  To  facilitate  the  discrimination  the  difference 
is  here  pointed  out 

“ B and  V.  The  latter  is  open  in  the  middle,  the  former  joined  across. 

“ C and  E.  (5  has  a little  horizontal  stroke  in  the  middle,  projecting 
to  the  right,  which  (5  has  not 

“ G and  S.  These  letters,  being  both  of  a round  form,  are  some- 
times taken  for  one  another,  particularly  the  © for  the  ©.  But  © has 
an  opening  above,  © is  closed,  and  has  besides  a perpendicular  stroke 
within. 

“ K,  N,  R.  K is  rounded  at  the  top,  N is  open  in  the  middle,  R is 
united  about  the  middle. 

“ M and  W.  M is  open  at  the  bottom,  W is  closed. 

“ b and  h.  b is  perfectly  closed  below,  h is  somewhat  open,  and  ends 
at  the  bottom,  on  one  side,  with  a hair  stroke. 

“ f and  f.  f has  a horizontal  line  above. 

“ m and  w.  m is  entirely  open  at  the  bottom,  w is  partly  closed. 

“ r and  x.  x has  a little  hair  stroke  below  on  the  left. 

" v and  y.  v is  closed,  y is  somewhat  open  below,  and  ends  with  a 
hair  stroke.” — Noehderis  German  Grammar , 2d  edit,  12 mo.  Land . 1807. 

German  Types  in  the  British  JFounderies. 

Two-line  English, — Thorowgood  and  Besley. 

Great  Primer, — Thorowgood  and  Besley. 

Pica, — Caslon  and  Livermore. 

Bong  Primer, — Caslon  and  Livermore.  Thorowgood  and  Besley. 

Brevier, — Caslon  and  Livermore.  Thorowgood  and  Besley. 

Brevier  on  Minion  body, — Thorowgood  and  Besley. 

Nonpareil. — Thorowgood  and  Besley. 

German  Text,  ornamented, — V.  and  J.  Figgins. 

Great  Primer,  Brevier  on  Minion  body,  and  Nonpareil.  These 
matrices  are  from  the  foundery  of  Brestkopff  and  Hartel,  of  Leipsig. 
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German  Upper  and  Lower  Case,  Roman  Character.  They  are  made  in 
one  Case. 


m 

B 

a 

D 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

D 

D 

a 

D 

fl 

B 

B 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

LJ 

□ 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

a 

R 

S 

n 

a 

B1 

B 

D 

fl 

fl 

□ 

D 

fl 

□ 

1 

□ 

fl 

B 

B 

B 

b 

B 

fl 

B 

fl 

pj 

B 

D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

3 

■ 

■ 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

1, 

in 

B 

s 

B 

U 

■ 

B 

fl 

B 

B 

B 

B 

fl 

3 

■ 

1 

(E 

5 

W 

a 

— 

B 

0 

1 

IB 

JE 

h 

111 

a 

n 

O 

a 

t 

I 

V 

k 

1 

a 

• 

cm  I 
quadrats.  1 

z 

GE 

c 

a 

en 

quadrats. 

e 

B 

3 

B 

i 

i 

Quadrats. 

& 

9 

& 

b 

i 

3 

g 

GET  IN.  Matter  is  got  in  in  a line,  page,  sheet,  or  book,  if  letter  be 
thinner  cast  than  the  printed  copy  the  compositor  sets  by.  Or  matter  is 
got  in  if  the  compositor  sets  closer : or  if  he  widens  his  measure ; or  puts 
more  lines  in  a page. — M.  Also  if  copy  makes  less  than  it  was  calculated 
to  do,  they  say,  it  gets  in.  See  Drive  Out. 

GIRTHS.  Are  thongs  of  leather,  cut  out  of  the  back  of  an  horse  hide, 
or  a bull’s  hide,  sometimes  an  hog’s  hide.  They  are  about  an  inch  and  an 
half,  or  an  inch  and  three  quarters  broad.  Two  of  them  are  used  to  carry 
the  carriage  out  and  in.— M,  They  are  sometimes  made  of  Girthweb. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hansard,  in  his  patent  for  the  improvement  of  presses,  &c., 
enumerates  “Girths,”  of  which  he  says, — “The  girths  I form  of  lines 
made  of  any  close-formed  strong  material  or  substance,  but  round  or 
narrow,  and  I particularly  prefer  cat-gut  of  about  one  inch  in  circum- 
ference. Such  lines  I arrange  in  pairs,  one  pair  to  run  the  table  in,  the 
other  pair  to  run  it  out ; applying  them  to  the  wheel  after  the  manner  of 
leather  or  web  girths ; except  that  such  lines  I place  with  a small  degree 
of  obliquity  from  either  end  of  the  table  to  the  wheel,  so  that  in  winding 
round  no  one  coil  shall  touch  or  interfere  with  the  other,  but  take  a spiral 
direction,  one  pair  giving  place  by  being  wound  off  the  wheel  as  the  table 
is  run  in  or  out,  to  the  other  pair,  which  by  being  then  wound  round  the 
wheel,  causes  the  table  to  traverse  in  the  given  direction.  By  these 
means  the  rounce  or  handle  will  be,  in  every  position  or  turn  of  the  wheel, 
equally  tight,  and  no  friction  or  adhesion  of  the  lines  can  ever  take 
place/’ 

Girth  Wheel,  or  Drum.  See  Wheel. 

Giving  a Pelt  Exercise.  See  Exercising  the  Pelt. 
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GIVING  OUT  PAPER.  When  the  warehouseman  delivers  paper  to 
the  pressmen,  or  to  the  person  appointed  to  wet  it,  for  printing  on,  it  is 
said,  he  has  given  out  paper  for  such  a job,  or  such  a sheet  of  a work. 

Paper,  for  printing  on,  is  received  in  three  different  ways  from  the 
stationer. 

The  first  and  most  general  way  is  what  is  termed  Perfect  Paper  ; that 
is,  each  ream  consists  of  twenty-one  quires  and  a half,  making  516  sheets, 
which  enables  the  printer  to  deliver  full  count,  and  allows  for  spoiling 
sheets,  which  unavoidably  happens  in  wetting,  in  printing-off,  and  in  the 
warehouse  department 

The  second  is  Imperfect  Paper  ; that  is,  each  ream  consists  of  twenty 
good  quires,  (termed  inside  quires,)  making  480  sheets ; but  it  is  given 
out  to  wet  for  bookwork  as  perfect  paper. 

The  third  is  News  Paper,  which  consists  of  twenty  quires  of  twenty- 
five  sheets  each  to  the  ream,  making  500  sheets. 

Newspaper  stamps  are  always  received,  given  out  to  wet,  and  delivered, 
by  the  net  number,  and  require  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  warehouse- 
man and  pressmen  to  prevent  waste,  as  the  master  printer  is  responsible 
for  the  deficiency. 

Paper  with  outside  quires  is  very  rarely  6ent  in  to  the  printer ; when 
it  does  happen,  the  warehouseman  should  look  over  the  outside  quires, 
take  out  the  torn  and  damaged  sheets,  and  give  out  as  perfect  paper: 
but,  perhaps,  the  best  way  is  to  put  aside  these  quires,  and  return  them 
to  the  employer,  as  every  sheet  is  more  or  less  damaged. 

The  following  Tables  will  be  found  useful,  as  they  will  enable  the 
warehouseman  to  give  out  paper  with  facility  and  correctness  for  book- 
work,  and  for  jobs,  where  the  numbers  are  irregular  and  the  sizes  vary ; 
and  more  particularly  so,  as  they  include  both  perfect  and  imperfect 
paper. 

Those  for  bookwork  are  arranged  for  the  regular  quantity  of  perfect 
paper,  commencing  with  so  low  a number  as  12,  and  proceeding  up  to 
10,000. 

Those  for  jobs  include  the  same  numbers,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to 
specify  the  quantity  of  paper  to  a sheet  for  each  number,  as  I did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  calculate  them  to  the  fractional  part  of  a sheet: 
thus  some  of  them  are  exact,  and  others  have  a surplus,  which  in  some 
instances  is  large  where  there  are  many  on  a sheet ; but  as  jobs  are  gene- 
rally delivered  without  any  surplus,  I have  thought  it  best  to  give  the 
quantity  of  paper  that  will  make  the  nearest  specific  number,  so  that  it 
shall  not  be  less,  and  leave  the  surplus  to  the  discretion  of  the  warehouse- 
man, or  to  the  custom  of  the  house. 

Where  the  numbers  are  small  in  bookwork,  the  quantity  of  paper  given 
out  is  greater  in  proportion  than  when  the  numbers  are  larger ; of  course 
a ream  will  not  hold  out  in  printing  five  sheets  of  one  hundred  copies 
each,  and  still  less  in  smaller  numbers;  for  each  sheet  at  press  will 
require  a ty mpan  sheet ; and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  one  or  two  more 
will  be  spoiled  in  making  ready ; and  in  the  warehouse  department  a file 
copy  must  always  be  preserved.  I notice  this  to  remind  the  warehouse- 
man to  make  a proper  allowance  in  his  paper  account,  otherwise  it  will 
appear  deficient,  when  in  reality  it  is  not. 
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TABLES  — Showing  the  proper  Quantity  of  Paper  to  be  given  out  for 
any  Number  from  12  to T0,000,  both  Perfect  and  Imperfect. 

BOOKWORK.  — SHEETS. 


Perfect  Paper. 
214  Quire*  to  the 
Beam ; equal  516 
Sheet*. 

No. 

Imperfect  Paper. 
21)  Quire*  to  the 
Beam : equal  480 
Sheet*. 

Total 
Number 
the  Paper 
will  make. 

Bin*. 

Qu- 

Sh. 

Bins. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

15  

12  

0 

0 

15  ..... 

15 

0 

1 

4 

25  

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

28 

0 

2 

6 

50  

0 

6 

54 

0 

3 

7 

75  

0 

7 

0 

4 

8 

4 

8 

0 

5 

9 

125  

o 

5 

9 

129 

0 

6 

12  

6 

12  

0 

7 

13  

7 

13  ..... 

181 

0 

8 

14  

8 

14  ..... 

0 

10 

18  

250  

0 

10 

18  

0 

12 

22  

300  

12 

22  

310 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

360 

0 

16 

3 

16 

3 

387 

0 

17 

4 

400  

o 

17 

19 

1 

4 

412 

0 

19 

6 

450  

0 

6 

462 

1 

0 

0 ...... 

12  

516 

1 

4 

6 

5 

18  

1 

8 

14  

700  

1 

10 

2 

722 

1 

10 

18  

12 

6 

1 

13 

0 

14 

10  

826 

1 

17 

4 

900  

1 

18 

3 

17  

928 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

10 

18  

13 

18  

3 

0 

0 

4 

12  

3 

10 

18  

3 

15 

6 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

12 

0 

0 

18 

0 

6192 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

8000  

17 

4 

0 

8256 

18 

0 

0 

7 

0 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 
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BOOKWORK.  — HALF-SHEETS. 


Perfect  Paper. 
21#  Quire*  to  the 
Ream^e^ual  516 

No. 

Imperfect  Paper. 
SO  Quires  to  the 
Reany  equal  480 

Total 
Number 
the  Paper 
will  make. 

Run 

0 

0 

Qu. 

0 

0 

Sh. 

8 

15  

25  ...... 

Rmi 

o 

■ Qu- 
0 
o 

Sh. 

8 

15 

80 

0 

1 

4 

o 

1 

4 ... 

TT  TTT  55 

0 

0 

1 

2 

16  

4 

100  

0 

o 

1 

2 

2 

3 

16  

4 ... 

104 

0 

2 

17  

125  

o 

17 

iso 

0 

3 

7 

ISO  

o 

7 

T T T 153 

0 

3 

19  

175  

0 

3 

IQ 

182 

0 

4 

7 

o 

4 

7 

905 

0 

5 

9 

o 

5 

Q . 

258 

0 

6 

11  

o 

6 

11  . 

810 

0 

0 

7 

8 

12  

1 

0 

7 

8 
8 
9 

12  

1 

360 

885 

0 

8 

14  

o 

14  T 

4.12 

0 

9 

15  

0 

15 

482 

0 

10 

18  

0 

10 

12 

15 

16 
17 
19 

1 

6 

1 A 

516 

0 

12 

21  . 

0 

9} 

518 

0 

15 

1 

0 

1 

722 

0 

16 

3 

o 

3 

774 

0 

17 

4 

o 

A, 

824 

0 

19 

8 

o 

3 

028 

I 

0 

0 .«...., 

1 

12 

1089 

1 

5 

9 

1 

91 

19p0 

1 

10 

18  

IM  1 

12 

17 

Q 

1 548 

1 

16 

3 

..  ..  1 

15  

1806 

2064 

8005 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

O 

4 

5 

u 

19 

4 

0 

0 

4 

A 

4.198 

5 

0 

0 

r 

o 

12  

A 

51 Q9 

6 

0 

0 

7 

Q 

7 

0 

0 

*7 

%7 

10 

12 

IS 

15 

V ..... 

7224 

8955 

3 

0 

0 

FI  1 8 

lz  

A 

9 

0 

0 

9 

1 9 

0988 

10 

0 

0 

14  ..... 

0 

10S20 
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BOOKWORK.  — QUARTER  SHEETS. 


Perfect  Paper. 
21}  Quires  to  the 
Ream ; equal  516 

No. 

Imperfect  Paper. 
20  Quires  to  the 
Ream^^qual  480 

Total 
Number 
the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rms.  Qu. 
0 0 

Sh. 

4 

12  

Rms.  Qu. 

o o 

Sh. 

4 

1£ 

0 

0 

8 

25  

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

14  

0 

o 

14  .. 

*76 

0 

0 

20  

0 

o 

20  ... 

80 

0 

1 

3 

100  

0 

1 

3 . 

108 

0 

1 

9 

125  

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Q „ 

182 

0 

1 

16  

0 

16 

180 

0 

1 

22  

175  

0 

22  ... 

184 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 ... 

208 

0 

2 

17  

0 

2 

17  

260 

0 

3 

6 

......  o 

3 

6 ir 

312 

0 

3 

18  

0 

3 

18  

360 

0 

4 

1 

0 

4 

1 

388 

0 

4 

7 

0 

4 

7 

412 

0 

4 

20  

0 

4 

20  

464 

0 

5 

9 

o 

5 

9 

516 

0 

6 

11  

o 

6 

11  

620 

0 

7 

13  

0 

7 

IS  

724 

0 

8 

2 

......  750  

o 

8 

8 

2 

776 

0 

8 

14  

o 

14 

824 

0 

9 

16  

900  

o 

9 

10 

13 

16 

18 

1 

12 

3 

16 

928 

0 

10 

18  

1000  

o 

18 

1032 

0 

13 

11  

1250  ... 

o 

11 

1292 

0 

16 

3 

o 

3 

1548 

0 

18 

20  

1750  ... 

o 

20 

1808 

1 

0 

0 

1 

12 

2064 

1 

10 

18  

1 

6 

3096 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4128 

2 

10 

18  

5000  

2 

13 

4 

18  

5160 

3 

0 

0 

6000  

3 

12  

6192 

3 

10 

18  

15 

6 

722* 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

8256 

4 

10 

18  

9000  

4 

16 

7 

18  

9288 

5 

0 

0 

12  

10320 

Digitized  by  i^ooQle 
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BOOKWORK.  — ONE  THIRD  OF  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 

Imperfect  Paper. 
20  Quires  to  the 

Total 

Number 

2U  Quires  to  the 
Reem^  equal  516 

No. 

Ream : equal  480 
Sheets. 

the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rina.  Qu.  Sh. 

12  T-T--* 

Rms. 

0 

Qu.  Sh. 

0 5 

15 

25 

0 

0 10  

30 

n a l o 

50 

0 

0 19  

57 

A 1 Q 

75 

0 

1 3 

81 

rv  i ii 

100  T 

0 

1 11  

105 

195  

0 

1 19  

129 

150  t 

0 

2 4 

156 

0 2 4 

175  

0 

2 12  

180 

0 55  1/  

A O Ol 

200  t 

0 

2 21  

207 

250  tT 

0 

3 14  

258 

0 3 1*  

300  

0 

4 8 

312 

350  ...... 

0 

5 0 

360 

0 5 0 

375  TTT... 

0 

5 9 

387 

u o if  ........ 

a e iq 

400 

0 

5 18  

414 

O 3 lo  

0 6 10  

450  

0 

6 10  

462 

A *7  A 

500 

0 

7 4 

O / * 

0 8 14  

Ain  1 

600 

0 

8 14  

618 

700  r 

0 

10  1 

723 

O 1U  1 •••••••< 

A 1 A IQ 

75ft  

0 

10  18  

774 

A 11  11 

QOO  

o 

11  11  

825 

U 11  11  ....... 

0 12  21  

A 1 A Q 

onn 

0 

12  21  

927 

ioon  

o 

14  8 

1032 

0 17  22  

inn 

1 OKd 

...  0 

17  22  

1290 

1500  

1 

1 12  

1548 

1 v VI  

1 Q id. 

17*50  

1 

5 2 .... 

1806 

17  4. 

9000  

1 

8 16  .... 

2064 

If T ....... 

9 A O 

QOOO  ... 

, 2 

3 0 .... 

3096 

<2  14.  ft 

f...  4/100  

2 

17  8 .... 

4128 

Q 7 4. 

*5000  ... 

3 

11  16  .... 

5160 

4 0 0 

6 0 .... 

6192 

4 14  8 

7000  

5 

0 8 .... 

7224 

5 7 4 

5 

14  16  .... 

8256 

6 0 0 

9000  

6 

9 0 .... 

9288 

6 14  8 

10000  

3 8 .... 

10320 

Digitized  by  i^ooQle 
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JOBS.  — SHEETS. 


Perfect  Paper. 

Impel 

■feet  Paper. 

Total 

Sit  Quire*  to  the 

SO  Quire*  to  the 

Number 

Ream;  equal 510 
Sheet*. 

No. 

Ream;  equal 480 
Sheet*. 

the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rm«.  Qu. 

Sh. 

Rms. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

0 0 

12  

0 

0 

12  

12 

0 1 

1 

1 

1 

25 

0 2 

2 

50  

o 

2 

2 

50 

0 3 

3 

3 

3 

75 

0 4 

4 

100  

o 

4 

4 

100 

0 5 

5 

125  

o 

5 

5 

125 

0 6 

6 

150  

...^  0 

6 

fi  

150 

0 7 

7 

175  

7 

7 

175 

0 8 

8 

8 

8 

200 

0 10 

10  

10 

10  

250 

0 12 

12  

300  

o 

12 

12  

300 

0 14 

14  

350  

...^  0 

14 

14  

350 

0 15 

15  

375  

15 

15  

375 

0 16 

16  

400  

...^.  0 

16 

16  

400 

0 18 

18  

450  

...^  0 

18 

18  

.......  450 

0 20 

20  

1 

0 

20  

1 3 

12  

600  

...^  1 

5 

0 

600 

1 7 

16  , 

700  

1 

9 

4 

700 

1 9 

18  

...^  750  

1 

11 

6 

750 

1 11 

20  

800  

1 

13 

8 

800 

1 16 

0 

900  

1 

17 

12  ...... 

900 

1 20 

4 

1000  

2 

1 

16  

1000 

2 9 

2 

1250  

2 

12 

2 

1250 

2 19 

12  

1500  

3 

2 

12  

1500 

3 8 

10  

1750  

12 

22  

1750 

3 18 

20  

2000  

4 

3 

8 

2000 

5 17 

12  

3000  ^... 

6 

5 

0 

3000 

7 16 

4 ....... 

4000  

8 

6 

16  

4000 

9 14 

20  

8 

8 

5000 

11  13 

12  

6000  

12 

10 

0 

6000 

13  12 

4 

14 

11 

16  

15  10 

20  

8000  

16 

13 

8 

8000 

17  9 

12  

15 

0 

9000 

19  8 

4 

10000  

16 

16  

10000 

Digitized  by  i^ooQle 
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JOBS.  — HALF  SHEETS. 


Perfect  Paper. 

£1*  Quires  to  the 

Ream : equal  516 
Sheets. 

Na 

Rms. 

Qu. 

Sb. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

13  

25 

0 

1 

1 

50 

0 

1 

14  

75 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

15  

125 

0 

3 

3 

150 

0 

3 

16  

175 

0 

4 

4 

0 

5 

5 

250 

0 

6 

6 

300 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

20  

375 

0 

8 

8 

0 

9 

9 

450 

0 

10 

10  

0 

12 

12  

600 

0 

14 

14  

700 

0 

15 

15  

0 

16 

16  

800 

0 

18 

18  

0 

20 

20  

1000 

1 

4 

13  

1250 

1 

9 

18  

1500 

1 

14 

23  

1 

20 

4 

2 

19 

12  

3 

18 

20  

4 

18 

4 

5 

17 

12  

6000 

6 

16 

20  

7 

16 

4 

8 

15 

12  

9 

14 

20  

Imperfect  Paper. 

SO  Quires  to  the 
Ream : equal  480 
Sheets. 

Rms.  Qu.  Sb. 

0 0 6. 

0 0 13  . 

Oil. 

0 1 14  . 

0 2 2. 


0 1 1 
0 1 14 

0 2 2 
0 2 15 

0 3 3 

0 3 16 

0 4 4 

0 5 5 

0 6 6 
0 7 7 

0 7 20 

0 8 8 
0 9 9 

0 10  10 
0 12  12 
0 14  14 

0 15  15 

0 16  16 
0 18  18 


0 20  1000 


Digitized  by  Google 
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JOBS.  — THREE  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 

Imperfect  Paper. 

Total 

2U  Quires  to  the 

SO  Quires  to  the 

Number 

Ream 

: eaual  516 

No. 

Ream 

i;  equal  480 

the  Paper 

Sheets. 

Sheets. 

will  malte. 

Rips. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

Rms. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

o 

o 

4 

12  

o 

0 

4 

12 

0 

0 

9 

25  

0 

0 

9 

27 

0 

0 

17  

0 

0 

17  

51 

0 

1 

1 

75  

1 

1 

o 

1 

10  T 

100  

0 

1 

10  

102 

0 

1 

18  

125  

1 

18  

126 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

150 

0 

2 

11  

0 

2 

11  

177 

0 

2 

19  

200  

2 

19  

201 

0 

3 

12  

250  

3 

12  

252 

o 

4 

4 

300  

0 

4 

4 

300 

0 

4 

21  

350  

4 

21  

351 

0 

5 

5 

5 

5 

375 

0 

5 

14  

0 

5 

14  

402 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

450 

0 

6 

23  

6 

23  

501 

0 

8 

8 

8 

8 

600 

o 

9 

18 

700  

o 

9 

18  

6 

10 

10  

10 

10  

750 

0 

11 

3 

11 

3 

801 

0 

12 

12  

900  

0 

12 

12  

0 

13 

22  

13 

22  

1002 

0 

17 

9 

1250  

17 

9 

1251 

0 

20 

20  

0 

20  

1500 

1 

2 

20  

4 

8 

1752 

1 

6 

7 - - 

....  2000  

1 

7 

19  

2001 

1 

20 

4 T-T 

3000  

2 

1 

16  

3000 

2 

12 

14 

TT  4000  

2 

15 

14  

3 

4 

23  

3 

9 

11  

5001 

3 

18 

20  

3 

8 

6000 

4 

11 

6 

17 

6 

7002 

5 

3 

15  

11 

3 

5 

17 

12  

6 

5 

0 ..... 

9000 

6 

9 

22  

6 

18 

22  ..... 

Digitized  by  Google 
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JOB&— FOUR  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 

Imperfect  Paper. 

Total 

21|  Quires  to  the 

No. 

20  'Quires  to  the 

Kearny  equal 

1 516 

Ream^  equal  480 

the  Paper 
will  make 

Rms. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

Rms.  Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

3 

«...  0 0 

a .T  .. 

12 

0 

0 

7 

0 0 

7 

2ft 

0 

0 

13  

50  

13  

0 

0 

19  

19  

76 

0 

1 

1 

1 

100 

0 

1 

8 

0 1 

ft 

1 2ft 

0 

1 

14  

0 1 

14  , 

152 

0 

1 

20  

0 1 

20 

173 

0 

2 

2 

O 2 

2 

200 

0 

2 

15  

0 2 

1 5 

252 

0 

S 

3 

o a 

a 

„tttt  200 

0 

S 

16  

16  

0 

S 

22  

o a 

22 

...  tt  a7f> 

0 

4 

4 

0 4 

4 

400 

0 

4 

17  

17  

0 

5 

5 

5 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

7 

7 

7 

0 

7 

20  

20  

0 

8 

8 

8 

0 

9 

9 

0 9 

9 

oon 

0 

10 

10  

0 10 

10 

jnnn 

0 

13 

1 

0 13 

i 

12*52 

0 

15 

15  

0 15 

15  

0 

18 

6 

0 18 

g 

17*9 

0 

20 

20  

2000  

1 0 

20 

2000 

1 

9 

18  

1 11 

1 1 

3000 

1 

20 

4 

16  

2 

9 

2 

2 12 

2 

»?nnn 

2 

19 

12  

3 2 

12  

finnn 

s 

8 

10  

22  !!!.! 

7000 

s 

18 

20  

4 3 

g 

snm 

4 

7 

18  

4 13 

18 

Qono 

4 

18 

4 ...... 

••••*  5 4 

4 

Digitized  by  Google 
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JOBS.  — FIVE  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 
81 1 Quire*  to  the 
Ream : equal  516 
Soeeta. 

Na 

Imperfect  Paper. 
80  Quire*  to  the 
Ream  ^ equal  480 

Total 
Number 
the  Paper 
will  make 

Rm*.  Qu. 

Sh. 

Rm*. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

15 

n 

A 

8 

12* 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

25  

0 

0 

5 

25 

0 

Q 

jo 

50 

0 

0 

10 

50 

n 

Q 

15 

T_.  75  

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

20 

T T„  loo  

0 

0 

20 

1 

t 125  

0 

1 

1 

125 

6 

150  

0 

1 

6 

150 

0 

1 

11  

0 

1 

11 

0 

n 

1 

Q 

16 

T..  200  

0 

1 

16 

200 

9 

tTt  250  

0 

2 

2 

250 

0 

2 

12  

0 

2 

12 

300 

0 

0 

0 

A 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 
6 

7 

8 
10 
12 

14 
16 

3 

11 

20 

7 

15 
2 

10 

18 

oo 

0 

2 

22 

Q 

tii  

87  5 

0 

3 

3 

375 

ft 

400  

0 

3 

8 

400 

1 A 

450  

0 

3 

18 

450 

o 

4 T T 

noo 

0 

4 

4 

500 

A 

A 

300  

0 

5 

0 

600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

on 

700  t 

0 

5 

20 

700 

750  ...... 

0 

6 

6 

750 

1 A 

800  

0 

6 

16 

800 

io 

QOO  

0 

7 

12 

900 

Q 

1000  

0 

8 

8 

o •••••• 

in 

1250  

0 

10 

10 

1250 

12  

1 4 

1 con 

0 

12 

12 

1750  

14 

14 

1750 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 R 

2000  

0 

16 

16 

2000 

10 

8000  TT 

1 

5 

0 

on 

4000  

1 

13 

8 

&\)  ••••*• 

5000 

2 

1 

16 

5000 

*p  •••••• 

n 

8000  

2 

10 

0 

6000 

Q 

7000  

2 

18 

8 

7000 

A. 

8000  

3 

6 

16 

8000 

is :::::: 
20  

QOOO 

3 

15 

0 

9000 

10000  

4 

3 

8 

10000 

Digitized  by  i^ooQle 
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JOBS.— SIX  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 
21 J Quire*  to  the 
Ream:  equal  516 
Sheets. 

No. 

Imperfect  Paper. 
SO  Quires  to  the 
Ream : equal  480 
Sheet*. 

ToUl 
Number 
the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rms.  Qu. 
0 0 

Sh. 

2 

12  

Rms. 

.....  0 

Qu.  Sh. 

0 2 

12 

0 0 

5 

....  25  

0 5 

30 

0 0 

9 

....  50  

0 

0 9 

54 

0 0 

18  

....  75  

0 

0 13  

78 

0 0 

17  

....  100  

0 

0 17  

102 

0 0 

21  

125  

0 

0 21  

126 

0 1 
0 1 

1 

....  150  

0 

1 1 

150 

6 

175  

.....  0 

1 6 

180 

0 1 

10  

200  

1 10  

204 

0 1 

18  

250  

,....!  o 

1 18  

252 

0 2 

2 

300  

0 

2 2 

300 

0 2 

11  

350  

0 

2 11  

354 

0 2 

15  

375  

...^  0 

2 15  ^... 

378 

0 2 

19  

400  

o 

2 19  ^... 

402 

0 3 

3 

450  

o 

3 3 

450 

0 3 

12  

500  

o 

3 12  

504 

0 4 

4 

600  

...«.  0 

600 

0 4 

21  

700  

0 

4 21  

702 

0 5 

5 

750  

o 

750 

0 5 

14  

o 

5 14  .. . .< 

804 

0 6 

6 

900  

o 

6 6 *...i 

900 

0 6 

23  

6 23  .... 

0 8 

17  

1250  

o 

8 17  .... 

....  1254 

0 10 

10  

1500  

o 

10  10  .... 

1500 

0 12 

4 

1750  

0 

12  4 .... 

1752 

0 13 

22  

2000  

o 

13  22  .... 

2004 

0 20 

20  

3000  

1 

0 20  .... 

3000 

1 6 

7 

4000  

...^  1 

7 19  .... 

4002 

1 13 

6 

5000 

1 

14  18  .... 

5004 

1 20 

4 

, 2 

1 16  .... 

6000 

2 5 

15  

7000  

2 

8 15  .... 

7002 

2 12 

14  

, 2 

15  14  .... 

8004 

2 19 

12  

9000  

8 

2 12  ..., 

9000 

3 4 

23  

9 11 

Digitized  by  i^ooQle 
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JOBS. — EIGHT  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 

Imperfect  Paper. 

Total 

£11  Quires  to  the 

20  Quires  to  the 

Number 

Ream:  equal 516 
Sheets. 

No. 

Ream  ^ equal  480 

the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rms. 

Qu. 

Sb. 

Rms. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

2 

12  

0 

0 

2 

16 

0 

0 

4 

25  

0 

0 

4 

32 

0 

0 

7 

50  

0 

0 

7 

56 

0 

0 

10  

75  

0 

0 

10  

80 

o 

o 

is  

100  

0 

0 

13  

104 

0 

0 

16  

125  

0 

0 

16  

128 

0 

0 

19  

150  

0 

0 

19  

152 

0 

0 

22  

175  

0 

0 

22  

176 

0 

1 

1 

200  

0 

1 

1 

200 

0 

1 

8 

250  

0 

1 

8 

256 

0 

1 

14  

0 

1 

14  

304 

0 

1 

20  

0 

1 

20  

352 

0 

1 

23  

375  

0 

1 

23  

376 

0 

2 

2 

400  

0 

2 

2 

400 

0 

2 

9 

450  

0 

2 

9 

456 

0 

2 

15  

500  

0 

2 

15  

504 

0 

3 

3 

600  

0 

3 

3 

600 

0 

3 

16  

700  

0 

3 

16  

704 

0 

3 

22  

750  

0 

3 

22  

752 

0 

4 

4 

800  

0 

4 

4 

800 

0 

4 

17  

900  

0 

4 

17  

904 

0 

5 

5 

1000  

0 

5 

5 

1000 

0 

6 

13  

1250  

0 

6 

13  

1256 

0 

7 

20  

1500  

0 

7 

20  

1504 

0 

9 

3 

1750  

0 

9 

3 

1752 

0 

10 

10  

2000  

0 

10 

10  

2000 

0 

15 

15  

3000  

0 

15 

15  

3000 

0 

20 

20  

4000  

1 

0 

20  

4000 

1 

4 

13  

5000  

1 

6 

1 

5000 

1 

9 

18  

6000  

1 

11 

6 

6000 

1 

14 

23  

7000  

1 

16 

11  

7000 

1 

20 

4 

8000  

2 

1 

16  

8000 

2 

3 

21  

9000  

2 

6 

21  

9000 

2 

9 

2 

10000  

2 

12 

2 

10000 

i 
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JOBS.  — NINE  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 

Imperfect  Paper. 

Total 

81|  Quires  to  the 

80  Quires  to  the 

Number 

Reany  equal  516 

No. 

Reany^  equal  480 

the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rma. 

Qu. 

Sfa. 

Rma. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

2 

12  

0 

0 

2 

18 

0 

0 

3 

25  

0 

0 

3 

27 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

54 

0 

0 

9 

75  

0 

0 

9 

81 

0 

0 

12  

100  

0 

0 

12  

108 

0 

0 

14  

125  

0 

0 

14  

126 

0 

0 

17  

ISO  

0 

0 

17  

153 

0 

0 

20  

175  

0 

0 

20  

180 

0 

0 

23  

200  

0 

0 

23  

207 

0 

1 

4 

250  

0 

1 

4 

252 

0 

1 

10  

300  

0 

1 

10  

306 

0 

1 

15  

350 

0 

1 

15  

351 

0 

1 

18  

0 

1 

18  

378 

0 

1 

21  

400  

0 

1 

21  

405 

0 

2 

2 

450  

0 

2 

2 . 

450 

0 

2 

8 

500  

0 

2 

8 

504 

0 

2 

19  

0 

2 

19  

603 

0 

S 

6 

700  

3 

6 

702 

0 

s 

12  

750  

0 

3 

12  

756 

0 

3 

17  

800  

0 

3 

17  

801 

0 

4 

4 

900  

0 

4 

4 

900 

0 

4 

16  

1000  

0 

4 

16  

1008 

0 

5 

19  

0 

5 

19  

1251 

0 

6 

23  

0 

6 

23  

1503 

0 

8 

3 

1750  

0 

8 

3 

1755 

0 

9 

7 

9 

7 

2007 

0 

13 

22  

3000  

0 

13 

22  

3006 

0 

18 

13  

0 

18 

13  

4005 

1 

1 

16  

1 

3 

4 

5004 

1 

6 

7 

1 

7 

19  

6003 

1 

10 

22  

7000  

12 

10  

7002 

I 

15 

13  

1 

17 

1 

8001 

I 

20 

4 

2 

1 

16 

QOOO 

2 

3 

8 

2 

6 

8 

10008 

Digitized  by  t^ooQle 
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JOBS.  — TWELVE  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 
21$  Quire*  to  the 

No. 

Imperfect  Paper. 
20  Quire*  to  the 

Total 

Number 

RAny^  equal  516 

Ream:  equal 480 
Sheet*. 

the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rm* 

. Qu. 

Sta. 

Rnu 

. Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

1 

12  

0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

3 

25  

0 

0 

3 

36 

0 

0 

5 

50  

0 

0 

5 

60 

0 

0 

7 

75  

0 

0 

7 

84 

0 

0 

9 

100  

0 

0 

9 

108 

0 

0 

11  

125  

0 

0 

11  

132 

0 

0 

IS  

150  

0 

0 

13  

156 

0 

0 

15  

175  

0 

0 

15  

180 

0 

0 

17  

200  

0 

0 

17  

204 

0 

0 

21  

250  

0 

0 

21  

252 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

300 

0 

1 

6 

350  

0 

1 

6 

360 

0 

1 

8 

37 5 

0 

1 

8 

384 

0 

1 

10  

400  

0 

1 

10  

408 

0 

1 

14  

450  

0 

1 

14  

456 

0 

1 

18  

500  

0 

1 

18  

504 

o 

2 

2 

600  

0 

2 

2 

......  600 

0 

2 

11  

700  

0 

2 

11  

708 

0 

2 

15  

750  

0 

2 

15  

756 

0 

2 

19  

800  

0 

2 

19  

804 

0 

s 

3 

900  

0 

3 

3 

900 

0 

3 

12  

1000  

0 

3 

12  

1008 

0 

4 

9 

1250  

0 

4 

9 

1260 

0 

5 

5 

1500  

0 

5 

5 

1500 

o 

6 

6 

2 

1750  

0 

6 

2 

1752 

0 

23  

2000  

0 

6 

23  

......  2004 

0 

10 

10  

3000  

10 

10  

3000 

0 

13 

22  

4000  

0 

13 

22  

4008 

0 

17 

9 

5000  

0 

17 

9 

5004 

0 

20 

20  

1 

0 

20  

6000 

1 

2 

20  

1 

4 

8 

7008 

1 

6 

7 

1 

7 

19  

8004 

1 

9 

18  

9000  

1 

11 

6 

9000 

1 

13 

6 

1 

14 

18  

10008 

Digitized  by  i^ooQle 
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JOBS. — SIXTEEN  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 

Imperfect  Paper. 

Total 

21|  Quires  to  the 

SO  Quires  to  the 

Number 

Ream:  equal 516 
Sheet*. 

No. 

Ream:  equal 480 
Sheets. 

the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rms. 

Qu. 

Sta. 

Rms. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

1 

12  

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

2 

25  

0 

0 

2 

32 

0 

0 

4 

50  

0 

0 

4 

64 

0 

0 

5 

75  

0 

0 

5 

80 

0 

0 

7 

100  

0 

0 

7 

112 

0 

0 

8 

125  

0 

0 

8 

128 

0 

0 

10  

150  

0 

0 

10  

160 

0 

0 

11  

175  

0 

0 

11  

176 

0 

0 

13  

200  

0 

0 

13  

208 

0 

0 

16  

250  

0 

0 

16  

256 

0 

0 

19  

300  

0 

0 

19  

304 

o 

0 

22  

350  

0 

0 

22  

352 

0 

1 

0 

375  

0 

1 

0 

384 

0 

1 

1 

400  

0 

1 

1 

400 

0 

1 

5 

450  

0 

1 

5 

464 

0 

1 

8 

500  

0 

1 

8 

512 

0 

1 

14  

0 

1 

14  

608 

0 

1 

20  

700  

0 

1 

20  

704 

0 

1 

23  

750  

0 

1 

23  

752 

0 

2 

2 

800  

0 

2 

2 

800 

0 

2 

9 

900  

0 

2 

9 

912 

0 

2 

15  

1000  

0 

2 

15  

1008 

0 

s 

7 

1250  

0 

3 

7 

1264 

0 

s 

22  

1500  

0 

3 

22  

1504 

0 

4 

14  

1750  

0 

4 

14  

1760 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

2000 

0 

7 

20  

3000  

0 

7 

20  

3008 

0 

10 

10  

0 

10 

10  

4000 

0 

13 

1 

5000  

0 

13 

1 

5000 

0 

15 

15  

6000  

0 

15 

15  

6000 

0 

18 

6 

0 

18 

6 

7008 

0 

20 

20  

8000  

1 

0 

20  

8000 

1 

1 

23  

9000  

3 

11  

9008 

1 

4 

13  

6 

1 

Digitized  by  i^ooQle 
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JOBS.  — EIGHTEEN  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 

Imperfect  Paper. 

Total 

211  Quire*  to  the 

No. 

20  Quire*  to  the 

Number 

Kearny  equal  516 

Ream^  equal  480 

the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rms. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

Rm». 

Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

1 

12  

0 

o 

1 

18 

0 

0 

2 

25  

0 

o 

2 

36 

0 

0 

3 

50  

0 

0 

3 

54 

0 

0 

5 

75  

0 

0 

5 

90 

0 

0 

6 

100  

0 

6 

108 

0 

0 

7 

125  

0 

7 

126 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 ..... 

162 

0 

0 

10  , 

0 

10  

180 

0 

0 

12  

0 

12  

0 

0 

14  

0 

14  

252 

0 

0 

17  

0 

17  

306 

0 

0 

20  

0 

20  

0 

0 

21  

375  

0 

21  

0 

0 

23  

400  

0 

o 

23  

414 

0 

1 

1 

450 

0 

1 

1 

450 

0 

1 

4 

500  

1 

4 

0 

1 

10  

1 

10  

612 

0 

1 

15  

1 

15  

702 

0 

1 

18  

750  

0 

1 

18  

756 

0 

1 

21  

0 

1 

21  

810 

0 

2 

2 

900  

o 

2 

2 

900 

0 

2 

8 

1000  

0 

2 

8 

1008 

0 

2 

22  

2 

22  

1260 

0 

3 

12  

1500  

o 

3 

12  

1512 

0 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1764 

0 

4 

16  

4 

16  

0 

6 

23  

6 

23  

0 

9 

7 

9 

7 

0 

11 

14  

11 

14  

0 

13 

22  

13 

22  

6012 

0 

16 

5 

16 

5 

7002 

0 

18 

13  

8000  

18 

13  

8010 

0 

20 

20  

9000  

1 

0 

20  

9000 

1 

1 

16  

3 

4 

10008 

Digitized  by  i^ooQle 
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JOBS.  — TWENTY  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 
214  Quires  to  the 

No. 

Imp 
20  C 

erfect  Paper. 
!uire*  to  the 

Total 

Number 

Ream  ^ equal  516 

Ream : equal  480 
Sheets. 

the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rmi. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

Rxns.  Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

1 

12  

0 

0 

1 

20 

0 

0 

2 

25  

0 

0 

2 

40 

6 

0 

8 

50  

0 

0 

3 

60 

0 

0 

4 

75  

0 

0 

4 

80 

0 

0 

5 

100  

0 

0 

5 

100 

0 

0 

7 

125  

0 

0 

7 

140 

0 

0 

8 

150  

0 

0 

8 

160 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

180 

0 

0 

10  

200  

0 

0 

10  

200 

0 

0 

13  

250  

0 

0 

13  

260 

0 

0 

15  

300  

0 

0 

15  

300 

0 

0 

18  

350  

0 

0 

18  

360 

0 

0 

19  

375  

0 

0 

19  

380 

0 

0 

20  

400  

0 

0 

20  

400 

0 

0 

23  

*50  

0 

0 

23  

460 

0 

1 

1 ...... 

500  

0 

1 

1 

500 

0 

1 

6 

600  

0 

1 

6 

600 

0 

1 

11  

0 

1 

11  

700 

0 

1 

14  

750  

0 

1 

14  

760 

0 

1 

16  

800  

0 

1 

16  

800 

0 

1 

21  

900  

0 

1 

21  

900 

0 

2 

2 

1000  

0 

2 

2 

1000 

0 

2 

15  

1250  

0 

2 

15  

1260 

0 

s 

3 

0 

3 

3 

1500 

0 

s 

16  

0 

3 

16  

1760 

0 

4 

4 

2000  

0 

4 

4 

2000 

0 

6 

6 

3000  

0 

6 

6 

3000 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

8 

4000 

0 

10 

10  

5000  

0 

10 

10  

5000 

0 

12 

12  

0 

12 

12  

6000 

0 

14 

14  

14 

14  

7000 

0 

16 

16  

8000  

0 

16 

16  

8000 

0 

18 

18  

18 

18  

9000 

0 

20 

20  

1 

0 

20  

10000 
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JOBa  — TWENTY-FOUR  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 
81)  Qulree  to  the 
Ream^  e^ual  516 

No. 

Imperfect  Paper. 
80  Quine  to  tbe 
Ream^  equal  480 

Total 
Number 
tbe  Paper 
will  make. 

Run 

. Qu. 

Sh. 

Rma 

• Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

1 

12  

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

25  

0 

0 

2 

48 

0 

0 

3 

50  

0 

0 

3 

72 

0 

0 

4 

75  

0 

0 

4 

96 

0 

0 

5 

100  

0 

0 

5 

120 

0 

0 

6 

125  

0 

0 

6 

144 

0 

0 

7 

150  

0 

0 

7 

168 

0 

0 

8 

175  

0 

0 

8 

192 

0 

0 

9 

200  

0 

0 

9 

216 

0 

0 

11  

250  

0 

0 

11  

264 

0 

0 

13  

300  

0 

0 

13  

312 

0 

0 

15  

350  

0 

15  

360 

0 

0 

16  

375  

0 

0 

16  

384 

0 

0 

17  

400  

0 

0 

17  

408 

0 

0 

19  

450  

0 

0 

19  

456 

0 

0 

21  

500  

0 

0 

21  

504 

0 

1 

1 

600  

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

6 

700  

0 

1 

6 

720 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

768 

0 

1 

10  

800  

0 

1 

10  

816 

0 

1 

14  

900  

0 

1 

14  

912 

0 

1 

18  

0 

1 

18  

1008 

0 

2 

5 

1250  

0 

2 

5 

1272 

0 

2 

15  

1500  

0 

2 

15  

1512 

0 

3 

1 

1750  

0 

3 

1 

1752 

0 

3 

12  

2000  

0 

3 

12  

2016 

0 

5 

5 

3000  

0 

5 

5 

3000 

0 

6 

23  

4000  

0 

6 

23  

4008 

0 

8 

17  

5000  

0 

8 

17  

5016 

0 

10 

10  

6000  

0 

10 

10  

6000 

0 

12 

4 

7000  

0 

12 

4 

7008 

0 

13 

22  

8000  

o 

IS 

22  

8016 

0 

15 

15  

9000  

0 

15 

15  

9000 

0 

17 

9 

10000  

17 

9 

10008 

Digitized  by  i^ooQle 
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JOBS.  — THIRTY-TWO  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 

Imperfect  Paper. 

Total 

21*  Quires  to  the 

No. 

20  Quires  to  the 

Number 

Ream^  equal  516 

Ream : equal  480 
Sheet*. 

the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rma. 

Qu. 

8h. 

Rma. 

Qu. 

8h. 

0 

0 

1 

12  

0 

0 

1 

32 

0 

0 

1 

25  

0 

0 

1 

32 

0 

0 

2 

50  

0 

0 

2 

64 

0 

0 

3 

75  

0 

0 

3 

96 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

128 

0 

0 

4 

125  

0 

0 

4 

128 

0 

0 

5 

150  

0 

0 

5 

160 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

192 

0 

0 

7 

200  

0 

0 

7 

224 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

256 

0 

0 

10  

300  

0 

0 

10  

320 

0 

0 

11  

0 

0 

11  

352 

0 

0 

12  

375  

0 

0 

12  

384 

0 

0 

13  

400  

0 

0 

13  

416 

0 

0 

15  

450  

0 

0 

15  

480 

0 

0 

16  

500  

0 

0 

16  

512 

0 

0 

19  

600  

0 

0 

19  

608 

0 

0 

22  

700  

0 

0 

22  

704 

0 

1 

0 

750  

0 

1 

0 

768 

0 

1 

1 

800  

0 

1 

1 

800 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

5 

928 

0 

1 

8 

1000  

0 

1 

8 

1024 

0 

1 

16  

1250  

0 

1 

16  

1280 

0 

1 

23  

1500  

0 

1 

23  

1504 

0 

2 

7 

1750  

0 

2 

7 

1760 

0 

2 

15  

0 

2 

15  

2016 

0 

s 

22  

3000  

0 

3 

22  

3008 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

4000 

0 

6 

13  

5000  

6 

13  

5024 

0 

7 

20  

6000  

0 

7 

20  

6016 

0 

9 

3 

0 

9 

3 

7008 

0 

10 

10  

10 

10  

8000 

0 

11 

18  

9000  

0 

11 

18  

9024 

0 

13 

1 

13 

1 

10016 
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JOBS.  — THIRTY-SIX  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 
81$  Quires  to  the 
Ream:  equal 516 
Sheets. 

No. 

Imperfect  Paper. 
80  Quires  to  the 
Ream:  equal 480 
Sheets. 

Total 
Number 
the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rms. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

Rms. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

1 

12  

0 

0 

1 

36 

0 

0 

1 

25  

0 

0 

1 

36 

0 

0 

2 

50  

0 

0 

2 

72 

0 

0 

S 

75  

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

100  

0 

0 

3 

108 

0 

0 

4 

125  

0 

0 

4 

144 

0 

0 

5 

150  

0 

0 

5 

180 

0 

0 

5 

175  

0 

0 

5 

180 

0 

0 

6 

200  

0 

0 

6 

216 

0 

0 

7 

250  

0 

0 

7 

252 

0 

0 

9 

300  

0 

9 

324 

0 

0 

10  

350  

0 

0 

10  

360 

0 

0 

11  

375  

0 

0 

11  

396 

0 

0 

12  

0 

0 

12  

432 

0 

0 

13  

450  

0 

0 

13  

0 

0 

14  

500  

0 

0 

14  

504 

0 

0 

17  

600  

0 

0 

17  

612 

0 

0 

20  

700  

0 

0 

20  

720 

0 

0 

21  

750  

0 

0 

21  

756 

0 

0 

23  

800  

0 

0 

23  

828 

0 

1 

1 

900  

0 

1 

1 

900 

0 

1 

4 

1000  

0 

1 

4 

1008 

0 

1 

11  

1250  

0 

I 

11  

1250 

0 

1 

18  

1500  

0 

1 

18  

1512 

0 

2 

1 

1750  

0 

2 

1 

1764 

0 

2 

8 

2000  

0 

2 

8 

2016 

0 

3 

12  

3000  

0 

3 

12  

3024 

0 

4* 

16  

4000  

0 

4 

16  

4032 

0 

5 

19  

5000  

0 

5 

19  

5004 

0 

6 

23  

6000  

0 

6 

23  

6012 

0 

8 

3 

7000  

0 

8 

3 

7020 

0 

9 

7 

0 

9 

7 

8028 

0 

10 

10  

9000  

0 

10 

10  

9000 

0 

11 

14  

10000  

0 

11 

14  

10008 
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JOBS.  — FORTY  ON  A SHEET. 


8 Perfect  Paper. 
1}  Quire*  to  the 

Imperfect  Paper. 
90  Quire*  to  the 

Total 

Number 

Retm^equal  516 

No. 

Ream:  equal 480 
Sheet*. 

the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rm*. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

Rm*. 

Qu. 

Sb. 

0 

0 

1 

12  

0 

0 

1 ... 

40 

0 

0 

1 

25  

0 

0 

1 ... 

40 

o 

o 

2 

.50  

0 

0 

2 ... 

80 

0 

0 

2 

75  

0 

0 

2 ... 

80 

o 

o 

3 

100  

0 

0 

3 ... 

120 

0 

0 

4 

125  

0 

0 

4 ... 

160 

0 

0 

4 

150  

0 

0 

4 ... 

160 

0 

0 

5 

175  

0 

0 

5 ... 

200 

0 

0 

5 

200  

0 

0 

5 ... 

200 

0 

0 

7 

250  

0 

0 

7 ... 

280 

0 

0 

8 

800  

0 

0 

8 ... 

320 

0 

0 

9 

350  

0 

0 

9 ... 

S60 

0 

0 

10  

375  

0 

0 

10  ... 

400 

0 

0 

10  

400  

0 

0 

10  ... 

400 

0 

0 

12  

450  

0 

0 

12  ... 

480 

0 

0 

IS  

500  

0 

0 

13  ... 

520 

0 

0 

15  

600  

0 

0 

15  ... 

600 

0 

0 

18  

700  

0 

0 

18  ... 

720 

0 

6 

19  

750  

0 

0 

19  ... 

760 

o 

o 

20  

800  

0 

0 

20  ... 

800 

0 

0 

23  

900  

0 

0 

23  ... 

920 

0 

1 

1 

1000  

1 

1 ... 

1000 

0 

1 

8 

1250  

0 

1 

8 ... 

1280 

0 

1 

14  

1500  

o 

1 

14  ... 

1520 

0 

1 

20  

1750  .. 

o 

1 

20  ... 

1760 

0 

2 

2 

2000  

0 

2 

2 ... 

2000 

0 

s 

S 

3000  

0 

3 

3 ... 

3000 

0 

4 

4 

4000  

0 

4 

4 ... 

4000 

0 

5 

5 

5 

5 ... 

5000 

0 

6 

6 

600C  

0 

6 

6 ... 

6000 

0 

7 

7 

7000  

0 

7 

7 ... 

7000 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

8 ... 

8000 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 ... 

9000 

0 

10 

10  

0 

10 

10  ... 

10000 
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GIVING  OUT  PAPER. 


JOBS.  — FORTY-EIGHT  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 

Imperfect  Paper. 

Total 

fill  Quire*  to  the 

Na 

SO  Quire*  to  the 

Number 

Beam^  «K|ual  516 

Reany^  equal  480 

the  Paper 
will  make. 

Bma 

Qu. 

Sh. 

Pm. 

. Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

1 

12  

0 

0 

1 

48 

0 

0 

1 

25  

0 

0 

1 

48 

0 

0 

2 

50  

0 

0 

2 

96 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

96 

0 

0 

S 

100  

0 

0 

3 

144 

0 

0 

S 

125  

0 

0 

3 

144 

0 

0 

4 

150  

0 

0 

4 

......  192 

0 

0 

4 

175  

0 

0 

4 

192 

0 

0 

5 

200  

0 

0 

5 

240 

0 

0 

6 

250  

0 

0 

6 

288 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

336 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

384 

0 

0 

8 

375  

0 

0 

8 

384 

0 

0 

9 

400  

0 

0 

9 

432 

0 

0 

10  

450  

0 

0 

10  

480 

0 

0 

11  

500  

0 

0 

11  

528 

0 

0 

13  

0 

0 

13  

624 

0 

0 

15  

700  

0 

0 

15  

720 

0 

0 

16  

750  

0 

0 

16  

768 

0 

0 

17  

0 

0 

17  

816 

0 

0 

19  

0 

0 

19  

912 

0 

0 

21  

0 

21  

1008 

0 

1 

3 

1250  

0 

1 

3 

1296 

0 

1 

8 

1500  

0 

1 

8 

1536 

0 

1 

13  

1750  

1 

13  

1776 

0 

1 

18  

0 

1 

18  

2016 

0 

2 

15  

0 

2 

15  

3024 

0 

s 

12  

4000  

0 

3 

12  

4032 

0 

4 

9 

5000  

4 

9 

5040 

0 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6000 

0 

6 

2 

6 

2 

7008 

0 

6 

23  

6 

23  

8016 

0 

7 

20  

9000  

0 

7 

20  

9024 

0 

8 

17  

10000  

0 

8 

17  

10032 
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GIVING  OUT  PAPER. 


JOBS.  — SIXTY-FOUR  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Paper. 

Imperfect  Paper. 

Total 

SU  Quire*  to  the 

No. 

20  Quire*  to  the 

Number 

Kearny 

equal  516 
leet*. 

Kearny 

equal  480 
eel*. 

the  Paper 
will  make. 

Bn*. 

Qu. 

8h. 

Km*. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

1 

12  

0 

0 

1 

64 

0 

0 

1 

25  

0 

0 

1 

64 

0 

0 

1 

50  

0 

0 

1 

64 

0 

0 

2 

75  

0 

0 

2 

128 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

128 

0 

0 

2 

125  

0 

0 

2 

128 

0 

0 

S 

150  

0 

0 

3 

192 

0 

0 

3 

175  

0 

3 

192 

0 

0 

4 

200  

0 

0 

4 

256 

0 

0 

4 

250  

0 

0 

4 

256 

0 

0 

5 

300  

0 

0 

5 

320 

0 

0 

6 

350  

0 

0 

6 

384 

0 

0 

6 

375  

0 

0 

6 

384 

0 

0 

7 

400  

0 

0 

7 

448 

0 

0 

8 

450  

0 

0 

8 

512 

0 

0 

8 

500  

0 

0 

8 

512 

0 

0 

10  

600  

0 

0 

10  

640 

0 

0 

11  

o 

o 

11 

704 

0 

0 

12  

0 

0 

12  

768 

0 

0 

13  

800  

0 

0 

13  

832 

0 

0 

15  

900  

0 

0 

15  

960 

0 

0 

16  

1000  

0 

16  

1024 

0 

0 

20  

0 

0 

20  

1280 

0 

1 

0 

o 

1 

1 

o 

1536 

0 

I 

4 

0 

4 

1792 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

2048 

0 

1 

23  

o 

1 

2 

23  

15  

*7 

3008 

4032 

5056 

6016 

7040 

0 

2 

15  

4000  

o 

0 

s 

7 

o 

Q 

0 

s 

22  

6000  . . 

o 

o 

a 

22  

14  

0 

4 - 

14  

7000  

0 

o 

4 

0 

5 

5 

o 

K 

8000 

0024 

0 

5 

21  

o 

o 

5 

o 

21 

0 

6 

13  

6 

IS  

10048 
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JOBS.  — SEVENTY-TWO  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Piper. 

21 1 Quires  to  the 
Reany  equal  516 

No. 

Imperfect  Paper. 
20  Quires  to  the 
Ream  j^guri  480 

Total 
Number 
the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rms. 

QU. 

Sfa. 

Rms. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

1 

12  

0 

0 

1 

72 

0 

0 

1 

25  

0 

0 

1 

72 

0 

0 

1 

50  

0 

0 

1 

72 

0 

0 

2 

75  

0 

0 

2 

144 

0 

0 

2 

100  

0 

0 

2 

144 

0 

0 

2 

125  

0 

0 

2 

144 

0 

0 

S 

150  

0 

0 

S 

216 

0 

0 

S 

175  

0 

0 

S 

216 

0 

0 

S 

200  

0 

0 

S 

216 

0 

0 

4 

250  

0 

0 

4 

288 

0 

0 

5 

300  

0 

0 

5 

S60 

0 

0 

5 

S50  

0 

0 

5 

S60 

0 

0 

6 

37 5 

0 

0 

6 

432 

0 

0 

6 

400  

0 

0 

6 

432 

0 

0 

7 

450  

0 

0 

7 

504 

0 

0 

7 

500  

0 

0 

7 

504 

0 

0 

9 

600  

0 

0 

9 

648 

0 

0 

10  

700  

0 

0 

10  

720 

0 

0 

11  

750  

0 

0 

11  

792 

0 

0 

12  

800  

0 

0 

12  

864 

0 

0 

IS  

900  

0 

0 

IS  

936 

0 

0 

14  

1000  

0 

0 

14  

1008 

0 

0 

18  

1250  

0 

0 

18  

1296 

0 

0 

21  

1500  

0 

0 

21  

1512 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1800 

0 

1 

4 

2000  

0 

1 

4 

2016 

0 

1 

18  

3000  

0 

1 

18  

3024 

0 

2 

8 

4000  

0 

2 

8 

4032 

0 

2 

22  

5000  

0 

2 

22  

5040 

0 

s 

12  

6000  

0 

s 

12  

6048 

0 

4 

2 

7000  

0 

4 

2 

7056 

0 

4 

16  

8000  

0 

4 

16  

8064 

0 

5 

5 

9000  

0 

5 

5 

9000 

0 

5 

19  

0 

5 

19  

10008 
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JOB&  — NINETY-SIX  ON  A SHEET. 


Till  fa  ** 

WH0CT  XaDvit 

Slf  Quint  to  the 
JUam^  equal  516 

No. 

Imperfect  Paper: 
SO  Qulret  to  the 
Ream^equal  480 

Total 
Number 
the  Paper 
will  make. 

Bim. 

0»* 

8h. 

Rma. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

1 

12  

0 

o 

96 

96 

0 

0 

1 

25  

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

50  

0 

0 

1 

96 

0 

0 

1 

75  

0 

1 

96 

0 

0 

2 

100  

0 

2 

192 

0 

0 

2 

125  

0 

0 

2 

192 

0 

0 

2 

. 0 

0 

2 „ 

102 

0 

0 

2 

175  

0 

o 

o 

288 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

288 

0 

0 

4 

soo 

0 

0 

4 

384 

0 

0 

4 

850  

0 

0 

4 

384 

0 

0 

4 

875  

0 

0 

4 

384 

0 

0 

5 

400  

0 

0 

5 

480 

0 

0 

5 

450  

0 

0 

5 

480 

0 

0 

6 

500  

0 

0 

6 

576 

0 

0 

7 

600  

0 

0 

7 

602 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

768 

0 

0 

8 

o 

o 

q 

*7Aft 

0 

0 

9 

n 

A 

9 

10  

11 

864 

960 

lftCA 

0 

0 

10  

n 

u 

A 

0 

0 

11  

o 

o 

0 

0 

14  

0 

o 

14, 

1 QAA. 

0 

0 

16  

o 

o 

IMA 

0 

0 

19  

0 

1U  eeeee 

19  

1824 

0 

A 

0 

1 

21  

0 

0 

21  

2016 

u 

8 

o 

1 

Q 

q/vto 

0 

1 

18  

o 

l 

O ..... 

1ft 

AI\Q9 

0 

2 

5 

o 

2 

2 

Q 

IO  

ff 

fAflfi 

0 

2 

15  

o 

o 

OAAQ 

0 

s 

1 

ID  

1 

19 

7008 

OACA 

0 

3 

12  

o 

o 

3 

0 

3 

22  

o 

3 

14  ..... 

99 

QAOA 

0 

4 

9 

4 

44  ..... 

9 

10080 
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JOBR  — ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-EIGHT  ON  A SHEET. 


Perfect  Piper. 
911  Quires  to  the 

No. 

Imperfect  Paper. 
90  Quires  to  the 

Total 

Number 

Beam:  equal 516 
Sheets. 

Rcam^  «|ual  480 

the  Paper 
will  make. 

Rm». 

Qu. 

Sh. 

Rms. 

Qu. 

Sh. 

0 

0 

1 

12  

0 

0 

1 

128 

0 

0 

1 

25  

0 

0 

1 

128 

0 

0 

1 

50  

0 

0 

1 

128 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

128 

0 

0 

1 

100  

0 

0 

1 

128 

0 

0 

1 

125  

0 

0 

1 

128 

0 

0 

2 

150  

0 

0 

2 

256 

0 

0 

2 

175  

0 

0 

2 

256 

0 

0 

2 

200  

0 

0 

2 

256 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

256 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

384 

0 

0 

3 

350  

0 

0 

3 

384 

0 

0 

3 

375  

0 

0 

8 

384 

0 

0 

4 

400  

0 

0 

4 

512 

0 

0 

4 

450  

0 

0 

4 

512 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

512 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

640 

0 

0 

6 

700  

0 

0 

6 

768 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

768 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

896 

0 

0 

8 

900  

0 

0 

8 

1024 

0 

0 

8 

1000  

0 

0 

8 

1024 

0 

0 

10  

1250  

0 

0 

10  

1280 

0 

0 

12  

1500  

0 

0 

12  

1536 

0 

0 

14  

1750  

0 

0 

14  

1792 

0 

0 

16  

2000  

0 

0 

16  

2048 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3072 

0 

1 

8 

4000  

0 

1 

8 

4096 

0 

1 

16  

5000  

0 

1 

16  

5120 

0 

1 

23  

6000  

0 

1 

23  

6016 

0 

2 

7 

7000  

0 

2 

7 

7040 

0 

2 

15  

8000  

0 

2 

15  

8064 

0 

2 

23  

9000  

0 

2 

23  

9088 

0 

8 

7 

10000  

0 

3 

7 ...  . 

10112 
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giving  out  paper. 


FRACTIONAL  PARTS 


Of  a Bundle,  Perfect,  1032  Sheets. 
^ 903 

["I"!!!  774« 

688 

645 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

T(J 

A 


Of  a Ream,  Perfect,  516. 

i 


* 

,3L 


I 

* 


7 

4 

i 

* 

'« 

A 


516 

387 

344 

258 

172 

129 

86 


387 

344 


Of  a Bundle,  Imperfect,  960  Sheets. 


258 


172 

129 

86 


43 


4 

i ■ 
i ■ 
$ ■ 
4 
4 
i 

4 

4 

i 

1 

V 

i 

i 

i 

* 

TS 


* 

* 

t 

t 

* 

i 

* 

i 

l 

i 

i 

TV 

tV 


768 

720 

640 

600 

576 

480 

384 

360 

320 

240 

192 

160 

120 

96 

80 


Of  a Ream,  Imperfect,  480. 

t 


420 

384 

360 

320 

300 

288 

240 

192 

180 

160 

120 

96 

80 

60 

48 

40 


Number  of  Sheets  in  any  given  Number  of  Quires,  from  one  to  twenty 
one,  inclusive. 


Quires. 
1 . 
2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
7 


Sheets. 

..  24 

••  S5 

Quire* 

8 

9 

Sheets.  | 

192 

216 

Quires. 

15  ... 

16  .. 

..  72 

...  96 

...  120 
...  144 
...  168 

10  

1 1 

240 

264 

17  .. 

18  .. 

12 

288 

19  .. 

13 

312 

20  .. 

! 14  

336 

21  .. 

Sheet*. 

. 360 
. 384 
. 408 
. 432 
. 456 
. 480 
. 504 
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GOTHIC,  ANCIENT.  295 

GOOD  COLOUR.  Sheet  printed  neither  too  black  nor  too  white 
— M, 

GOOD  COPY.  Printed  copy,  or  manuscript  that  is  written  in  a 
clear  and  legible  hand. 

GOOD  OF  THE  CHAPEL.  Forfeitures  and  other  chapel  dues 
are  collected  for  the  good  of  the  chapel,  viz.  to  be  spent  as  the  chapel 
approves.  — M. 

GOOD  WORK,  is  called  so  in  a twofold  sense:  the  master  printer 
calls  it  good  work  when  the  compositors  and  pressmen  have  done  their 
duty ; and  the  workmen  call  it  good  work,  if  it  be  light  easy  work,  and 
they  have  a good  price  for  it. — M* 

GOTHIC,  ANCIENT.  The  Scythian  or  Gothic  tribes,  descended 
from  Magog,  were  the  second  source  of  European  population.  They 
entered  into  Europe  from  Asia,  like  the  Kelts,  about  680  years  B.  C. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  they  were  on  the  Danube,  and  extended 
towards  the  south.  In  Caesar's  time  they  were  called  Germans ; and 
had  established  themselves  so  far  to  the  westward  as  to  have  obliged  the 
Kelts  to  withdraw  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhine.  They  became 
known  to  us  in  later  ages  by  the  name  of  Goths. 

From  this  Scythian  or  Gothic  stock  sprung  the  Saxons,  who  occupied 
the  north-west  part  of  Germany.  We  may  here  observe,  the  terms  Kim- 
merians  and  Scythian  are  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  local,  but  as 
generic  appellations ; each  of  their  tribes  having  a peculiar  denomination. 

As  a distinctive  denomination,  they  prefixed  to  Goths  the  name  of  the 
country  they  inhabited  or  subdued ; as,  the  Mceso-Gothi,  Scando-Gothi, 
Norreno-Gothi,  &c.  Their  chief  seat  is  reported  to  have  been  in  Goth- 
land, now  a part  of  the  Swedish  dominions.  The  Moeso-Goths,  as  their 
name  imports,  were  those  Goths  that  inhabited  Mcesia,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Thrace.  The  language  of  these  Goths  is  not  only  called  Mceso- 
Gothic,  but  Ulphilo-Gothic,  from  Ulphilas,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Moeso- 
Goths.  He  lived  about  A.D.  370,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
Gothic  alphabet,  and  to  have  translated  the  whole  Bible  from  Greek  into 
Gothic.  These  Gothic  characters  were  in  use  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  after  the  destruction  of  the  western  empire.  The  French  first 
adopted  the  Latin  characters.  The  Spaniards,  by  a decree  of  a synod 
at  Lyons,  abolished  the  use  of  Gothic  letters  A.D.  1091.— Sosworth, 

The  ancient  Goths  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Greek  priests, 
and  they  probably  introduced  their  letters  with  their  religion,  about  the 
reign  of  Galienus.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Ascholius, 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and  a Greek  priest  named  Audius,  spread  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Goths ; the  former  of  these  is  march  extolled  by  Basil 
the  Great,  and  the  latter  by  Epiphanius.  The  ancient  Gothic  alphabet 
consisted  of  sixteen  letters ; they  are  so  similar  to  the  Greek,  that  their 
derivation  cannot  be  doubted. 

Those  writers  are  certainly  mistaken,  who  attribute  the  invention  of 
the  Gothic  letters  to  Ulphilas,  Bishop  of  Mcesia,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  gospels  translated  by  him  into-  the  Gothic  language,  and 
written  in  ancient  Gothic  characters  about  the  year  370,  were  formerly 
kept  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Werden ; but  this  MS.  is  now 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Upsal,  and  is  known  among  the  learned,  by 
the  title  of  the  Silver  Book  of  Ulphilas,  beeause  it  is  bound  in  massy 
silver.  Several  editions-  of  this*  MS.-  have  been  printed.  See  a specimen 
of  it  in  Hickes's  Thesaurus,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  8.  Dr.  Hickes  positively  dis- 
allows this  translation  to  be  Ulphil’s,  but  says  it  was  made  by  some 
Teuton  or  German,  either  as  old,  or  perhaps  older  than  Ulphil ; but 
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whether  this  was  so  or  not,  the  characters  are  apparently  of  Greek  ori- 
ginal* — Astle. 


The  Mceso-  Gothic  Alphabet . 


Form. 

Sound. 

Form. 

Sound. 

A 

A 

X 

0 

K 

B ' 

n 

p 

r 

G 1 

o 

HW8 

A 

D 

K 

R 

6 

E 

s 

S 

P 

F 

T 

T 

g 

G or  J 2 

<!> 

th 

h 

H 

n 

u 

1’orl 

I 

a 

CW4 

K 

K 

V 

W6 

A 

L 

X 

CH« 

M 

M 

X 

z 

N 

1 N 

1 And  as  n before  another  g. 

2 Asj  in  /our,  or  y in  your. 

8 Hw  in  Saxon,  or  wh  in  English.  The  proper  sound  of  these  letters 
can  hardly  be  ascertained ; but  that  which  is  given  appears  the  most 
probable.  Astle  gives  this  character  as  Q. 

4 And  in  middle  of  words  sometimes  c. 

5 W in  the  beginning,  and  u in  the  middle  of  a word. 

6 Astle  says  ch  or  x . 


Gothic  in  the  British  Founderies . 

Pica.  Caslon  and  Livermore.  University  of  Oxford. 

GO  UP  THE  FORM.  Beating  from  the  hither  towards  the  farther 
side,  is  in  pressmen's  phrase  called,  “ Going  up  the  Form.”— M. 

GOVERNOR.  The  master  printer  is  generally  styled  Governor,  when 
spoken  of  by  the  workmen  in  the  house;  as,  The  Governor  said  thus. 
The  Governor  ordered  that. 

GREAT  NUMBERS.  Above  2000  printed  on  one  sheet  are  ac- 
counted great  numbers.  — M.  We  now  more  commonly  say  long 
numbers.  See  Lay  On,  and  Small  Numbers. 

GREAT  PRIMER.  The  name  of  a type,  one  size  larger  than  En- 
glish, and  one  smaller  than  Paragon.  See  Types* 
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GREEK.  The  Greek  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-four  letters,  as 
under. 


The  Greek  Alphabet. 


Figure. 

Name. 

Power. 

A a 

Alpha 

a 

B 0 £ 

Beta 

b 

r yf 

Gamma 

8 

A S 

Delta 

d 

E « 

Epsilon 

e short 

z ? ? 

Zeta 

z 

H 

Eta 

e long 

0 6 9- 

Theta 

th 

I < 

Iota 

i 

K x 

Kappa 

k or  c 

A x 

Lambda 

1 

M ix 

Mu 

m 

N v 

Nu 

n 

E 1 

Xi 

z 

O 0 

Omicron 

o short 

11  IF  *TT 

Pi 

P 

p p % 

Rho 

r 

S C < r s' 

Sigma 

8 

T r 1 

Tau 

t 

r « 

Upsilon 

u 

<P 

Phi 

ph 

x x 

Chi 

ch 

« 4. 

Psi 

ps 

& a> 

Omega 

o long 

1 £ initial ; <r,  middle ; c,  final. 
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There  are  twelve  diphthongs  or  compound  vowels,  viz. 

£ ^mproper— - ^ **  ^e.ow  signifies  that . U 

8Uylcce«tsl Accents  are  nothing  more  than  small  marks,  which  have 

fi  ussi .Tx?kJ: - s <h. 

and  ancient  medals.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  tell,  what 
time  the  practice  of  writing  these  accents  first  prevailed,  though  II  “ Pr°" 
bable  not  till  after  the  Romans  began  to  be  more  curious  of  learnmg  the 
otek  tonguetand  to  send  their  children  to  study  at  Athens,  that  .s,  about 

nr  a little  before  the  time  of  Cicero.  . . - ... - 

Accents,  by  the  Greeks  called  rivoi,  tones,  are  the  rising  or  falling  of 
the  vote  in  pronouncing:  which  may  be  considered  either  separately  in 
distinct  svllables,  or  conjunctively  in  the  same  syllable.  . 

Wherefore  there  are  two  sorts  of  accents ; two  simple,  viz.  the  acute, 
6Eic  figured  thus  ('),  which  denotes  the  elevation  of  the  voice  ; and  the 
gtt  C.  Wed  thus  0),  to  signify  the  falling  - depr^ion  o t^e 
voiced  and  the  circumflex,  wipunr^voc,  which  was  formed  first  ot  these 
two  lines  or  points  joined  together  thus  (^.  and  afterwards  w^  chang^ 
into  a round  sort  of  a figure  like  an  inverted  Upsilon,  thusM,  butat 
length  came  to  be  figured  like  an  s drawn  crossway  ( ) BelCi  UreeJt 

^Theacute  accent  raises  the  voice,  and  affects  one  or  more  of  the  three 
last  syllables  of  a word,  if  it  has  so  many.  . ..  . » 

The  circumflex  lengthens  the  sound,  and  affects  either  the  last  syllable 

of  a word,  or  the  last  but  one.  ....  ■ 

The  grave  depresses  the  voice,  and  affects  the  last  syllable  only. 

There  are  two  spirits,  or  breathings : the  asper  ( ),  which  the  Greeks 
use  instead  of  the  letter  H ; and  the  lenis  (')  which  denotes  the  absence 


°^The  apostrophe  (’),  marked  at  the  head  of  a letter  in  the  end  of  a word 
denotes  that  the  vowels  a,  t,  «,  or  o,  and  sometimes  the  diphthongs  cu  or 
oi  are  cut  off,  the  next  word  beginning  with  a vowel. 

Accents  and  Aspirates. 

* Lenis.  * Lenis  acute.  " Circumflex.  " Diaeresis. 

1 Asper.  * Lenis  grave.  * Circumflex  lenis.  * Diaeresis  acute. 

' Acute.  * Asper  acute.  T Circumflex  asper.  * Diaeresis  grave. 

' Grave.  * Asper  grave. 

Points . A colon  in  Greek  is  a point  at  the  head  of  a letter ; as  (•) 

An  interrogation  is  a Latin  semicolon ; as  (;) 

All  other  points  in  Greek  are  the  same  as  in  Latin. 

The  Greeks  express  their  Numbers  by  Letters,  thus : 


a 

l 

i 

10 

p\ 

100 

a 

1000 

p 

2 

K 

20 

or 

200 

fi 

2000 

y 

3 

\; 

SO 

T 

300 

,y 

3000 

y 

4 

n' 

40 

V 

400 

i 

4000 

t 

5 

V 

50 

9\ 

500 

t 

5000 

* 

6 

p 

60 

X 

600 

t 

10,000 

r 

7 

o 

70 

700 

/c 

20,000 

rf 

8 

•as 

80 

LJ 

800 

,P 

100,000 

9 

y 

90 

900 

p 

200,000 

The 

first  of  the  above  ranks  is  units, 

and  1 

consists  of 

the  eight  first 
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letters  with  the  character  r,  called  ivloijfiov,  which  signifies  6,  and  is 
therefore  ranged  in  the  sixth  place. 

The  second  rank  consists  of  tens,  and  is  formed  of  the  eight  following 
letters  with  this  character  y,  koi rira,  which  signifies  90. 

The  third  rank  consists  of  hundreds,  and  contains  eight  letters  with 
this  character  J^',  aav m,  which  signifies  900. 

The  accent  under  each  letter  in  the  fourth  rank  signifies  a thousand, 
and  the  letter  itself  expresses  the  number  of  thousands  signified. 

The  letters  of  the  three  first  ranks  are  marked  with  a dash  on  the  top 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  letters  marked  with  an  accent  below. 

By  compounding  the  above  letters  any  number  may  be  expressed;  thus, 
ta  makes  11 ; k'/3\  22;  X'y',  33;  104* ; ae',  1005;  /n//oY,  1776,  &c. 

Also  the  Greeks  sometimes  use  these  capitals  instead  of  the  numbers, 
of  which  they  are  the  initial  letters,  viz.  I.  for  one,  because  IA  signifies 
one  (being  formerly  used  instead  of  fi  to,)  II  for  five,  A for  ten,  H for  a 
hundred,  X for  a thousand,  and  M for  ten  thousand.  And  these  letters 
may  be  all  four  times  reduplicated  (except  n),  thus  II,  2 ; III,  3 ; IIII,  4 ; 
AA,  20;  AAA,  30;  AAAA,  40,  &c.  So  AI,  11;  AAII,  22;  HI,  6; 
All,  15,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  above  initials  are  enclosed  in  a great  ]~|,  and  then  the 
number  is  five  times  repeated,  thus  [a]  is  five  times  ten  or  50;  and  (x|  is 
5000 : but  I is  never  enclosed. 

Fournier,  in  his  Manuel  Typographique,  gives  a great  number  of 
Greek  ligatures : these  I have  copied,  with  additional  ones  from  Fertel, 
and  others  from  Jones’s  Greek  Grammar ; together  they  make  a more 
complete  list  than  any  that  I have  met  with.  Fournier,  speaking  of  the 
article  Greek,  says,  We  see  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  sorts,  that  the 
Greek  character  is  the  most  extensive  and  complicated  of  all  cha- 
racters. The  founders  may  not  always  be  able  to  give  the  Greek  founts 
thus  complete  in  sorts ; but  I give  the  representation,  because,  as  I have 
before  said,  the  engravers  who  have  worked  upon  the  characters  have 
followed  the  ligatures  which  they  found  in  the  manuscripts  which  they 
imitated.  There  were  never  any  but  the  Greek  characters  engraved  by 
Garamond  for  Francis  the  First,  which  have  been  complete  in  all  sorts  of 
ligatures.  It  is  this  which  has  obliged  me  to  give  in  different  lines  the 
figures  which  compose  this  fount,  in  which  there  are  still  some  wanting, 
which  I have  been  obliged  to  suppress  in  order  not  to  multiply  them 
without  necessity. 

For  the  classical  works  in  Greek  the  ligatures  or  double  letters  are 
considerably  diminished.  I have  adopted  this  usage  in  the  little  fount, 
which  contains  but  the  figures  most  in  use.  — Fournier . 

I have  been  induced  to  give  this  extended  list  of  Greek  ligatures,  be- 
cause the  present  taste  in  printing  Greek  is  to  discard  them  entirely,  and 
to  use  a distinct  character  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Under  these 
circumstances,  should  an  old  edition  of  a Greek  work  be  put  in  hand 
as  copy  to  be  reprinted,  it  would  be  mortifying  not  to  be  able  to  de- 
cypher the  ligatures,  nor  have  any  thing  to  refer  to  for  explanation.  I 
have  myself  been  placed  in  this  situation  in  a large  house,  with  no  person 
in  it  who  could  give  me  the  necessary  information,  although  there  were 
some  there  that  professed  themselves  good  Greek  scholars ; neither  could 
the  editor  of  the  work  himself  give  me  any  assistance. 
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at,  «« 

Sat 
*K 

Ity  aXX 

CM  av 
o \o  av 
)!m  too 

af  ap 

$p  &p 

up  ap 

°x  X 

Nu  at) 
av  av 

dW  W 

00  ao 
WJTti  avrw 
0%  avrov 
dogfS  avrtp 
afib  avroo 


y/,  ya 
yu,  yat 
JO)  yeti 
yav 
OS  yatp 

yf  y«p 

yw  yap 
yk  yav 
yjQ  y»s 

yy  yy 
% yy 

yt 

y« 

•yn  yt 

•fa  y,x 

5^  r,xx 

^ yep 
yev 


Greek 

wl  y|u 

as. 

2t  yi 

ylvtrat 

V yF' 

W yy 
aO  yo 

o«  yp 
oCt  yp* 
yo  yp° 
oo  yy 

W yvt 

yw  yuv 
w y» 
yt)  yf 


dlfr  8a 
dW  Sai 
$ai 
dW  Sav 
Stifo  Bav 
Stw  Sau 
3 Si 
Sf 

o'  8* 

Si  Bet 
Sko  Sti 

(Wt  fcf 

£<jC  SiU 

A 9q 

duo  $ijv 
Si 

7d&  Sia 


djfo  Sio 
di  So 
Sp 

d\j  Sa 
d\>  Su 


Ligatures. 

I d\)Q  Sv* 


® JWM 

ilvai 

dm  ix 

% * 

exx 

$ «p 

W « 

6)  h 
’&  « 
'QA  i*ii 
HP**** 
6k  «*• 
<5»  **« 

op  ep 
Ort  »<r*i 
& 

W,  Jreo 
6;  fu 

06  fo 

o4  *y$ 

fl- 
it A* 

lit/  1JV 


3a 
Ja  3a 
i^Qt  3ai 
^0/  3ai 
&(M?  3av 
^TJlF  3av 
<&Qg  3«* 


\tou  3au 
^ao  3av 
<33  3i 
)e  3. 
3ti 

at 

9t  »• 
jt  a« 
9v  a» 
9o  do 

i 5°  *° 

JO  3cp 

-ap  »p 

>S^P  3po 
,3€P3p» 
*3 U 3w 
3w 
3uv 
v3uj  3eo 


lg  i$ 


%L  xa 

XjU 
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to  xo 
K9  xo 

XStyo  xov 
If  xp 
t£p/  xpa 
W xw 

^ XVI 
XU) 

Ttifyf  xatv 

X. 

Xu 

xp  xo 

XX  xx 


m 


P" 

H&  pa, 
HSU  pat 
pat 

, . #*** 
P<*p 
f**€  pag 
/JrX  parov 
fj&V  pav 
P* 

pS$ 

ptk 

ftiXX 
ptv 
ptv 
pevog 
ptroL 

M 

fiy 

t“ 

ftp 

pv 
po 
po 
pv 
pvt 
pot 
po) 


fUW 

puv 

vrpat 

pm 

ItUfO  TWO 

7r)  vt 

0. 

JW  w 

% 

oToy 

mw  wv 

3 

ov 

TTW  vat 

& 

Of 

« 

ou 

P- 

ebb, 

ci% 

0U$« 

OtJx 

& pet 
<&-  pt 
<19  po 

%£0  pat 

ch(a, 

oiw 

<jS& 

otJxa 

o3v 

o3ro; 

O'. 

IT. 

Qs  ca 

im 

ira 

OCL  <ra 

KOI 

vat 

Qtti  (rat 

my 

vat 

cry  vat 
ecu'  vav 

rrwv 

vav 

ni/v 

vav 

otyu  vav 

tpS 

vap 

(f  vav 

iQ^p 

vapa 

&i  **P 

nayt 

vapa 

Clig  vag 

nag 

7 rag 

GUV  vav 

mw 

vav 

QpT  vavra 

m 

V8 

ofi  *i 3 

«fr 

vrtp 

o€  v6 

Gfct 

vrtpt 

Gif  vt 

ml/ 

V tv 

0*J  • vtt 

nds 

vev$ 

GCi  vtt 

W) 

*1 

on  vv) 

m 

VI 

W v$ 

vk 

o5a  v$a 

nv 

vv 

edeu  v6ai 

nmi 

7TVT8 

0&CU  v$at 
0$b  c$at 

no 

VO 

ny 

V VI 

c3j^  v$at 

vrp 

odt  <r6t 

7Tt 

w 

0&7}  <r 6i) 

CO€P 

vtpa 

0%v  v$t]v 

narcHxcnvttvg 

o3i  <r$t 

1D& 

vtpo 

oSo 

non 

vvr i 

o3v  e-flu 

C&Q)  v6co 

CfU 

vpt 

Cl 

vt 

me 

vx 

CXI] 

tnO 

vxo 

cp. 

vp 

00 

VO 

(9 

VO 

ov 

vov 

cat 

vvr 

&> 

vco 

cam 

vvra 

earn 

vvrat 

cay 

vvrat 

coxa 

vvtav 

m&o’  vvtav 

avag  vvrag 

an 

vvtt 

ouh 

vvttt 

am) 

VVTT] 

auj 

vvttt 

can 

vvtt 

auk 

vvtk 

ewe 

vvro 

cm 

vvrv 

aow 

vvr  at 

ocr 

vv 

CJtt 

vva 

OJtig  wag 

octet  wat 

OJUf 

wat 

03VU>  wav 

OJtOi 

wav 

CJt 

vvt 

ww 

Wit 

ojy 

Wt] 

CJl 

vvt 

OVO 

wo 

CSV 

wv 

OJW 

vv» 

r 

VT 
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5-  (TT 
fO  *r* 

qu  *r* 
cy  "«* 
gw°*T*v 
qas  <rr*s 
quv 

& ™ 

cx  ™ 

A o-rei 

CfiL  <rTfl 

<p)  <TT1) 

<TTI 
£1  OTI 
<JD  OTTO 

q>  <rrp 

gi;  o-to 

£W  <rr« 
gw  <rr«) 

err 

CUV  guv 

dp  gq 

®x.  *x 

°£  <rx“ 

<rx«i 

TX* 

<rX.< 

°y3  w 

°A  <rX“ 
<rx>)» 
y.  <rXi 

C£  *X» 
y <rx« 
% «XP 
<rx» 
<rXuv 

G£V  G% m 
GW  a a) 


7&  ret 
*&  T* 

5 ™ 
w rat 

rax  rat 
vy  rcu 
^ rctif 
TOP  rctv 
refyv  ray 
T Jjk/  raw 
jo$  rots 
X09  ra$ 
•aw  rav 
r(av  rotoda 

li  Ti 
^ T« 

TI) 


"ditj 

njv 

* 

O 

t^v 

f 

Tij$ 

& 

TI 

Tt 

TI 

TX 

n> 

TO 

s 

\ 

TO 

* 

TO 

is 

TO 

t 

Toy 

r 

TOO 

Sr 

TOO 

r& 

TOO 

_T_  . 

CoV“TOOJ 
TOOf 
T5  Tp 

£ TP 
^ TP 

TCI  rpi 
3p  TpO 

4 t1 

Tt>  TO 
Tttf/  TUV 


7 


TO) 
TOO 

rep 

5?  T»y 
7^(5  r»y 


1 


01 
ov 

,\^cr  0® 
•Nicf*"® •? 

'vjew  6®o 

as  w* 

VJl  0(TI 

X- 

V*  x* 

>S“  Xa‘ 

^ Xa< 

•)W  xav 

'w  Xau 
•y/v  X*v 

'Xf 

26f  ^ 

m x*pl 

yis  x*t. 

X“ 

yt  x •• 

•»  *• 

*$u  XI" 

}6  X* 
X5a 
% X9a‘ 
XJ“f 
$»  X®1 
Xs* 

^ x9‘ 
5^»  x9» 
xflp 
x9u 


<\U 


Figures . 
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SOS 


•»8 

4« 

* 

4- 

40 

40 

•*3 

•♦8 

H«U 

-ns* 

*»© 

to 

•»8 

s8 

=. 

•'p- 

«© 

•‘O 

*3 

►8 

HU 

- 

1-0 

►O 

►3 

►8 

HU 

MS- 

1-0 

►O 

•*3 

•fttl 

*P 

♦- 

«o 

TO 

*3 

kttl 

»P 

»>• 

*© 

to 

*3 

•58 

«© 

05“ 

<- 

«© 

«o 

<3 

*8 

toi 

Ms- 

*0 

to 

*3 

-8 

*>«u 

«*s- 

- 

•>© 

«o 

-3 

*8 

- 

*P“ 

- 

-o 

*o 

*3 

<8 

Ittl 

US* 

j — 

to 

to 

‘3 

^8 

/«! 

MS* 

- 

*o 

-3 

'8 

K«l 

-‘IS* 

- 

"© 

'O 

N3 

**X 

4 

X 

w 

•e* 

8*- 

1 3- 

■*09 

1 

N 

£ 

p. 

§ *»• 

*x 

: 

►X 

i» 

MO 

N i 

W 

s 

E- 

8- 

M 

TJO 

* 

n 

*x 

> 

< 

<J 

<90 

« 

*X 

cu 

Cl 

l* 

-X 

* 

*99 

* 

« 

P-H 

B 

* 

0 

IX 

1 

MO 

- 

< 

0 

O 

X 

<£> 

MO 
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SO  5 


4- 

:•» 

►8 

MU 

MS* 

- 

►© 

►D 

►3 

«-8 

Hu 

**B* 

1*0 

»o 

►3 

*8 

4m 

♦IS* 

*© 

♦3 

>UI 

bR* 

b- 

bo 

b» 

>8 

<8 

<K- 

<*• 

<o 

«3 

<8 

*8 

b» 

frlB* 

b*» 

bo 

bD 

b3 

-8 

* »« 

■P 

- 

«© 

*» 

-8 

- 

»K* 

- 

‘O 

*-» 

*3 

>8 

IB* 

to 

l» 

*3 

'8 

sm 

'P 

- 

*•0 

•'S 

"8 

N8 

vp 

- 

N© 

^3 

K3 

ffi 

w 

•e- 

3- 

kero. 

w 

4 

• * 

N 

z 

s- 

p. 

kero. 

V 

• 

► 

W 

s 

H 

8* 

I8- 

N 

* 

< 

< 

n 

* 

« 

X 

a, 

3 

b 

« 

►— i 

CS 

* 

- 

◄ 

O 

X 
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Greek  in  the  British  Founderies. 

Double  Pica. — Caslon  and  Livermore;  cut  by  Martin.  V.  aud  J . 
Figgins.  Thorowgood  and  Besley.  University  of  Oxford.  Wilson ; 
Glasgow  Homer. 

Great  Primer. — Caslon  and  Livermore;  cut  by  Martin.  V.  and  J. 
Figgins.  Thorowgood  and  Besley;  formerly  Byddells.  University  of 
Oxford.  Wilson. 

English. — Caslon  and  Livermore.  V.  and  J.  Figgins.  Thorowgood 
and  Besley.  University  of  Oxford.  Wilson. 

Pica . — Caslon  and  Livermore.  V.  and  J.  Figgins.  Thorowgood  and 
Besley  (2).  University  of  Oxford.  Wilson. 

Small  Pica. — Caslon  and  Livermore.  V.  and  J.  Figgins.  Thorow- 
good and  Besley.  Wilson. 

Long  Primer. — Caslon  and  Livermore.  V.  and  J.  Figgins.  Thorow- 

food  and  Besley,  late  Fry’s ; one  fount  cut  from  the  MS.  of  the  late 
'rofessor  Porson.  University  of  Oxford.  Wilson ; matrices  from  type 
cast  in  which  the  Elzevirs  printed  some  of  their  editions. 

Bourgeois. — Caslon  and  Livermore.  V.  and  J.  Figgins.  Thorow- 
good and  Besley. 

Brevier. — Caslon  and  Livermore.  V.  and  J.  Figgins.  Thorowgood 
and  Besley.  University  of  Oxford.  Wilson. 

Nonpareil . — Caslon  and  Livermore.  V.  and  J.  Figgins.  Thorow- 
good and  Beslev. 

Pearl. — Caslon  and  Livermore.  Thorowgood  and  Besley ; formerly 
Bynneman's. 

Diamond. — Caslon  and  Livermore.  V.  and  J.  Figgins. 

Alexandrian  Greek , Pica. — Thorowgood  and  Besley,  late  Fry’s ; cut 
by  Jackson,  for  Dr.  Woide  s facsimile  edition  of  the  New  Testament  of 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

For  the  allowance  of  the  duty  on  paper  used  in  the  printing  of  books 
in  the  Greek  language  within  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
see  Paper. 

GROOVES.  There  is  always  a groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
short  cross  of  a chase,  at  each  end,  six  or  seven  inches  long.  Their  use 
is  to  receive  the  spur,  when  working  with  points,  and  to  allow  it  to  make 
a hole  in  the  paper,  without  injury  to  itself.  The  grooves  in  wrought  iron 
chases  are  of  a good  form,  being  cut  with  a tool  tapering  to  the  bottom 
like  a wedge,  which  enables  the  spur  to  make  a clean  hole  in  the  paper ; 
those  in  cast  iron  chases  are  generally  flat  at  the  bottom  and  too  wide, 
which  causes  the  holes  to  gull.  See  Gull. 

Guide  Cramps.  See  Cramp  Irons. 

GULL.  When  the  points  tear  the  point  holes  at  press,  they  say,  they 
are  Gulled,  or  the  Holes  Gull.  This  may  arise  from  two  or  three  causes 
— if  the  point  of  the  spur  be  turned  again,  it  will  cause  it  — in  cast  iron 
chases  the  groove  to  receive  the  spur  is  generally  too  wide,  this  may  also 
cause  it — and  if  the  spur  does  not  fall  fairly  into  the  groove,  this  may  be 
another  cause ; the  remedy  is  not  difficult,  unless  the  paper  be  very 
tender.  In  the  first  case,  the  spur  ought  to  be  filed  to  a smooth  tapering 
point  — in  the  second,  it  is  usual  to  wedge  a bit  of  reglet  into  the  groove, 
to  cut  it  down  to  the  surface  of  the  cross,  and  to  make  a hole  in  it  with 
a bodkin  for  the  reception  of  the  spur — in  the  last,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  spur  fall  fairly  into  the  groove.  If  the  fault  arises  from  the  blunt- 
ness and  thickness  of  the  spurs,  they  must  be  filed  smaller  and  to  a 
point. 

GUTTER.  Gutter  Sticks  are  used  to  set  between  pages  on  either 
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side  the  crosses ; they  are  made  of  an  equal  thickness  their  whole  length ; 
but  they  have  a groove,  or  gutter,  laid  on  the  upper  side  of  them,  as 
well  that  the  water  may  drain  away  when  the  form  is  washed  or  rinsed, 
as  that  they  should  not  print,  when,  through  the  tenderness  of  the  tympan, 
the  platen  presses  it  and  the  paper  lower  than  ordinary — M.  We  now 
mean  by  the  term  Gutter,  the  piece  of  furniture  that  separates  two 
adjoining  pages  in  a chase,  as  in  an  octavo  that  between  pages  l and  16, 
in  a duodecimo  that  between  pages  1 and  24,  and  so  on.  The  pieces 
that  are  put  at  the  sides  of  the  pages  next  the  cross,  are  called  Backs; 
and  those  at  the  tops  of  the  pages  next  the  cross,  are  called  Heads. 
I would  recommend  that  the  gutters  should  be  cut  a little  longer  than 
the  page,  the  heads  for  each  quarter  being  in  two  pieces,  so  that  the  gutter 
may  be  between  them;  one  head  will  thus  project  a little  over  the  side- 
stick,  and  will  form  an  abutment  for  it,  while  the  other  will  project  a 
little  over  the  back;  by  this  method  there  will  be  no  danger  of  any 
of  them  binding,  and  the  gutters  will  answer  for  pages  of  different 
lengths. 

Guy,  Thomas.  See  Donations. 

GYPSUM.  Earl  Stanhope  says,  “The  best  burnt  gypsum  mixes  up 
most  conveniently,  for  stereotyping,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  parts  of 
water  to  nine  parts  of  gypsum. 


H. 

HALF  A PRESS.  When  but  one  man  works  at  a press,  it  is  called 
Haifa  Press.  — M.  It  is  still  termed  a Half  Press.  A man  is  said  to 
be  working  Half  Press. 

HALF  WORK.  He  that  works  but  three  days  in  the  week,  does  but 
Half  work. — M. 

Hangs.  See  Letter  Hangs. — M. 

HANG  UP  PAPER.  To  hang  the  sheets  upon  the  poles  to  dry 
after  they  have  been  printed. 

For  this  purpose  the  warehouseman  takes  the  peel  in  his  hand,  and 
lays  it  flat  upon  the  heap  that  is  to  be  hung  up,  so  as  to  let  the  paper 
project  beyond  the  left  side  of  it ; he  turns  over  upon  it  from  six  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  sheets  of  paper,  with  the  wrapper,  and  then  moves 
the  peel  two  or  three  inches  to  the  left,  and  goes  on  repeating  the 
process,  till  he  has  got  as  many  lifts  on  it  as  it  will  conveniently  support ; 
he  then  raises  them  above  the  pole  on  which  they  are  to  be  placed,  and 
holding  the  handle  slanting  the  sheets  open  at  the  under  side,  so  that 
when  the  peel  is  withdrawn  the  lifts  are  left  suspended  on  the  pole ; he 
then  inserts  the  end  of  the  peel  between  the  first  and  second  lifts,  which 
are  undermost,  where  he  shifted  his  peel  in  taking  them  up,  lifts  them  a 
little,  and  moves  them  farther  from  each  other  on  the  pole,  still  letting 
the  one  overhang  a little  the  other  he  leaves  in  its  first  place,  and  thus 
he  proceeds  till  one  by  one  he  has  separated  all  he  had  upon  his  peel ; 
he  then  takes  another  peelful,  repeating  this  process,  and  so  he  goes  on 
till  the  whole  heap  is  hung  up. 

He  is  guided  by  circumstances  as  to  the  number  of  sheets  he  should 
take  in  a lift : if  the  work  is  in  a great  hurry,  or  his  vacant  poles  are 
not  in  a favourable  situation  for  drying,  or  the  weather  be  rainy  and 
the  atmosphere  charged  with  moisture,  he  will  hang  the  paper  up  thin  ; 
but  if  he  is  short  of  pole-room,  and  the  work  is  not  in  a great  hurry,  if 
the  situation  is  favourable  for  drying,  and  the  weather  dry  and  warm, 
he  will  make  his  lifts  thicker ; but  I would  caution  him  not  to  ^o  to  an 
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extreme,  as  in  that  case  the  paper  may  mildew  upon  the  poles,  parti- 
cularly in  the  fold. 

Houses  of  extensive  business  have  drying  rooms  fitted  up*  with  pipes, 
and  heated  either  with  steam  or  hot  water,  so  that  they  can  dry  their 
printed  paper  expeditiously,  without  hinderance  or  drawback. 

HANG  THE  PLATEN.  To  tie  the  platen  to  the  hose  hooks,  in  a 
wooden  press. 

To  perform  this  it  is  usual  to  lay  on  the  press  stone  a form  of  solid 
type,  and  to  turn  the  tympans  down  upon  it,  to  place  the  platen  in  its 
place,  square  with  the  press,  to  pull  the  bar  home,  and  to  keep  it  in  this 
situation  by  a letter  board  placed  so  as  to  take  a bearing  against  the 
shoulder  or  the  bar  close  to  the  handle,  and  also  against  the  off  cheek ; 
but  I prefer  a piece  of  wide  furniture  with  a notch  cut  in  one  end  for  the 
bar,  and  the  other  end  against  the  off  cheek,  as  it  is  more  secure  and  less 
liable  to  be  displaced ; then  to  make  a noose  on  a piece  of  laid  cord, 
place  this  on  one  of  the  front  hose  hooks,*  and  take  a turn  round  the 
corresponding  platen  hooks,  and  continue  these  turns  till  a sufficient 
quantity  of  cord  is  wound  round  the  hooks ; take  a hitch  round  one  of 
the  hooks  to  prevent  the  cord  slipping,  then  begin  to  wind  the  cord 
round  these  layers,  every  two  or  three  turns  drawing  it  tight  by  taking 
a turn  round  a short  piece  of  broad  or  narrow  furniture,  by  means  of 
which  it  may  be  drawn  more  forcibly,  so  as  to  bring  the  parts  together, 
which  makes  it  so  firm  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  giving  way ; the  end 
may  then  be  fastened  to  one  of  the  hooks.  The  same  process  is  repeated 
at  the  opposite  angle,  behind  the  press ; then  at  the  two  other  angles ; 
the  platen  is  then  firmly  hung,  and  is  ready  for  work. 

The  same  process  is  observed  in  iron  presses,  with  the  exception  that 
the  platen  is  not  tied  with  cord ; it  is  attached  to  the  press  by  means  of 
screws. 

Hansard,  Luke.  See  Donations. 

HARD  IMPRESSION.  When  there  is  too  much  pull  in  working 
at  press,  particularly  with  engravings,  and  the  lines  come  off  strong  which 
ought  to  be  light  and  delicate,  it  is  said  the  impression  is  hard. 

HARD  INK.  Ink  very  well  boiled. — M.  It  is  now  called  strong 
ink. 

HARD  JUSTIFYING.  If  a compositor  fills  his  stick  very  stiff  with 
letters  or  spaces,  they  say  it  is  hard  justified.  — M. 

HARD  PULL.  In  justifying  the  head  of  a press  for  a short  pull, 
which  is  done  by  putting  solid  blocks  of  wood  into  the  mortises  of  the 
cheeks,  it  is  called  an  Hard  Pull.  — M.  This  relates  to  wooden  presses ; 
but,  instead  of  the  blocks  of  wood,  scaleboard  is  now  used,  additional 
pieces  of  which  are  put  into  the  mortises,  by  lowering  the  head,  which 
is  again  tightly  screwed  up : in  the  Stanhope  Press,  and  in  Clymer’s,  it 
is  accomplished  by  shortening  the  coupling  bar,  by  means  of  a screw ; 
in  Cogger’s  press,  by  a screw  through  the  head ; and  in  Cope’s  press,  by 
putting  pieces  of  plate  iron  upon  the  crown  of  the  platen.  In  Sherwin 
and  Cope’s  Imperial  press,  by  turning  a screw  attached  to  a wedge  placed 
in  the  front,  above  the  spindle ; Mr.  Hopkinson  has  adopted  the  same 
method  in  Cope’s  press,  placed  on  the  near  side. 

HARD  WORK.  With  compositors,  ill  written  copy,  much  Italick, 
Latin  or  Greek,  or  marginal  notes,  or  few  breaks,  &c.  is  called  Bad, 
Heavy , Hard  Work : with  pressmen,  small  letter  and  a large  form  is 
called  Hard  Work. — M.  See  Bad  Work. 

There  has  been  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  paying  for  work  since 
Moxon’s  time,  which  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  workman ; foreign 
languages,  Greek,  and  marginal  notes  are  now  extra  charges ; and  the 
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Pressman  has  an  additional  price  for  his  work,  as  the  type  decreases  in 
size  and  the  size  of  the  page  increases.  See  Prices. 

HEAD.  That  part  of  a wooden  press  in  which  the'nut  of  the  spindle 
is  fixed ; it  has  a tenon  at  each  end  which  fit  into  long  mortises  in  the 
cheeks,  not  tightly,  but  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  lateral  motion ; and  it 
is  suspended  from  the  cap  by  two  long  iron  bolts,  which  go  through  the 
head  and  the  cap,  above  which  are  iron  washers  and  screws  by  which  to 
lower  the  head,  or  screw  it  up  tighter.  The  head  is  usually  made  of  elm. 
The  whole  of  the  pressure  in  the  process  of  printing  is  between  the  head 
and  the  winter. 

HEAD  BAND.  A thin  bar  of  iron  that  connects  the  two  sides  of 
the  tympans  at  the  top : it  is  made  thin,  to  allow  it  to  run  under  the 
platen  without  impediment.  The  half  of  the  frisket  joints  are  riveted  to 
the  head  band.  See  Frisket  Joints. 

HEAD  BOLTS.  Two  long  bolts  that  pass  through  the  head  and  the 
cap,  in  wooden  presses,  with  a screw  at  the  upper  end : the  head  of  the 
press  is  supported  upon  the  heads  of  the  bolts,  and  their  screw  ends  pass 
through  the  cap,  upon  which  they  are  secured  by  washers  and  female 
screws  that  can  be  tightened  by  the  fingers ; these  screws  are  for  the 
purpose  of  screwing  up  the  head,  to  justify  the  pull. 

HEAD  LINE.  The  top  line  of  a page  in  which  is  the  running  title 
and  the  folio,  but  sometimes  only  a folio : the  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  a work,  when  they  are  set  in  lines,  and  chapters,  are  also  called  Head 
Lines . 

HEAD  OF  A PAGE.  The  top  or  beginning  of  a page.  — M, 

HEAD  PAGE.  The  first  page  of  a work,  and  each  page  on  which 
a new  division  of  the  subject  commences,  such  as  parts  and  chapters, 
provided  they  begin  the  page. 

HEAD  PIECES.  The  same  changes  have  taken  place  with  regard 
to  head  pieces  that  I have  described  under  the  article  Fac  ; from  the 
beautiful  drawings  with  which  manuscripts  and  some  of  the  first  pro- 
ductions of  the  press  were  illuminated,  they  gradually  descended  to 
engravings  on  wood,  which  was  the  first  step,  then  to  cast  metal  orna- 
ments, and  then  to  the  types  called  flowers,  which  were  displayed  in 
every  variety  of  form  that  they  were  capable  of,  or  that  the  ingenuity 
of  the  printer  could  devise ; these  gave  place  to  a piece  of  double  brass 
rule,  that  is  now  out  of  fashion ; and  head  pieces  at  the  present  day  are 
only  spoken  of  as  things  that  once  existed.  See  Fac. 

HEAD  STICK.  Pieces  of  furniture  put  at  the  head  of  pages  when 
a form  is  imposed,  to  make  the  margin  at  the  head  of  the  page ; they  are 
called  reglets,  if  they  exceed  not  an  English  thick M.  See  Bolts. 

HEAP.  So  many  reams  or  quires  as  are  set  out  by  the  warehouse- 
keeper for  the  pressman  to  wet,  is  called  a Heap;  but  then  it  is  called  a 
dry  heap,  till  the  pressman  have  wet  it,  and  then  it  is  indeed  called  a 
Heap . — M. 

When  paper  is  given  out  for  a work,  and  wetted,  it  is  called  a heap, 
and  retains  that  name  till  it  is  made  up  into  books. 

In  gathering  the  printed  sheets  in  the  warehouse,  all  the  sheets  of 
each  signature  are  placed  upon  the  gathering  table,  arranged  in  their 
regular  order,  except  it  be  a long  number,  and  then  about  a bundle  of 
each ; each  signature  in  this  situation  is  called  a heap. 

HEAP  HOLDS  OUT.  When  it  hath  its  full  intended  number  of 
sheets.  M.  At  the  present  time,  when  accidents  and  other  causes  have 
not  reduced  the  surplus  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  warehouseman  from 
delivering  the  proper  number. 

Heavy  Work.  See  Bad  Work  and  Hard  Work. 
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HEBREW.  The  Chaldaic  letters  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Hebrew 
or  Samaritan,  which  are  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  old  Phenicien. 
1 he  prophet  Ezra,  is  supposed  to  have  exchanged  the  old  Hebrew 
characters,  for  the  more  beautiful  and  commodious  Chaldee,  which  are 
still  in  use. 

Hebrew  has  no  capitals ; and  therefore  letters  of  the  same  shape,  but 
°t  tt  , r£e  k°dy,  are  used  at  the  beginning  of  chapters  and  other  parts 
of  Hebrew  work. 


The  Hebrew  Alphabet. 


Figure. 


Aleph 

Bheth 

Ghimel 

Dhaleth 

He 

Vau 

Zajin 

Hheth 

Teth 

Jodh 

Chaph 

Lamedh 

Mem 

Nun 

Samech 

Ghnaiin 

Phe 

Tzade 

Koph 

Resh 

Schin 

Sin 

Thau 


N 

a 

J 

1 

n 

r 


D 

* 

b 

a 

i 


v 

D 

V 

P 


to 

to 

n 


3 3 
1 J 

TP 
nnn 
i » t 


CD  » 

» 1 


D 0 

v r 


Sound  or  power  of  the  letters. 


A spiritus  lenis , or  soft  breath* 
ing,  indicating  the  bare  open- 
ing of  the  mouth,  and  simple 
(.emission  of  the  voice, 
f bh,  very  soft;  with  dagesh,  3 
1 b hard. 

ghy  very  soft ; with  dagesh,  /) 
g hard. 

dht  very  soft,  as  in  that ; with| 
dagesh,  d hard, 
a spiritus  densus , or  thick,  hard| 
[_  breathing, 
v,  or  the  digamma  vv, 
zots  between  vowels,  as  in  miser . 

Ihh,  a very  hard  or  thick 
breathing,  harder  than 
softer  than  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  sound  to  the  Greek  x chi . 

* or  j. 

{c  or  ch , harder  than  n with  a| 
^ dagesh,  it  sounds  like  p A 

m. 

71. 

f s,  sounds  like  the  hissing  of  a 
I.  goose  or  serpent. 

J sounds  like  the  bleating  of  a 
\ calf  in  the  absence  of  its  dam. 
ph  or  f;  with  a dagesh,  Q p . 
ts , with  a harder  hiss  than  f. 
k or  q. 

“r,  the  canine  or  barking  letter, 
imitating,  by  the  quivering  of 
the  tongue,  the  snarling  growl 
Lof  a dog. 

'sch,  pointed  on  the  right,  it 
sounds  sell  or  sk,  on  the  left  s, 
s. 

{th > as  in  thief,  smith ; with 
dag 


t 


dagesh  t,  hard. 


9 

10 

> 20 

30 

40 

50 

■ 60 

■ 70 

80 

90 

100 


200 


300 


Uoo 
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Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  letters  in  the  column  “ Si- 
militude ” in  the  Table  of  the  Alphabet,  which  are  liable  to  be  mistaken, 
one  for  the  other,  on  account  of  their  great  resemblance  one  to  another. 
The  vowels  properly  so  called  are  ten  in  number,  viz. : 


Long. 

Kamets  T d 

Tseri  ••  e 

Great  Chirek  t.  el 

Hholem  or  Cholem  ‘*|  6 
Shurek  •*)  u,  or  66 


Short. 

Patach  ” & 

Segol  * i 

Little  Chirek  * l 

Kamets  Catuph,  or  short  (T)  T 6 
Kybbutz  \ u 


Sheva  (:)  is  sounded  like  very  short  e . 1.  At  the  beginning  of  a 

word.  2.  In  the  middle  after  a long  vowel,  or  instead  of  a long  vowel. 
3.  After  a companion,  t.  e.  another  (:).  4.  Under  dagesh,  also  under 
dagesh  understood. 

(!)  never  follows  (’)  in  the  beginning  of  a word,  or  in  the  middle 
after  a perfect  syllable ; but  the  first  is  changed  into  (•)  (-)  or  (v)  chiefly 
on  account  of  a guttural  and  ft : very  seldom  into  (t°). 

Dagesh,  from  the  Chaldaic,  he  punctured,  is  a point  in  the  body  of  a 
letter,  and  is  either  lene  or  forte . 

Dagesh  lene  removes  the  aspiration  from  the  six  letters  ft£)-)ftJI3> 

- i -i 

and  strengthens  their  pronunciation  in  some  degree. 

Dagesh  forte  doubles  the  letters  in  which  it  occurs.  Regularly  it 
follows  a short  vowel,  and  only  a long  one  when  accented. 

Mappik  is  a point  in  ft  final  only,  but  vanishes  on  an  increase  of  the 
word. 


Accents. 


Hebrew  accents  are  either  mere  points,  or  lines,  or  circles. 

Those  which  are  mere  points  or  dots,  consist  of  one,  or  two,  or  three 
such  points,  and  are  always  placed  above  the  middle  of  the  accented 
letter,  thus 


One,  called  rebia,  3,  i.  e.  sitting  over. 

That  con-  Two,  called  royal  zakeph  baton,  3,  or,  the  little  elevator, 
sistmg  oi  from  its  figure  which  is  composed  of  upright  points. 

Three,  called  royal  segolta,  an  inverted  (v). 

1 he  lines  are  either  upright,  inclined,  or  transverse. 

The  upright  is  either  solitary  or  with  points  or  dots. 

f between  two  words  termed  pesick,  or  musical  pause,  and  ter- 
a song. 

Metheg  3,  or  bridle , an  euphonic  accent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a word. 

Royal  siUuk,  end,  which  is  placed  before  (:)  soph- 
pasuk , i.  e.  towards  the  end. 


|S  I 

0) 
f5 


uunaung 

or 

under  a 
word 


With  points, 
namely 


two,  above  the  letter,  royal  zakeph  gadhol  3,  the 
great  elevator,  strains  the  sound, 
one,  below  the  letter,  royal  tebhir , broken  sound, 

from  its  figure  and  tone  •' 
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C the  right 


Lthe  left 


the  left 


Inclined  lines  hang  either  above  or  below. 

1 Leader  pashta,  extension,  extends  the  voice  or  sound, 
1 and  is  placed  above  the  last  letter  of  the  word.  Sub- 
servient kadma,  fi,  antecedent,  to  the  leader  geresh ; 
and  is  placed  above  the  penult  or  antepenult  letter 

[Leader geresh,  expulsion , is  sung  with  an  impelled  voice. 

Gereshajim,  3,  two  expetters , from  the  figure  being 
doubled. 

f the  right — Leader  tiphcha,  fatigue,  from  the  song,  or  note. 

'Of  subservient  Merca , lengthening  out , from  its  length- 

ening out  the  song  or  note. 

Merca  kephula , 3,  a double  lengthening  out  from  its  music 
^ and  figure. 

The  transverse  line  is  either  right  or  curved,  thus : ' 

The  right  line  is  placed  between  two  words,  connecting  them  toge- 
ther, thus,  and  is  called  maccaph,  i.  e.  connexion. 

The  curved,  or  waved  line,  3,  is  called  leader,  zarka,  or,  the  disperser, 
from  its  modulation  and  figure. 

Circles  are  either  entire  or  semi. 

The  entire  circle  is  placed  always  above,  and  has  a small  inclined  line 
attached  to  it. 

Either,  on  the  left,  when  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  word,  £,  and 
is  called  leader  telisha  the  greater,  or,  the  great  evulsion. 

Or,  on  the  right,  when  it  is  placed  at  the  end,  and  is  called  subser- 
vient telisha  the  less. 

On  both  together,  3,  called  leader  kame  para , the  horns  of  the  heifer, 
from  its  modulation  and  figure. 

The  semicircle  is  either  solitary  or  pointed. 

The  solitary  is  either  angular  or  reflected. 

Subservient  killui,  elevated,  from  the  elevation  of 
the  voice. 

Munach , 3,  placed  below , from  its  position. 

Leader  jethith,  3,  drawing  back,  from  its  figure. 
Subservient  mahpach,  3,  inverted,  also  from  its  figure. 

h 

(either  single  subservient  darga,  3,  a degree. 

or  double,  leader,  shalsheleth,  *j,  a chain,  from  its  figure 
and  modulation.  ** 

When  joined  with  other  points,  it  is  either  above  or  below  the  letter. 
When  above  the  letter  it  has  a small  line  attached  to  it  on  the  left,  3, 
ixf1*  ^>aser>  ^ di&persor , from  the  diffusion  of  the  note; 

When  below  the  letter,  it  is  pointed  either  downwards,  J,  called  royal 

athnach,  respiration,  as  the  voice  must  rest  on  it,  and  respire ; or  up- 
wards, 3,  subservient,  jerah-ben-jomo,  the  moon  of  its  own  day,  from  its 
figure. — Bythners  Lyre  of  David,  translated  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Dee, 
A.B,  8 vo.  Dublin,  1836. 


on 

| the  right 
on 

the  left 


The  reflected  J 
is 
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The  following  observations  are  from  Buxtorf’s  Hebrew  Grammar : 

The  finals  are  commonly  called  Camnephatz,  But  they  are  excepted 
in  four  places,  namely,  Isaiah  ix.  6.  where  the  final  Mem  is  in  the  middle 
of  a word;  Nehemiah  ii.  13.  where  the  open  Mem  is  at  the  end;  and 
Job  xxxviii.  1.  and  xl.  6.  where  3 is  at  the  end. 

These  seven  letters  fcs*  pf  S O “1  i“"l  are  sometimes  lengthened, 
either  for  the  sake  of  elegance,  or  for  filling  out  the  line,  which  is  never 
to  be  finished  with  a divided  word. 

The  units  are  compounded  with  the  tens  and  hundreds,  as  N*ll, 
ftp  101,  and  so  on  : but  for  ft*  15  is  10  9 and  6,  lest  the  sacred  name 

Jah  should  be  profaned.  — Buxtorf 

Hebrew  is  read  from  the  right  to  the  left.  In  composing  it,  the 
general  method  is  to  place  the  nick  of  the  letter  downwards,  and  when 
the  points  are  put  to  the  top,  to  turn  the  line  and  arrange  those  points 
that  come  under  the  letter,  taking  care  to  place  them  in  the  following 
order ; if  the  letter  has  but  one  Teg,  the  point  must  be  placed  imme- 
diately under  that  leg,  but  otherwise  the  point  must  be  placed  under 
the  centre. 

Smith,  in  his  Printer's  Grammar,  has  the  following  observations  on 
Hebrew ; I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  upon  what  authority  his 
reasoning  is  founded,  but  I have  ascertained  the  fact  of  the  variation  in 
the  types,  that  he  speaks  of,  by  an  examination  of  a Hebrew  Bible. 

“ But  we  must  not  pronounce  it  a fault,  if  we  happen  to  meet  in  some 
Bibles  with  words  that  begin  with  a letter  of  a much  larger  Body  than 
the  mean  Text ; nor  need  we  be  astonish'd  to  see  words  with  letters  in 
them  of  a much  less  Body  than  the  mean  Text ; or  wonder  to  see  final 
letters  used  in  the  middle  of  words;  for  such  Notes  shew  that  they 
contain  some  particular  and  mystical  meaning.  Thus  in  2 Chron*  I.  1. 
the  word  Adam  begins  with  a letter  of  a larger  size  than  the  rest, 
thereby  to  intimate,  that  Adam  is  the  father  of  all  Mankind.  Again,  in 
Genes.  1. 1.  the  great  Beth  in  the  word  Bereschith  stands  for  a Monitor 
of  the  great  and  incomprehensible  work  of  Creation.  Contrary  to  the 
first,  in  Prov.  XXVIII.  17.  the  Daleth  in  the  word  Adam  is  considerably 
less  than  the  Letter  of  the  main  text,  to  signify,  that  whoever  oppresses 
another  openly  or  clandestinely,  tho’  of  a mean  condition  ; or  who  sheds 
innocent  blood,  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  Man. 

“ Sometimes  the  open  or  common  Mem  stands  in  the  room  of  a final 
one ; as  in  Nehem.  II.  13.  where  the  word  hem  has  an  open  Mem  at  the 
end,  in  allusion  to  the  torn  and  open  walls  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  there 
is  mention  made;  and  in  Es.  VII.  14.  where  the  Prophet  speaks  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mem  in  the  word  kaalma , or 
Virgin,  is  a close  or  final  letter,  to  intimate  the  virginity  of  the  mother 
of  our  Saviour.  Such  are  the  peculiarities  of  some  Jewish  Rabbi’s  in 
Bibles  of  their  publication ; of  which  we  have  instanced  the  above,  to 
caution  compositors  not  to  take  them  for  faults,  if  such  mystical  writ- 
ings should  come  under  their  hands.” — Smith. 

The  following  is  the  date  to  an  Hebrew  and  Spanish  folio  Bible, 
printed  by  Proops  of  Amsterdam  in  5522  (i.  e.  1762),  showing  the  date 
as  usual  in  a sentence,  the  letters  by  which  the  date  is  computed  being 
larger. 

P'21?  Itfw  ©>ato  "ftps 

I ■ ■ » ■ m 

A°.  5522. 
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Rabbinical — The  language  or  dialect  of  the  Rabbins  is  divided 
into  two  branches;  one  approaching  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  other  to  the  Chaldee,  yet  each  agrees  with  the  other  in  many 
points,  and  both  are  generally  used  in  conjunction  in  writing. 

The  letters  agree  with  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  in  regard  to 
their  number  and  power,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  form;  for 
although  in  the  Talmudic  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  Hebrew 
square  character  is  used,  yet  in  commentaries  and  elsewhere  a 
rounder  letter  is  adopted,  better  suited  to  promote  facility  in 
writing.  Their  points  of  agreement  or  difference  are  shown  in 
the  subjoined  table : — 


R 

6 

Aleph. 

b 

b 

Lamed. 

2 

3 

Beth. 

D 

p 

Mem. 

J 

3 

Gimel. 

2 

3 

Nun. 

1 

7 

Daleth. 

D 

P 

Samech. 

n 

P 

He. 

V 

» 

Ain. 

1 

Vau. 

2 

P 

Pe. 

T 

f 

Zain. 

y 

b 

Tzaddi. 

n 

P 

Cheth. 

P 

P 

Koph. 

0 

U 

Teth. 

i 

1 

Resch. 

t 

Jod. 

V 

D 

Schin. 

2 

3 

Caph. 

n 

P 

Tau. 

The  finals  are  the  same  as  in  Hebrew,  the  forms  of  which  they 
also  imitate,  in  this  manner,  ■y  -j,  qo,  J |,  rj  ^ f. 

There  are  no  lengthened  letters  in  printed  books. 

The  two  letters  f»  and  5 are  often  connected  by  the  Rabbins  in 
this  manner,  £;  as,  for  bwn  Deus,  f>£  for  sed. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  they  write  the  name  of  God  in 
different  ways;  namely,  the  Tetragrammaton,  or  ^ with  the  Tar- 
gumists,  or  or  OOP  and  abbreviated  'r>,  nomen  illud , i.  e.  the  most 
excellent;  but  in  expressing  the  word  o*r>5f>,  they  change  the  letter 
P into  7 or  p,  thus,  o*73f»  or  o’p3f»,  which  agrees  with  a general 
superstition  of  the  Jews. 

The  vowel  points  are  the  same  as  in  the  Hebrew,  but  they  are 
rarely  expressed,  except  in  books  written  for  the  use  of  students. 
When  they  are  wanting,  they  must  be  gathered  from  analogy,  in 
which  much  assistance  may  be  gained  from  the  frequent  use 
and  study  of  the  Hebrew ; but  where  conjecture  may  be 
difficult,  the  three  letters  » ) f>,  which  are  called  the  mothers 
of  reading , are  used  in  order  to  assist  the  reader.  Thus 
(1.)  6 denotes  Kamets  in  »foa  turpitudo , »f>7n  confessum,  of>7P  re- 
demit eos , &c. ; (2.)  Vau  denotes  Cholem,  Kybbutz,  and  Kamets- 
catuph;  as,  f»np3  vocare,  7pip  visitans ; oio  for  omnes  itti, 
CW3  for  njn?  sacerdotium , HPiPi  for  ’P/jip1?  ad  explicandum  illud, 
&c. ; (3.)  Jod  denotes  Chirek,  Tsferi,  Segol,  and  occasionally  in 
the  Talmud  both  simple  and  compound  Sheva;  as,  p$»pp  precatio , 
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7B»3  annunciavit,  73*6  perdidit  ; also  D1TP  for  BPnfJ  explication  *3'6 
for  ad  me^  o»B  for  secundus,  p>3  for  H5  in  eo,  P'73  for  PH5 
Jilius  ejus , and  so  continually  to  mark  the  feminine  affix  rn$. 

The  rules  for  the  vowels,  and  for  the  Sheva,  both  simple  and 
compound,  and  also  for  the  diphthongs,  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee. 

b is  often  absorbed  by  crasis,  as,  fo»}p  for  Mjh*  possum,  as  if  it 
were  potens  ego , biDT  scio , also  of  the  feminine  by  an  enallage 
frequent  in  this  contraction,  thus  in  p*3  and  f>3*3  for  p*6  f>3  and 
fo*b  f»3  non  est . In  the  same  manner  P is  omitted  by  the  Jews  in 
0’3’P  for  o'3'pp  psalmi.  But  many  others  are  accustomed  to  be  con- 
tracted in  this  manner  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  viz.,  b in  >5*3  for 
li'fo  quasi,  pi  for  pfn  et  tu,  P7  for  pf>7  quod  tu,  f>37  for  fof>7  quod  ego , 
i3>7”Pt  for  f>iP  \n  fo”0)  quodnam  est  illud;  P in  ]i3  for  ]ip3  illis;  p in 
>pip  for  »pipp  sub;  i in  op,  oip,  or  »pip,  for  07ip  ante. 

Apocope  is  frequent  among  the  Talmudists,  as,  *3  for  P’3  domus, 
or  ]*3  inter.  So  in  the  pronouns  both  separate  and  suffixed,  ipf>  for 
]ipf>  vos,  id  for  |13  vos,  vester , »p  for  ]ip  illis,  suis;  also  in  the  feminine, 
>3  for  |*3,  »P  for  |»p;  and  in  the  verbs,  as,  ’P73  for  p’p7i  docui,  ip3pp 
sustulistis,  vf»p  stans,  &c. 

Aphaeresis  also  occurs,  though  seldom,  in  7P  for  7pf)  unus,  by  for 
fof>  ego,  |;  for  pf>  nos,  7P  for  7Pf>  dixit. 

They  leave  the  Dagesh,  both  lene  and  forte,  to  be  collected 
from  analogy,  but  where  it  may  be  difficult  to  guess  at,  as  in  the 
preterite  Pinel,  the  letter  * indicates  the  little  Chirek  as  well  as  the 
Dagesh  forte,  as,  pp*3  for  ntj>p  texit ; and  in  defectives  the  letter 
which  had  been  thrown  aside  is  sometimes  restored,  as,  opy  for 
ulciscetur , from  op3  ulcisci. 

A point  at  the  end  of  a letter  generally  denotes  a number,  as,  'b 
unum,  l3  duo,  'y  tria,  &c. ; but  at  the  end  of  two  or  more  letters  it 
signifies  a word  cut  off  by  a certain  abbreviation,  as,  'vb  for  ypb  dixit, 
;P1 3 for  7Pl3  dicere,  ;p»  'p  for  T^n/V  DtPn  Deus  henedictus,  'ui  for 
et  catera,  in  an  abrupt  passage  of  Scripture,  'i3i  for  ‘iv’D’]  et 
totum  illud,  in  sacred  or  profane  use.  Also  '»p  fortthn*?  interpretation 

or  ttb.9  interpretatus  est,  fi  for  »37  Rabbi,  Magister,  ';d  for  "ip.g9$ 
quia  dictum  est,  &c. 

A double  point  affixed  to  a letter  indicates  either  compound 
numbers,  as,  14,  To  15,  7"pp  444 ; or  letters  taken  materially, 

as>  J?,,/3  Beth,  3p"’j  Gimel,  &c. ; or  lastly  abbreviations 

by  initial  letters  alone,  denoting  entire  words,  which  is  called 
P13’P  'D bi;  the  number  of  these  is  very  great,  as  p"»6,  that  is,  (7UP’) 
OOP  P3T  of1  si  voluerit  (or  juverit)  Deus , 3 "b  IP  DM  si  sic,  si  verum  est9 
B *v"vb  for  d »P  3p  qf>  bv  ^M  etsi,  quanquam,  P3/;P  or  P3"pp 

for  f»ip  *{173P  or  fnp  *{173  DV7pP  Deus  henedictus,  Deus  sanctus  henedictus; 
ID  P for  *|73P’  ODP  Deus  henedictus,  3"f  for  P3733  131731  memoria  ejus 
sit  in  benedictions , or  in  the  plural  number  P3733  o:n3f  memoria 
eorum  sit  in  benedictione ; i"p  for  oi3di  PP  parce  et  pax  sit,  that  is, 
absit;  b">  for  0»7Pf>  D*  sunt  qui  dicunt;  p"»  for  D’  O’DIPP  sunt  qui 
interpretentur ; 3"»  for  iDib  B3h  est  dicere,  respondendum  est;  ;73’  for 
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lifan  KnPD’  custodiat  eum  petra  ejus , et  redemptor  ejus;  f>"3  for 
DM  *p  sed,  nisi;  3"3  for  tantopere;  p";  for  D'59"by  omnibus 

modis;  d":>  for  quanto  magis , quanto  minus;  d"5  for  D^Dtp  D^1? 

tn  honor em  Dei;  p"p  for  Dipp"b|t?  nihilominus,  tamen;  i'v  for 
more,  in  modum;  for  oiSd?  en/?er  quo  pax , i"u  for 
P7f  P713P  cuZtes  alienus , idololatria;  p"p  for  »p  ip  ad  formam , modum; 
J"p  for  IS  by  ad  Zato,  ; f>''p  for  “)pf>  DH’P  expositio  alia ; b”i 
for  *)Pi3  Pin  vult  dicere.  Also  DZb"i  Rabbi  Aben-Ezra,  yi'i  Rabbi 
David  Kimchi , ti'b'i  Rabbi  Levi  Ben  Gerson,  03"P7  Rabbi  Moses 
Ben  Maiemon,  *d/;7  Rabbi  Salomon  Iarchi,  or  Isaac,  &c.,  which  are 
also  read  abbreviated,  and,  as  it  were,  figuratively,  Raba,  Radak, 
Ralbag , Rambam , Raschi,  &c. 

Accents  are  omitted  in  Rabbinical  books;  but  in  pronouncing 
words  the  Hebrew  accent  is  transposed  from  the  last  syllable  to  the 
penultimate,  thus,  they  read  o»Pif»  fn3  P’Dfn3  Berhchith  bdro  Eldhim, 
TOP  oiu?  aulom  hdbbo  ; for  Vau  Cholem  is  generally  pronounced  as 
the  diphthong  au,  and  the  vowel  Kamets  as  an  o. 

There  are  also  certain  marks  of  distinction,  by  which  the  perfect 
sense  of  a sentence  is  shown;  for  an  imperfect  sentence  is  not 
pointed  off,  and  often  not  even  a perfect  one.  But  for  this  purpose 
there  is  used,  either  two  perpendicular  points,  like  the  Sopn-pasuk 
in  Hebrew,  but  which  appears  rarely,  and  indeed  not  at  all  in  some 
books ; or  a single  point  at  the  top  of  the  letter  similar  to  the  Greek 
colon ; or  lastly,  a down  stroke,  either  straight,  or  oblique  like  the 
Greek  acute  accent,  which,  although  the  most  frequently  used,  is 
yet  often  neglected. 

The  purer  Rabbins  commonly  use  Hebrew  words,  but  they  have 
also  some  words  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  are  either  borrowed 
from  other  languages,  as,  for  example,  from  the  Chaldee,  ib'M  arbor , 
M'J?  fortuna,  rediit,  &c.;  from  the  Greek,  afy>,  aMr,  pr, 
oyiuiov,  signum,  pi7,  bS>pov,  donum,  PV7P,  l&tamjs,  idiota,  f>”PP“)P, 
irapfavta,  P”PP7P3  aperte,  paldm,  &c. ; from  the  Latin,  fu’PDif1  hospes 
ana  hospitium,  vp3p  and  v*)U>5p  palatium,  &c. ; and  even  from  the 
Hebrew,  but  in  a Syro-Chaldaic  signification,  as,  pip  rependit,  ultus 
est,  3pc  sustulit,  P7P  volavit , 7PP  destruxit,  &c.,  or  taken  evidently  in  a 
new  sense,  as,  pp  hcereticus,  |pd  argumentando  objecit.  Also  these 
three,  O’PD  coslum,  oipn?  locus,  and  cn\33  fortitude,  are  often  put  for 
Deus,  God. 

D,  from  the  full  particle  M|J,  prefixed  to  words  expletively,  and 
without  any  increase  of  signification,  seems  to  be  numbered  with  the 
serviles  by  the  Talmudists,  and  which  the  more  vulgar  Rabbins,  as 
Rabbi  Lipman  and  the  like,  who  are  careless  of  a correct  style, 
also  imitate,  as,  7Pf>  p7  qui  dixit,  PDP  7’3Pp  »f>P  quid  fecit  Moses  f 
P’i  vS”PP  f»puo  f»5  non  introduxerunt  eum , &c. 

The  preceding  observations  are  translated  from  a small  treatise 
intituled  “ Synopsis  Institutionum  Rabbinicarum,”  by  George  Otho, 
Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages  at  the  University 
of  Marburg  in  Hesse,  and  who  acknowledges  to  having  derived  his 
information  from  Cellarius,  Buxtorf,  and  Hacks  pan ; and  bound  in 
connexion  with  the  “ Fundamenta  Punctationis  Linguae  Sanctae,”  of 
Jacob  Alting,  printed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  2 vols.  1717. 
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In  the  above  plans  the  Hebrew  Cases  nearly  resemble  those  of  the 
English  now  in  use.  The  alphabets  have  been  classified  and  arranged 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  composing  of  it ; that  is,  the  three  different  dotted 
alphabets  in  the  upper  case  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  being 
separated  by  a thicker  partition,  to  lead  the  eye  of  the  compositor  to  it 
with  greater  certainty.  The  alphabet,  with  the  dot  over  the  letter, 
appears  first  in  order,  or  left  hand  side  of  the  case ; the  second  alphabet, 
with  the  dot  in  the  middle  of  the  letter,  under  that  of  the  first ; and  the 
third  alphabet,  with  the  dot  over  and  in  the  middle  of  the  letter,  in  the 
small  capital,  or  right  hand  side  of  the  case ; and  underneath,  the 
points  and  accents  required  in  composing  Hebrew  with  points. 

The  lower  case  letters  are  also  arranged  as  near  to  the  English  plan 
as  is  possible : the  ft  (a)  in  the  a box  ; the  j (b)  in  the  b box,  &c.  so 
that  the  compositor  can  go  from  a pair  of  English  cases  to  the  Hebrew 
ones  with  very  little  perplexity,  and  a great  saving  of  time,  instead  of 
looking  over  a wide  surface  of  three  cases,  as  is  now  the  case,  without 
any  classification  or  arrangement  whatever. 

In  composing  Hebrew  without  points  the  lower  case  only  is  required, 
as  the  final  letters  and  broad  letters  are  brought  into  it,  and  quite 
under  the  hand  of  the  compositor,  which  is  desirable. 

Hebrew  in  the  British  Founderies. 

Two  Line  Great  Primer . Caslon  and  Livermore.  Thorowgood  and 
Besley.  Oxford. 

Two  Line  Great  Primer , with  Points.  Thorowgood  and  Besley. 

Two  Line  English.  Caslon  and  Livermore.  Thorowgood  and  Besley. 
Wilson. 

Two  Line  English,  with  Points.  Thorowgood  and  Besley. 

Double  Pica.  Caslon  and  Livermore.  Thorowgood  and  Besley. 
Wilson. 

Double  Pica,  with  Points.  Thorowgood  and  Besley. 

Great  Primer.  Caslon  and  Livermore.  Wilson. 

Great  Primer , with  Points.  Caslon  and  Livermore. 

English . Caslon  and  Livermore.  Thorowgood  and  Besley,  formerly 
Bynneman’s.  Oxford.  Wilson. 

English,  with  Points.  Caslon  and  Livermore.  Thorowgood  and 
Besley.  V.  and  J.  Figgins.  Wilson ; this  was  cut  after  the  classical 
and  elegant  type  of  Attias,  for  Mr.  John  Wertheimer  of  Leman  Street, 
and  is  employed  in  printing  the  prayers  of  the  Sphardim,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  D.  A.  De  Sola.  It  may  be  cast  on  any  body  from  English  to 
Bourgeois. 

Pica.  Caslon  and  Livermore.  Thorowgood  and  Besley.  V.  and  J. 
Figgins.  Wilson. 

Pica,  with  Points.  Caslon  and  Livermore. 

Small  Pica.  Caslon  and  Livermore.  Thorowgood  and  Besley,  for- 
merly Bynneman’s.  V.  and  J.  Figgins.  Wilson. 

SmaU  Pica,  with  Points.  V.  and  J.  Figgins.  This  fount  of  Hebrew 
was  cut  for  Bagster’s  Polyglot  Bible. 

Long  Primer.  Caslon  and  Livermore.  Thorowgood  and  Besley, 
formerly  Bynneman’s.  V.  and  J.  Figgins.  Oxford.  Wilson. 

Bourgeois.  Caslon  and  Livermore.  Thorowgood  and  Besley. 

Brevier.  Caslon  and  Livermore.  Thorowgood  and  Besley,  formerly 
Bynneman’s.  Wilson. 

Minion.  Wilson. 

Nonpareil.  Caslon  and  Livermore ; with  points  it  is  equal  to  a Long 
Primer  body.  V.  and  J.  Figgins.  Wilson. 
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Small  Pica , Rabbinical.  Thorowgood  and  Besley,  formerly  Bynne- 
man’s. 

Brevier,  Rabbinical.  Thorowgood  and  Besley,  formerly  Bynneman’s. 

Nonpareil,  Rabbinical.  Thorowgood  and  Besley,  formerly  Bynne- 
man’s. 

HERALDRY.  The  colours  of  the  escutcheon,  or  of  its  ordinaries 
and  charges,  are : — 

Yellow  (the  heraldic  name  of  which  is)  Or. 

White Argent 

Red Gules. 

Blue Azure. 

Black Sable. 

Green Vert 

Purple Purpure. 

Orange  ......  Tenne. 

Dark  Blood-red,  inclining  to  purple  . Sanguine  or  Murrey, 

from  mulberry. 

The  two  first  being  ordinarily  represented  by  gold  and  silver,  are  called 
metals,  and  named  by  heralds  after  the  French. 

The  two  last  are  rarely  seen  in  English  coats  of  arms.  The  heraldic 
colours  are  usually  estimated  as  five, — red,  blue,  black,  green,  purple. 

High  Bearer.  See  Bearer. 

HIND  POSTS  AND  RAILS.  Two  upright  posts  mortised  and 
tenoned  into  the  feet  at  the  back  of  the  wooden  press ; two  rails  connect 
these  posts  behind ; and  two  rails  on  the  off  side  and  two  on  the  near  qide 
connect  them  with  the  cheeks,  by  mortises  and  tenons ; on  the  top  rails 
a thin  deal  covering  is  laid  loose,  that  it  may  be  lifted  off,  to  allow  access 
to  the  long  ribs,  and  to  hang  the  platen  when  necessary ; it  prevents  dirt 
and  other  matter  from  falling  on  the  ribs,  and  serves  for  a temporary 
shelf.  The  ink  block  is  attached  to  the  near  rails. 

Hither  Cheek.  Same  as  Near  Cheek,  which  see. 

Holdfasts,  for  Stereotype  Risers.  See  Risers. 

HOLDS  OUT,  or  Holds  Not  Out.  These  terms  are  applicable  to 
the  quires  of  white  paper,  to  wrought-off  heaps,  to  gathered  books,  and 
to  sorts  of  letter,  &c.  If  quires  of  white  paper  have  twenty-five  sheets 
apiece  in  them,  they  say,  the  paper  holds  out  five  and  twenties.  Of 
wrought-off  heaps,  the  heap  that  comes  off  first  in  gathering  is  said  not 
to  hold  out.  Of  gathered  books,  if  the  intended  number  of  perfect  books 
are  gathered,  they  say  the  impression  holds  out:  but  if  the  intended 
number  of  perfect  books  cannot  be  gathered  off  the  heaps,  they  say  the 
impression  holds  not  out.  And  so  for  sorts  of  letter,  either  when  it  is  in 
the  founding  house,  or  in  the  printing  house. — M.  There  is  no  paper 
at  the  present  day  with  twenty-five  sheets  in  a quire,  except  that  used  for 
newspapers,  on  account  of  the  stamps. 

HOLE.  By  a Hole,  in  printers  dialect,  is  meant  and  understood  a 
place  where  private  printing  is  used,  viz.  the  printing  of  unlicensed  books, 
or  printing  of  other  men's  copies.  Many  printers  for  lucre  of  gain  have 
gone  into  Holes,  and  then  their  chief  care  is  to  get  a Hole  private,  and 
workmen  trusty  and  cunning  to  conceal  the  Hole,  and  themselves. — M, 

Holy-days.  See  Ancient  Customs. 

HOME.  This  is  a term  used  at  Press,  and  means  that  the  bar  of  the 
press  is  pulled  over  till  it  touches  the  near  cheek  ; it  is  then  said  the  bar 
is  home,  or  it  is  cheeked.  See  Cheek  the  Bar. 

HOOK-IN.  In  poetry  it  occasionally  happens  that  a line  will  not  come 
into  the  measure,  in  which  case,  when  it  is  not  allowed  to  turn  a line, 
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if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it,  a syllable,  or  a word,  is  taken  to  the  end  of 
the  preceding  line,  or,  if  that  be  full,  to  the  end  of  the  following  one, 
and  enclosed  in  a bracket ; this  is  termed  Hooking-in . 

Hooks  op  Tympan.  See  Tympan  Hooks. 

Hopkinson,  Mr.  John.  The  Albion  Press.  See  Cope’s  Press. 

HORSE.  — Form  or  bench  pressmen  set  the  heaps  of  paper  on.  See 

also  Ancient  Customs.  — M. 
In  Moxon’s  time  it  appears  the 
pressmen  used  what  was  then 
called  a Horse , only,  for  the  paper 
when  working,  which  we  now  call 
a Bank;  we  have  in  addition 
what  is  termed  a horse,  set  upon 
the  bank;  this  horse  is  made 
sloping  down  to  the  fore  edge, 
and  the  white  paper  is  placed  on 
it ; the  pressman  is  thus  enabled  to  draw  the  sheets  down  with  the  nail 
of  his  thumb,  or  a piece  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  with  more  facility  than 
if  it  were  laid  horizontal,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  remove  to  the 
tympan,  as  the  horse  is  raised  near  to  it,  and  inclines  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

HORSE  FLESH.  If  any  journeyman  set  down  in  his  bill  on  Satur- 
day night  more  work  than  he  has  done,  that  surplusage  is  called  Horse- 
flesh ; and  he  abates  it  in  his  next  bill. — M,  This  surplusage  of  charge, 
as  Moxon  terms  it,  is  now  called  Horse , and  it  is  not  always  deducted  in 
the  next  bill. 

HORSE  RACES.  By  the  Act  of  the  13th  of  George  2.  cap.  19. 

s.  2.  it  is  enacted,  “ That  from  and  after  the  said  twenty-fourth  Day  of  June  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty,  no  Plate,  Prize,  Sum  of  Money,  or  other  Thing, 
shall  be  run  for  by  any  Horse,  Mare  or  Gelding,  or  advertised,  published  or  proclaimed 
to  be  run  for  by  any  Horse,  Mare  or  Gelding,  unless  such  Plate,  Prize  or  Sum  of 
Money  shall  be  of  the  full,  read  and  intrinsick  Value  of  fifty  Pounds,  or  upwards ; and 
in  case  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  from  and  after  the  twenty-fourth  Day  of  June  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  enter,  start  or  run  any  Horse,  Mare  or  Gelding,  for 
any  Plate,  Prize,  Sum  of  Money,  or  other  Thing  of  less  Value  than  fifty  Pounds,  or 
shall  make,  print,  advertise,  publish  or  proclaim  any  Advertisement  or  Notice  of  any 
Plate,  Prize,  Sum  of  Money,  or  other  Thing  of  less  Value  than  fifty  Pounds  as  afore- 
said, to  be  run  for  by  any  Horse,  Mare  or  Gelding ; every  such  Person  or  Persons  so 
entering,  starting  or  running  such  Horse,  Mare  or  Gelding  for  such  Plate,  Prize,  Sum 
of  Money,  or  other  Thing  of  less  Value  than  fifty  Pounds  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  and 
lose  the  Sum  of  two  hundred  Pounds,  to  be  sued  for,  recovered  and  disposed  of  in  such 
Manner  as  is  herein  after  prescribed  and  directed ; and  every  Person  or  Persons  who 
shall  make,  print,  publish,  advertise  or  proclaim  any  Advertisement  or  Notice  of  any 
Plate,  Prize,  Sum  of  Money,  or  other  Thing  of  less  Value  than  fifty  Pounds  aforesaid, 
to  be  run  for  by  any  Horse,  Mare  or  Gelding,  shall  forfeit  and  lose  the  Sum  of  one 
hundred  Pounds.  ” 

So  much  of  the  act  of  13  Geo. 2.  c.  19.  “as  relates  to  the  Subject  of 
Horse  Racing,”  was  repealed  by  3 Viet,  c .5.  s.  1. 

HOSE.  Two  upright  bars  of  iron  that  connected  the  garter  and  the 
hose  hooks,  and  went  through  the  till.  There  were  screws  at  each  end, 
by  which  they  could  tighten  the  platen  cords,  if  they  became  slack.—  M. 

The  hose  in  wooden  presses  is  now  quite  different : it  is  a wooden  case 
for  the  spindle  to  work  in,  made  hollow  in  the  inside  to  fit  it,  and  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  garter ; it  is  square  on  the  outside,  and 
passes  through  an  opening  in  the  till,  which  it  should  fit  accurately ; and 
is  tied  to  the  platen  by  means  of  four  iron  hooks,  one  at  each  bottom 
corner.  Its  uses  are,  to  guide  the  platen  down  to  the  form  in  a horizontal 
position,  by  its  passing  through  the  till ; and  also  to  lift  the  platen  from 
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off  the  form,  which  it  does  by  the  return  of  the  press  bar,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  spindle  by  means  of  the  garter. 

HOSE  HOOKS.  Four  iron  hooks  at  the  bottom  corners  of  the  hose, 
to  which  the  platen  is  tied.  They  are  projections  from  an  iron  belt  that 
embraces  the  bottom  of  the  hose,  and  stand  facing  the  platen  hooks. 

HOURS.  Pressmen  reckon  their  works  by  hours,  accounting  every 
token  to  an  hours  work:  and  though  it  be  the  same  effectually  with 
tokens,  yet  they  make  their  prices  of  different  work  by  the  hour ; and  it 
passes  current  for  a token.  If  two  men  work  at  the  press,  ten  quires  is 
an  hour;  if  one  man,  five  quires  is  an  hour. — M.  The  quires  of  paper 
at  this  time  always  contain  twenty-four  sheets,  at  least  the  inside  quires 
do,  which  alone  are  used  for  bookwork ; and  a token  is  ten  quires  eighteen 
sheets,  which  is  still  called  an  Hour,  whatever  the  price  may  be : thus,  if 
two  men  at  a press  print  twelve  tokens  of  paper  in  a day,  they  say,  they 
have  done  twelve  hours ; and  if  it  be  fine  work,  at  which,  through  the  care 
bestowed  on  it,  they  can  only  print  three  tokens,  or  four  tokens,  they 
say,  they  do  three  hours,  or  four  hours,  in  a day ; although  it  takes  the 
same  time  in  performing  that  the  twelve  tokens  did. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS.  This  press  was  invented  and  introduced  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bramah,  of  Piccadilly,  Engineer.  Mr.  W. 
Nicholson,  in  his  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  the 
Arts,  vol.  1.  April,  1797,  gave  an  account  of  it,  with  engravings,  from 
which  the  following  observations  are  extracted,  which  will  give  a brief 
description  of  this  powerful  machine,  that  is  superseding  the  common 
book  press  with  a screw  in  all  extensive  establishments. 

“ Its  action  is  as  follows : when  the  lever  or  pump  handle  is  raised,  it 
brings  up  the  piston,  which  would  leave  a vacuum  beneath  if  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  did  not  force  the  water  in  through  a side  valve. 
The  lever  is  then  to  be  pressed  down,  which  causes  the  side  valve  to 
shut,  and  forces  the  water  through  a valve  at  the  bottom,  whence  it 
passes  through  a pipe  into  the  cavity  of  the  great  cylinder,  and  raises  the 
piston  or  pressing  rammer.  A repetition  of  the  same  process  forces 
more  water  in,  and  the  pressure  may  in  this  manner  be  carried  to  a great 
extent. 

“ There  is  no  difficulty  in  computing  the  force  of  this  instrument.  If 
the  diameter  of  the  pump  barrel  be  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  that  of 
the  cylinder  one  inch,  that  is  to  say,  four  quarters  of  an  inch ; one  pound 
lodged  upon  the  piston  rod  of  the  pump  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  sixteen 
pounds  lodged  upon  the  table  of  the  press ; the  weights  of  the  parts  of 
the  engine  attached  to,  and  moving  with  each  piston,  being  respectively 
included.  And  if  the  length  of  the  pump  lever  be  fifteen  inches,  and 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  motion  and  of  action  be  two  inches, 
one  pound  at  the  end  of  the  lever  will  gain  an  advantage  of  7J  times 
when  compared  with  that  at  the  piston  rod.  Instead,  therefore,  of  six- 
teen pounds  upon  the  table  being  equal  in  effect  to  counterpoise  this  last 
action,  there  will  be  required  upwards  of  120  pounds.  But  a man  in 
this  action  of  pumping  by  a downward  pressure,  can  without  difficulty 
apply  his  whole  weight,  and  with  great  ease  one  third  or  one  fourth  of 
his  weight,  suppose  50  pounds.  In  this  case  the  pressure  will  be  equi- 
valent to  fifty  times  120  pounds,  or  6000  pounds,  that  is  to  say,  nearly 
three  tons. 

“ To  compare  this  engine  with  a screw,  in  theory,  we  must  enquire 
what  fineness  of  thread  and  length  of  lever  would  afford  a purchase  of 
120  to  one.  Let  us  suppose  the  thread  of  a screw,  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  cylinder,  to  be  one  tenth  of  an  inch  thick ; the  distance  from 
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the  top  of  one  thread  to  the  top  of  the  next  will  in  this  case  be  one  fifth 
of  an  inch.  This  is  the  space  through  which  the  weight  must  rise  in  one 
revolution.  The  power  must  therefore  move  through  120  times  that 
space,  namely  twenty-five  inches ; but  a lever  or  radius  four  inches  long 
will  describe  a circle  somewhat  larger  than  this,  and  consequently  such 
an  engine  would  in  theory  be  equal  in  power  to  the  hydraulic  engine  we 
have  been  contemplating. 

“ But  when  the  subject  is  viewed  practically,  the  difference  between 
the  two  engines  appears  to  be  very  remarkable.  All  practical  men  know 
how  very  large  a part  of  the  force  operating  by  means  of  engines  is  em- 
ployed in  overcoming  frictions.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  extreme 
friction  between  solids,  and  the  very  slight  friction  which  takes  place 
between  the  parts  of  fluids.  This  is  seen  in  the  common  expedient  of 
oiling  the  pivots  of  wheels,  and  in  the  very  gradual  decay  of  motion  in 
fluid  bodies ; while  solids  moving  on-  each  other  stop  at  once,  as  soon  as 
the  force  is  diminished  to  a certain  degree.  The  screw  is  an  organ 
peculiarly  liable  to  friction,  and  this  friction  is  always  much  greater  than 
the  whole  of  the  reacting  force ; for  there  are  few  instances  where  a 
screw  will  return  from  extreme  pressure,  when  the  agency  upon  the 
lever  is  withdrawn.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  weight  or  resistance  acts  directly  upon  the  face  of  the  screw,  at 
which  the  motion  is  required  to  take  place.  It  has  not  been  appreciated 
in  what  degree  this  resistance  or  friction  increases  with  the  weight  In 
lighter  actions  the  simple  ratio  has  been  inferred ; but  under  more  severe 
pressures  the  two  metallic  faces  extrude  the  greater  part  of  the  half-fluid 
matter  between  them,  and  appear,  by  the  magnitude  of  their  resistance, 
to  be  attached  to  each  other  by  a process  of  the  nature  of  cohesive  at- 
traction. For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  appears  nearly  impracticable 
to  form  any  comparison  between  two  engines  so  different  in  principle, 
but  such  as  shall  be  deduced  from  immediate  experiment  of  their  effects. 
I am  not  in  possession  of  numerical  data  to  indicate  the  actual  power  of 
screw-engines  or  presses ; which  are  perhaps  the  less  necessary,  because 
those  who  are  the  most  interested  in  the  success  of  an  improvement  like 
the  present,  are  for  the  most  part  able  to  come  at  these  without  difficulty. 

“ In  an  engine  of  this  kind,  the  diameter  of  the  great  piston  was  four 
inches,  and  of  the  smaller  three-eighths  of  an  inch ; and  the  advantage 
given  by  the  lever  or  handle  was  twelve  to  one.  Above  the  piston  of 
the  great  cylinder  was  applied  a long  lever,  at  one  end  of  which  was  an 
axis,  and  at  the  other  end  a large  scale  to  hold  weights : it  contained 
twenty  hundred  weight.  The  distance  between  the  axis  of  motion  of 
this  lever  and  the  part  where  it  acted  on  the  piston  was  six  inches ; and 
the  distance  from  the  same  axis  to  the  extremity  where  the  scale  was 
hung  was  126  inches.  Every  hundred  weight  in  the  scale  consequently 
pressed  upon  the  piston  with  a force  equal  to  twenty-one  hundred 
weight ; whence  the  whole  pressure  was  twenty-one  tons.  It  was  easy 
to  work  the  lever  briskly  with  one  hand,  and  each  stroke  raised  the  scale 
near  one-third  of  an  inch.  Forty-seven  pounds  hung  at  the  end  of  the 
lever,  carried  it  down  with  a moderate  swiftness  of  working;  but  a 
weight  of  only  forty-three  pounds  remained  in  equilibrio,  and  did  not 
descend.  Now,  as  the  true  weight  in  theory  was  thirty-two  pounds,  it 
follows  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  actual  power  was  employed  to  give 
velocity  and  overcome  all  friction. 

“ It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  principal  frictions  in  these  machines 
must  be  at  the  circumference  of  the  pistons,  and  that  these  do  not 
increase  m the  simple,  but  in  less  than  the  subduplicate,  ratio  of  the 
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power.  For  if  the  diameter  of  the  great  cylinder  were  double,  every 
thing  else  remaining  unchanged,  the  surface  of  its  piston,  and  conse- 
quently the  power,  would  be  quadrupled.  But  the  friction  would  be 
only  doubled,  and  that  merely  at  the  leathering  of  the  greater  piston. 

“ As  the  pressure  in  the  experiment  last  mentioned  amounted  to  47*040 
pounds  upon  the  great  piston  of  four  inches  in  diameter,  or  sixteen  cir- 
cular inches  surface,  it  amounted  to  2940  pounds  upon  each  round  inch. 
But  the  medium  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  a round  inch  is  near 
twelve  pounds,  consequently  the  action  was  equal  to  245  atmospheres : 
and  as  each  of  these  corresponds  with  a column  of  34  feet  of  fresh  water 
at  a medium,  the  water  in  the  cylinder  was  pressed  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  whole  column  had  been  8330  feet,  or  1$  mile,  long. 

“Large  presses  of  this  construction  are  made  with  two  pumps  of  lj 
inch  bore,  and  a cylinder  of  seven  inches.  These  have  been  used  in 
pressing  hay  and  cotton  for  package ; and,  as  I am  informed,  are  effective 
in  producing  a greater  condensation  on  the  material  with  a much  less 
application  of  moving  power  and  consumption  of  time." 

^ The  following  description  and  figures  are  taken  from  Dr.  Ure’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  8vo.  1839. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


“ The  framing  consists  of  two  stout  cast-iron  plates  a,  b , which  are 
strengthened  by  projecting  ribs,  not  seen  in  the  section,  fig . 1.  The 
top  or  crown  plate  b , and  the  base  plate  a,  are  bound  most  firmly 
together  by  four  cylinders  of  the  best  wrought  iron,  c,  c,  which  pass  up 
through  holes  near  the  ends  of  the  said  plates,  and  are  fast  wedged  in 
them.  The  flat  pieces  e,  e,  are  screwed  to  the  ends  of  the  crown  and 
base  plates,  so  as  to  bind  the  columns  laterally,  f is  the  hollow  cylinder 
of  the  press,  which,  as  well  as  the  ram  g , is  made  of  cast  irou.  The 
upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder  is  cast  narrow,  but  is  truly  and 
smoothly  rounded  at  the  boring-mill,  so  as  to  fit  pretty  closely  round  a 
well-turned  ram  or  piston ; the  under  part  of  it  is  left  somewhat  wider 
in  the  casting.  A stout  cup  of  leather,  perforated  in  the  middle,  is  put 
upon  the  ram,  and  serves  as  a valve  to  render  the  neck  of  the  cylinder 
perfectly  water-tight,  by  filling  up  the  space  between  it  and  the  ram ; 
and  since  the  mouth  of  the  cup  is  turned  downwards,  the  greater  the 
pressure  of  water- upwards,  the  more  forcibly  are  the  edges  of  the  leather 
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valve  pressed  against  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  tighter  does  the 
joint  become.  This  was  Bramah's  beautiful  invention. 

“ Upon  the  top  of  the  ram,  the  press-plate  or  table  A,  strengthened  with 
projecting  ridges,  rests,  which  is  commonly  called  the  follower,  because 
it  follows  the  ram  closely  in  its  descent. 
This  plate  has  a half-round  hole  at  each  of 
its  four  corners,  corresponding  to  the  shape 
of  the  four  iron  columns  along  which  it 
glides  in  its  up-and-down  motions  of  com- 
pression and  relaxation. 

« A,  A,  figs.  1.  and  2.,  is  the  framing  of 
a force  pump  with  a narrow  barrel ; i is 
the  well  for  containing  water  to  supply  the 
pump.  To  spare  room  in  the  engraving, 
the  pump  is  set  close  to  the  press,  but  it 
may  be  removed  to  any  convenient  distance 
by  lengthening  the  water-pipe  w,  which 
connects  the  discharge  of  the  force  pump 
with  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  of  the  press.  Fig . 3.  is  a section  of 
the  pump  and  its  valves.  The  pump  m , is  of  bronze  ; the  suction-pipe 
n.  has  a conical  valve  with  a long  tail ; the  solid  piston  or  plunger  p , is 
smaller  than  the  barrel  in  which  it  plays,  and  passes  at  its  top  through  a 
stuffing-box  q;  r is  the  pressure- valve,  s is  the  safety-valve,  which,  in 
fig.  2.,  is  seen  to  be  loaded  with  a weighted  lever ; t is  the  discharge- 
valve,  for  letting  the  water  escape,  from  the  cylinder  beneath  the  ram, 
back  into  the  well.  See  the  winding  passages  in  fig.  4-.  u is  the  tube 
which  conveys  the  water  from  the  pump  into  the  press-cylinder.  In 
fig.  2.  two  centres  of  motion  for  the  pump-lever  are  shown.  By 
shifting  the  bolt  into  the  centre  nearest  the  pump-rod,  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  workman  may  be  doubled.  Two  pumps  are  generally 
mounted  in  one  frame  for  one  hydraulic  press  ; the  larger  to  give  a rapid 
motion  to  the  ram  at  the  beginning,  when  the  resistance  is  small ; the 
smaller  to  give  a slower  but  more  powerful  impulsion,  when  the  resist- 
ance is  much  increased.  A pressure  of  500  tons  may  be  obtained  from 
a well-made  hydraulic  press  with  a ten-inch  ram,  and  a two  and  a one 
inch  set  of  pumps." 

In  a Report  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods, 
Forests,  &c.,  in  July  1839,  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  with  reference  to 
the  selection  of  stone  for  building  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is 
stated  the  experiments  relating  to  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  stones, 
or  their  resistance  to  pressure,  were  made  at  the  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Bramah  and  Robinson,  with  a six-inch  hydraulic  press,  the  pump  of 
which  was  one  inch  in  diameter.  According  to  trials  previously  made 
by  Messrs.  Bramah  and  Robinson,  one  pound  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
pump  lever  produced  a pressure  on  the  face  of  the  cube  [two  inches 
square]  equal  to  253  cwt.,  or  to  71*06  lbs.  on  the  square  inch;  from 
this  datum  it  may  be  estimated  how  immense  the  pressure  is  that  can 
be  obtained  by  this  press,  when  the  strength  of  a man  is  exerted  at  the 
pump.  I have  used  the  common  book  press  with  an  iron  screw  to  press 
printed  paper,  and  I have  also  used  a Hydraulic  press  of  an  estimated 
power  of  eighty  tons : besides  the  greater  expedition  in  pumping  this 
press  up  than  screwing  the  other  down,  I can  state  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, that  the  hydraulic  press  produced  as  great  an  effect  upon 
the  paper  in  three  hours  as  the  screw  press  did  in  a night,  or  at  least 
fourteen  hours.  This  may  show  the  great  superiority  of  this  press 
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over  that  which  has  been  in  general  use  in  printing  offices.  The  hy- 
draulic press  has  fully 'accomplished  in  practice  all  that  was  expected 
from  it,  and  has  established  for  itself  a high  character,  which  it  richly 
deserves. 

HYPHEN.  A hyphen,  marked  thus  (-),  is  employed  in  connecting 
compounded  words  ; as,  “ Lap-dog,  tea-pot,  pre-existence,  self-love, 
to-morrow,  mother-in-law.” 

It  is  also  used  when  a word  is  divided,  and  the  former  part  is  written 
or  printed  at  the  end  of  one  line,  and  the  latter  part  at  the  beginning  of 
another.  In  this  case,  it  is-placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  not  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second.— Murray, 


I. 


IDENTIGR APHY.  The  Dutch  papers  in  1825  mentioned  a new  dis- 
covery in  printing,  to  which  the  inventor  gave  the  name  of  Identigraphy. 
It  consists  in  a new  application  of  the  art  of  lithography,,  by  which  a 
reprint  of  common  letterpress  is  obtained  in  a very  short  time ; the  in- 
ventor undertaking  to  reprint  the  foreign  journals  within  two  hours  after 
their  arrival  by  the  mail. 

Illuminator.  See  Fac. 

IMPERFECTIONS.  Books.  — In  gathering  books,  when  one  sheet 
is  off,  the  surplus  of  the  other  sheets  is  called  Imperfections.- — Af«. 

We  now  call  this  surplus  the  Waste:  and  after  the  work  is  delivered, 
or  is  in  a state  of  delivery,  and  the  bookbinder,  or  any  person  in  whose 
possession  the  book  may  be,  discovers  that  a sheet,  or  part  of  a sheet,  or 
a plate,  or  any  part  whatever,  is  wanting,  to  make  the  book,  complete,  he 
applies  for  them ; or  he  may  apply  to  change  a sheet  that  is  either  dirty 
or  torn.  These  deficiencies,  or  defects,  are  now  termed  Imperfections. 
See  Waste. 

Letters . — When  the  founder  has  not  cast  a proportionable  number 
of  each  sort  of  letter,  the  wanting  letters  are  called  Imperfections , as 
making  the  rest  of  the  fount  imperfect.  See  Sorts. — M. 

IMPERFECT  PAPER.  Paper  sent  into  a printing  office  to  print 
upon,  without  the  extra  quantity  which  partly  constitutes  perfect  paper; 
thus  a ream  of  imperfect  paper  consists  of  twenty  quires  of  twenty-four 
sheets  each,  which  makes  a ream  containing  480  sheets ;.  in  this  state  it 
is  termed  inside  quires:  sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  is  sent. in  with  the  out- 
side quires,  in  which  case  there  are  not  so  many  sheets  in  a ream.  See 
Paper  ; also  Perfect  Paper. 

Imperial  Press.  See  Sherwin  and  Cope’s  Press. 

IMPOSING,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  pages  of  a sheet,  or  of  a form, 
in  their  proper  order  on  the  stone,  and  the  wedging  of  them  up  in  a 
chase,  with  a view  to  their  being  printed. 

The  knowledge  of  thus  laying  down  pages,  so  that  the  sheets  may 
fold  correctly  when  printed,  is  of  essential  consequence  to  every  com- 
positor engaged  on  book  work. 

A workman  would  be  held  inexcusable  who  did  not  know  how  to  lay 
down  with  accuracy  all  the  common  sizes;  viz. . quartos,  octavos,  and 
duodecimos : but  even  with  this  knowledge  he  is  frequently  at  a loss 
when  at  work  upon  sizes  that  do  not  frequently  occur ; and  more  par- 
ticularly so  at  the  close  of  a volume  where  there  are  fragments,  which 
are  required  to  be  imposed  together,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  press- 
work  and  warehouse  work. 
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A youth,  who  has  just  gone  to  the  business,  feels  a natural  pride  in* 
showing  that  he  is  making  progress ; and  he  wishes  to  improve  himself 
without  having  continually  to  appeal  to  his  instructor ; but  he  does  not 
possess  the  means. 

The  young  man  from  the  country,  who  has  been  educated  in  a house 
where  there  has  not  been  much  book  work  done,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
and  who,  of  course,  is  not  very  expert  at  his  profession,  when  he  comes 
to  work  in  an  extensive  book  house  in  town,  feels  his  deficiency,  and 
more  particularly  if  he  has  to  lay  down  his  pages  in  a large  companion- 
ship; he  does  not  like  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance,  nor  to  ask  for 
information : he  has  consequently  to  work  his  way  at  a great  disadvan- 
tage. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  frequently  happens  that  the  pages  are 
laid  down  wrong,  which  causes  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  loss  of  time 
in  their  rectification ; and  this  trouble  is  considerably  increased  if  the 
work  be  on  a small  type  and  solid.  In  this  case,  if  the  cords  have  been 
taken  off,  it  is  not  advisable  to  transpose  the  pages  without  wetting  them, 
for  fear  of  breaking  the  matter,  or  at  least  squabbling  it ; the  form  has 
then  to  be  dried,  before  the  pressman  can  pull  another  proof. 

All  the  works  on  Printing  hitherto  published,  are  deficient  in  giving 
a sufficient  variety  of  tables  for  imposing,  as  a reference  for  the  work- 
man, as  well  as  for  the  reader  and  the  master  printer.  This  deficiency 
of  reference  occasionally  causes  the  compositor  to  re- impose  his  forms, 
as  I just  now  observed,  and  also  in  many  instances  to  cut  up  new  furni- 
ture. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience  I have  considerably  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  what  has  been  given  in  any  other  work,  by  adding  such  tables  as 
are  likely  to  occur  in  practice,  and  to  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
reference. 

I have  given  all  the  Tables  of  Imposition  that  are  in  Luckombe  and 
in  Stower,  except  a half-sheet  of  sixty-fours,  although  I disapprove  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  pages  in  many  of  them,  from  their  not  cutting 
up  or  folding  in  the  most  convenient  manner ; yet,  as  they  have  been 
acted  on  in  a great  number  of  instances,  I would  not  reject  them,  it 
being  advisable  in  reprints  to  preserve  uniformity,  which  may  enable  the 
proprietor  to  make  up  a few  more  copies  from  the  waste  of  both  editions. 
I have  added  several,  in  which  I think  there  is  an  improvement  in  these 
particulars. 

I have  also  endeavoured  to  make  each  size  complete,  by  giving  a sheet, 
a half  sheet,  a quarter  of  a sheet,  and  the  usual  fragments  that  occur ; 
varying  the  arrangement  of  the  pages  in  a great  number  of  instances,  to 
suit  the  different  ways  of  folding  the  paper. 

The  whole  of  the  signatures  in  each  form  are  given,  that  they  may 
serve  as  a guide  in  laying  down  the  pages,  particularly  where  there  are 
a great  number  in  a sheet ; they  might  then  all  be  taken  out,  if  thought 
proper,  except  the  first,  and  the  first  in  the  offcut,  which  are  the  only  ones 
I would  retain,  and  all  that  are  necessary,  the  others  causing  the  bottoms 
of  the  pages  to  look  unsightly  ; for  the  person  who  folds  the  sheets  has 
only  to  keep  the  signature  at  the  outside,  and  the  pages  must  be  folded 
right 

When  works  are  in  half  sheets,  it  is  advantageous  to  work  two  together, 
as  it  enables  the  bookseller  to  deliver  a single  copy  in  sheets  without 
cutting  up  the  back;  and  also  at  the  conclusion  of  a work  that  is  in 
sheets  where  there  are  two  half  sheets,  as  it  saves  time  and  trouble  in 
the  warehouse ; it  not  being  necessary  to  divide  the  sheet  and  insert  a 
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half  in  each  volume,  but  the  whole  sheet  may  be  gathered  in  the 
volume  to  which  either  of  the  signatures  belongs ; by  which  means  there 
will  be  fewer  mistakes,  and  fewer  imperfections  required. 

When  we  arrive  at  a great  number  of  pages  in  a sheet,  they  resolve 
themselves  into  the  same  order  as  quartos,  octavos,  and  duodecimos; 
and  in  these  cases  I have  repeated  the  imposition  rather  than  refer  to 
another  size,  which  is  not  always  very  clearly  understood  when  two,  three, 
or  more  sheets  are  combined.  Upon  this  principle  I have  repeated  the 
half  sheets,  quarter  sheets,  and  fragments,  so  as  to  make  each  size  com- 
plete in  itself. 

It  is  usual  when  a fragment  at  the  end  of  a volume  makes  six  pages  to 
impose  it  as  eight : in  this  case  there  are  two  blank  pages.  Sometimes 
the  author  fills  these  up,  by  adding  to  the  text ; at  other  times  the  book- 
seller occupies  them  with  advertisements  of  other  publications  in  which 
he  is  interested. 

When  a compositor  lays  down  his  pages,  it  might  prevent  mistakes  if 
he  looked  over  them  to  see  that  they  were  right  before  he  untied  the 
page  cords ; and  it  is  a good  check  to  examine  the  folios  of  every  two 
adjoining  pages  in  a quarter,  to  see  that  their  sum  makes  one  more  than 
the  number  of  pages  in  the  sheet,  or  half  sheet : thus,  in  a sheet  of  folio, 
1 and  4,  equal  to  5,  are  imposed  together;  in  a quarto,  1 and  8 ; in  an 
octavo,  1 and  16;  in  a duodecimo,  1 and  24;  in  sixteens,  1 and  32;  in 
eighteens,  1 and  36 ; and  so  in  every  other  size : and  this  combination 
continues  through  all  the  other  adjoining  pages,  according  to  the  order 
in  which  they  lie  on  the  >stone,  calling  the  first  page  in  the  sheet  1,  the 
second  2,  and  so  on  ix  succession. 

The  short  cross  is  always  better  in  the  middle  of  the  chase,  if  the 
margin  will  allow  it ; as  it  divides  the  matter  more  equally,  and  the 
form  is  safer  when  it  is  locked  up. 

If  it  be  the  first  sheet  of  a work  that  is  to  be  imposed,  or  it  be  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  sheets  in  chase,  the  compositor 
applies  to  the  overseer,  or  to  the  person  who  has  the  care  of  the 
materials,  for  a pair  of  chases. 

The  pages  being  laid  upon  the  stone  in  their  proper  order,  and  as  near 
the  required  distance  from  each  other  as  can  be  determined  by  the  eye, 
the  compositor  then  places  his  chases ; he  takes  one  with  both  hands 
and  lays  the  off  side  or  end,  as  it  may  be,  on  the  stone  at  the  outer  side 
of  his  pages,  and  lowers  the  near  side  gradually,  till  it  lies  flat  on  the 
stone,  taking  care  that  the  inner  edges  of  the  chase  and  the  cross  bars 
do  not  rest  on  the  face  of  the  pages  to  injure  them,  and  that  the  grooves 
in  the  short  cross  are  upwards. 

The  furniture  has  now  to  be  cut  for  the  sheet;  but  previous  to 
doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  kinds  of  it  will  be  wanted, 
by  trying  the  margin  with  a sheet  of  paper  of  the  work,  otherwise  a great 
risk  is  run  of  cutting  an  expensive  article  to  waste,  and  of  incurring  also 
a loss  of  time,  both  of  which  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  manner 
of  making  margin  will  be  explained  under  its  proper  head.  See  Margin. 

I would  recommend  that  the  headsticks  in  octavos  should  be  in  two 
pieces,  each  of  them  a little  longer  than  the  page  is  wide;  this  will 
allow  the  gutters  to  be  a little  longer  than  the  page,  so  that  they  will 
come  close  to  the  footsticks  at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  other  end  will  go 
between  the  headsticks,  thus  securing  the  inside  of  the  two  pages,  without 
any  risk  of  the  gutters  binding  when  locked  up,  which  they  are  apt  to 
do  when  cut  to  the  precise  length  of  the  page,  as  is  the  custom  when  the 
headsticks  for  each  quarter  are  in  one  piece.  The  gutters  thus  being 
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equal  to ’about  three  picas  more  in  length  than  the  page,  will  answer  for 
other  works  where  the  page  is  of  the  same  width,  but  different  in  length. 

The  headsticks  and  gutters  being  arranged,  the  compositor  will  cut 
his  backs  a little  longer  than  the  page,  and  these  abutting  against  the 
headsticks  that  project  beyond  the  page  towards  the  cross,  will  secure 
that  side.  The  sidesticks  should  be  of  the  full  length  of  the  page,  and 
abut  against  the  headsticks  on  the  outside  of  the  form.  The  footsticks 
may  be  a trifle  shorter  than  the  width  of  two  pages  and  the  gutter;  for 
as  there  should  always  be  a line  of  quadrats,  or  a reglet  cut  to  measure, 
at  the  foot  of  each  page,  the  footstick  may  be  a pica  shorter  without 
danger,  on  this  account,  of  any  thing  falling  out,  when  the  form  u lifted, 
and  it  thus  prevents  the  side  and  foot  sticks  from  binding  when  locked  up. 

Bv  cutting  the  furniture  in  this  manner,  the  compositor  will  at  once 
perceive  that  all  his  pages  will  be  secure,  and  that  the  furniture  cannot 
bind  in  any  place  when  locked  up.  The  gutter  is  pushed  down  to  the 
footstick,  and  extends  beyond  the  top  of  the  pages;  the  two  headsticks 
abut  against  the  gutter,  and  project  a little  beyond  the  sides  of  their 
pages ; the  back  is  pushed  up  to  the  headstick,  and  extends  a little 
below  the  bottom  of  the  page ; the  footstick  abuts  against  the  back,  and 
by  being  about  a pica  short  prevents  the  sidestick  from  binding  against 
it ; and  the  sidestick  abuts  against  the  head,  and  extends  the  full  length 
of  the  page : neither  is  there  any  impediment  to  driving  the  quoins. 

I would  never  cut  the  heads  and  the  backs  of  such  a length  as  to  pro- 
ject beyond  the  side  and  foot  sticks ; for  when  they  do,  they  are  m the 
way  of  the  shooting  stick,  if  a quoin  has  been  driven  close  up,  when  the 
form  has  to  be  unlocked.  Neither  should  the  headstick  project  so  much 
as  the  thickness  of  the  back ; nor  the  extra  length  of  the  gutter  be  so 
much  as  the  headstick ; otherwise  they  will  bind  and  prevent  the  form 


irom  rising.  . , , 

When  the  sidestick  or  footstick  is  so  long  as  to  project  one  beyond 
the  other,  it  prevents  the  quoin  from  passing,  and  in  unlocking  causes  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  it  out ; I have,  in  such  cases,  frequently  seen 
the  sidestick  broken  or  spoiled  in  the  attempt,  aud  a page  squabbled  or 
broken.  This  arises  from  carelessness  or  idleness,  both  which  generally 
cause  more  trouble  ultimately  than  if  the  work  were  properly  performed 
in  the  first  instance.  If  it  be  thought  unnecessary  or  wasteful  to  cut 
down  side  or  foot  sticks  for  a job,  or  a pamphlet,  when  there  are  none  of 
a proper  length  in  the  house,  a piece  of  furniture  taken  out  of  the  drawer 
of  the  proper  length  and  width,  and  placed  inside  next  the  page,  will 
remedy  the  inconvenience,  and  cause  the  quoin  to  be  driven  with  ease. 

When  placing  the  furniture  about  the  pages  leave  the  ends  of  the 
page  cords  out,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  taken  off,  without  the  neces* 
sity  of  disturbing  the  pages  to  find  the  end,  which  will  be  the  case  if 
they  be  tucked  in. 

The  furniture  being  now  round  the  pages,  I would  recommend  to  the 
compositor  to  put  some  quoins  round  the  form,  not  with  any  particular 
care  that  they  fit,  but  merely  to  secure  the  pages,  and  by  their  means  to 
push  them  up  close  to  the  heads,  backs,  and  gutters. 

After  having  taken  a page  cord  from  a page  push  up  that  page  close 
to  the  furniture  at  the  back  and  head,  by  means  of  the  side  and  foot  stick, 
to  prevent  the  letters  at  the  ends  of  the  lines  from  falling  down,  and  also 
tighten  the  quoins  gently  with  your  fingers. 

All  the  page  cords  being  taken  off,  and  the  pages  pushed  up  close  at 
the  sides  and  heads,  it  will  next  be  necessary  to  examine  particularly  that 
the  margin  be  right ; as  also  to  put  one  or  two  scaleboards  in  all  the  backs 
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and  the  heads  between  the  furniture  and  the  crosses.  These  scaleboards 
enable  the  pressmen  to  make  register  if  there  be  any  inequality  in  the 
furniture  or  the  crosses,  by  changing  their  situations,  or  taking  some  ot 
them  away;  they  also  enable  the  compositor  to  make  the  distance 
between  the  pages  in  the  backs  and  heads  uniform,  which  should  always 
be  the  case ; and  no  form  of  book  work  that  has  to  be  printed  on i both 
sides  of  the  paper  should  ever  be  imposed  without  them.  But  scaleboara 

is  never  used  in  the  gutters.  . . 

The  form  has  now  to  be  quoined,  which  many  compositors  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  very  carelessly,  thinking  that  it  the  form  lifts  it  is  qui  e 
sufficient.  This  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  and  frequently  causes  errors 
from  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  quoining  is  done,  letters  and  even 
lines  dropping  out  when  the  form  is  laid  on  the  press,  or  taken  oft,  which 
do  not  always  get  replaced  correctly  ; and  the  pages  are  more^  1 e y o 
fall  out  if  they  stand  a few  days  at  the  end  of  a bulk.  As  I have  pre- 
viously described  the  imposing  of  an  octavo,  I shall  continue  my  o serva 
tions  with  respect  to  that  size,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  whatever  the 
size  may  be.  I would  have  two  quoins  for  each  sidestick,  no ' 
indiscriminately,  but  the  furthest  quoin  when  driven  tight,  o 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the.  broad  end  of  the  sides  ic  , 
will  allow  room  for  the  snooting  stick  in  unlocking,  as  also  or 
being  tightened  if  the  furniture  shrinks;  and  the  _ 

driven  tight  to  be  its  whole  length  fairly  within  the  sidestick,  because 
this  end  of  the  stick  being  thin,  will  be  liable  to  spring  from  ? 
the  quoin  be  driven  far  in,  and  thus  leave  the  letters  be  > 

and  in  danger  of  falling  out:  I would  have  two  for  the  ^00  8 1 
same  situations,  and  a third  in  the  middle  to  cover  the  en  o g * 
Each  quarter,  of  a form  of  octavo,  thus  quoined,  will  be  per  ec  y 
when  the  quoins  are  driven  tight,  provided  the  pages  be  ma  e up  • 

same  length,  and  the  lines  properly  justified ; should  this  no  e > 

the  compositor  will  be  obliged  to  vary  the  quoining,  to  mee 
bad  workmanship.  , , xl  M 

Before  he  tightens  his  quoins  he  examines  whether  the  pages  in  t e 
same  quarter  be  of  equal  length,  which  he  does  by  pressing 
footstick  with  his  thumbs,  and  raising  it  a little  from  the  s °ne » 
up  with  it  equally  the  ends  of  both  the  pages  against  w ic  i P > 
he  is  satisfied  they  are  right,  and  tries  the  other  ?uar  1 . «nd  out 
manner;  if  he  finds  any  of  the  pages  short,  he  examines  wf,ntincr 

where  the  deficiency  is  and  supplies  it ; sometimes  a e , 
sometimes  a line.  This  will  arise  occasionally  from  t e , 

some  compositors  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  cutting  g g y 

which  to  make  up  their  pages,  but  do  it  by  counting  t e 1 » ^ 

sometimes  omit  a line,  sometimes  have  a line  too  much,  _ 

are  equally  incorrect  with  their  leads : in  other  cases  I have  & ? :t 

cut  carelessly  of  an  improper  length,  which  causes  the  sam  J:fferent 
also  occasionally  arises  from  having  the  gauges  of  three  or  Jour  different 
works  cut  on  the  same  piece  of  reglet,  and  mistaking  one 

I should  now  push  the  quoins  up  all  round  with  my 
the  pages  slightly,  and  then  plane  the  form  down  gen  y y j _ 

planer  with  the  fist ; if  any  letter,  stand  up  they  are  easilypr^sed  down 

by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  without  injuring  their  face , letters 

it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  sides  of  the  pages,  to  bef . , • freouently 
have  slipped  out  of  their  places  at  the  ends  of  the  lines,  v i Q frame 

the  case  when  pages  which  have  been  tied  up  have  lam  u 
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some  time ; it  may  also  happen  in  taking  the  page  cords  off,  particularly 
if  they  be  knotted.  Having  examined  the  pages,  and  rectified  any  thing 
that  was  found  amiss,  which  is  easily  done  in  this  state  of  the  form,  I 
should  gently  tighten  the  quoins  all  round  the  form  in  an  equal  manner 
with  the  mallet  and  shooting  stick,  and  then  plane  down,  but  not  violently; 
if  any  letters  stand  up,  from  some  substance  being  underneath,  as  a 
space,  or  a letter,  or  a bit  of  the  page  paper,  which  will  sometimes  get  torn 
off  and  remain,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  planing  that  part  down  for  the 
present,  as  it  would  only  injure  the  type  and  answer  no  good  puipose : 
the  quoins  should  then  be  driven  as  tight  as  is  necessary,  still  doing  it 
regularly  and  equally  all  round  the  form,  when  the  form  should  be 
planed  down  again,  which  may  be  done  with  firmer  blows  than  before, 
still  omitting  the  part  where  the  letters  stand  up. 

The  form  may  now  be  lifted  from  the  stone  at  the  front  edge,  just 
sufficient  to  allow  the  compositor  to  see  whether  it  will  rise  or  not,  but  not 
so  high  as  that  a letter  would  drop  out ; if  it  dances,  it  must  be  dropped 
down  again  upon  the  stone,  and  the  lines  tightened  by  thrusting  the 
point  of  a bodkin  between  some  of  the  words,  and  tightening  the  quoins ; 
thus  bad  workmanship  causes  fudges,  and  in  this  case  is  never  safe,  for 
the  letters  are  always  in  danger  of  being  drawn  out  at  press.  But  it  may 
arise  from  a letter  having  slipped  down  at  the  end  of  a line : in  this  case 
the  remedy  is  easy,  to  unlock  the  quarter  and  put  the  letter  in  its  proper 
place ; when  this  is  done,  and  the  form  will  rise,  take  the  substance  that 
was  under  it  completely  away,  lay  the  form  down  again,  loosen  the 
quoins  in  that  quarter,  then  plane  it  down,  and  lock  it  up  as  before 
directed. 

The  forms  should  now  be  brushed  over  with  the  letter  brush,  and 
taken  to  the  proof  press,  and  the  pressman  should  be  told  to  pull  them, 
— In  some  houses  the  proof  press  is  in  the  press  room,  in  that  case 
the  compositor  either  calls  out  “ Proof,”  or  asks,  “ Who’s  in  Proofs  ? ” 
and  then  tells  the  party  how  it  is  to  be  pulled,  First  Proof,  or  Clean ; 
sometimes  the  proof  press  is  in  the  composing  room,  and  the  composi- 
tor either  calls  out  “ Proof”  to  them,  or  rings  a bell,  different  houses 
having  different  customs  in  this  respect. 

I would  always  put  the  flat  side  of  the  furniture  upwards,  as  it  is  more 
convenient  for  the  pressmen,  when  it  is  necessary  to  place  bearers  on 
the  frisket ; since  they  operate  better  on  this  surface  than  on  the  hollow 
side,  and  can  be  placed  on  any  part  of  it. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  preferable  to  have  each  part  of  the  furniture  in 
one  piece,  where  it  is  practicable;  as,  for  instance,  the  gutters,  the 
backs,  and  the  heads ; which  prevents  the  pieces  from  being  transposed, 
and  the  margin  from  getting  wrong : but  sometimes  pieces  will  be  wanted 
of  a width  that  is  not  equal  to  any  regular  size,  and  then  two.  must  be 
used. 

To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  one  piece  of  furniture  from  being  mis- 
taken for  another  in  the  hurry  of  business,  I would  cut  all  the  gutters  of 
one  sheet  of  a precise  length ; so  also  would  I do  with  the  backs,  as 
also  with  the  heads ; but  each  sort  should  be  of  a different  length  from 
that  of  the  others ; — thus,  though  all  the  gutters  would  be  exactly  of  a 
length,  yet  would  they  be  of  a different  length  from  that  of  the  heads 
and  backs,  and  so  of  the  others ; and  thus  they  would  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  and  mistakes  would  be  prevented. 

The  sheet  being  now  imposed,  the  stone  must  be  cleared;  the  saw 
and  saw  block  put  in  their  places — the  shears  — the  mallet,  planer,  and 
shooting  stick — the  surplus  furniture — the  scaleboard — the  quoins— 
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and  every  other  article ; for  in  most  houses  there  is  a fine  for  leaving  a 
foul  stone.  The  compositor  will  tie  up  his  page  cords,  and  if  he  has  any 
companions  will  return  to  them  their  proportion. 

In  imposing  a sheet  from  the  furniture  of  one  that  has  been  worked 
off,  in  the  regular  process  of  business,  there  are  certain  circumstances  to 
be  attended  to,  which  are  frequently  omitted : — The  chase  and  furniture 
of  one  form  should  always  be  used  for  a similar  form ; that  is,  the  chase 
and  furniture  of  the  outer  form  should  be  again  used  for  an  outer  form, 
and  the  chase  and  furniture  of  the  inner  form  should  be  again  used  for 
an  inner  form ; they  should  also  be  put  round  the  pages  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  were  put  about  those  of  the  preceding  forms.  For 
want  of  care  or  thought  in  these  apparently  trifling  circumstances  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  inconvenience,  and  loss  of  time,  are  frequently  incurred  ; 
for  the  register  will  be  almost  sure  to  be  wrong  when  this  is  neglected, 
and  then  the  forms  must  be  unlocked,  and  the  scaleboards  changed,  some 
of  them  having  to  be  taken  out,  or  fresh  ones  to  be  inserted,  and  this 
accompanied  by  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction. 

I have  found  it  to  be  a saving  of  time  to  be  a little  methodical  in  im- 
posing ; I take  out  my  quoins  and  lay  them  on  the  adjoining  pages  in  their 
regular  order,  then,  after  the  chase  has  been  put  over  the  pages,  and  the 
furniture  about  them,  there  is  no  loss  of  time  in  replacing  the  quoins,  or 
in  finding  the  proper  situation  for  each  of  them : the  page  cords  are  then 
taken  off ; the  quoins  tightened  ; the  form  planed  down,  &c.,  as  detailed 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  for  imposing  the  first  sheet  of  a work. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  quoins  ought  to  be  tightened 
regularly  and  uniformly  round  the  form  ; for  if  one  quarter  be  locked  up 
at  once  before  the  quoins  are  tightened  in  the  other  quarters,  the  whole 
will  be  distorted,  and  the  pressmen  will  have  great  difficulty  in  making 
register. 

After  the  furniture  has  been  taken  from  a form  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing another,  it  will  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  matter  for  dis- 
tribution from  going  into  pie  if  the  compositor  tie  a cord  about  each 
page ; at  least  it  may  prevent  an  accident,  and  save  him  some  trouble. 

The  chases  for  a sheet  ought  always  to  be  in  pairs ; for  if  they  be  of 
different  sizes,  or  the  rims  of  different  thickness,  it  causes  the  pressmen 
to  lose  time  in  making  register,  when  both  forms  are  worked  at  the  same 
press,  and  often  occasions  the  spoiling  of  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper 
before  that  object  is  accomplished. 

Before  the  compositor  locks  up  his  form,  but  after  the  pages  are 
pushed  up  close  to  the  backs  and  the  heads,  he  should  cut  a gauge  to  fit 
exactly  the  intervals  between  the  backs  and  the  heads ; and  a sheet 
should  never  be  carried  into  the  press  room  for  press,  without  the  margin 
having  been  tried  by  this  gauge  to  see  that  it  is  right,  and  to  correct  it, 
if  it  should  be  wrong : for  as  the  pressmen  have  frequently  occasion  to 
alter  the  scaleboards  in  working  the  reiteration,  this  alteration  will  ne- 
cessarily affect  the  furniture  of  the  succeeding  sheet.  I have  always 
used  two  small  pieces  of  clean  reglet,  brevier  or  longprimer,  and  have 
cut  them  to  the  precise  length ; I wrote  on  both  in  ink  the  name  of 
the  work  to  prevent  mistakes,  as  also  the  words  ‘ Back'  and  ‘ Head* 
on  each  respectively ; made  a hole  through  them  with  my  bodkin,  tied 
them  together  with  a piece  of  page  cord,  and  hung  them  on  a nail 
within  my  frame,  so  that  they  were  always  ready  for  use. 

I shall  now  enumerate  the  tables  of  imposition  in  the  following  pages, 
and  add  observations  where  it  may  appear  necessary,  to  make  them  as 
clear  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do,  not  only  to  facilitate  the  operation,  but 
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in  many  instances  to  give  information  that  may  be  of  service ; and  in 
some  cases  to  accommodate  the  bookbinder,  who  is  seldom  thought  of  in 
a printing  office,  but  who,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  constantly  con- 
sidered : for  I hold  that  the  binding  of  a book  should  be  always  kept  in 
view,  as  we  are  all  anxious  to  see  how  our  work  looks  when  it  is  splen- 
didly dressed  by  his  skill ; and  it  would  consequently  not  be  just  if  we  did 
not  do  all  in  our  power  to  accommodate  him : stating  this  opinion  will 
also  show  my  reason  for  making  some  of  the  observations,  as  it  is  a point 
that  has  hitherto  been  neglected  in  all  practical  works  on  printing. 

I shall  also  notice  the  errors,  where  they  occur,  of  my  predecessors, 
not  for  the  sake  of  finding  fault,  or  of  depreciating  their  labours,  but  to 
save  trouble  to  the  workman ; for,  by  some  unaccountable  cause,  wherever 
Luckombe  has  made  a mistake,  or  committed  an  error,  it  has  been  copied 
by  subsequent  writers,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  examined  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  pages,  but  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  they  were  right,  and 
have  thus  continued  his  errors. 

The  writers  since  Smith  have  not,  I think,  reasoned  correctly  on  this 
part  of  a practical  work ; they  seem  to  have  made  a merit  of  not  adding 
to  this  department,  by  attending  too  strictly  to  an  observation  of  his, 
saying  that  there  may  be  many  more  fanciful  ways  of  folding  a sheet  of 
paper.  So  there  may,  with  which  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  encumber 
a book ; but  why  reject  those  that  are  useful  and  of  frequent  occur- 
rence? why  omit  giving  the  mode  of  imposing  fragments  that  con- 
tinually occur  at  the  end  of  a work  ? and  that  generally  cause  loss  of  time 
in  arranging  them,  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided ; which  omis- 
sion I have  endeavoured  to  supply : for  this  is  the  part  of  a work  on 
printing  that  may  be  equally  useful  as  a reference  to  the  experienced  work- 
man as  to  the  novice,  and  which  I have  frequently  seen  much  wanted. 

Smith’s  words  are,  after  enumerating  the  different  Tables  of  Imposition 
which  he  has  given  — “ More  Irregular  Sizes  we  have  not  thought  fit  to 
introduce ; else  we  might  have  drawn  out  Schemes  for  Imposing  Six’s, 
10’s,  14’s,  20’s,  28’s,  30’s,  40’s,  42’s,  50’s,  56’ s,  60’s,  80’s,  100’s,  and  112’s  ; 
these,  and  several  more  being  Sizes  that  have  been  found  out  not  so  much 
for  use  as  out  of  fancy,  to  show  the  possibility  of  folding  a piece  of  paper 
into  so  many  various  forms.”  — p.  257.  Upon  this  passage  have  all  sub- 
sequent writers  formed  their  excuse  for  leaving  the  different  methods  of 
imposing  pages  in  an  imperfect  and  erroneous  state : the  errors  com- 
menced with  Luckombe. 

As  it  may  facilitate  reference,  I have  given  in  the  following  enumera- 
tion the  initials  of  the  different  authors  in  whose  works  the  same  forms 
will  be  found. — M.  refers  to  Moxon  ; Sm.  to  Smith  ; L.  to  Luckombe  ; 
St.  to  Stower ; J.  to  Johnson;  H.  to  Hansard;  Ma.  to  Magrath;  and 
Mas.  to  Mason.  Where  there  are  no  initials,  the  arrangement  has  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  given  before  in  any  English  book,  and  is  only  to  • 
be  found  in  this  work. 
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TABLES  OF  IMPOSITION. 

When  imposing  the  first  sheet  of  a new  work,  it  may  be  serviceable 
to  refer  to  the  preceding  observations,  for  a choice  of  the  best  method  ; 
and  also  for  directions  how  to  transpose  the  pages  in  working  the  reiter- 
ation, when  a transposition  is  required. 

The  running  Number  corresponds  with  that  in  the  Enumeration . 

1.  ABSTRACT  OF  TITLE  DEEDS. 


2.  SHEET  OF  FOLIO. 

Oilier  Fonn.  Inner  Form. 


3.  SHEET  OF  FOLIO.  HEBREW. 

Inner  Form,  Outer  Form. 


4.  TWO  SHEETS  OF  FOLIO,  QUIRED. 

Outer  Form  of  the  Outer  Sheet.  Inner  Form  of  the  Outer  Sheet, 


Outer  Form  of  the  Inner  Sheet.  Inner  Form  of  the  Inner  Sheet. 
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Outer  Form  of  the  Second  Sheet.  Inner  Form  of  the  Second  Sheet. 


Outer  Form  of  the  Third  Sheet.  Inner  Form  of  the  Third  Sheet 
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6.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  FOLIO. 


7.  SHEET  OF  QUARTO. 


Outer  Form.  Inner  Form. 
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9.  TWO  HALF  SHEETS  OF  QUARTO,  WORKED  TOGETHER. 
Outer  Form . Inner  Form. 


10.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  11.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  QUARTO. 

QUARTO.  HEBREW. 


12.  TWO  8HEETS  OF  QUARTO,  QUIRED. 


Outer  Form  of  the  Outer  Sheet. 
□ □ 

Inner  Form  of  the  Outer  Sheet. 
□ □ 
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□ □ 

Inner  Form  of  the  Inner  Sheet. 
□ □ 

D □ 

□ □ 
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16.  SHEET  OF  BROAD  OCTAVO. 

Outer  Form.  Inner  Fornit 
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17.  HALF  SHEET  OF  OCTAVO.  18.  HALF  SHEET  OF  OCTAVO. 

HEBREW. 


19.  TWO  HALF  SHEETS  OF  OCTAVO,  WORKED  TOGETHER. 
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20.  SHEET  OF  OCTAVO  WITH  TWO  SIGNATURES.  TWELVE  PAGES, 
AND  FOUR  PAGES. 


Outer  Form. 


Inner  Form. 
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21.  TWO  QUARTERS  OF  A SHEET 
OF  OCTAVO. 


22.  TWO  QUARTERS  OF  A SHEET 
OF  OCTAVO.  HEBREW. 
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24.  8HEET  OF  TWELVES.  No.  2. 

Outer  Form  Inner  Form. 
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26.  SHEET  OF  TWELVES.  HEBREW. 

Inner  Form.  Outer  Form, 


27.  TWO  HALF  SHEETS  OF  TWELVES,  WORKED  TOGETHER. 
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Outer  Form,  Inner  Form. 
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39.  SHEET  OP  LONG  TWELVES.  MUSIC  WAT.  No.  2. 
Outer  Form.  Inner  Form. 


40.  SHEET  OF  LONG  TWELVES.  MUSIC  WAY.  WITH  TWO 
SIGNATURES.  SIXTEEN  PAGES  AND  EIGHT  PAGES. 

Outer  Form.  Inner  Form. 
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42.  SHEET  OF  LONG  TWELVES.  No.  1. 


Outer  Form. 


Inner  Form. 
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43.  SHEET  OF  LONG  TWELVES.  No.  2. 
Outer  Form . Inner  Form. 


44.  SHEET  OF  LONG  TWELVES,  WITH  TWO  SIGNATURES. 
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Outer  Form.  Inner  Form 
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47.  SHEET  OP  SQUARE  TWELVES. 

Outer  Form.  Inner  Form. 


48. 


TWO  HALF  SHEETS  OP  LONG  TWELVES,  WORKED  TOGETHER. 


49. 

Outer  Form, 


SHEET  OP  SIXTEENS. 

Inner  Form. 
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50.  SHEET  OF  SIXTEENS.  HEBREW. 
Inner  Form.  Outer  Form. 


51.  TWO  HALF  SHEETS  OF  SIXTEENS,  WORKED  TOGETHER. 
Outer  Form.  Inner  Form. 
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52.  SHEET  OF  SIXTEENS  WITH  TWO  SIGNATURES.  TWENTY-FOUR 
PAGES  AND  EIGHT  PAGES. 

Outer  Form.  Inner  Form. 
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53.  HALF  SHEET  OF  SIXTEENS.  54?.  HALF  SHEET  OF  SIXTEENS. 

HEBREW. 


55.  TWO  QUARTER  SHEETS  OF  SIXTEENS. 
□ □ □□ 
an  □□ 

□ □ as 

□ a □□ 

56.  8HEET  OF  LONG  SIXTEENS. 

Outer  Form  Inner  Form . 
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57.  TWO  HALF  SHEETS  OF  LONG  SIXTEENS,  WORKED  TOGETHER. 


Outer  Form, 
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58.  HALF  SHEET  OF  LONG  59.  TWO  QUARTER  SHEETS  OF 
SIXTEENS.  LONG  SIXTEENS. 
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64.  SHEET  OF  EIGHTEENS,  TO  FOLD  WITHOUT  CUTTING. 
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67.  HALF  SHEET  OF  68.  HALF  SHEET  OF  EIGHTEBNS. 
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69.  HALF  SHEET  OF  EIGHTEENS,  70.  SIXTEEN  PAGES  OF 

WITHOUT  TRANSPOSING  THE  EIGHTEENS. 
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71.  HALF  SHEET  OF  EIGHTEENS.  72.  HALF  SHEET  OF  EIGHTEENS. 
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75.  HALF  SHEET  OF  EIGHTEENS.  76.  HALF  SHEET  OF  EIGHTEENS. 
TWICE  8 PAGES.  10,  4,  AND  4 PAGES. 
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77.  HALF  SHEET  OF  EIGHTEENS.  78.  HALF  SHEET  OF  EIGHTEfSNS. 

8,  8,  AND  2 PAGES.  FOUR  TIMES  4 PAGES. 


79.  SHEET  OF  TWENTIES.  No.  1.  j i 
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80.  SHEET  OF  TWENTIES.  No.  2. 


Outer  Form.  Inner  Form, 


81.  SHEET  OF  TWENTIES.  No.  3. 

Outer  Form,  Inner  Form. 
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82.  SHEET  OP  TWENTIES.  THIRTY-TWO  AND  EIGHT  PAGES. 
Outer  Form,  Inner  Form, 
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84.  TWO  HALF  SHEETS  OF  TWENTIES,  WORKED  TOGETHER. 
Outer  Form.  Inner  Form . 


85.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  86.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  TWENTIES. 
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87.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  TWENTIES.  12  AND  8 PAGES. 
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98.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  TWENTY-FOURS.  HEBREW.  No.  2. 
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99.  TWO  HALF  SHEETS  OF  LONG  TWENTY-FOURS,  WORKED 
TOGETHER. 

Outer  Form. 
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101.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  LONG  TWENTY-FOURS.  No.  2. 


102.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  LONG  TWENTY-FOURS,  WITHOUT  CUTTING. 
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104.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  LONG  TWENTY-FOURS.  TWO  SIGNATURES. 
SIXTEEN  PAGE8  AND  EIGHT  PAGES. 
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105.  TWO  HALF  SHEETS  OF  LONG  TWENTY-FOURS,  WORKED 
TOGETHER.  HEBREW. 

Outer  Form. 
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106.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  LONG  TWENTY-FOURS.  HEBREW.  No.  1. 
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115.  SHEET  OF  THIRTY- TWOS,  WITH  TWO  SIGNATURES. 
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127.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  THIRTY-SIXES. 
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HALF  A SHEET  OF  THIRTY-SIXES,  WITHOUT  CUTTING. 
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129.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  THIRTY-SIXES,  WITH  THREE  SIGNATURES. 
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130.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  TIIIllTY-SIXES,  WITH  TWO  SIGNATURES. 
TWENTY-FOUR  PAGES  AND  TWELVE  PAGES. 
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181.  TWO  QUARTER  SHEETS  OF  THIRTY-SIXES,  WORKED  TOGETHER. 
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132.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  FORTIES.  No.  1. 
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133.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  FORTIES.  No.  2. 
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134.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  FORTIES,  WITH  TWO  SIGNATURES. 
THIRTY-TWO  PAGES  AND  EIGHT  PAGES. 
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135.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  FORTIES,  WITH  TWO  SIGNATURES. 
TWENTY-FOUR  PAGES  AND  SIXTEEN  PAGES. 


136.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  FORTIES,  WITH  THREE  SIGNATURES. 
SIXTEEN  PAGES,  SIXTEEN  PAGES,  AND  EIGHT  PAGES. 
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TWO  QUARTERS  OP  A SHEET  OF  FORTIES,  WORKED  TOGETHER. 
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HALF  A SHEET  OF  FORTY-EIGHTS,  WITH  THREE  SIGNATURES. 
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139.  QUARTER  OF  A SHEET  OF  FORTY-EIGHTS. 
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140.  QUARTER  SHEET  OF  FORTY-EIGHTS,  TO  FOLD  WITHOUT  CUTTING. 
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141.  TWO  QUARTER  SHEETS  OF  FORTY-EIGHTS,  WORKED  TOGETHER. 
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142.  TWO  QUARTER  8HEETS  OF  FORTY-EIGHTS,  WORKED  TOGETHER. 

No.  2. 


143.  QUARTER  SHEET  OF  FORTY-EIGHTS,  WITH  TWO  SIGNATURES. 
SIXTEEN  PAGES  AND  EIGHT  PAGES. 
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144.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  SIXTY-FOURS. 
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145.  TWO  QUARTER  SHEETS  OF  SIXTY-FOURS,  WORKED  TOGETHER. 
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146.  QUARTER  OF  A SHEET  OF  SIXTY-FOURS. 


147.  QUARTER  OF  A SHEET  OF  SIXTY-FOURS,  WITH  TWO  SIGNATURES. 
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148.  QUARTER  OF  A SHEET  OF  SIXTY-FOURS,  WITH  TWO  SIGNATURES. 
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149.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  SEVENTY-TWOS,  WITH  THREE  SIGNATURES. 
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150.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  SEVENTY-TWOS,  WITH  SIX  SIGNATURES. 
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151.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  NINETY-SIXES,  WITH  FOUR  SIGNATURES. 
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152.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  NINETY-SIXES,  WITH  SIX  SIGNATURES. 
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15S.  HALF  A SHEET  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-EIGHTS. 
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Enumeration  of  the  TABLES  OF  IMPOSITION  in  the  preceding  pages, 
with  Observations,  and  reference  to  the  page  in  which  each  will  be  found* 


1.  Abstract  of  Title  Deeds.  J. — H.  - - - Page  3S5 

Abstracts  of  Title  Deeds  of  Estates  are  in  single  leaves,  and  all 
the  margin  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  paper ; they  are  usually 
imposed  two  pages  together,  to  save  expense  in  press-work. 


They  are  stitched  together  at  the  corner. 

2.  Sheet  of  Folio.  M.  — Sm.— L.— St— J.— H.— Mas.  - - 335 

3.  Sheet  of  Folio.  Hebrew  -----  335 

4.  Two  sheets  of  Folio,  Quired.  Sm. — L.  — St. — J. — H.  - 335 

5.  Three  sheets  of  Folio,  Quired  - - - - 386 


Imposing  in  Quires  was  formerly  much  used,  when  books  were 
more  commonly  printed  in  folio  than  they  now  are.  It  may 
be  carried  to  any  extent,  by  taking  care  that  the  folios  of  the 
two  pages  in  each  form  of  the  first  Signature  make  one  more 
than  the  whole  number  quired  : thus,  if  the  quire  consists  of 
24  pages,  the  Imposition  of  each  form  will  be  consecutively  1 
and  24 — 23  and  2 — 3 and  22  — 21  and  4 — 5 and  20  — 19 
and  6 — 7 and  18  — 17  and  8 — 9 and  16  — 15  and  10 — 11 
and  14  — 13  and  12;  and  so  for  the  succeeding  forms,  tak 
ing  this  order  of  the  pages. 

6.  Half  a Sheet  of  Folio.  M. 336 

7.  Sheet  of  Quarto  M.— Sm.— L St.— J.— H — Mas.  - 336 

8.  Sheet  of  Quarto.  Hebrew  -----  336 

9.  Two  Half  Sheets  of  Quarto,  worked  together.  Sm.—  L. — St. — 

J H.  - - - - - “ 337 

10.  Half  Sheet  of  Quarto.  M. — Sm.  — St — J. — H.  - - 337 

Half  Sheet  of  Broad  Quarto.  Sm. — J. — As  the  pages  are  laid 

down  as  in  No.  10,  I have  not  repeated  the  arrangement. 

11.  Half  Sheet  of  Quarto.  Hebrew  - 337 

12.  Two  Sheets  of  Quarto,  Quired  - 337 

This  Imposition  may  be  useful  where  a pamphlet  makes  but 

two  Sheets. 


13.  Sheet  of  Broad  Quarto.  Sm. — L.  — St. — J. — H.  - - 338 

14.  Sheet  of  Octavo.  M Sm.  — L.—  St.—  J.— H.— Mas.  - 338 

15.  Sheet  of  Octavo.  Hebrew.  Sm. — St.  — J. — H.  - “ 338 

16.  Sheet  of  Broad  Octavo.  Sm. — L.  — St — J. — H.  - - 338 

17.  Half  Sheet  of  Octavo.  M.— Sm — L.— St— J.— H.  - 339 

18.  Half  Sheet  of  Octavo.  Hebrew.  - - - 339 

19.  Two  Half  Sheets  of  Octavo,  worked  together.  Sm. — L. — St 

— J.  — H Mas. 339 


I prefer  this  method  of  imposing  two  half  sheets  of  Octavo, 
which  cut  up  in  the  regular  fold  of  the  paper,  to  having  the 
signatures  in  slips  on  each  side  of  the  long  cross. 

20.  Sheet  of  Octavo  with  two  Signatures,  12  pages  and  4.  St. — J. 

— H — Mas.  - - “ 339 

The  four  pages  are  here  imposed  to  cut  out  of  the  middle  ot 
the  Sheet:  being  in  the  order  of  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 
They  might  also  be  imposed  as  the  1st,  2d,  15th,  and  16th; 
both  these  methods  are  convenient  to  the  bookbinder. 

21.  Two  Quarter  Sheets  of  Octavo,  worked  together.  Sm. — L. — 

St— J.— H.— Mas.  - - - ‘ 339 

22.  Two  Quarter  Sheets  of  Octavo.  Hebrew.  Worked  together  - 339 


IMPOSING. 

*02 

23.  Sheet  of  Twelves,  No.  1.  M.  Sm.  L.  —St.  J.  g4Q 

The^pages  of  'this  she*  are  ar'ranged  to  the  customary  manner, 
Ththetrst  page  of  the  offcut  being  in  the  outer  form.  _ _ 340 

2*.  Sheet  of  Twelves,  No.  2.  ^ th;3  manner,  the  first  sig- 

Byn,ar:  of  thf  offcut  being  in  the  inner  fonn,  it  ns*  more 

CthlTro'ubto^rn'gte  ^cutover  every  sheet,  and  it 

25.  ShM^of'T^elve^lS^fold  witlmut^uttijig.  L.-S,-J-H.  _ 

26.  Sheet  of  Twelves.  Hebrew  - fntyPtw  No  1.  H.  - 341 

27.  Two  Half  Sheets  of  Twelves,  worked ^ogethe  > J ’ rise 

The  signatures  of  the* >two hrif both  by 

srtassssfft  s 

be  overlooked  than  the  following.  g1  P 

*.  - ^ ; s”-r  », 

1 gf;  “?bSeeworke0df  ttgeffif  became  it&fs  generally 

the  warehouseman  and  the  bookbinder.  Pre  e p 

ceding  arrangement  ^ o T Qf  T H.  - - 342 

oq  Half  Sheet  of  Twelves.  M. — Sm. — L.  ot.  J.  

30.  Half  Sheet  of  Twelves,  to  fold  without  cutting.  L.— St.  J.  ^ 

— H.  - , - " ‘ I . - 342 

<n  Half  Sheet  of  Twelves.  Hebrew  - a 

32  Sheet  of  Twelves,  with  two  Signatures.  20  pages  an d 4 ^ 

33.  Sheet  of  Twelves,  with  two  Signatures.^  16  pages  and  8.  Sm.  ^ ^ 

34.  Sheet  UfTwelves,  with  three  Signatures.  12,  8,  and  4 pages  - 343 
or  Sheet  of  Twelves,  with  three  Signatures.  Thrice  8 p g 

3S-  It  offcut  forms  one  of  the  portions  of  eight  pages;  the  other 
two  are  imposed  as  two  half  sheets  of  octavo. 

36.  Half  Sheet  ofP  Twelves,  with  two  Signatures.  8 pages  and  4. 

Sm St — J — H.— Mas.  - - ' . 344 

37.  Eight  pages  of  Twelves.  St.— J — H^— -Mas.  - . 344 

38  Sheet  of  Long  Twelves.  Music  way.  No.  1 - ^ 

This  sheet  cuts  into  three  portions  of  eight  pages  eac  , 

are  inserted  into  each  other.  _ 34,5 

qq  Sheet  of  Long  Twelves.  Music  way,  No.  2 - " . 

’ There  is  an  offcut  of  eight  pages  in  this  sheet,  which  forms  th 

40.  ShlTof  Long  Twelves.  Music  way.  With  ^ two  Signatures.  ^ 

Stopfer  terms  this ' ‘ A Sheet  of  Long  Twelves,'  although  it  is  a 
sheet  with  two  signatures,  composed  of  sixteen  pages  an 

eight  pages.  _ 34( 

41.  Half  Sheet  of  Long  Twelves.  Music  way  - ' 

This  half  sheet  perfects  as  an  octavo,  and  the  four  middle  pag 

cut  out  and  form  the  inset.  _ 3^ 

42.  Sheet  of  Long  Twelves,  No.  1. 
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The  first  page  of  the  offcut  in  this  and  the  following  sheet  is 
imposed  in  the  Inner  form,  for  the  reason  given  in  No.  24. 

43.  Sheet  of  Long  Twelves,  No.  2.  - - - Page  347 

In  this  and  the  preceding  sheet  the  paper  of  the  sixteen  pages 

folds  differently;  the  first  fold  of  No.  1.  is  in  the  back,  as 
an  octavo ; the  first  fold  of  No.  2.  is  in  the  head  as  a quarto. 

44.  Sheet  of  Long  Twelves,  with  two  signatures.  16  pages  and  8. 

No.  1.  L — St— J H.  - - - - 347 

Luckombe  and  the  subsequent  writers  term  this  a ‘ Sheet  of 
Long  Twelves;’  it  is  in  fact  two  fragments,  one  of  sixteen 
pages,  and  one  of  eight  pages. 

45.  Sheet  of  Long  Twelves,  with  two  Signatures.  16  pages  and  8. 

No.  2 - - - - - - 348 

The  sixteen  pages  of  this  sheet  and  the  preceding,  fold  as  No.  43. 
and  No.  42. 

46.  Half  Sheet  of  Long  Twelves  - - - 348 

47.  Sheet  of  Square  Twelves  -----  349 
A sheet  of  square  twelves  is  imposed  the  same  as  a sheet  of 

common  twelves ; but  I have  inserted  it,  because  the  chase 
is  laid  over  the  form  differently ; the  short  cross  should  be 
the  same  as  for  octavos,  and  the  long  cross  should  be  for 
the  offcut. 

Half  sheets  and  fragments  are  laid  down  the  same  as  common 


twelves. 

48.  Two  Half  Sheets  of  Long  Twelves,  worked  together  - - 349 

This  sheet  is  perfected  as  an  octavo,  and  the  four  middle  pages 

form  the  inset. 

49.  Sheet  of  Sixteens.  Sm. — L. — St. — J. — H.  - 349 

50.  Sheet  of  Sixteens.  Hebrew  -----  350 
This  and  the  preceding  sheet  fold  without  cutting. 

51.  Two  Half  Sheets  of  Sixteens  worked  together  - - 350 

52.  Sheet  of  Sixteens,  with  two  Signatures.  24  pages  and  8 - 350 

53.  Half  Sheet  of  Sixteens.  Sm. — St- — J. — H.  - - 351 

54.  Half  Sheet  of  Sixteens.  Hebrew  - 351 

55.  Two  Quarter  Sheets  of  Sixteens  - 351 

56.  Sheet  of  Long  Sixteens  -----  351 

57.  Two  Half  Sheets  of  Long  Sixteens,  worked  together  - 352 

58.  Half  Sheet  of  Long  Sixteens  -----  352 

59.  Two  Quarter  Sheets  of  Long  Sixteens  - 352 

60.  Sheet  of  Eighteen?,  with  one  Signature.  Sm. — L. — St. — J. 


— H 353 

Luckombe  calls  this  ‘ A common  Sheet  of  Eighteens.*  I suppose 
at  that  time  it  was  the  customary  way  of  imposing  a sheet  of 
eighteens ; in  my  opinion  it  is  inferior  to  No.  62.  There 
are  four  insets  in  it — 3 of  four  pages  each,  and  1 of  eight 
pages. 

61.  Sheet  of  Eighteens  with  three  Signatures.  No.  1.  Sm. — 

St— H. 353 

This  imposition  cuts  into  three  slips  the  longest  way  of  the 
sheet  of  paper ; and  the  heads  of  the  pages  on  one  of  them 
are  the  raw  edge  of  the  paper,  which  will  cause  additional 
trouble  to  the  pressman  and  to  the  bookbinder,  without 
being  attended  with  any  advantage  : — If  the  compositor  have 
not  made  his  pages  up  to  a precise  length,  the  pressman  will 
have  to  unlock  the  forms  and  rectify  them,  to  make  register ; 
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«.  sj;?«ssrak  {&•{*£-.  - “isks  *, 

most  convenient  mode  both  to  the  pressman  and  bookbinder, 

as  it  is  in  the  regular  way  of  their  business.  ^ ^ . 

63.  Sheet  of  Eighteens,  with  three  S^natur^.  ^ ^gt_j h.  355 

*• 

lamet  Hetrewf  Tmftt  tfa  she  “of® eighteens  under  this 

65.  Sheet^o^Eighteen^ivith'^^^&gnatares.  24  pages  and  12.  ^ 

66.  She^rofEifhte^with  “ - S56 

Th^^wo^lMrshe^^fn^riy  be^seful^when*^  volume  of  ej?^* 
teens  U worked  in  sheets  with  one  Signature  in  each,  which 
is  not  often  done ; I should  give  the  preference^ No.  2.  . ^ 

67.  Half  Sheet  of  Eighteens.  Sm.—St.— J.  — H.—Mas. 

When  the  white  paper  is  worked  off,  transpose  the  fo  P®«^ 

11,  8 and  7,  12— put  11  and  8 in  the  place  of  7 and  ll,  ana 
7 and  12  in  the  place  of  11  and  8‘  . 8S( 

68.  Half  Sheet  of  Eighteens.  Hebrew  - 

When  the  white  paper  is  worked  off,  transpose  the  »"P8  ^ 

8,  11  and  12,  7,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  directed  m 

69.  Half°Sheet  of  Eighteens,  without  transposing  the  pages.  St.— 

Mr.Stower,  in  his  Printer’s  Grammar,  says,  “We  have _also 
given  a plan  for  imposing  a half  sheet  of  eighteens,  without 

I JE3S5  MS  time  will  be  saved  in  the  warehouse 
work,  and  that  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  the  printer  to 
do  it  in  this  manner ; but  the  saving  of  trouble,  and  the  co  - 
venience  of  doing  work  in  a particular  way,  are  not  always 
to  be  attended  to.  How  will  the  sheet  look  when  cut  up  r 
There  will  be  three  signatures;  the  first  will  have  twelve 
pages,  the  same  as  half  a sheet  of  twelves;  the  second  wi 
consist  of  two  single  leaves;  and  the  third  of  one  leal,  thus 
having  three  separate  leaves  in  a half  sheet ; that  is,  six  sing  e 
leaves  in  a sheet,  which  are  charged  in  binding  the  same  as 
plates.  A collection  of  plays  published  separately  in 
eighteens,  which  is  not  uncommon,  will  when  completed 
contain  many  half  sheets,  and,  if  printed  in  this  manner,  wi 
be  a considerable  additional  expense  in  binding,  a number  o 
complete  sets.  This  will  cause  dissatisfaction  in  the  master 
printer  s employers,  as  it  is  a principle  that  ought  always  o 
be  acted  on,  not  to  increase  the  expenditure,  when  it  can  be 
avoided. 
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70.  Sixteen  pages  of  Eigh teens.  Sm. — St. — J. — H.  - Page  S57 

When  the  white  paper  is  worked  off,  transpose  the  four  pages, 

7,  10  and  9,  8 ; put  7 and  10  in  the  place  of  9 and  8 ; and  9 
and  8 in  the  place  of  7 and  10. 

In  working  sixteen  pages,  or  eight  pages,  of  eighteens,  there 
will  be  two  blank  pages  in  each  half  of  the  sheet,  except  it  be 
filled  up  with  advertisements,  catalogue,  or  other  matter. 

71.  Half  a Sheet  of  Eighteens,  with  two  Signatures.  16  pages 

and  2------- 

When  the  white  paper  is  worked  off,  transpose  the  four  pages, 

7,  10  and  9,  8,  as  in  No.  70. 

72.  Half  Sheet  of  Eighteens,  with  two  Signatures.  14  pages  and  4 857 
After  the  white  paper  is  printed  off,  transpose  the  four  pages, 

87,  40  and  39,  38,  as  directed  in  No.  70. 

78.  Half  Sheet  of  Eighteens,  with  two  Signatures.  12  pages  and  6 358 
When  the  white  paper  is  worked  oft’,  transpose  the  four  pages, 

13,  18  and  17,  14,  as  directed  in  No.  70. 

74.  Half  Sheet  of  Eighteens,  with  two  Signatures.  10  pages  and  8 358 
When  the  white  paper  is  worked  off,  transpose  the  four  pages, 

73,  80  and  79,  74,  as  directed  in  No.  70. 

75.  Half  Sheet  of  Eighteens,  with  two  Signatures.  8 pages  and  8 358 
When  the  white  paper  is  worked  off,  transpose  the  four  pages, 

37,  44  and  43,  38,  as  directed  in  No.  70. 

76.  Half  Sheet  of  Eighteens,  with  three  Signatures.  10  pages,  4, 

and  4------- 

When  the  white  paper  is  worked  off,  transpose  the  four  pages, 

73,  76  and  75,  74,  as  directed  in  No.  70. 

77.  Half  Sheet  of  Eighteens,  with  three  Signatures.  8 pages,  8, 

and  2 -----  - 

When  the  white  paper  is  worked  off,  transpose  the  four  pages, 

37,  44  and  43,  38,  as  directed  in  No.  70. 

78.  Half  Sheet  of  Eighteens,  with  four  Signatures.  Four  times 

4 pages  - - 

After  the  white  paper  is  worked  off,  transpose  the  four  pages, 

85,  88  and  87,  86,  as  directed  in  No.  70. 

In  printing  collections  of  plays  in  eighteens,  where  each  play 
has  separate  folios,  fragments  in  every  variety  arise.  When 
one  of  four  pages  occurs,  it  will  perhaps  be  adviseable,  if  the 
number  be  large,  and  the  presswork  not  in  a forward  state, 
to  make  a full  form  of  them,  by  setting  the  matter  up  five 
times : when  the  white  paper  is  worked  off,  transpose  the 
four  pages,  as  directed  in  No.  70. ; also  take  out  the  first  and 
fourth  pages  of  one  of  the  portions  of  four  pages  which  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  the  two  blanks  in  No.  78,  and  put  the  third 
and  the  second  in  their  place. 

79.  Sheet  of  Twenties.  No.  1.  L. — St. — J. — H. 

I do  not  approve  of  this  arrangement ; for  the  sheet  cuts  into 

five  slips,  four  of  which  are  insets  — otherwise  they  must 
have  five  different  signatures. 

80.  Sheet  of  Twenties.  No.  2 - - - „ ~ 

After  the  offcut  is  separated,  the  first  and  second  folds  of  the 

remainder  are  the  same  as  a duodecimo. 

81.  Sheet  of  Twenties.  No.  8 - - “ " 

After  the  offcut  is  separated,  the  first  and  second  folds  of  the 

remainder  are  the  same  as  a Quarto.  I have  placed  the  first 
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83. 


signature  of  the  offcut  in  the  inner  form,  for  the  reason  as- 

Thfs^and  the  precedin'’'  arrangement  are  preferable  to  No.  1,  as 
T there  ifonTy  one  offcut  £ each,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
middle  when  folded;  the  other  pages  are  imposed  as  a sheet 

Sheet Spf twenties,  with  two  Signatures.  32  pages  and  8 Page  361 


361 

362 
362 


87. 

88. 


362 

363 
363 


- 364. 


Sheet  ot  Twenties,  wn.u  r & 

83.  Sheet  of  Twenties,  with  two  Signatures.  24  p^es  and  6 
84*.  Two  Half  Sheets  of  Twenties,  worked  together 

86.  Half  a Sh'ett^f1 Twenties,  with  two  Signatures.  16  pages  and 

Half  a*Sheet  of  Twenties,  with  two  Signatures.  12  pages  and  8^ 

Two  Half  Sheets  of  Twenty-fours,  worked  together  - 
Whflf  Stower  calls  Twenty- fours  are  longer  and  narrower  than 
wLt  ^calU  Long  Twenty-fours:  I have  reversed  the  terms, 

Ind  cabled  his  Twenty-fours,  Long  Twenty-fours,  and  v,oe 
versd. 

89.  Half  a Sheet  of  Twenty-fours.  No.  1 _ 364, 

QO  Half  a Sheet  of  Twenty-fours.  No.  2.  Sin.— -St.  J.  n 

’ These  four  writers  term  this  arrangement  of  the  pages, 

The  difference  between  No.  1.  and  No.  2.  is, .that, 

is  taken  off,  the  first  fold  of  No.  1.  is  in  the  head ; and  that  of 
No.  2.  is  in  the  back,  as  a sheet  of  octavo. 

91.  Half  a Sheet  of  Twenty-fours,  to  fold  without  cuttin&’  365 

92.  Half  a Sheet  of  Twenty-fours,  with  two  Signatures.  20  pages  ^ 

93.  Half*  a^Sheet  of  Twenty-fours,  with  two  Signatures.  16  pages  ^ 

94.  Hidf  a Sheet"of  Twenty-fours,  with  three  Signatures.  8 pages  ^ 

each  - “ ” “ 

95.  Quarter  of  a Sheet  of  Twenty-fours.  H.  - ' .... 

When  the  white  paper  is  worked  off,  transpose  the  four  mid 

pages;  put  5 in  the  place  of  7, — 6 in  the  place  of  8,  7 

the  place  of  5,— and  8 in  the  place  of  6. 

96.  Two  Half  Sheets  of  Twenty-fours,  worked  together.  Hebrew 

97.  Half  a Sheet  of  Twenty-fours.  Hebrew.  No.l  - ' 8 

98.  Half  a Sheet  of  Twenty-fours.  Hebrew.  No.  2 - 

99.  Two  Half  Sheets  of  Long  Twenty-fours,  worked  together.  &m. 

gj.  j n _ 

Luckombe  has  transposed  the  pages  of  this  table  in  his  work. 

1 have  put  the  first  page  of  the  second  signature  in  the  inner 
form,  which  causes  it  to  rise  better  in  collating  and  folding : 
Stower  has  it  in  the  outer. 

100.  Half  a Sheet  of  Long  Twenty-fours.  No.  1 - ' 

101.  Half  a Sheet  of  Long  Twenty-fours.  No.  2.  L.—-St 

102.  Half  a Sheet  of  Long  Twenty-fours,  to  fold  without  cutting. 

L gt> j. XL  - / - ^70 

103.  Half  a Sheet  of  Long  Twenty-fours,  with  two  Signatures.  20 

pages  and  4?  - - - “ “ 

Haifa  Sheet  of  Long  Twenty-fours,  with  two  Signatures,  lo 
pages  and  8.  Sm. — L. — St. — J.  — H.  - , 

Luckombe  has  placed  the  foot  of  each  page  where  the  head 
should  be,  in  the  range  commencing  with  page  1. 
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105.  Two  Half  Sheets  of  Long  Twenty-fours,  worked  together. 


Hebrew  ------  Page  371 

106.  Half  a Sheet  of  Long  Twenty-fours.  Hebrew.  No.  1 -372 

107.  Half  a Sheet  of  Long  Twenty-fours.  Hebrew.  No.  2 - 372 

108.  Half  a Sheet  of  Long  Twenty-fours,  with  two  Signatures.  20 

pages  and  4.  Hebrew  -----  872 

109.  Half  a Sheet  of  Long  Twenty-fours,  with  two  Signatures.  16 

pages  and  8.  Hebrew  -----  373 

110.  Two  Half  Sheets  of  Square  Twenty-fours,  worked  together  - 373 

111.  Half  a Sheet  of  Square  Twenty-fours.  L. — St. — J.  - 374 

112.  Sheet  of  Thirty-twos.  No.  1 - - - - 374 

113.  Sheet  of  Thirty-twos.  No.  2.  L. — St — J. — H.  - - 375 


In  my  opinion  No.  1.  is  a more  preferable  method  of  imposing 
a sheet  of  32mo.  than  No.  2. ; as  the  sheet  in  the  first  instance 
folds  into  the  regular  folio,  then  into  quarto,  octavo,  square 
sixteens,  and  thirty-twos  ; whereas  No.  2.  folds  into  long  folio, 
quarto,  long  octavo,  &c. 

Both  of  them  would  be  inconvenient,  except  for  children’s  books, 
tracts,  and  other  temporary  articles;  as  sixty-four  pages 
in  one  signature  would  be  too  many  to  fold  neatly  for  book 
work,  for  such  purpose  I should  prefer  four  signatures  in  the 
sheet,  each  of  which  would  be  equal  to  a sheet  of  octavo. 

114.  Two  Half  Sheets  of  Thirty- twos,  worked  together  - - 376 

115.  Sheet  of  Thirty-twos,  with  two  Signatures.  48  pages  and  16  377 
The  sheet  in  the  first  instance  cuts  up  in  the  regular  fold ; the 

half  sheet  with  signature  B in  it,  folds  into  quarto,  octavo, 
square  sixteens,  and  thirty-twos ; the  other  half  sheet  cuts  up 
lengthways  into  two  equal  parts,  containing  sixteen  pages 
each,  one  of  which  is  an  inset  for  signature  B,  the  other 
forms  signature  C. 

116.  Sheet  of  Thirty-twos,  with  two  Signatures.  40  pages  and  24  878 

The  sheet  cuts  up  in  the  regular  fold,  and  the  half  sheet  folds 

as  No.  115. ; the  other  half  sheet  cuts  in  two  lengthways,  one 
of  which  contains  sixteen  pages  of  signature  C ; the  other 
sixteen  pages  cut  in  two,  eight  pages  of  which  are  an  inset 
for  signature  B,  the  other  eight  are  an  inset  for  signa- 
ture C. 

117.  Sheet  of  Thirty-twos,  with  four  Signatures.  16  pages  in  each. 

Sm. — St. — J. — H,  -----  379 

I have  arranged  the  signatures  of  this  sheet  differently  from 
the  preceding  writers.  They  have  the  two  first  signatures 
on  different  half  sheets : I have  placed  them  on  the  same 
half  sheet,  and  the  third  and  fourth  signatures  on  the  other 
half  sheet,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  rise  in  a regular  way. 

This  sheet  is  equal  to  four  sheets  of  octavo ; two  of  which  are 
imposed  on  each  side  of  the  long  crosses  in  a pair  of  chases : 
eight  pages  of  the  first  signature,  the  same  as  the  outer  form 
of  a sheet  of  octavo,  are  laid  down  in  the  left  hand  quarter 
of  a chase,  the  other  eight  pages,  similar  to  the  inner  form  of 
a sheet  of  octavo,  are  laid  down  in  the  right  hand  quarter 
of  the  other  chase ; the  fourth  signature  is  imposed  in  the 
two  other  quarters,  which  will  lie  together  as  the  chases  are 
upon  the  imposing  stone;  the  second  and  third  signatures 
are  imposed  in  a similar  manner  on  the  other  sides  of  the  long 
crosses. 
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120.  H^df  Sheet  of  Thirty-twos,  with  two  Signatures.  20  pages  ^ 

121.  HatfaSheet  'of  Thirty-twos,  'with  four  Signatures.  16  pages,  ^ 

122.  TwoQuarte?^^^"^  Thirty^twos,  worked  together^  Sm.- 

123.  Sheet" of  Thirty-sixes,  with  ‘^f  Signatwes^  - ^ ^ 382 

portion  of  whieh  contains 

„a  ^ 383 

This  sheet  cuts  up  into  portions  of  eight  p g « e each 
each,  the  four  pages  forming  an  inset , so  as  to  ma 
signature  equal  to  a half  sheet  of 3 twe ves.  and  12  384. 

is  s 

T T-I  - - " 007 

» Kixssws?  issss  «— 

130.  Half  aShtet  of  Thirty-sixes,  with  two  Signatures.  24  pages  ^ 

ThUformSp“rfecU  Octavo.  The  three  last  writers,  m 

thpir  works  on  printing,  have  made  the  middle  twelve  p g 
perfTfoot  to  foot,  so  that  they  will  be  cut  out  at  the  head, 
and  fold  at  the  foot ; I have  reversed  them,  to  cause  the 
be  cut  out  at  the  foot,  and  fold  at  the  head.  . 38g 

131  Two  Quarter  Sheets  of  Thirty-sixes,  worked  together 

' When  the  white  paper  is  worked  off,  transpose  the  fou  p g ^ 

11,  8,  and  7,  12,  in  signature  B,  and  29,  26,  and  25^30, 
signature  C,  in  the  manner  directed  in  No.  67-  (halt  sn 
of  eighteens),  for  each  of  these  quarter  sheets  is  similar 
arrangement  to>that  form.  o*.  t TT  « - 388 

132.  Half  a Sheet  of  Forties.  No.  1.  L.— bt— J.  f 

The  sheet  cuts  up  into  five  slips  of  one  page  in  dept  > 

which  are  insets;  it  appears  to  me  an  !nconv®”  ®“‘  icI*  it 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  improve  in  the  next  article, 
perfects  as  an  octavo.  _ 339 

133.  Half  a Sheet  of  Forties.  No.  2 - " " first 

In  this  arrangement  the  paper  folds  in  the  regular ' 

into  folio,  then  into  quarto,  octavo,  sixteens,  and  thirty-twos, 
with  one  inset  of  eight  pages.  In  my  opinion  it  is  preferable 
to  the  preceding  method.  It  perfects  as  an  ogg 

134.  Half  a Sheet  of  Forties,  with  two  Signatures.  32  pages  and 
The  arrangement  of  the  32  pages  is  the  same  as  tor  ha  t a 

sheet  of  thirty-twos,  in  No.  118.  The  8 pages  of  signature 
C form  the  offcut  A con 

135.  Half  a Sheet  of  Forties,  with  two  Signatures.  24  pages  and 

136.  Half  a sheet  of  Forties,  with  three  Signatures,  lb  P®6  ’ 

16  pages,  and  8 
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1S7.  Two  Quarter  Sheets  of  Forties,  worked  together  - Page  891 

138.  Haifa  Sheet  of  Forty-eights,  with  three  Signatures.  Sm. — 

St— J.— H.  - - - - - 391 

These  writers  have  placed  the  first  signatures  on  the  different 
half  sheets ; I have  placed  them  on  the  same  half  sheet.  It 
is  similar  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pages  to  three  sheets  of 
octavo,  and  perfects  the  same  as  a form  of  twelves. 

139.  Quarter  of  a Sheet  of  Forty-eights.  L. — St — J. — H.  - 392 

The  same  arrangement  of  the  pages  as  a sheet  of  twelves,  and 

perfects  as  such. 

140.  Quarter  of  a Sheet  of  Forty-eights,  to  fold  without  cutting. 

L — St — J.— H. 392 

It  is  the  same  as  a sheet  of  twelves  without  cutting. 

141.  Two  Quarter  Sheets  of  Forty-eights,  worked  together.  No.  1 392 
These  are  equal  to  two  sheets  of  twelves,  and  are  arranged  on 

each  side  of  the  short  cross,  and  perfect  as  a twelves. 

142.  Two  Quarter  Sheets  of  Forty-eights,  worked  together.  No.  2. 

L — St— J H.  - - - - 893 

These  two  quarter  sheets  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  long 
cross,  and  perfect  as  an  octavo. 

143.  Quarter  of  a Sheet  of  Forty-eights,  with  two  Signatures.  16 

pages  and  8.  L St.  — J. — H.  - -893 

Stower  imposes  this  form  in  three  slips,  and  makes  one  of  them 
an  inset ; and  the  slip  with  the  first  signature,  has  the  heads 
of  the  pages  to  the  raw  edge  of  the  paper : I have  arranged 
the  16  pages  as  a sheet  of  octavo,  and  the  8 pages  of  sig- 
nature C form  the  offcut. 

144.  Half  a Sheet  of  Sixty-fours  -----  894 
However  much  I disapprove  of  the  arrangement  of  the  pages  in 

many  of  the  Tables  of  Imposition  in  Luckombe’s  and  Stower’s 
works,  on  account  of  the  uncustomary  and  inconvenient 
manner  of  the  paper  folding,  yet  I have  given  all  that  are  in 
their  books  thus  far,  for  the  reason  I stated  in  page  328;  but 
when  we  come  to  sixty-fours,  a size  that  is  seldom  printed,  I 
think  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  more  than  one  mode,  and  I 
omit  the  one  that  has  been  usually  given,  and  insert  in  its 
place  what  I conceive  to  be  an  improvement.  The  old  plan 
folded  into  folio,  long  quarto,  octavo,  long  sixteens,  &c.;  the 
plan  here  inserted  folds  into  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  sixteens, 
drc.  in  the  customary  way.  If  any  printer  choose  to  adopt 
the  other  plan,  he  will  find  it  in  Luckombe,  Stower,  Johnson, 
and  Hansard. 

145.  Two  Quarter  Sheets  of  Sixty-fours,  worked  together  - - 394 

146.  Quarter  of  a Sheet  of  Sixty-fours.  L. — St. — J. — H.  - 395 

The  pages  of  this  form  are  laid  down  in  the  same  order  as  half 

a sheet  of  thirty-twos,  No.  118. 

147.  Quarter  of  a Sheet  of  Sixty-fours,  with  two  Signatures.  16 

pages  in  each.  L. — St. — J. — H.  - - - - 395 

The  pages  of  this  form  are  laid  down  in  the  same  order  as  two 
quarter  sheets  of  thirty-twos,  worked  together,  No.  122. 

148.  Quarter  of  a Sheet  of  Sixty-fours,  with  two  Signatures.  24 

pages  and  8 ------  395 

The  pages  of  this  form  are  laid  down  in  the  same  order  as  half 
a sheet  of  thirty-twos,  with  two  signatures.  24  pages  and  8, 

No.  119. 
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*«.  Half  • sheet  of  *~Sr*»*  ”“l>  ^ 996 

: t7.s.‘fifr '»• ouft  2!3%s£, 

of  imposing  in  sues  ttat  ly  longest  way  of  the 

usually  given  to  cut  up  into  « toe  ^*a  perfected>  it 

sheet  of  twelv^|-  „ ;u  be  irap0sed  in  the  same  order  as 
152.  HalfaaSheet  of  Ninety-sixes,  with  six  Signatures.  Sm.  • _ S99 

1S,  sm.-,-  wo 

IUs  WdTown  as  eight  sheets  of  octavo,  and  perfects  as  an 

impoS  ^ssrss; 

and  corrects  his  form9.  j;ffpppnt  s;zes  to  suit  the  business  and  the 
to  wear  the  bottom  of  the i typ  • pTh  ? h ight  is  about  three  feet, 

SS; J'Kf'S' "ASr—  ,..gh.»,  fot-  u - f~t. 

and  its  width  two  feet  two  inches.  fitted  un  with  drawers  for  fur- 

sticks  and  foot  sticks,  one  for  broad  an“  “®  ’ , j idth  0f  the 

within  this  width,  one  on  each  side.  substituted  for  stone, 

and  when  a large  size  is  wanted,  two  are  attached  g 

I^ReWn,8HBET.  A sh^T stout  even  ^Jf3 

exactly,  without  any  play,  the  inside  of  the  ^ 
used  in  fine  work  to  place  the  overlays  upon  next  to the  parchme  b 
when  a sheet  of  any  work  is  thus  made  ready  at  a 'press,  t 
sheets  of  the  same  work,  at  the  same  press,  are  made  ready  muc 
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expeditiously,  than  if  all  the  overlays  have  to  be  placed  for  each  sheet  on 
the  tympan  sheet.  — See  Making  ready. 

IMPRINT.  The  name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  printer,  put 
to  all  printed  articles,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  39  George  3.  c.  79., 
with  certain  exemptions. 

By  the  Act  of  the  39th  George  3.  c.  79.,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual 
Suppression  of  Societies  established  for  seditious  and  treasonable  Purposes,  and  for 
the  better  preventing  treasonable  atid  seditious  Practices,  s.  27.  it  is  enacted,  **  That, 
from  and  after  the  Expiration  of  forty  Days  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  every 
Person  who  shall  print  any  Paper  or  Book  whatsoever,  which  shall  be  meant  or 
intended  to  be  published  or  dispersed,  whether  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  given  away, 
shall  print  upon  the  Front  of  every  such  Paper,  if  the  same  shall  be  printed  on  one 
Side  only,  and  upon  the  first  and  last  Leaves  of  every  Paper  or  Book  which  shall  consist 
of  more  than  one  Leaf,  in  legible  Characters,  his,  or  her  Name,  and  the  Name  of  the 
City,  Town,  Parish,  or  Place,  and  also  the  Name  (if  any)  of  the  Square,  Street,  Lane, 
Court,  or  Place,  in  which  his  or  her  Dwelling  House  or  usual  Place  of  Abode  shall  be; 
and  every  Person  who  shall  omit  so  to  print  his  Name  and  Place  of  Abode  on  every 
such  Paper  or  Book  printed  by  him,  and  also  every  Person  who  shall  publish  or  dis- 
perse, or  assist  in  publishing  or  dispersing,  either  gratis  or  for  Money,  any  printed 
Paper  or  Book,  which  shall  have  been  printed  after  the  Expiration  of  forty  Days  from 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  on  which  the  Name  and  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Person 
printing  the  same  shall  not  be  printed  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  every  Copy  of  such  Paper 
so  published  or  dispersed  by  him,  forfeit  and  pay  the  Sum  of  twenty  Pounds. 

s.  28.  **  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend, 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  any  Papers  printed  by  the  Authority  and  for  the  Use  of 
either  House  of  Parliament.” 

s.31.  “ Provided  always,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  the  Impres- 
sion of  any  Engraving,  or  to  the  printing  by  Letter  Press,  of  the  Name,  or  the  Name 
and  Address,  or  Business  or  Profession,  of  any  Person,  and  the  Articles  in  which  he 
deals,  or  to  any  Papers  for  the  Sale  of  Estates  or  Goods  by  Auction,  or  otherwise.” 

s.  34.  “ Provided  always,  That  no  Person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  sued  for  any  Penalty 
imposed  by  this  Act,  unless  such  Prosecution  shall  be  commenced,  or  such  Action  shall 
be  brought,  within  three  Calendar  Months  next  after  such  Penalty  shall  have  been  in- 
curred.” 

39  & 40  George  3.  c.  95.  “ An  Act  to  indemnify  all  Persons  who  have  printed, 
published,  or  dispersed,  or  who  shall  publish  or  disperse,  any  Papers  printed  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Commissioners  or  Head  Officers  of  any  Publick  Boards,  from  all 
Penalties  incurred  by  reason  of  the  Name  and  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Printer  of  such 
Papers  not  being  printed  thereon.” 

Persons  who  have  printed  any  Papers  under  the  Authority  of  Commissioners  of 
Publick  Boards,  or  who  have  published  them,  or  shall  hereafter  publish  any  Paper  so 
printed  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  be  indemnified  from  any  Penalties  incurred 
by  reason  of  any  Offence  against  the  Act  of  the  39th  of  George  3.  c.  79.,  intituled, 
An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Suppression  of  Societies  established  for  seditious  and  treason- 
able Purposes,  and  for  the  better  preventing  treasonable  and  seditious  Practices. 

The  Act  of  the  41st  George  3.  c.  80.,  is,  “ An  Act  to  indemnify  all  Persons  who 
have  printed,  published,  or  dispersed,  or  who  shall  publish  or  disperse,  any  Papers 
printed  under  the  Authority  of  any  Head  Officer  of  State,  or  of  Publick  Boards,  or 
other  Publick  Authorities,*  from  all  Penalties  incurred  by  reason  of  the  Name  and 
Place  of  Abode  of  the  Printer  of  such  Papers  not  being  printed  thereon.” 

Persons  who  have  printed  any  Papers  under  the  Authority  of  the  Head  Officers  of 
any  of  the  principal  Offices  of  State,  or  of  any  Board  of  Revenue,  &c.,  or  who  have 
published  them,  or  shall  hereafter  disperse  any  Paper  so  printed  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  indemnified  from  any  Penalties  incurred  by  reason  of  any  Offence 
against  the  recited  Act ; viz.  the  39th  of  George  3.  c.  79. 

42  George  3.  c.  23.  — Annual  Indemnity  Act,  s.  9.  “ And  whereas,  in  an  Act 
passed  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  present  Majesty,  intituled  An  Act 
for  the  more  effectual  Suppression  of  Societies  established  for  seditious  and  treasonable  Pur- 
poses ; and  for  better  preventing  treasonable  and  seditious  Practices,  certain  Provisions  are 
contained  to  restrain  the  printing  or  publishing  of  any  Papers  or  Books  whatsoever, 
which  should  be  meant  or  intended  to  be  published  or  dispersed,  without  the  Name 
and  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Printer  thereof  being  printed  thereon,  with  a certain  Penalty 
on  the  Person  printing,  publishing,  or  dispersing,  or  assisting  in  publishing  or  dispersing 
the  same  contrary  to  the  said  Act : And  whereas  divers  Papers  being,  or  purporting  to 
be  Pleadings,  Rules,  Orders,  Process,  or  other  Proceedings  in  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity, 
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tj  . Hp^pts  Process,  or  other  Proceedings,  or  to 
or  to  be  Parts  Of  such  P'aedmg  “^^ec^ly,  have,  through  Inadvertency  and 
be  Copies  of  the  same,  or  of  Parts  hPp  'TOe  not  within  the  Provisions  of 

Mistake,  and  on  the  Supposition  ^at  Ppl  f Abode  of  the  Person  printing 

the  said  Act, been  “« “ “by  £?  and  Act;  be  it  further  enacted, 

the  same  being  prmted  passing  of  thU  Act,  have  printed  any  Paper 

That  every  Person  who  shall,  before  tn  P 8 ^ or  my  p roCess,  or  other  Pro- 
being,  or  purporting  to  be,  any  org’EqUUy,  or  to  be  any  Part  of  such  Pleading, 

ceeding  of  or  in  any  Court  of  ^awo  q * bg  a Copy  Gf  the  same,  or  of  any  Part 
Rule,  Order,  Process,  or  other  Procef^  3 L’j  or  dispersed,  or  shall  have  assisted  in  pub- 
thereof  respectively,  or  shall  have  pub  h id ^ **.  ^ m ^t  in  publishing  or 

lishing  or  dispersing,  or  shall  hereafte  P ^ been  printed  before  the  passing 

dLpersing  anysuch  Paper  as  and  discharged  of  mid  from  aU 

ofthis  Act,  shall  be,  and  is  h^by  declaredjo^^  ImprUon^ents,  Pains,  and 

Suits,  Informations,  Prosecution  . ? adjudged,  or  incurred,  or  which  may  be 

Penalties  whatsoever,  commenced,  prosec  \ for  by  reason  of  any  Offence  alledged 
commenced,  prosecuted,  adjudg  » ited  Act,  by  occasion  of  such  printmg,  pub- 

to  have  been  committed  against  the* « * diaLrsing  any  8UCh  Paper  as  afore- 

as  H ‘he  fame  had  been  printed  according  to  the 

rnSpuTo^Weof^h'e  Printer,  thereof,  from  Penaltie.  incurred  under  an  Act  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  Year  of  His  Books  with  the  Name  of  the  Street  of 

A&'sasaizisrsi::'*,)  — >— 

”S.T6t' Uu  om - - 1;^-;  “ 

51  George  3.  c.  65.,  intituled  An  Intituled  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual 

the  Thirty-ninth  Year  of  Hu i M*jes s R g treasonable  Purposes , and  for  better 
Suppression  of  Societies  established  Mted't  ° . ^ M respects  certain  Penalties  on 

preventing  treasonable  and  seditious  Practices,  so  tar  as  r 

Printers  and  Publishers.”  . TViirtv- ninth  Year  of  His  present  Majesty’s 

s.  l.  “Whereas  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  Thirty-^tn  leax  /or 

Reign,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  more  effectlt^  eventing  treasonable  and  seditious 
seditious  and  treasonable  Twenty-seventh  and^Thirty-fifth  Sections  of  the 

Practice s : And  whereas,  in  and  by  the  Tw^j-sev^nm  ^ ^ print  Paper 
said  Act,  certain  Provisions  were  made,  that  every  • any  printed  Paper 

or  Book,  or  publish  or. disperse, .or  assist in^ pu  is  g .^P  ? printed  on  such 

or  Book,  without  the  Name  and  Place  * Abo*  of  uSperified,  should  forfeit  and  pay 
Paper  or  Book,  in  such  Manner  as  by  tb*  “ . p apgr  ^ published  or  dispersed  by 

the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds  for  every  Copy  of  such i Pap  P the  County, 

him;  to  be  recovered  before  any  Justice  be  incurred: 

Stewartry,  Riding,  City,  Town,  or  Pb\ce  Provision  authorizing  such  Justice  or 

And  whereas  there  is  not  in  the  said  Act  any  enabling  the  Party  to  appeal 

Justices  to  mitigate  the  Penalties  thereby  incur  ^ j tic®.  And  whereas  divers 
from  any  Conviction  by  or  Judgement  of  such  JusU«sor  Versons  who,  through  Inad- 
Books  and  Papers  have  since  been  prmted  by  .^^p^^s  of°the  said  Act,  and 
vertency  or  Mistake,  have  neglected  to  comply  with  the  , f Penalties  to  a 

such  Persons  have  thereby  become  liable  to  be  su^  and  pros^utedfor  Penalty  ^ 
vast  Amount,  although  such  Books  and  papers  were  not  of  an  ev  the 

dency  : And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  limit  the  Amount  ^Penaiu^  ^ 
said  Act;  and  to  enable  Magistrates  to  mitigate  the  P««R  be  aggrieved  by  a 

appear  to  them  expedient;  and  also  to  give  the  Party,  * be  it  therefore 

Conviction  under  such  Act,  a Power  of  appealing  from  Advice  and  Consent 

enacted  by  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  ana 
of  the  Lords  Spirit^  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
sembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  nothing  m 

Section  of  the  said  Act  contained  shall  extend  to  ma,k®  a”y  Ppnnlties  for  printing 

against  the  same,  liable  to  more  than  Twenty-five  Forfeitures  o y Number  of 

or  publishing  or  dispersing,  or  assisting  m publishing  or  dispers  g, . y >d 

Copies  of  one  and  the  same  Paper  or  Book,  contrary  to  the  said  Section  ot 

As!  2.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  Justice  or  other ft.^^bgrp^^s[oM 
whom  any  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  Offence  or  Offences  a^  Penalties,  it 

of  the  before-mentioned  Act  shall  see  Cause  to  mitigate  such  Pe  y 
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•hall  be  lawful  for  such  Justice  or  other  Magistrate  to  mitigate  or  lessen  the  same  to 
any  Sum  not  less  than  Five  Pounds,  over  and  above  all  reasonable  Costs  and  Charges 
expended  or  incurred  in  the  Prosecution. 

s.  3.  “ And  whereas  Doubts  have  arisen  whether  the  Provisions  contained  in  the 
said  Act  may  not  be  considered  as  extending  to  Notes  and  Post  Bills  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes, 
Bonds,  and  other  Securities  for  Payment  of  Money,  Bills  of  Lading,  Policies  of  In- 
surance, Letters  of  Attorney,  Transfers  or  Assignments  of  Public  Stocks,  Funds,  and 
other  Securities,  and  to  Dividend  Warrants,  Receipts  for  Money  or  Goods,  Deedsor 
other  Instruments,  Proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  and  other  Inferior 
Courts,  Warrants,  Orders,  and  other  Papers,  printed  by  the  Authority  of  any  Public 
Board-  or  Public  Officer  in  the  Execution  of  the  Duties  of  their  respective  Offices, 
many  of  which  Securities,  Instruments,  Proceedings  and  other  Matters  aforesaid,  are 
usually  wholly  or  in  Part  printed ; be  it  therefore  hereby  declared  and  enacted,  That 
nothing  in  the  said  recited  Act  or  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed 
to  extend  to  require  the  Name  and  Residence  of  the  Printer  to  be  printed  upon  any 
such  Bank  Note,  Bank  Post  Bill,  Bill  of  Exchange,  or  Promissory  Note,  or  upon  any 
Bond  or  other  Security  for  Payment  of  Money,  or  upon  any  Bill  of  Lading,  Policy  of 
Insurance,  Letter  of  Attorney,  Deed  or  Agreement,  or  upon  any  Transfer  or  Assign- 
ment of  any  Public  Stocks,  Funds,  or  other  Securities,  or  upon  any  Transfer  or  Assign- 
ment of  the  Stocks  of  any  Public  Corporation  or  Company,  authorized  or  sanctioned 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  o upon  any  Dividend  Warrant  of  or  for  any  such  Public  or 
other  Stocks,  Funds,  or  Securities,  or  upon  any  Receipt  for  Money  or  Goods,  or  upon 
any  Proceeding  in  any  Court  of  Law  or  Equity,  or  in  any  Inferior  Court,  Warrant, 
Order,  or  other  Papers  printed  by  the  Authority  of  any  Public  Board  or  Public 
Officer  in  the  Execution  of  the  Duties  of  their  respective  Offices,  notwithstanding  the 
Whole  or  any  Part  of  the  said  several  Securities,  Instruments,  Proceedings,  Matters, 
and  Things  aforesaid,  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  printed,  any  Thing  herein  or  in  the 
said  recited  Act  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

8.  4.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  think  himself, 
herself,  or  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  Conviction,  Judgement,  or  Determination,  of 
any  Justice  or  Justices,  relating  to  any  Matter  or  Thing  in  the  before-mentioned  Act 
contained;  then  and  in  that  Case  he,  she,  or  they  may  appeal  to  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  at  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  to  be  holden  in  and  for  the  County,  City,  or 
Place,  where  such  Conviction,  Judgement,  or  Determination  shall  have  been  made,  next 
after  the  Expiration  of  Twenty  Days  from  the  making  thereof,  first  giving  Six  Days 
Notice  of  such  Appeal  to  the  Person  or  Persons  prosecuting  for  such  Penalty  or 
Penalties;  and  the  said  Justices  shall  hear  and  determine  the  said  Appeal  at  such 
General  Quarter  Sessions,  or,  if  they  think  proper,  adjourn  the  Hearing  thereof  until 
the  next  General  Quarter  Sessions  to  be  holden  for  such  County,  Town,  or  Place ; and 
the  said  Justices  may,  in  like  Manner,  if  they  see  cause,  mitigate  any  Penalty  or 
Penalties,  and  may  order  any  Money  to  be  returned  which  shall  have  been  paid  or 
levied  under  any  Conviction  as  aforesaid,  and  may  also  order  and  award  such  Costs  to 
be  paid  by  either  Party  to  the  other,  as  they  shall  think  and  judge  reasonable. 

s.  5.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  Act  shall  take  Effect  from  the  First  Day 
of  March  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven.” 

2 Viet.  c.  12.  “ An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Year  of  King  George 

the  Third,  for  the  more  effectual  Suppression  of  Societies  established  for  seditious  and 
treasonable  Purposes,  and  for  preventing  treasonable  and  seditious  Practices,  and  to  put 
an  End  to  certain  Proceedings  now  pending  under  the  said  Act. 

s.  1.  “ Whereas  in  an  Act  passed  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King 
George  the  Third,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Suppression  of  Societies  esta- 
blished for  seditious  and  treasonable  Purposes , and  for  the  better  preventing  treasonable  and 
seditious  Practices , certain  Provisions  are  contained  to  restrain  the  printing  or  publish- 
ing of  any  Papers  or  Books  whatsoever  which  should  be  meant  or  intended  to  be  pub- 
lished or  dispersed  without  the  Name  and  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Printer  thereof  being 
printed  thereon  in  the  Manner  in  the  said  Act  specified : And  whereas  the  said  Pro- 
visions have  given  Occasion  to  many  vexatious  Proceedings  at  the  Instance  of  common 
Informers,  and  it  is  expedient  to  discourage  the  same : Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  so  much  of  the  said  Act  as  enacts  that  every  Person 
who,  after  the  Expiration  of  Forty  Days  after  the  passing  of  the  said  Act,  shall  print 
any  Paper  or  Book  whatsoever  which  shall  be  meant  or  intended  to  be  published  or 
dispersed,  whether  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  given  away,  shall  print  upon  the  Front  of 
every  such  Paper,  if  the  same  shall  be  printed  on  one  Side  only,  and  upon  the  first 
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__j  i„t  loaves  0f  every  Paper  or  Book  which  shall  consist  of  more  than  One  Leaf  in 
or  her  Name,  and  the  Name  of  the  City,  Town,  Parish, 
e&  . i tue  Name  (if  any)  of  the  Square,  Street,  Lane,  Court,  or  Place, 

?'  ”32  W8  0t  her  DwXnrHousi,  or  usual  Place  of  Abode  shall  be,  and  that 
every  Person  who  shall  omit  so  to  print  his  Name  and  Place  of  Abode  °n  cvcry 
such^ Paper  or  Book  printed  by  him,  and  also  every  Person  who  shall  publish  or  dis- 
perse, or^ assist  in  publishing  or  dispersing,  either  gratis  or  for  Money, 

PaDer  or  Book  which  shall  have  been  printed  after  the  Expiration  of  Forty  Days  from 
thep^in^ftheiid  Act,  and  on  which  the  Name  and  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Person 
priming  the  same  shall  not  be  printed  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  every  Copy  of  such  Paper 
so  published  or  dispersed  by  him,  forfeit  and  pay  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds,  shall  be 

and  the  AndbeTenac^  That  every  Person  who  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall 
print  anv  Paper  or  Book  whatsoever,  which  shall  be  meant  to  be  published  or  dispersed, 
who  shall  not  print  upon  the  Front  of  every  such  Paper,  if  the  same  shall  be 
printed  on  One  Sideonly,  or  upon  the  first  or  last  Leaf  of  every  Paper  or  Book  which 
Siall  consist  of  more  than  One  Leaf,  in  legible  Characters,  his  or  her  Name  and  usual 
Place  of  Abode  or  Business,  and  every  Person  who  shall  Publish  or  disperse,  or  assis 
in  publishing  or  dispersing,  any  printed  Paper  or  Book  on  which  the  Name  and  Place 
of  Abode  of  the  Person  printing  the  same  shall  not  be  printed  as  aforesaid,  shall  for 
every  Copy  of  such  Paper  so  printed  by  him  or  her  forfeit  a Sum  not  more  than  Five 
Pounds  :P Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impose 
any  Penalty  upon  any  Person  for  printing  any  Paper  excepted  out  of  the  Operation  of 
the  said  Act,  either  in  the  said  Act  or  by  any  Act  made  for  the  Amendment  thereof 
8 3 « And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  the  Case  of  Books  or  Papers  printed  at  the  Urn- 
versity  Press  of  Oxford , or  the  Pitt  Press  of  Cambridge , the  Printer,  instead  of  printing 
his  Name  thereon,  shall  print  the  following  Words  : ‘ Printed  at  the  University  Press, 
Oxford,'  or  ‘ The  Pitt  Press,  Cambridge,'  as  the  Case  may  be. 

s.  4.  “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Per- 
son or  Persons  whatsoever  to  commence,  prosecute,  enter,  or  fiie,  or  cause  or  procure 
to  be  commenced,  prosecuted,  entered,  or  filed,  any  Action,  Bill,  Plaint,  or  Information 
in  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  Courts,  or  before  any  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  against 
any  Person  or  Persons,  for  the  Recovery  of  any  Fine,  Penalty,  or  Forfeiture  made  or 
incurred,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  incurred  under  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  unless 
the  same  be  commenced,  prosecuted,  entered,  or  filed  in  the  Name  of  Her  Majestys 
Attorney  General  or  Solicitor  General  in  that  Part  of  Great  Britain  called  England, 
or  Her  Majesty’s  Advocate  for  Scotland  (as  the  Case  may  be  respectively)  ; and  if  any 
Action,  Bill,  Plaint,  or  Information  shall  be  commenced,  prosecuted,  entered,  or  tiled 
in  the  Name  or  Names  of  any  other  Person  or  Persons  than  is  or  are  m that  Behalf 
before  mentioned,  the  same,  and  every  Proceeding  thereupon  had,  are  hereby  declared 
and  the  same  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes.  ...... 

s.  5.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  ft  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  Person  against  whom  any  original  Writ,  Suit,  Action,  Bill,  Plaint,  or 
Information  shall  have  been  sued  out,  commenced,  or  prosecuted,  on  or  before  the  Day 
of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  for  the  Recovery  of  any  pecuniary  Penalty  or  Penalties  in- 
curred under  the  said  recited  Act,  to  apply  to  the  Court  in  which  such  original  Writ, 
Suit,  Action,  Bill,  Plaint,  or  Information  shall  have  been  sued  out,  commenced,  or 
prosecuted,  if  such  Court  shall  be  sitting,  or,  if  such  Court  shall  not  be  sitting,  to  any 
Judge  of  either  of  the  superior  Courts  at  Westminster,  or  to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace 
before  whom  any  such  Plaint  or  Information  shall  be  pending,  or  any  Conviction  shall 
have  been  had  or  obtained,  or  to  any  other  Justice  of  the  Peace  acting  for  the  same 
County,  Riding,  Division,  City,  Borough,  or  Place,  as  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  before 
whom  such  Plaint  or  Information  shall  be  pending  or  such  Conviction  shall  have  been 
had  or  obtained,  for  an  Order  that  such  Writ,  Suit,  Action,  Bill,  Plaint,  or  Information 
shall  be  discontinued,  or  such  Conviction  be  quashed,  upon  Payment  of  the  Costs 
thereof  out  of  Pocket  incurred  to  the  Time  of  such  Application  being  made,  such  Costs 
to  be  taxed  according  to  the  Practice  of  such  Court,  or  in  case  of  any  Proceeding  before 
a Justice,  to  be  taxed  and  ascertained  by  such  Justice ; and  every  such  Court  or  Judge, 
or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  as  the  Case  may  be,  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  upon 
such  Application,  and  Proof  that  sufficient  Notice  has  been  given  to  the  Plaintiff  or 
Informer,  or  to  his  Attorney,  of  the  Application,  to  make  such  Order  as  aforesaid ; and 
upon  the  making  such  Order,  and  Payment  or  Tender  of  such  Costs  as  aforesaid,  such 
Writ,  Suit,  Action,  BUI,  Plaint,  or  Information  shall  be  forthwith  discontinued,  or  such 
Conviction  shall  be  quashed,  as  the  Case  may  be  : Provided  always,  that  in  all  Cases  in 
which  any  such  Writ,  Suit,  Action,  Bill,  Plaint,  or  Information  shall  have  been  sued 
out  or  commenced  subsequently  to  the  Sixteenth  Day  of  April  One  thousand  eight 
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hundred  and  thirty-nine,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Court,  Judge,  or  Justice  as  afore- 
said to  make  such  Order  for  discontinuing  the  same,  or  quashing  any  Conviction  had 
thereon,  without  Payment  of  any  Costs,  and  in  every  such  Case,  on  the  making  of  such 
Order,  such  Writ,  Suit,  Action,  Bill,  Plaint,  or  Information  shall  be  forthwith  discon- 
tinued, or  such  Conviction  shall  be  forthwith  quashed,  as  the  Case  may  be : Provided 
always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  enable  any  Person  to 
recover  back  any  Money  paid  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  pursuance  of  any 
Judgment  or  Conviction  duly  obtained  under  the  Provisions  of  the  said  recited  Act. 

s.  6.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  said  Act,  and  all  Acts  made  for  the  Amend- 
ment thereof,  except  so  far  as  herein  repealed  or  altered,  shall  be  construed  as  One  Act 
together  with  this  Act. 

s.  7.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  any  Act  to 
be  passed  in  this  present  Session  of  Parliament.” 

Exemptions, — Articles  exempted  from  penalty  for  not  having  the 
Printer’s  Name  and  Address. 

By  39  Geo.  3.  c.  79.  s.  28. 

Any  Papers  printed  by  the  Authority  and  for  the  Use  of  either  House 
of  Parliament. 

s.  31.  The  Impressions  of  any  Engraving. 

The  printing  by  Letter  Press  of  the  Name,  or  the  Name  and  Address, 
or  Business  or  Profession  of  any  Person,  and  the  Articles  in  which 
he  deals. 

Any  Papers  for  the  Sale  of  Estates  or  Goods  by  Auction,  or  other- 
wise. 

39  & 40  Geo.  3.  c.  95.  — Act  of  Indemnity. 

Any  Papers  printed  under  the  Authority  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Boards,  and  printed  before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

41  Geo.  3.  c.  80. — Act  of  Indemnity. 

Any  Papers  printed  under  the  Authority  of  the  Head  Officers  of  any 
of  the  principal  Offices  of  State,  or  of  any  Board  of  Revenue,  &c. 
and  printed  before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

42  Geo.  3.  c.  23.  — Annual  Act  of  Indemnity. 

Any  Paper  being,  or  purporting  to  be,  any  Pleading,  Rule,  Order,  or 
any  Process,  or  other  Proceeding  of  or  in  any  Court  of  Law  or 
Equity,  or  to  be  any  Part  of  such  Pleading,  &c.,  or  to  be  a Copy  of 
the  same,  or  of  any  Part  thereof,  which  shall  have  been  printed 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

49  Geo.  3.  c.  69. — Act  of  Indemnity. 

51  Geo.  3.  c.  65.  s.  3. 

Any  Bank  Note,  Bank  Post  Bill,  Bill  of  Exchange,  or  Promissory 
Note ; 

Bond  or  other  Security  for  Payment  of  Money ; 

Bill  of  Lading ; 

Policy  of  Insurance ; 

Letter  of  Attorney ; 

Deed  or  Agreement ; 

Transfer  or  Assignment  of  any  Public  Stocks,  Funds,  or  other  Secu- 
rities ; 

Transfer  or  Assignment  of  the  Stocks  of  any  Public  Corporation  or 
Company,  authorized  or  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament; 

Dividend  Warrants  of  or  for  any  such  Public  or  other  Stocks,  Funds, 
or  Securities ; 

Receipt  for  Money  or  Goods  ; 

Proceeding  in  any  Court  of  Law  or  Equity,  or  in  any  Inferior  Court ; 

Warrant,  Order,  or  other  Papers  printed  by  the  Authority  of  any 
Public  Board  or  Public  Officer  in  the  Execution  of  the  Duties  of 
their  respective  Offices ; 
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2 Viet.  c.  12.  s.  4.  All  Informations  and  Actions  for  Penalties,  &c.  to  be 

filed,  &c.  in  the  Name  of  Her  Majesty’s  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt.  See  Debt. 

INDENTURES.  5 Geo.  3.  c.  46.  8.  19.  “ And  be  it  further  declared  and  enacted 
by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  all  printed  Indentures,  Covenants,  Articles,  or  Contracts, 
for  binding  Clerks  or  A pprentices  in  Great  Britain , after  the  said  fifth  Day  of  July,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five,  shall  have  the  following  Notice  or  Memorandum 
printed  under  the  same  ; videlicet , 

444  The  Indenture,  Covenant,  Article,  or  Contract,  must  bear  Date  the  Day  it  is 
4 executed ; and  what  Money  or  other  Thing  is  given  or  contracted  for  with  the 
4 Clerk  or  Apprentice,  must  be  inserted  in  Words  at  length  ; and  the  Duty  paid  to  the 

* Stamp  Office,  if  in  London,  or  within  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality,  within  one  Month 

* after  the  Execution,  and  if  in  the  Country,  and  out  of  the  said  Bills  of  Mortality, 
4 within  two  Months,  to  a Distributor  of  the  Stamps,  or  his  Substitute ; otherwise  the 

* Indenture  will  be  void,  the  Master  or  Mistress  forfeit  fifty  Pounds,  and  another 
4 Penalty,  and  the  Apprentice  be  disabled  to  follow  his  Trade,  or  be  made  free.* 

44  And  if  any  Printer,  Stationer,  or  other  Person  or  Persons,  shall  sell,  or  cause  to 
be  sold,  any  such  Indenture,  Covenant,  Article,  or  Contract,  without  such  Notice  or 
Memorandum  being  printed  under  the  same;  then,  and  in  every  such  Case,  such 
Printer,  Stationer,  or  other  Person  or  Persons,  shall,  for  every  such  Offence,  forfeit 
the  Sum  of  ten  Pounds.” 

INDEX,  or  Hand<y,  points  out  a remarkable  passage,  or  something 
that  requires  particular  attention. — Murray . 

INDIA  PAPER.  This  paper,  which  comes  to  us  from  China,  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  any  other  paper  for  obtaining  fine  impressions  from 
engravings.  That  which  is  used  as  the  linings  of  tea  chests  is  equal  in 
quality  to  any,  although  some  of  it  is  coarse,  and  many  persons  object  to 
the  colour ; a thicker  and  whiter  sort  comes  over  as  wrappers  for  silk ; 
both  these  sorts  are  injured  by  having  been  used  as  packages,  but  out 
of  them  good  pieces  may  be  selected,  sufficiently  large  for  octavo  pages, 
and  frequently  for  quarto.  A perfect  paper  of  a large  size  is  imported  in 
chests  of  two  thousand  sheets  each.  A sheet  measures  four  feet  three 
inches  and  one  tenth  in  length,  and  two  feet  one  inch  and  one  tenth  in 
width.  This  paper  varies  very  much  in  quality,  so  that  circumspection 
should  be  used  in  making  a purchase. 

All  India  paper  contains  particles  of  hard  matter,  like  minute  portions 
of  stone,  small  pieces  of  the  hard  stalks  of  some  vegetable,  and  lumps  of 
the  material  from  which  it  is  made.  Previously  to  its  being  printed  on, 
the  whole  of  it  ought  to  be  carefully  examined,  and  these  extraneous 
matters  removed  with  a sharp  knife,  otherwise  they  will  injure  the  sur- 
face of  the  engraving. 

There  is  a smooth  side  and  a rough  side  in  white  India  paper, 
called  by  printers  the  right  side  and  the  wrong  side : this  India  paper 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  formed  on  a smooth  surface  of  metal 
or  stone,  by  being  laid  on  with  a brush,  the  rough  side  having  the  sem- 
blance of  paint  applied  by  an  unskilful  hand,  exhibiting  all  the  marks  of 
the  brush  in  irregular  directions ; the  other  side  being  flat  and  smooth. 
The  smooth  side  is  always  used  for  the  impression. 

In  all  cases  the  best  way  of  damping  India  paper  is  to  put  it,  in  separate 
pieces,  into  a heap  of  paper  that  is  in  a proper  condition  for  printing, 
where  after  lying  a few  minutes  it  will  be  sufficiently  damp  for  use.  See 
Paper. 

INK.  Printing  Ink  is  a composition  formed  of  two  articles,  namely, 
varnish  and  colouring  matter. 

The  Rev.  William  Beloe,  treating  of  early  printed  books  in  his  Anec- 
dotes of  Literature,  &c.,  says,  — 

“ It  must  have  been  immediately  obvious  that  common  writing  ink, 
from  its  want  of  substance  and  viscosity,  could  by  no  means  answer  the 
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purpose.  But  it  must  excite  surprise,  and  indeed  admiration,  to  perceive 
how  soon  the  greatest  perfection  was  attained  in  this  particular.  So 
very  soon  indeed,  and  so  effectually,  that  very  nearly  at  the  same  period 
books  were  printed  at  Mentz,  at  Rome,  and  at  Venice,  which  may 
almost  defy  the  competition  of  succeeding  artists.  — The  Psalter  of 
Fust  and  Guttenburg,  at  Mentz,  the  Lactantius  of  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz,  at  the  Subiaco  Monastery,  and  the  Pliny  of  Jenson,  at  Venice, 
may  be  adduced  as  specimens  of  extraordinary  beautv,  with  regard  to 
the  quality,  of  the  ink ; not  perhaps  surpassed,  or,  if  at  all,  in  a very 
small  degree,  by  the  productions  of  Bodoni  at  Parma,  or  the  most  per- 
fect examples  of  the  London  Presses.  It  is  observable  that  this  ex- 
cellence of  the  ink  is  particularly  apparent  in  all  the  early  books  printed 
upon  vellum,  and  in  Germany.” 

This  is  strictly  true,  for  the  ink  has,  after  a lapse  of  four  hundred 
years,  preserved  its  beautiful  blackness,  as  I have  myself  witnessed, 
particularly  in  the  large  Bible  printed  by  Faust  and  Schceffer,  and 
generally  known  as  the  Mentz  Bible  without  Date  ; but  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  quality  had  materially  retrograded,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  began  to  recover  its  cha- 
racter, when  two  or  three  of  our  most  celebrated  printers  set  about 
improving  the  ink  of  commerce  for  some  very  expensive  splendid  works, 
but  the  ingredients  which  they  used  they  kept  a profound  secret. 

As  I believe  that  I am  the  only  person  who  has  written  a practical 
work  on  the  subject,  I will  give  an  extract  from  the  preface  of  my  work 
on  Printing  Ink,  which  will  show  the  state  in  which  this  article  was  at 
that  time. 

“ The  process  of  making  printing  ink  has  never  yet  been  treated  of 
fully  by  any  practical  man,  either  printer  or  manufacturer,  so  that  this 
work  will  come  before  the  public  on  a subject  as  new  as  it  is  important. 

“ This  assertion  may  perhaps  appear  to  require  some  modification,  as 
the  following  pages  will  present  to  the  reader  many  receipts  for  making 
printing  ink,  by  preceding  authors ; but  when  it  is  known  that  this  sub- 
ject is  only  treated  of  incidentally  by  some,  and  that  others  of  them  were 
not  professionally  printers,  and  therefore  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
know  what  was  the  desideratum,  much  less  to  attain  it,  we  shall  have 
little  cause  to  wonder  that  all  have  failed.  That  they  have  failed,  admits 
of  no  question : a long  experience  in  the  art  of  printing  in  all  its  branches 
enables  and  obliges  me  to  say,  that  ink  made  from  any  one  of  these  re- 
ceipts could  not  be  used  in  any  printing  office  in  the  metropolis. 

Moxon,  who  wrote  the  first  practical  work  on  printing,  gives  a detailed 
method  of  preparing  printing  ink  after  the  Dutch  manner,  which  he 
highly  praises  ; yet  this  ink  would  be  deemed  worthless  at  present,  and 
although  as  good  as  the  succeeding  ones,  he  is  never  quoted  on  this  sub- 
ject ; yet  when  types  are  treated  of,  his  name  appears  in  every  subsequent 
work  on  printing.  I believe  few  printers  know  his  book,  the  title  of 
which  is,  “ Mechanick  Exercises : or,  the  Doctrine  of  Handy-works. 
Applied  to  the  Art  of  Printing.  By  Joseph  Moxon,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  Hydrographer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty.”  % vols.  4to.  1677,  and  which  has  served  as  the  foundation  of 
subsequent  works  on  printing. 

“ M.  le  Breton,  printer  to  the  King  of  France,  is  the  next  author  on 
this  subject.  He  wrote  the  article  on  Printing  in  the  French  Encyclo- 
pedic, of  which  the  method  of  making  printing  ink  forms  a part  He  is 
continually  quoted  by  succeeding  writers,  yet  his  ink  would  not  rank 
higher  than  Moxon's  in  a printing  office. 
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,<  j b.  PapiUon,  a celebrated  French  engraver  on  wood,  published  a 
treatise  on  that  subject,  in  which  he  gave  a detailed  account  of  making 
printing  ink,  which  would  not  be  in  greater  estimation  than  Moxon  s and 

Br*  Lewis,  in  his  Philosophical  Commerce  of  Arts,  relates  the  results  of 
many  experiments  on  boiling  oil,  which  are  of  little  practical  use,  and 
gives  the  process  of  making  ink  from  Breton. 

6 « Nicholson,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  gives  some  passages  which 
purport  nothing,  and  then  proceeds  to  a loose  description  of  the  process 

fr°‘^TheWMessrs.  Aikin,  in  their  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  give  a short 
vague  article  on  the  subject,  quoting  Lewis  as  their  authority. 

c*  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia  contains  an  article  on  the  subject  from  Lewis. 

« The  Printer’s  Manual,  a French  work,  published  in  1817,  gives  an 
account  of  the  process,  founded  on  Breton’s  formula.  ... 

a The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  the  only  work  to  my  knowledge 
which  has  broken  through  the  trammels  of  obsolete  authorities,  and  given 
a receipt  by  which  a printing  ink  might  be  made  that  could  be  used ; but 
the  editor  candidly  acknowledges  that  the  article  produced  would  be  ot 
an  inferior  quality.  — It  is,  however,  the  only  real  approximation  to  the 
knowledge  of  making  an  ink  that  could  be  worked  with ; and  yet  it  is 
deficient  in  specifying  the  qualities  of  the  different  materials,  and  also  ot 
their  due  proportions,  so  that  it  would  not  produce  a clean  working 
ink,  nor  an  ink  of  a good  colour.  . . , A , 

« The  information  given  in  the  book  is  not  theoretical,  but  deduced 
from  my  own  practice ; and  there  is  not  an  article  mentioned  in  the 
whole  treatise  but  what  I have  repeatedly  employed,  nor  a receipt  given 
but  what  has  undergone  the  strictest  ordeal  — that  of  being  used  in  the 
regular  way  of  business.  The  fine  black  ink  has  been  pronounced  by 
some  of  our  first  printers  unrivalled  ; and  the  ink  for  general  purposes 
has  been  allowed,  by  the  most  competent  judges,  to  be  fully  equal  to  the 
high  priced  inks  of  the  principal  manufacturers. 

“ I have  used  them  myself,  and  also  superintended  their  use  by  others 
to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  impressions  printed  consecutively,  without 
having  found  occasion  to  wash  or  clean  the  form  or  engraving,  and 
this  in  producing  fine  work.  I am,  through  this  experience,  enabled  to 
assert,  that  I do  not  think  it  possible  that  inks  could  be  produced  that 
would  work  cleaner  or  more  freely,  produce  finer  impressions,  and 
retain  their  freshness  of  colour  without  imparting  stain  to  the  paper, 
than  the  inks,  both  black  and  coloured,  the  receipts  of  which  I have 
published  in  this  work. 

“ The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  showed  their  sense  of 
my  success  in  this  pursuit,  by  awarding  to  me  their  large  medal,  and 
a sum  of  money,  for  my  imitation  of  drawings  printed  from  engravings 
on  wood  with  inks  of  my  own  preparing  ; and  by  an  invitation  to  furnish 
them  with  a paper  on  the  preparation  of  printing  ink. 

“ Knowledge  of  such  a subject  as  this  on  which  I am  treating,  must, 
to  possess  any  value,  be  practical,  not  theoretical : without  being  so, 
there  would  not  exist  a possibility  of  accurately  knowing  the  imper- 
fections existing  in  the  inks,  of  estimating  the  errors  and  deficiencies, 
and,  least  of  all,  of  providing  a remedy.  Thirty-six  years  practice  in  the 
metropolis,  with  some  previous  ones  in  the  country,  spent  in  executing 
the  most  common  as  well  as  the  most  splendid  works,  may  perhaps 
entitle  me  to  feel  competency  to  my  undertaking,  and  encourage  the 
belief  of  it  in  others. 
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« To  printers  generally,  I feel  that  this  work  will  be  of  great  service, 
judging  from  the  absolute  want  of  information  on  the  subject,  a want 
that  I have  experienced  in  a very  high  degree  during  my  practice.  It 
will  enable  every  printer  to  prepare  a good  ink  himself,  and  to  have  it 
always  of  an  uniform-  quality ; — it  will  enable  him  to  prepare  the  finest 
ink  without  any  risk  or  danger;  — it  will  enable  him  to  prepare  coloured 
ink  of  any  hue  at  half  an  hour’s  notice,  that  will  work  as  clean  as  black 
ink,  when  any  fancy  work  is  required ; — it  will  enable  him  to  print 
bankers’ cheques,  &c.  with  a changeable  ink,  to  prevent  fraudulent  alter- 
ations : — it  is  in  fact  opening  a door  to  the  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  printing  press  which  has  hitherto  been  closed  and  sealed. 

This  was  written  in  1832,  and  contains  as  faithful  an  account  of  the 
state  of  knowledge  as  could  be  acquired  at  that  time  on  this  subject ; 
for  the  few  manufacturers  of  the  article  then  existing  most  scrupulously 
guarded  the  secret  of  its  preparation,  and  no  really  fine  ink  could  be 
purchased.  The  publication  of  my  work  on  Decorative . Printing,  ana 
of  this  work  on  Printing  Ink,  has  effected  a great  revolution  in  the  art; 
for  previously  it  was  impossible,  even  in  the  metropolis,  to  have  any 
thing  printed  in  a superior  way  except  with  black  ink,  whereas  now, 
there  is  hardly  a printer  who  would  not  feel  ashamed  to  avow  that  he 
could  not  execute  work  in  any  colour  whatever  in  the  same  style  o 
workmanship  as  with  black  ink.  For  the  method  of  preparing  t e > 1 * 
ferent  inks,  both  black  and  of  every  colour,  with  the  ingredients  and  their 
proportions,  I must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself. 

For  the  qualities  requisite  in  the  best  printing  ink,  see  Engravings 
on  Wood,  and  also  Fine  Presswork.  , „ 

By  the  Act  6 G.  4.  c.  111.,  the  Customs  Duty  on  the  importation  of 
ink  for  printers  is  1/.  Is.  the  cwt.  . , 

INK  BLOCK.  The  block  on  which  the  ink  is  spread  to  supply  the 
balls  ; in  wooden  presses,  it  is  nailed  to  the  upper  near  hind  rai , an  is 
supported  at  the  bottom  by  a stay  fastened  to  the  lower  rail. 

It  was  generally  made  of  a piece  of  elm  wood,  between  two  an  ree 
inches  thick,  with  a ledge  of  fir  wood  at  the  back,  at  one  an  a 
at  part  of  the  front.  A quantity  of  ink  was  kept  in  the  farther* 
which  was  nibbed  out  on  the  bottom  with  the  brayer,  from  whic  i 


taken  with  a ball,  and  then  distributed. 

In  fine  printing  that  required  strong  ink,  it  being  found  very  1 » 

in  cold  weather,  to  distribute  the  ink  properly,  some  offices ‘ adop  ® 
small  table  having  an  iron  plate  for  the  top,  with  a shelf  un  er  1 
lamp,  which  warmed  the  ink  and  caused  it  to  work  more  freely* 

The  introduction  of  rollers  has  superseded  the  use  of  the  ink  biocx, 
for  which  has  been  substituted  an  inking  apparatus,  which  see. 

INKING  APPARATUS.  The  substitution  of  rollers  tor  balls  re- 
quired a different  apparatus  for  the  taking  of  ink.  , . 

Mr.  Edward  Cowper,  of  the  late  firm  of  Applegath  and  Cowper,  claims 
the  invention  of  the  first  apparatus,  for  which  the  firm  too  ou  P * 
Mr.  Cowper  kindly  favoured  me  with  drawings,  and  the  following  ae- 
scription,  in  the  year  1818. 

“ The  apparatus  consists  of  an  inking  roller,  a distributing  > 
an  ink  trough.  . , ... 

“ The  inking  roller  is  made  of  wood  covered  with  the  e as  ic  c : P 

sition,  [treacle  and  glue,]  it  is  about  three  inches  diameter  an  g _ 
or  twenty  inches  long,  according  to  the  length  of  the  torm » 
nished  with  two  handles  which  are  fixed  to  the  spmd  e on 
roller  turns;  the  spindle  passes  through  the  roller  so  a 
handle  is  moved  the  other  is  moved  also ; the  handles  s an 
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them  from  falling  on  the  table  and  becoming  soiled. 

« The  distributing  table  is  of  wood  covered  with  a sheet  of  leaa 
level  as  possible : and  the  frame  on  which  it  stands  is  of  cast  iron. 

<•  The*ink  trough  is  fixed  at  one  edge  of  the  an^,1S  nlate 

a metal  roller,  turned  true,  mid  a thin  plate  of  steel,  *e.**f®  the  ^ 
presses  against  the  metal  roller  by  means  of  levers  and  weights,  the  in 
is  nlaced  between  the  steel  plate  and  the  metal  roller. 

« When  the  metal  roller  is  turned  round  it  ^ec0“e* 
fil_  -f  int  the  'inkins  roller  is  then  dabbed  against  it,  and  rollea  Dacx 
wards  and’ forwards  on  the  distributing  table  indifferent  directions;  i 
is  then  caused  two  or  three  times  over  the  form.  l 

« The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  inking  are  considerable ; 1 
easier  to  use  thTn  the  balls,  produces  better  work,  and  saves  in  baUs 
Snk  not  less  than  five  shillings  per  week.  Its  Pecul^  ^men. 
dation  is  the  great  regularity  of  colour  which  may  be  obtamedy  and 
delicate  manner  in  which  the  letter  is  touched,  advantages  which  rendei 
it  applicable  to  the  finest  specimens  of  typography- 


The  following  account  is  extracted  from  Hansard’s  “ Typographia. 

« A more  simple  and  cheap  apparatus  for  this  purpose  was  imme- 
diatelv  ffot  up  by  Mr.  Foster,  the  inventor  of  the  composition  balls,  it 
is  a stand  having  its  two  legs  and  feet  of  cast-iron ; and  its  top,  upon 
which  the  ink  is  distributed,  instead  of  lead,  as  in  the  former  apparatus 
iust  described,  is  mahogany.  Behind  this,  elevated  about  two  inches,  is 
the  stage  for  taking  the  ink  on  to  the  roller.  At  either  end  of  the  stage 
is  a recess  for  receiving  the  contrivance  which  contains  the  ink.  iw 
is  similar  in  shape  to  the  brayer  formerly  used ; but  turned  hollow,  with 
the  handle  and  top  to  screw  on  ; at  the  bottom  are  holes,  and  when  the 
ink  is  wanted  on  the  stage,  the  workman,  taking  hold  of  this  bottle- 
bray  er,  moves  it  from  one  recess  to  the  other,  drawing  it  slowly  along  the 
stage.  In  this  movement  the  ink,  by  its  own  gravity,  will  issue  out  from 
the  holes  at  the  bottom,  and  leave  a portion  on  the  stage,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  rapidity  or  frequency  of  its  transit.  \JSeefigurei  p.  421.  J 
« Mr.  Arding  soon  improved  upon  Foster’s  apparatus,  by  making  the 
ink-stage  of  cast-iron,  with  circular  recesses ; and  the  whole  table  more 
of  a solid  form ; both  makers  now  adopt  the  same  pattern : but  the 
bottle-brayer  has  not  been  found  to  answer,  as  the  ink  soon  clogs  up  the 
holes,  and  the  wood  is  liable  to  be  split  by  the  screw  at  the  top ; and  an 
old  servant  of  the  press-room,  the  common  brayer,  has  again  been  found 
the  most  effective  for  this  purpose. 
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“ I have  had  several  of  these  inking  tables  at  work,  and  find  a decided 
preference  due  to  the  last  described.  The  mahogany  surface  seems 
more  congenial  to  the  temperament  of  the  ink  and  roller,  than  either 
the  lead  or  iron.  The  ink  is  taken  better,  and  distributes  better.  A 
line  of  colour  is  taken  as  perfectly  from  the  stage  as  from  a cylinder, 
since  the  roller,  being  cylindrical,  can  only  touch  the  ink  in  a line,  and 


it  is  only  giving  the  roller  a portion  of  a revolution  on  the  stage  to 
make  it  take  a greater  quantity  of  colour  if  necessary.  More  of  the 
flue  and  dirt,  inseparable  from  the  working  of  paper,  is  held  by  the 
wood  than  by  the  lead ; and  consequently,  the  roller  keeps  cleaner,  an 
the  forme  works  better.  The  table  is  easily  washed  by  the  lye-brush, 
and  no  further  waste  of  ink  is  occasioned.  ....  u 

“ This  apparatus  has  been  further  improved  by  substituting  a box 
and  cylinder  for  the  stage  and  brayer.  The  advantage  of  whieh  ™ e» 
that  the  quantity  of  ink  on  the  cylinder  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
roller,  is  regulated  by  a pressure  at  the  top,  out  of  the  body  ot  the  m , 
instead  of  at  the  bottom  against  which  the  ink  must  rest. 


“The  cylinder  is  of  mahogany,  and.  as  here  °w"’ 
a box  or  trough  which  contains  the  ink;  and  which  h under 

on  binges  coming  nearly  over  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
edge  of  this  top  is  nailed  a slip  of  thick  butt  or  sole  lea  • ’7 

its  naturally  elastic  quality,  will  always  press- upon  the _ey  „ 

ing  as  the  lid  is  more  o/ less  tightly  screwed  down  by  thumb-screwy 

This  leather  will  also  intercept  in  its  way  any  filth  whl^ 
the  depdt  of  ink  before  it  can  reach  the  cylinder:  which,  whe^ 

accumulated,  may,  by  unscrewing  the  lid  and  throw1  8 vEife.  an(j 
the  figure,  instantly  scraped  away  with  one  stroke  of  the  knife  . and 
no  further  waste  of  the  ink  incurred.  No  part  of  the  ink  in  this  apparatus 
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is  exposed  when  the  lid  is  down:  and  only  a very  small  portion  of  the 
cylinder  at  the  time  of  working.” 

A wooden  table  after  the  pattern  of  Foster  s apparatus  is  now  gene- 
rallv  used,  the  top  is  covered  with  lead  on  which  the  ink  is  distributed 
on  the  rollers ; the  stage  on  which  the  ink  is  taken  is  not  raised  more 
than  about  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  at  the  two  back  corners  are  two 
recesses,  one  for  the  supply  of  ink,  and  the  other  for  the  brayer,  when 

not  in  use.  See  Rollers.  . . .,  . 

INNER  FORM.  The  form  that  has  the  second  page  m it;  it  is 
always  worked  before  the  outer  form,  except  there  be  some  particular 

reason  to  the  contrary.  See  Lay  on.  . , ... 

INNER  TYMPAN.  A frame  covered  with  parchment,  whicn 
fits  into  the  outer  tympan ; two  flat  points  slip  under  the  head-band 
of  the  outer  tympan,  which  secure  that  end  in  its  place;  and  the 
sides  are  kept  down  by  two  hooks  on  each  side  of  the  outer  tympan 
which  turn  into  eyes  screwed  into  the  sides  of  the  inner  tympan;  in  iron 
presses  the  hooks  turn  round  studs,  under  the  heads. 

In  page.  See  Out  page.  , 

INSERTION.  If  the  compositor  have  left  out  words  or  lines,  the 
corrector  inserts  it,  and  makes  this  mark  a where  it  is  left  out,  which  is 
called  the  mark  for  insertion.— M.  This  is  now  called  an  “ Out;  an 
insertion  is  when  the  author  makes  any  addition  in  the  proof  sent  to 


INSET.  The  same  as  offcut : with  printers  it  is  called  an  offcut ; 
when- the  work  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  bookbinder,  and  the  sheets 
are  folded,  it  then  becomes  an  inset,  being  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
sheet,  to  complete  the  regular  succession  of  pages. 

INSIDE  QUIRES.  The  regular  and  perfect  quires  of  paper,  ot 
twenty-four  good  sheets  each ; they  are  thus  designated  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  outside  or  corded  quires. 

Interrogation.  See  Punctuation. 


INSOLVENT  DEBTORS.  1 & 2 Viet.  c.  110.  « An  Act  for  abolishing 
Arrest  on  Mesne  Process  in  Civil  Actions,  except  in  certain  Cases;  for  extending 
any  Remedies  of  Creditors  against  the  Property  of  Debtors ; and  for  amending  the 
Laws  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  in  England .” 

s.  115.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Sum  of  Three  Shillings,  and  no  more, 
shall  be  paid  to  any  Printer  or  Proprietor  of  any  Newspaper  for  the  Insertion  of  any 
Advertisement  by  this  Act  directed  to  be  inserted  in  any  Newspaper  ; and  all  Printers 
and  Proprietors  of  Newspapers  are  hereby  required  to  insert  the  same,  on  Payment  of 
the  said  Sum  of  Three  Shillings  for  the  Insertion  thereof,  in  such  Form  as  the  said 
Court  or  any  Commissioner  thereof  shall  from  Time  to  Time  direct. 

s.  116.  44  And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  Letter  of  Attorney,  Affidavit,  Certificate,  or 
other  Proceeding,  Instrument,  or  Writing  whatsoever,  before  or  under  any  Order  of 
any  Commissioner  thereof,  or  before  any  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  in 
the  Execution  of  this  Act,  nor  any  Copy  thereof,  nor  any  Advertisement  inserted  in 
any  Newspaper  by  the  Direction  of  the  said  Court,  relating  to  Matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  said  Court,  shall  be  liable  to  or  chargeable  or  charged  with  the 
Payment  of  any  Stamp  or  other  Duty  whatsoever ; and  that  no  Sale  of  any  Real  or 
Personal  Estate  of  any  such  Prisoner  as  aforesaid  for  the  Benefit  of  his  or  her  Creditors, 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  any  Auction  Duty.” 

Upon  a representation  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  s.  1 15.  bore  hard  en 
the  proprietors  of  newspapers,  it  was  modified  by  the  Act  of  2 & S Viet.  c.  39.  in- 
tituled, “ An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  for  abolish- 
ing Arrest  on  Mesne  Process  in  Civil  Actions  except  in  certain  Cases,  for  extending 
the  Remedies  of  Creditors  against  the  Property  of  Debtors,  and  for  amending  the 
Laws  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  in  England . 

s.  1.  “ Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  intituled,  4 An 
4 Act  for  abolishing  Arrest  on  Mesne  Process  in  Civil  Actions  except  in  certain  Cases, 
4 for  extending  the  Remedies  of  Creditors  against  the  Property  of  Debtors,  and  for 
4 amending  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  in  England ,’  it  was  amongst 
other  things  enacted,  that  the  Sum  of  Three  Shillings  and  no  more  shall  be  paid  to  any 
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Printer  or  Proprietor  of  a Newspaper  for  the  Insertion  of  any  Advertisement  by  that 
Act  directed  to  be  inserted  in  any  Newspaper,  and  all  Printers  and  Proprietors  of 
Newspapers  were  thereby  required  to  insert  the  same,  on  Payment  of  the  said  Sum  of 
Three  Shillings  for  the  Insertion  thereof,  in  such  Form  as  the  Court  for  the  Relief  of 
Insolvent  Debtors,  or  any  Commissioner  thereof,  should  from  Time  to  Time  direct : 
And  whereas  it  is  just  and  expedient  that  the  said  Act  should  be  altered  and  amended 
as  herein-after  mentioned : Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
That  so  much  of  the  said  Act  as  is  herein-before  recited  shall  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed ; and  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  all  Printers  and 
Proprietors  of  Newspapers  shall  and  are  hereby  required  to  insert  any  Advertisement 
or  Advertisements  by  the  said  recited  Act  directed  to  be  inserted  in  any  Newspaper, 
on  Payment  of  a reasonable  Compensation  for  the  Insertion  thereof,  in  such  Form  as 
the  said  Court,  or  any  Commissioner  thereof,  shall  from  Time  to  Time  direct.” 

Insolvent  Debtors , Ireland.  3 & 4 Viet.  c.  107.  “ An  Act  to  continue  and  amend 

the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  in  Ireland. 

s.  101.  “ And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  Printers  and  Proprietors  of  Newspapers  shall 
and  they  are  hereby  required  to  insert  any  Advertisement  or  Advertisements  by  this 
Act  directed  to  be  inserted  in  any  Newspaper,  on  Payment  of  such  reasonable  Com- 
pensation for  the  Insertion  thereof,  and  in  such  Form,  as  the  said  Court,  or  any  Com- 
missioner thereof,  shall  from  Time  to  Time  direct. 

s.  102.  “ And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  Letter  of  Attorney,  Affidavit,  Certificate,  or 
other  Proceeding,  Instrument,  or  Writing  whatsoever,  before  or  under  any  Order  of  the 
said  Court,  or  before  or  under  any  Order  of  any  Commissioner  thereof,  nor  any  Copy 
thereof,  nor  an  Advertisement  inserted  in  any  Newspaper  by  the  Direction  of  the  said 
Court  or  a Commissioner  thereof,  or  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  said  Court,  relating  to 
Hatters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  said  Court,  shall  be  liable  to  or  chargeable  or 
charged  with  the  Payment  of  any  Stamp  or  other  Duty  whatsoever  ; and  that  no  Sale 
of  any  Real  or  Personal  Estate  of  any  such  Prisoner  as  aforesaid  for  the  Benefit  of  his 
or  her  Creditors,  under  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  any  Auction  Duty.” 

IRISH.  “ Mr.  Innes,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  delivers  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Beth  Louis  Nion , or  alphabet 
of  the  Irish,  was  nothing  but  an  invention  of  the  Irish  Seanachies,  who, 
since  they  received  the  use  of  Letters,  put  the  Latin  alphabet  into  a new 
arbitary  order,  and  assigned  to  each  letter  a name  of  some  Tree ; and 
that  this  was  not  a genuine  alphabet  of  the  Irish  in  ancient  times,  or  pe- 
culiar to  them;  but  was  a bare  inversion  of  the  Latin  alphabet. 

“ Colonel  Vallancey,  (in  his  Irish  Grammar,)  gives  three  different 
alphabets  of  the  Irish  language,  which  vary  from  each  other  in  name, 
order,  and  number ; the  first  consists  of  twenty-five  letters,  the  second  of 
twenty-six,  and  the  last  of  seventeen.  As  for  the  Irish  letters  being  dif- 
ferent in  power  from  those  of  other  nations,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
powers  of  letters  differ  in  every  language,  and  the  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  same  letters  is  various  in  different  countries : the  Irish  characters  are 
said  to  be  of  Asiatic  original — granted. — But  they  appear  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  from  those  who  had 
adopted  the  Roman  letters. 

“ It  is  singular,  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  Norman  characters  were 
generally  used  in  England  from  the  coming  of  William  the  First,  and 
that  the  Saxon  characters  were  intirely  disused  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century ; but  the  Irish  and  Scots  preserved  the  ancient  forms 
of  their  characters  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.” — Astle. 

The  most  ancient  grammar  of  the  Irish  language  now  extant,  is  the 
Uraiceact  na  JYeigeas,  or  Primer  of  the  Bards,  written  by  Forchern 
some  few  years  before  our  vulgar  aera,  transcribed  and  illustrated  by 
Ceannfaolidh  na  foghlama , or  Kinfaolidh  the  learned,  an  author^  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  alphabet,  according  to  this  author,  was  originally 
named  bobel , loth , &c.  from  the  names  of  certain  masters  who  assisted 
in  composing  the  Japhetan  language  soon  after  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

As  the  Grecians  gave  the  name  of  alphabet  to  the  table  of  their  letters 
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from  the  two  initial  letters,  Alpha,  Beta ; and  the  Latins  called  their 
table  Ab^ariumfro^t^rthreeflretletters,  A.^C.  ^ 

Kw  more  modern  alphabet,  that  of  Bethluis- 
finn  WlN  Which  proves  that  N did  formerly  possess  the  third 
Z alphabet  it  takes  up  the  fifth  The  last 

fcoTt  mXn  name  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  in  conformity  to  the  Abcda- 
rium  of  the  Romans,  is  Abgiter. 

The  Number,  Order,  and  Names  of  the  Letters,  according  to  Forchem’s 
UraiceacU 


Order* 

Figure. 

Name. 

l. 

B b 

Boibel 

2. 

L l 

Loth 

a. 

F V 

Forann 

4. 

s r 

Salia 

5. 

N v 

Nabgadon 

6w 

H b 

Uiria 

7. 

D b 

Daib’iot’ 

8. 

T c 

Talmon 

9. 

C c 

Cavi 

10. 

Q 4 

Cailep 

11. 

M rr) 

Moiria 

12. 

G 3 

Gath 

13. 

Ng  V5 

Ngoimer 

14. 

z 

Sdru 

15. 

E ]i 

Ruiben 

16. 

A A 

Acab 

17. 

O o 

Ose 

18. 

U UV 

Ura 

19. 

E e 

Esu 

20. 

I 1 

Jaichiro 

21. 

Eu  ev 

Eutrosius 

22. 

Oi  o] 

Oirdionors 

23. 

Ui  u! 

Uimealcus 

24. 

Io  ]o 

lodonius 

25. 

Ao  AO 

Aofraim 

It  is  remarkable  in  all  the  Irish  alphabets,  (except  the  modern  one,  the 
order  of  which  is  copied  from  the  Roman,  and  introduced  since  Cnn 
ti&nity,)  that  the  vowels  follow  each  other ; an  instance  not  known  in  j 
other  language,  yet  the  labials,  dentals  and  linguals,  are  intermixed  witn- 
out  order. 
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The  Number , Order,  and  Names  of  the  Letters , according  to  O’  Flaherty, 
from  the  Book  of  Leeane. 


Order. 

Figure. 

Name. 

From  Tree,. 

1. 

B 

b 

Beith 

a birch  tree 

2. 

L 

l 

Luis 

a quicken  tree 

3. 

F 

r 

Fearn 

an  alder 

4. 

S 

r 

Sail 

a willow 

5. 

N 

V 

Nion 

an  ash  tree 

6. 

H 

b 

Uath 

a white  thorn 

7. 

D 

b 

Duir 

an  oak 

a 

T 

c 

Tinne 

not  expounded 

9. 

C 

c 

Coll 

an  hazel  tree 

10. 

Q 

A 

Queirt 

an  apple  tree 

11. 

M 

W 

Muin 

a vine 

1-2. 

G 

5 

Gort 

ivy 

13. 

Ng  »5 

Ngedal 

a reed 

14. 

P 

P 

Pethpoc 

not  expounded 

15. 

z 

r*> 

Ztraif 

a black  thorn 

16. 

R 

p 

Ruis 

an  elder  tree 

17. 

A 

A 

Ailm 

the  fir  tree 

ia 

0 

0 

Onn 

broom  or  furze 

19. 

U 

UV 

Ur 

heath 

20. 

E 

e 

Eadhadh 

an  aspen  tree 

21. 

I 

1 

ldho 

the  yew  tree 

22. 

Ea 

eA 

Eabhaah 

an  aspen  tree 

23. 

Oi 

Oir 

the  spine  tree 

24. 

Y 

«1 

Uillean 

the  honeysuckle 

25. 

Io 

1° 

Iphin 

the  gooseberry  tree 

26. 

Ae 

Ae  X 

Amhancoll 

not  expounded 

Of  these  letters,  the  five  last  are  diphthongs.  Q,  Ng,  Z,  are  reckoned 
superfluous  consonants,  and  are  thrown  out  of  the  modern  alphabet,  so 
that  the  remaining  letters  are  only  17,  which  compose  the  abgitur  or 
alphabet  now  in  use,  and  are  placed  in  order  as  the  Latin  abcdarium. 

The  ancient  grammarians  called  the  alphabet  F aoidh,  or  Faoah , a 

a voice,  a sound  or  language  ; because  such  letters  are  expressive  o e 
voice  and  language.  The  moderns,  to  support  their  hypothesis,  have 
corrupted  this  word  to  Feadh,  a wood ; and  from  hence  have  denominated 
the  letters  after  certain  trees,  three  of  which  they  are  at  a loss  to  ex- 
pound. According  to  Neuman,  the  Hebrew  letters  do  each  separ ' 7 

signify  the  idea  either  of  motion,  space,  or  matter ; hence  each  tie 
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word  is  at  once  a name,  and  a definition  of  the  subject,  and  ail  objects  in 
the  natural  and  moral  world  must  be  known  as  soon  as  their  names  are 
known  and  their  separate  letters  considered.  The  proper  names  of  men 
being  borrowed  from  such  ideas  as  Adam,  i.e.red  earth,  it  is  more 
rational  to  suppose  our  learned  ancestors  named  their  letters  according 
to  Forchern,  from  men,  rather  than  from  trees.— A Grammar  of  the 
Ibemo- Celtic,  or  Irish  Language.  By  Major  Charles  Vallancey.  4 to. 


Dublin,  1773. 


Figure. 

Name. 

Pronunciation. 

<11  * 

A 

a 1 

Ailm 

aw 

D b 

B 

b 

Beit 

beh 

C c 

C 

c 

Coll 

k 

to  b 

D 

d 

Duir 

deh 

€ e 

E 

e 

Eada 

e French 

T v 

F 

f 

Fearn 

f 

5 3 

G 

g 

Gort 

y gamma,  Gr. 

1 1 

I 

i 

Ioga 

i French 

l l 

L 

1 

Luir 

1 

<11  m 

M 

m 

Muin 

m 

f^l  n 

N 

n 

Nuin 

n 

0 o 

0 

o 

Oir 

0 

V P 

P 

P 

Peit 

peh 

n p 

R 

r 

Ruis 

r 

r r 

S 

s 

Suil 

sh 

C c 

T 

t 

Teine 

teh 

U u 

U 

u 

Ur 

oo  English 

1)  h 

H 

h 

Uat 

h 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 


fir-tree 

birch-tree 

hazel-tree 

oak-tree 

aspen-tree 

alder-tree 

ivy-plant 

yew-tree 

quickset-tree 

vine-plant 

ash-tree 

broom-tree 

dwarf-elder 

elder-tree 

willow-tree 

furze-shrub 

heath-shrub 

white-thorn 


AM  wvava.w.w..  — O 

ing  in  their  alphabet:  — 

~ ' 1 the  apple-tree 

the  black-thorn 
the  reed-stalk 
the  aspen-tree 
the  gooseberry-tree 
the  spindle-tree 
the  honeysuckle 

w ( ( ( from  amhuinn , a riven 

and  coll , the  hazel-tree,  of  which  were  made  hurdles  for  crossing 
brooks  and  rivers  (the  letter  a:). 


q 

Qq 

ceirt 

r*> 

Zz 

straif 

’>3 

Ng 

ngiadal 

eA 

Ea 

eabad 

1° 

Io 

iphin 

0] 

Oi 

oir 

T? 

Y 

uillean 

AO 

Ao 

amancoll 
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Table  of  Mutable  Consonants  and  of  Eclipses. 

38  b u £)  6 yu3  u ao  ee  lo  11 

^ n?  w,  v t6  u]  |c  ihl  bp  v njb  m 

t c ch  a6  u lb  ih  pp  v ti)f  m 

<83  gh  e<v6  u 13  Ih  g bp  b tjt>  n 

/ f h 06  u | A}5  ih  s bp  d cp  t 

S p h i u6  u ih  be  d cc  g 

t c h]  A3  u ic  lhj  3c  g pp  b 

i3  p f 03  uj  Ae  ee  173  g cc  d 


7a£/e  of  Contractions . 

ae  .sd  ao  £ ea  i)  nn  v ui 

* an  1 agus  3 go,  gan  pt  rr  ^ eadh 

4 ar  f chd  $ gur  fi  si  .1.  eadhon 

4 air  £ ea  5 na  c tra  &c. 

6rMicfe  to  the  Irish  Language . ify  Thaddaeus  Con - 
nellan,  12mo.  Load.  1824.] 


The  vowels  are  five  in  number,  a,  0,  w,  e,  «,  whereof  the  three  first, 
a , 0,  u,  are  broad,  and  the  two  last,  e,  t,  are  narrow. 

In  words  of  two  or  more  syllables,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  vowels,  for  when  the  last  vowel  of  the  former  syllable  is 
a broad  vowel,  the  first  vowel  of  the  following  syllable  must  be  broad 
also  ; and  when  in  some  latter  syllable  the  vowel  is  small,  the  last  of  th^, 
immediately  preceding  must  be  small  also.  Example,  du-ne , a man,  is 
false  orthography,  because  the  last  syllable  ending  in  a small  vowel,  the 
first  must  end  in  a small  one  also,  as  dui-ne. 

No  vowel  is  ever  to  be  doubled  as  ee , 00 , &c.  in  the  same  syllable. 


The  diphthongs,  or  union  of  two  vowels,  are  thirteen. 
Example. 


ao  as  y or  i in  bird 

ae  or  ae 

ai 

ea 

ei 

eo 

eu 


saor 

gaeth 

cail 

fear 

ceir 

ceol 

send 


ia 

io 

oi 

ua 

ui 


Example. 

cliar 

dor 

coir 

fuar 

foil 


The  triphthongs  are  five, 

aoi  caoin  iui  sttiuir 

eoi  feoil  uai  cuaird 

iai  liaigh  — Vallancey . 


Vallancey,  by  omitting  the  letter  R,  reduces  the  modeni  alphabet  to 
seventeen  letters ; Connellan,  by  admitting  this  letter,  increases  it  to 
eighteen. 


Hibernian  or  Irish  Types  in  the  British  Founderies. 

Pica.  — Thorowgood  and  Besley  ; this  was  cut  by  Fry  from  drawings 
made  by,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thaddaeus  Connellan. 
Small  Pica Thorowgood  and  Besley  ; this  was  also  cut  by  Fry  from 
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drawings  e^ra^g** in*Vd- 

SS,-.  iS  gS”'  i bT“  *’«  *«  »•■>«"  ^p*i,*,e*  <»  ■«■ 

character.  _Thor0Wg00d  and  Besley ; this  was  cut  for  Bagster’s 

edUtofof  the  New  Testament  in  Irish,  printed  for  the  British  and  Foreign 

BimOWN  PAPER.  When  one,  two,  three,  or  more  copies  of  a 
may  see  the  effect  produced  before  it  is  proceeded  with. 


TOB*  Any  thing  which  printed  does  not  exceed  a sheet,  is  termed 
Q inland  is  ^Daid*  lo im extra  to  the  compositor,  because  there  is  no  re- 
tumofTurKor  of  letter:  he  has  generally  to  put  up  ^sh  ca^and 
has  some  additional  trouble  in  getting  the  right  letter,  and  in  maki  g 

UVoBfHOUSk  printtiig^office^the  general  run  of  business  in 
wh^his  the  printing  of  Jobs;  namely,  cards,  shop  billsbillsfor^t.cles 
stolen,  or  lost,  playWlls,  lottery  bills,  large  posting  bills,  “d  all  other 
fwn<T«  of  . similar  description.  These  houses  seldom  execute  book  work 
to  any  extent,  as  their  materials,  particularly  with  respect  to  types,  are 
not  eclated  for  it;  and  few  houses  undertake  both  kinds  of  work  to 
any  great  degree.  The  principal  job  houses  in  London  have  a variety  of 
types,  both  as  to  size  and  shape,  such  as  few  or  no  book  houses  ever  thin 
of* laving  in;  consequently  they  are  enabled  to  execute  such  work  in  a 
style  ^superior  to  that  in  which  a book  house  could,  with  regard  o p 
during  effect,  and,  in  general,  more  expeditiously.  Jobbing  is  an  ex- 
tensive  business  in  London.  See  Book  House. 

Johnson,  Richard.  See  Donations. 

JOIN.  When  two  or  more  compositors  are  employed  on  the  same 
niece  of  work,  and  one  of  them  composes  all  his  copy,  so  that there 
So  intervening  matter  between  his  copy  and  that  in  the  hands  of  anoth 
of  the  companions  who  has  followed  him,  he  says,  he  t“  J«'ned,  or  he 
has  set  up  close.  Also,  if  a compositor  be  on  a piece  of  work  without 
companion,  and  from  any  cause  he  be  obliged  to  suspend  composing 
one  part  of  his  copy,  and  to  proceed  with  a succeeding  part;  “e"’ 'w 
he  has  been  enabled  to  compose  this  intervening  part,  and  has  got  it  com 
pleted,  he  says,  he  has  joined,  or,  he  has  joined  his  matter. 

JOINTS.  Tympan  joints,  and  frisket  joints. — M. 

Justifiers.  See  Quotation  Quadrats.  , 

JUSTIFYING.  Spacing  aline  out  so  that  it  fits  with  a proper  degree 
of  tightness  in  the  measure  of  the  composing  stick ; — placing  a woo  cu 
in  a page,  and  filling  up  the  vacancies  with  leads,  scaleboards^quadrats, 
quotations,  or  furniture,  so  that  when  the  form  is  locked  up,  the 
cut  shall  be  fast,  and  the  lines  above  and  below  it  even fixing  a y 
other  matter  in  a similar  way  in  a page.— With  pressmen, 
into  the  head  of  a wooden  press,  and  screwing  it  up  until  the  pull  be  prope  , 
is  termed  Justifying  the  Head. , or  Justifying  the  Pull  See  Hard  1"ull. 
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Justifying  the  Head.  This  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  justify- 
ing the  pull,  which  see. 

Justifying  Lines.  See  Composing. 

JUSTIFY  THE  PULL.  Putting  additional  cards  into  the  mortises 
of  the  cheeks  of  a press,  or  taking  some  out,  as  the  case  may  require,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  pull:  for  a small  light  form,  the  pressure  requires 
to  be  comparatively  slight ; but  for  a large,  solid  form  of  small  letters,  it 
requires  a heavy  soaking  pull  to  do  justice  to  the  work ; in  this  case, 
additional  cards  are  put  into  the  mortises  of  the  head.  This  refers  only 
to  the  wooden  press;  for  justifying  the  pull  of  iron  presses,  see  under  the 
respective  articles. 

JUSTIFY  A STICK ; viz.  a composing  stick.  Screwing  the  slides 
of  his  composing  stick  to  the  measure  wanted. — M. 


K. 

KEEP  IN,  is  a caution  either  given  to,  or  resolved  on,  by  the  com- 
positor, when  there  may  be  doubt  of  driving  out  his  matter  beyond  his 
counting  off:  wherefore  he  sets  close,  to  Keep  in.  — M, 

KEEP  OUT,  is  a caution  either  given  to,  or  resolved  on,  by  the  com- 
positor, when  there  may  be  doubt  of  getting  in  his  matter  too  fast  for 
his  counting  off : wherefore  he  sets  wide,  to  drive  or  keep  out. — M. 
This  term  is  not  now  used ; we  say  Drive  out,  which  see. 

KERN.  Kerned  letters  are  such  as  have  part  of  their  face  hanging 
qver  one  side  or  both  sides  of  their  shanks. — M. 

KEY.  A flat  square  hook,  with  a handle  to  put  the  fingers  through 
in  a transverse  direction  to  the  hook.  Its  use  is  to  lift  the  forms  out  of 
the  lye  trough,  after  having  brushed  off  the  ink  from  the  types,  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  chase. 

KNOCK  UP.  In  the  warehouse,  is  to  place  the  sheets  of  each  sig- 
nature of  a work  uniformly  even  at  the  edges  upon  each  other,  after 
they  are  taken  down  from  the  poles,  and  previously  to  their  being  piled 
away. 

The  person  who  has  this  to  do,  takes  a quantity  of  about  two  quires,  (if 
it  be  a stout  hard  paper  he  may  take  a little  more,)  and  holding  it  loosely 
at  the  edges  with  both  hands,  he  bends  the  ends  a little  towards  him, 
so  that  the  paper  shall  form  a curve ; he  then  lifts  it  up  a little  from  the 
table,  and  lets  it  drop  upon  its  edge  through  his  hands,  — the  curve 
giving  the  edge  a little  firmness,  many  of  the  sheets  drop  down  into  their 
places;  he  repeats  this  two  or  three  times,  and  will  then,  in  letting  it  drop 
upon  the  table,  bring  the  lower  part  nearer  to  him,  so  that  the  outside 
of  the  curve  may  strike  first,  and  throw  the  sheets  gradually  up  higher  at 
the  back ; this  he  will  also  do  two  or  three  times ; he  then  lets  the  further 
side  rest  upon  the  table,  and  shuffles  the  upper  sheets  gradually  away  from 
him,  lifting  the  whole  up,  and  letting  the  edges  drop  upon  the  table,  three 
or  four  times ; repeating  these  operations  soon  brings  all  the  edges  even, 
both  at  the  ends  and  sides;  he  then  lays  this  taking  on  one  side,  and 
repeats  the  operation  with  other  takings,  laying  them  on  each  other,  till 
he  has  completed  the  whole. 

A soft  flimsy  paper  takes  more  time  in  knocking  up  than  a hard  paper, 
as  the  sheets  have  not  strength  enough  separately  to  be  driven  into  their 
places  by  striking  on  the  edges. 

KNOCK  UP  BALLS.  To  knock  up  balls  is  the  term  used  for 
making  balls : it  is  to  cut  the  pelts  to  a proper  size ; to  fill  them  with  a 
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proper  quantity  of  wool;  to  nail  them  to  the  ball  stocks ; to  trim  them; 
and  to  put  them  into  a working  condition.  See  Balls. 

KNOCK  UP  A LETTER.  It  sometimes  happens  with  old  letter, 
that  a letter  may  be  worn  so  low  that  it  will  not  print  well  m a page; 
the  workman  then  takes  that  letter  out  of  the  form,  andholds  the  shank 
of  it  upon  the  side  of  the  chase,  and  with  the  head  of  the  shooting  stick 
beats  lightly  upon  the  foot  of  the  shank,  till  he  have  battered  metal 
enough  out  of  the  shank,  to  raise  it  higher  against  paper ; if  it  prove  too 
high  against  paper,  he  rubs  the  bottom  of  the  shank  upon  the  side  of  the 
to  rub  it  down.  This  operation  seldom  happens,  unless  another  of 
the  same  sort  of  letter  is  wanting,  aud  hard  to  come  by : for  else  the 
compositor  will  bow  the  letter,  and  pop  it  into  a waste  box  in  his  case, 
where  he  puts  all  naughty  letters,  that  he  may  not  be  troubled  with  them 
another  time — M.  See  Bow  the  Letter.  ....... 

KOOFEE,  Kufic,  Cufic,  Cuphic,  or  Oriental.  Ancient  Arabic ; it  was 
called  Cuphic,  from  the  town  of  Couphah,  built  on  the  Euphrates, 
See  Arabic. 


L. 


LATIN.  The  Latin  alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  English,  with  the 
exception  of  the  W,  which  “ is  a letter  unknown,  as  to  form  and  place, 
in  the  alphabets  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Goths. 
This  letter  is  peculiar  to  the  northern  languages  and  people,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  nations  who  are  of  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  original. 

A For  the  allowance  of  the  duty  on  paper  used  in  the  printing  of  books 
in  the  Latin  language  within  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  universities  of  Scotland,  and  the  university  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

see  Paper.  . . , . , 

LAW  AUTHORITIES,  with  the  abbreviations  by  which  they  are 


cited. 

A.  (a.)  B.  (b.). — A.  front,  B.  back  of  a 
leaf. 

A.f  An.  i Anon.  — Anonymous. 

A.  B.  — Anonymous,  at  the  end  of  Bend- 
loe’s  Reports.  1661.  (Cited  as  ‘ New 
Bendloe.’) 

Ab.  Sh.  — Abbot  on  Shipping. 

Abr.  Ca.  Eq.  — Abridgment  of  Cases  in 
Equity. 

Acc.  or  Ag.  or  Agr.  — Accords  or  agrees. 

Act. — Acton’s  Reports. 

Act.  Beg.  — Acta  Regia. 

Ad.  Eject.  — Adams  on  Ejectments. 

Ad.  $•  Ellis.  — Adolphus  and  Ellis’s 
King's  Bench  Reports. 

Add.  EccL  Rep.  — Addams’s  Reports. 
Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Al.  — Aleyn’s  Reports. 

Alin.  Part.  — Allnatt  on  Partition. 

Amb.  — Ambler’s  Reports  in  Chancery. 

And.  1.  2. — Anderson’s  Reports,  2 parts. 

Andr.  — Andrews’s  Reports. 

Ann.  — Cases  in  K.  B.  temp.  Hard- 
wicke. 

Annaly.  — Reports  temp.  Hardwicke. 

Anon Anonymous. 

Anst.  — Anstruther’s  Reports. 

Arch.  C.  P.  — Archbold’s  Civil  Pleadings. 


Arch.  Cr.  P.  — Archbold’s  Criminal  Plead- 
ings. , _ . 

Arch.  Crim.  PL  $•  Ev.  — Archbold’s  Cri- 
minal Pleadings  and  Evidence. 

Arch.  K.  B.  — Archbold’s  K.  B.  Practice. 
Arch.  P.  C.  —Archbold’s  Pleas  of  the 
Crown. 

Ash.  Ch.y  or  Ov.  — Ashdowne’s  Church- 
warden and  Overseer. 

Ass.,  or  Lib.  Ass.  — Liber  Awisarum,  or 
Pleas  of  the  Crown. 

Ast.  Ent. — Aston’s  Entries. 

Ath.  — Atkyns’s  Reports  in  Chancery. 
Atk.  P.  T.  — Atkyns’s  Parliamentary 
Tracts. 

Ayi.  — Ayliffe’s  PareTgon. 


B .,  or  C.  B.  — Common  Bench. 

B.  §•  A. ; B.  §•  Aid.  — Barnewall  and 
Alderson’s  Reports.  King’s  Bench. 

B.  £ Ad. ; Bam.  $•  Adol — Barnewall  and 
Adolphus’s  Reports.  King’s  Bench. 
B.  §•  C. ; B.  §•  Cr.  ( K.B.)i  Bam.  $ C.  ; 
Barn.  $ Cres.  — Barnewall  and  Cress- 
well’s  Reports.  King’s  Bench. 

B.  C.  C.;  Br.  Ch.  Rep.;  Bro.  C.  C.— 
Brown’s  Chancery  Cases. 
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B.  Eccl.  L.  ; Burn' a Ecd,  L.  — Burn’s 
Ecclesiastical  Law. 

B.  Just.  — Burn’s  Justice. 

B.  M. — Montagu’s  Digest  of  the  New 
Decisions  in  Bankruptcy. 

B.  N.  C. — Brooke’s  New  Cases. 

B.  §•  P.,  or  Boss.  Sf  Pull.  — Bosanquet 
and  Puller’s  Reports. 

B.  2?.— Banco  Regis.  King’s  Bench. 

B.  Tr.  — Bishop’s  Trial. 

Ba.  Sf  Be;  Ball  8f  B.  — Ball  and  Beatty’s 
Reports  in  Chancery  in  Ireland. 

Bac.  Abr.  — Bacon’s  Abridgment. 

Banc.  Sup. — Upper  Bench. 

BarL — Barlow’s  Justice. 

Barn.  K.  B.  — Barnardiston’s  K.  B. 
Reports. 

Bam.  C.  — Barnardiston’s  Chancery  Re- 
ports. 

Barnes.  — Barnes’s  Notes  of  Practice. 

Barringt Barrington’s  Observations  on 

the  Statutes. 

Bart.  El. — Barton’s  Elements. 

Bart.  Prec.  — Barton’s  Precedents. 

Bayl.  — Bayley  on  Bills. 

Bea.  Co.  — Beames’s  Costs  in  Equity. 

Bea.  PI.  Eq.  — Beames’s  Pleas  in  Equity. 

Beni, ; Bendl.  — Benloe,  or  Bendloe’s 
Reports. 

Bing.  — Bingham’s  Reports.  Common 
Pleas. 

Bing.  N.  S.  — Bingham’s  New  Reports 
in  the  Common  Pleas. 

Bingh.  P.  — P.  Bingham’s  Law  and 
Practice  of  Judgment  and  Execution. 

Black.  — Blackerby’s  J ustice. 

Bla.  Com. — Blackstone’s  Commentaries. 

Black,  (if.)  — Henry  Blackstone’s  Re- 
ports. 

W.  Black.;  Black.  Rep.  — Sir  W.  Black- 
stone’s Reports. 

Bl.  — Blount. 

Bli.  — Bligh’s  Reports. 

Bo.  R.  Act.  — Booth’s  Real  Actions. 

Bos.  Sf  PuL  — Bosanquet  and  Puller’s 
Reports.  Common  Pleas. 

Bose.  — Boscawen  on  Convictions. 

Bott. — Bott’s  Poor  Laws. 

Bott.  cont.  — Bott’s  Poor  Laws  continued 
to  Hil.  T.  1814. 

Br.  ; Bro.  — Brooke,  Brown,  Brownlow. 

Br.  Ab.  — Brooke’s  Abridgment. 

Br.  Brev.  Jud.  fy  Ent.  — Brownlow’s 
Brevia  Judicial,  &c. 

Br.  Ch.  Rep.  — Brown’s  Reports  in 
Chancery. 

Bra. — Brady  or  Bracton. 

Bradby.  — Bradby  on  Distresses. 

Bridg.  — Bridgman’s  Reports  on  Con- 
veyancing. 

Bridy.  ( Sir  O.  R.) — Bridgman’s  Re- 
ports, by  Bannister. 

Brod.  Sf  Bing. — Broderip  and  Bingham’s 
Reports.  C.  P. 

Bro Brown’s  Chancery  Cases, 

Bro.,  Brow.  Ent. — Brown's  Entries. 
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Bro.  A.  C.  L.  — Browne’s  Admiralty 
Civil  Law. 

Bro.  P.  C.  — Brown’s  Parliamentary 
Cases. 

Bro.  V M.  — Brown’s  Vade  Mecum. 

Brown  C.  C.  — Brown’s  Chancery  Re- 
ports. 

BrownL  1.  2. — Brownlow  and  Goldes- 
borough’s  Reports,  2 parts. 

Brownl.  Rediv.  or  Ent.  — Brownlow’s 
Redivivus. 

Buck.  — Buck’s  Reports  in  Bankruptcy. 

Bui.  N.  P.  — Buller’s  Nisi  Prius. 

Bulst.  — Bulstrode’s  Reports.  K.  B. 

Bunb.  — Bunbury’s  Reports.  Exche- 
quer. 

Burr.  — Burrow’s  Reports. 

Bur.  S.  C.  — Burrow’s  Settlement  Cases. 

Byth,  Prec.  — Bythewood’s  Precedents. 

C.y  or  Cod.,  or  Cod.  Jur.  — Codex  (Juris 
Civilis)  Gibson’s. 

Ca.  — Case  or  Placita. 

Ca.  P.  or  ParL  — Cases  in  Parliament. 

C.  B„  or  C.  P. — Common  Pleas. 

C.  C.  ; Ch.  Ca.  — Chancery  Cases. 

C.  C.  R.  — Russell  and  Ryan’s  Crown 
Cases  reserved. 

C.  §*  P. ; Car.  Sf  P.  Rep.  ; Car.  Sf  P.  — 
Carrington’s  and  Payne’s  Reports  at 
Nisi  Prius. 

C.  P.  — Common  Pleas. 

C.  R.  — Court  of  Review. 

Ca.  T.  K.  — Select  Cases  tempore  King. 

Ca.  temp.  H. ; Cas.  temp.  Hardw.  — 
Cases  tempore  Hardwicke,  in  King’s 
Bench. 

Cal  — Callis,  Calthorpe. 

Cald.  R.  — Caldecott’s  Reports  of  Settle- 
ment Cases. 

Cold.  S.  C.  — Caldecott’s  Settlement 
Cases. 

Caldw.  Arbit.  — Caldwell  on  Arbitration. 

Caldw.  P.  L. — Caldwell’s  Poor  Laws. 

Calth.  — Calthorpe’s  Reports. 

Camp, — Campbell’s  Reports.  Nisi  Prius. 

Can. — Canons  of  the  Church,  made  in 
1603. 

Car.  Sf  P.  Rep. , Carr,  fr  P.  — Carrington 
and  Payne’s  Reports.  Nisi  Prius. 

Cart.  — Carter’s  Reports. 

Carth.  — Carthew’s  Reports,  K.  B. 

Cary.  — Cary’s  Reports. 

Cas.  B.  R.  — Cases  tempore  W.  III. 

Cas.  L.  Eq.  — Cases  in  Law  and  Equity. 

Cas.  Pra.  C.  P.  — Cases  of  Practice 
Common  Pleas. 

Cas.  temp.  Talb.  — Cases  tempore  Lord 
Chancellor  Talbot. 

Cawl.  — Cawley. 

Ch.  Ca. — Chancery  Cases. 

Ch.  Pre.  — Precedents  in  Chancery. 

Ch.  R. — Reports  in  Chancery. 

Chamb.  Est.  — Chambers’s  Estates  and 
Tenures. 

Chamb.  Lea. — Chambers  on  Leases. 
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Chamb.  T.  L. — Chambers’s  Tenant  Law. 
Chitt.  Com,  L.  — Chitty’s  Commercial 


Chitt.  Critn,  L.  — Chitty’s  Criminal  Law. 
Chitty' s G.  Z..  — Chitty  on  the  Game 
Laws,  &c. 

Chitt.  Pre. — Chitty’s  Prerogative. 

Chitty' a R.  3f.  — Chitty  on  the  Rights  of 
Manors. 


Chitt.  Rep-  — Chitty’s  Reports. 
Chris.  B.  L.  — Christians 


Bankrupt 


Christian's  G.  L.  — Christian  on  the 
Game  Laws. 

CL  Sr  Fin.  — Clarke  and  Finnelly. 

Clap.  Sees.  L.  — Clapham’s  Points  of 
Sessions  Law.  1818. 

Clay.  — Clayton’s  Reports. 

Cl.  Ass. — Clerk’s  Assistant. 

Clift. — Clift’s  Entries. 

Co.  — Coke’s  Reports. 

Co.  B.  L.  — Cooke’s  Bankrupt  Laws. 

Cole  on  the  English  Bankrupt  Laws. 
Co.  Cop.  — Coke’s  Copyholder. 

Co.  Ent.—  Coke’s  Entries. 

Co.  Lit.  — Coke  on  Littleton  (1st  In- 


stitute i.  _ , . 

Co.  M.  C.  — Coke’s  Magna  Charta  (2d 
Institute). 

Co.  P.  C.— Coke’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown 
(Sd  Institute). 

Co.  on  Courts.  — Coke’s  (4th  Institute). 
Code  Nap.  — Code  Napoleon.  . 

Coke's  Inst.  — Coke,  2d,  Sd,  and  4th 
Parts  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of 
England. 

Com.  — Coroyn’s  Reports. 

Com.  T.  L. — Corny n’s  Tenant  Law. 

Com.  Con.  — Comyn  on  Contracts. 

Com.  Dig.  — Corny  n’s  Digest. 

Com.  Par.  Off. — Complete  Parish  Officer. 
Comb.  — Comberbach’s  Reports. 


Cont.  — Contra. 

Coo.  Eq.  P.  — Cooper’s  Equity  Pleading. 
Coo.  Mort.  — Coote  on  Mortgages. 

Coo.  Rep. : Cooper.—  Cooper’s  Reports. 
Coo.  T.  L.  — Coote’s  Tenant  Law. 

Cooke's  B.  L.  — Cooke’s  Bankrupt  Laws. 
Con.  Rep.— Consistory  Reports,  by  Hag- 
gard. 

Cot.  — Cotton. 

Cot.  Ab.  R.  — Cotton’s  Abridgment  of 


Cro.  Eliz.  — Croke’s  Reports  temp.  Elisa- 
beth. , 

Cro.  Jac.—  Croke’s  Reports  temp.  James. 
Cromp.  J.  C.  — Crompton’s  Jurisdictions 
of  Courts.  . . _ 

Cromp. — Crompton’s  J ustice  of  the  Peace. 
Cromp.  $•  Meet.  — Crompton  and  Mee- 
son’s  Exchequer  Reports. 

Cun. Cunningham’s  Reports. 

Cro.  sometimes  refers  to  Keilwey’s  Re- 
ports, published  by  Serjt.  Croke. 

Curt . Curteis's  Ecclesiastical  Reports. 

D.  — Dictum,  Digest  (Juris  Civilis). 

L.  £ C. — Deacon  and  Chitty’s  Reports 
in  Cases  of  Bankruptcy. 

D.  fr  R.  ; Dowl.  §•  R.— Dowling  and 
Ryland’s  Reports.  K.  B. 

D.  ^ St.  — Doctor  and  Student. 

Dal.  — Dalison’s  Reports. 

Dali.  Just.  — Dalton’s  Justice. 

Dalt.  Sh.  — Dalton’s  Sheriff. 

Dan.  — Daniel’s  Reports. 

D'An v.  — D’ Anvers’s  Abridgment. 

Lav. — Davis’s  Reports,  respecting  Pa- 
tents, &c. 

Lea.  §•  Ch.  — Deacon  and  Chitty. 

Leg.  — Degge’s  Parson’s  Counsellor. 

Deh.  — Dehany’s  Turnpike  Acts. 

D'  Ew.  — D’  Ewe’s  Journal. 

Di.  s Dy. ; Dyer.  — Dyer’s  Reports. 

Lial.  de  Scacc.  — Dialogus  de  Scaccario. 
Dick.  — Dickin’s  Reports.  f 

Dick.  Just. ; Dickenson.  — Dickenson  s 
Justice. 

Dig. — Digest  of  Writs. 

Dob.  Sty.  — Dobie’s  Styles. 

Dod . Rep.  — Dodson’s  Admiralty  Re- 
ports. 

Dorn.  Proc.  — Domini  Proctor ; Cases 
House  of  Lords. 

Doug.  — Douglas’s  Reports.  K.  B. 

Low.  — Dow’s  Reports.  House  of  Lords. 
Lowl  Pr.  Ca.  — Dowling’s  Practice  Cases. 
Dub.  — Dubitatur. 

Dugd.  Orig. ; Dugd.,  D.  J.,  or  Jud. 

Dugdale’s  Origines  Juridicales. 

Lug.  S.;  Dugd.  Sum . — Dugdale’s  Sum- 
monses. 

Luke.  — Duke’s  Charitable  Uses. 

Dumf.  — Dumford  and  East,  or  Term 
Reports.  K.  B. 


Records. 

Coo,  Rec.  — Coventry  on  Recoveries. 
Coup. — Cowper’s  Reports. ; 

Cox.  — Cox’s  Cases  in  Equity. 

Cr.  §•  Jtr. ; Cromp.  fr  Jerv. — Crompton 
and  Jervis’s  Exchequer  Reports. 

Cro.  — Keilwey’s  Reports,  by  Croke. 

Cro.  Cir.  C.  — Crown  Circuit  Companion. 
Cro.  Met.  Sf  R. ; Cromp.  Mees.  <$  Rose. — 
Crompton,  Meeson,  and  Roscoe’s  Ex- 
chequer Reports. 

Cro.  Car.  — Croke’s  Reports  temp.  Chas. 
Cro.  1,2,  3.  — Croke’s  Reports.  (Eliz. 
Jam.  Cha.) 


E.  — Easter  Term,  or  Eden. 

E.  T.  — Easter  Term. 

E.  of  Cop.  — Earl  of  Coventry’s  Case. 
East.  — East’s  Reports.  K.  B. 

East.  P.  C.  — East’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 
Eden.  — Eden’s  Reports  of  Nortbington’s 
Cases. 

Edw.  Ad.  R.  — Edwards’s  Admiralty 
Reports. 

Eq.  Ca. : Eq.  Ab. ; Eq.  Ca.  Abr . — 

Equity  Cases  Abridged. 

Ersh.  Inst. — Erskine’s  Institute  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland. 
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Esp. — Espinasse. 

Esp,  Ac.  St  at  8.  — Espinasse’s  Action  on 
the  Statutes. 

Esp.  Ev.  — Espinasse’s  Evidence. 

Esp.  N.  P.  — Espinasse’s  Digest. 

Esp.  P.  Stats.  — Espinasse’s  Penal  Sta- 
tutes. 

Esp.  Rep.;  Esp.  N.  P.  Rtp.  — Espinasse’s 
Reports  at  Nisi  Prius. 

Ev.  Col.  Stat.  — Evans’s  Collection  of 
Statutes. 

Ex.  i Exp.  — Expired. 

F.,  or  Fitz.  — Fitzherbert’s  Abridgment. 
— Fitzherbert’s  Abridgment  is  com- 
monly referred  to  by  the  older  law  writers 
by  the  title  and  number  of  the  placita 
only,  e.  g.  Coron.  30. 

F.  N.  B.  •,  Fitz.  N.  B.  — Fitaherbert’s 
Natura  Breviuro. 

Far.  — Farresly  (7  Mod.  Rep.). 

Fell,  Mer.  G.  — Fell  on  Mercantile  Gua- 
rantees. 

Ff  — Pandectae  (Juris  Civilis).  — This 
reference,  which  frequently  occurs  in  Black- 
stone  and  other  writers,  applied  to  the 
Pandects  or  Digests  of  the  civil  law, 
is  a corruption  of  the  Greek  letter  tr. 
Vide  Calvin!  Lexicon  Jurid.  voc.  Di- 
gestorum. 

Field.  Pen.  Stat.  — Fielding’s  Penal  Laws. 
1169. 

Fin.  i Finch's  Rep.  — Finch’s  Reports. 
Chancery. 

Finch.  — Finch’s  Law. 

Fitz.;  Fitz.  G.  — Fitz- Gibbon’s  Reports. 
FL  — Fleta. 

Flat.  Dig.  — Flather’s  Digest. 

Fol. — Foley’s  Poor  Laws. 

Fonbl.  Eq.  — Fonblanque  on  Equity. 

For.  — Forrest’s  Reports. 

For.  Pla.  — Brown’s  Formulae  bene  placi- 
tandi. 

Forrester.  — Cases  tempore  Talbot. 

Forst.  ; Fost.  — Foster’s  Crown  Law. 
Forts. ; Fort. ; Fortesc.  — Fortescue’s  Re- 
ports. 

Fra. ; Fra.  M.  — Francis’s  Maxims. 
Freem.  — Freeman’s  Reports. 

G.  J.  ; Gl  §•  J.  ; Gl.  and  Jam. ; Glyn 
§•  J. ; Glyn  Sf  Jam.— Glyn  and  Jameson’s 
Reports,  Cases  in  Bankruptcy. 

Gib.  Cod.;  Gibs.  Codex.  — Gibson’s  Co- 
dex Juris  Civilis. 

Gilb.—  Gilbert’s  Cases  in  Law  and  Equity. 
Gilb.  C . P.  — Gilbert’s  Common  Pleas. 
Gilb.  Dis.  — Gilbert  on  Distresses. 

Gilb.  Eq.,  or  Rep.  Eq.  — Gilbert’s  Re- 
ports in  Equity. 

Gilb.  Ev.  — Gilbert’s  Law  of  Evidence. 
Gilb.  Ex.  — Gilbert’s  Executions. 

Gilb.  Exch.  — Gilbert’s  Treatise  on  the 
Exchequer. 

Gilb.  K.  B.  — Gilbert’s  King’s  Bench. 
Gilb.  Rem,  — Gilbert’s  Remainders. 


Gilb.  Us.  — Gilbert’s  Uses. 

Godb.  — Godbolt’s  Reports. 

Godol.  ; Godolph.  — Godolphin. 

Gods.  Pat.  — Godson  on  Patents. 
Golds.  — Goldsborough’s  Reports. 
Gow. — Gow’s  Reports.  Nisi  Prius. 
Greenw.  — Greenwood  on  Courts. 

Gro.  de  J.  B.  — Grotius  de  Jure  Belli. 
Gwill.  — Gwillim’s  Tithe  Cases. 


H.  — Hilary  Term. 

H.  Bl.  — H.  Black. 

H.  H.  P.  C.  — Hales’s  Hist.  Plac.  Cor. 

H.  P.  C.  — Hales’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 

Hagg.  Adm.  R.  — Haggard’s  Admiralty 
Reports. 

Hagg. ; Hagg.  Con.  Rep.— Haggards  Re- 
ports of  Cases  in  the  Consistory  Court 
of  London. 

Hagg.  Eccl  Rep.  — Haggard’s  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Reports. 

Hale  P.  C. — Hale’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 

Hale's  Sum.  — Hale’s  Summary  of  Pleas 
of  the  Crown. 

Hans.  — Hansard’s  Entries. 

Hans.  Pari.  Deb.  — Hansard’s  Parliamen- 
tary Debates. 

Hard.  — Hardres’s  Reports.  Exchequer. 

Hardw.  — Cases  tempore  Hardwicke. 

Haw.;  Hawk.  P.  C.  — Hawkins’s  Pleas 
of  the  Crown. 

Her. — Herne. 

Het.  — Hetley’s  Reports. 

H.  T. ; Hi.  ; HU.—  Hilary  Term. 

Highm.  Lun.  — Highmore  on  Lunacy. 

Highm.  — H ighmore  on  Mortmain. 

Hob.  — Hobart’s  Reports. 

Holt. — Reports  temp.  Holt. 

Holt  Lib.  — Holt  on  Libel. 

Holt's  N.  P.  Rep.  — Holt’s  Nisi  Prius 
Reports. 

Holt's  Rep.  — Holt’s  Reports. 

Holt  Sh.  — Holt  on  Shipping. 

How.  St.  Tr.:  Howeirs  St.  Tri.—  Howells 
Collection  of  State  Trials. 

Hugh.;  Hugh.  Ent.  — Hughes’s  Entries. 

Humph.  R.  P.  — Humphrey  on  the  Eng- 
lish Law  of  Real  Property. 

Hut.  — Hutton’s  Reports. 


Imp.  C.  P.— Impey’s  Practice,  Common 
Pleas.  , 

Imp.  K.  B.  — Impey’s  Practice,  Kings 
Bench. 

Imp.  Sh.  — Impey’s  Sheriff. 

Imp.  PL  — Impey’s  Pleader. 

Infra,  and  Supra. — (Below,  and  Above.) 
References  to  the  same  division  or 
subdivision. 

Inst.  — Lord  Coke’s  Institutes. 


sutuies.  „ . .... 

Inst.  1,  2,  3.— Justinian’s  Institutes,  lib.  1. 

tit.  2.  sec.  3. 
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J.  $•  W. ; Jac.  §•  W. ; Jac.  Sf  WoXk.—  Jacob 
and  Walker’s  Reports. 

Jan.  Angl.  — Jani  Anglorum. 

Jenh. — Jenkins’s  Reports.  Exchequer. 

1 Jon.  — Sir  William  Jones’s  Reports. 

2 Jon.  — Sir  Thomas  Jones’s  Reports. 

Jud.  — Judgments. 

K.  B. — King’s  Bench. 

K.  C.  R.  — Reports  tempore  King  C. 

Keb.  — Keble’s  Reports.  K.  B. 

Keilw.  — Keilwey’s  Reports. 

Kel.  ; Kely. — Sir  John  Kelynge’s  Re- 
ports. 

Kely.  1,  2.  — William  Kelynge’s  Reports, 

2 parts. 

Ken. — Kennet. 

Keny.  — Kenyon’s  Reports. 

Kit.  — Kitchin  on  Courts. 

L.  C. — Lord  Chancellor. 

La Lane’s  Reports. 

Lamb.  — Lambard’s  Eirenarcha. 

Lat.  — Latch’s  Reports. 

Ld.  H.  — Lord  Hardwicke. 

Ld.  Raym.  — Lord  Raymond. 

Le.  — Ley’s  Reports. 

Leach  ; Lea.  C.  L.  — Leach’s  Crown 
Cases. 

Leon.  — Leonard's  Reports. 

Lev.  — Levinz’s  Reports.  C.  P. 

Lev.  Ent.  — Levinz’s  Entries. 

Lewin,  C.  C.  — Lewin’s  Crown  Cases  on 
Northern  Circuit. 

Lex  Man.  — Lex  Maneriorum. 

Lex  Mercat.  Red.  — Lex  Mercatoria  Re- 
diviva,  by  Beawes. 

Ley.  — Ley’s  Reports. 

Lib.  Ass. — Liber  Assisarum,  or  Pleas  of 
the  Crown. 

Lib.  Feud.  — Liber  Feudorum. 

Lib.  Int.  — Liber  Intrationum.  Old  Book 
of  Entries. 

Lib.  PI.  — Liber  Placitandi. 

Lib.  Reg. — Register  Book. 

Lib.  Rub. — Red  Book. 

Lil. ; LiU.  — Lilly’s  Report  of  Assize. 

Lil.  Abr.  — Lilly’s  Practical  Register. 
Abridgment. 

LiU.  Ent.  — Lilly’s  Entries. 

Lind.  — Lindwood’s  Provinciale. 

Lit. ; Litt.  R.  — Littleton’s  Reports 
Lit.  with  S.  — Littleton,  S.  for  section. 
Lofft.  — LoffVs  Reports. 

Long  Quinto. — Year  Book,  pt.  10. 

Lub.  PI. — Lub6  on  Pleading. 

Lut.  Ent.  — Lutwyche’s  Entries. 

Lutw.  — Lutwyche’s  Reports. 

M.  T.:  Mich.  — Michaelmas  Term. 


M.  £ R- — Manning  and  Ryland’s  King’s 
Bench  Reports. 

MS.  — Manuscript. 

M ^ S. — Maule  and  Selwyn’s  Reports. 

K.  B. 

MS.  C.  C.  R. — Manuscript  Crown  Cases 
• reserved. 

M.  &•  Scott ; Moore  S'.— Moore  and 
Scott.  Reports  of  Cases  argued  in 
Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer. 

MS.  ( JD.) — Manuscript  of  Mr.  Dumford. 
Mad.;  Madd.  Rep. — Maddock’s  Reports 
in  Vice  Chancellor’s  Court. 

Mad.  Chanc. — Maddock’s  Chancery  Prac- 
tice. 

Mad.  Exch.  — Madox’s  History  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Mad.  Form. — Madox’s  Formulare  Angli- 
canum. 

Mai. — Malyne’s  Lex  Mercatoria. 

Man.  Gran.  — Manning  and  Granger’s 

Exchequer  Reports. 

Manw.  — Man  wood’s  Forest  Laws. 

Mar.  — March’s  Reports. 

Mar.  Ins.  — Marshall’s  Insurance. 

Marsh.  — Marshall's  Reports.  Common 
Pleas. 

Mee.  §•  Ros.  — Meeson  and  Roscoe. 

Mer.  R. ; Mer.  Ch.  Rep.  — Merivale’s  Re- 
ports in  Chancery. 

Mir.  — Home’s  Mirror  of  Justices. 

Mireh. — Mireliouse  on  Tithes. 

Mireh.  Adv.  — Mireliouse  on  Advowsons. 
Mitf.  — Mitford’s  Pleading. 

Mo. — Moore’s  Reports. 

Mo. ; Moore  (J.  B.)  Rept  — Moore’s  Re- 
ports. C.  P. 

Mod.;  Modern.—  Modern  Reports,  in 
Law  and  Equity. 

Mod.  C.  — Modern  Cases. 

Mod.  C.  L.  §•  Eq. — Modern  Cases  in  Law 
and  Equity  (8  and  9 Mod.  Rep.) 

Mod.  Int.  — Modus  Intrandi. 

Mod.  ; Mod.  Rep.  ; Modem.  — Modern 
Reports. 

MoU.  ; MoU.  de  Jur.  Mar.—  Molloy  de 
Jure  Maritimo. 

Mont.  B.  L.  ; Bt.  Laws.  — Montagu  s 
Bankrupt  Laws. 

Mont.  §•  Bli.  — Montague  and  Bligh. 

Mon.  Eq.  PI.  — Montagu’s  Equity  Plead- 


ing.  . 

Mon.  Part. — Montagu  on  Partnership. 
Mont.  — Montagu’s  New  Decisions  m 


Bankruptcy.  , 

Mont.  §•  Gregg.  Big.  — Montagu  and 
Gregg’s  Digest  of  Bankrupt  Laws. 

\T  &•  M . Mont.  Maca.  — Montagu  and 


Mac  Arthur. 

M.t  or  Mood.  C.  C.  J?.  — Moody’s  Crow 


n 


M.  &i  A. ; Mont.  &f  Ayr.  — Montagu  and  Cases  reserved.  , 

Ayrton.  Cases  in  Bankruptcy.  Moo.  §■  Malk. ; Moody  §*  M-  ooi  * 

M.  &■  B.  — Montagu  and  Bligh.  and  Mai  kins’s  Nisi  Prius  Reports.  ^ 

M.  §•  K.  — Mylnc  and  Keene.  Mood.  §•  Rob.  — Moody  and  Robinsons 

M.  P-  i Moo.  Pay. — Moore  and  Payne’s  Nisi  Prius  Reports. 

Reports.  C.  P.  Mos.  — Moseley’s  Reports. 
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M.  P.  Ex. — Modern  Practice  Exche- 
quer. 

MS.  Sum. — Lord  Hale's  Summary  of 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  with  Manuscript 
Notes  and  Additions. 

My.  §•  Cr.  — Mylne  and  Craig’s  Chan* 
eery  Reports. 

Myl.  §•  Ket.  — Mylne  and  Keene. 

N.  Beni. — New  Bendloe. 

N.  L.  — Nelson’s  Lutwyche. 

N.  §•  M. ; N.  8f  Man.  ; Nev.  Sf  Man. — 
Neville  and  Manning’s  King’s  Bench 
Reports. 

N.  Nov.  — Novella?  (Juris  Civilis). 

N.  R. ; New  Rep.  — Bosanquet  and  Pul- 
ler’s New  Reports. 

Nar.  Con.  — Nares  on  Convictions. 

Nel.  C.  R.  — Nelson’s  Reports  in  Chan- 
cery. 

Nels.  — Nelson’s  Justice. 

No.  N.  — Novae  Narrationes. 

Nol. ; NoL  P.  L.  — Nolan’s  Poor  Laws. 
Nol.  Rep. — Nolan’s  Reports. 

Nol.  Sett.  — Nolan’s  Settlement  Cases. 
North.  — Northington’s  Reports. 

Noy.  — Noy’s  Reports. 

O.  BenL  — Old  Bendloe. 

Off.  Br. — Officina  Brevium. 

Off.  Ex.  — Office  of  Executors. 

Oldn.  P. — Oldnalls  Welsh  Practice. 

Ord.  Ch.  — Orders  in  Chancery. 

Ord.  Cla.  — Orders,  Lord  Clarendon’s. 

Ow.  — Owen’s  Reports. 

P. j  Pas . (Pascha.) — Easter  Term. 

P.C.  — Pleas  of  the  Crown. 

P.p.i  Pla.  Par. — Placita  Parliamentaria. 
Paley  P.  A.  — Paley’s  Law  of  Principal 
and  Agent. 

Pal.  Con.' — Paley  on  Conviction. 

Pal.  — Palmer’s  Reports.  King’s  Bench. 
Park. — Parker’s  Reports.  Exchequer. 
Park.  Ins.  — Park  on  Insurance. 

Par.  L.  — Shaw’s  Parish  Law. 

Pat.  Mort. — Patch  on  Mortgages. 

Pea.;  Peake's  Rep. — Peake’s  Reports. 

Peak.  Ca.  — Peake’s  Cases  at  Nisi  Prius. 
Peak.  Ev. — Peake’s  Evidence. 

Peckw.  — Peck  well’s  Election  Cases. 

Perk. — Perkins’s  Conveyances. 

Petered.  Ba.  — Pctersdorff  on  Bail. 

PhiR.  Ev.  — Phillips’  Law  of  Evidence. 
PhiUim.;  Phil.  Rep.  — Pliillimore's  Re- 
ports. 

Pig.  — Pigot’s  Recoveries. 

PI.;  Pla.  — Placita. 

PI.  Com.  — Plowden’s  Commentaries  or 
Reports. 

Plow. ; Plowd.  — Plowden’s  Treatise  on 
Tithes. 

Pol.;  Pollexf. — Pollexfen’s  Reports. 

Poph.  — Popham’s  Reports. 

2 Poph.  — Cases  at  the  end  of  Popham’s 
Reports. 


Post,  §•  Ante.  (After,  and  Before.) — Re- 
ferences to  divisions  of  same  title. 

Poie.  Mort.  — Powell  on  Mortgages. 

Pow.  Mort.  by  Cov. — Powell  on  Mortgages, 
by  Coventry. 

Poynt.  Mar.  — Poynteron  Marriages. 

PR.  — Private. 

P.  R.  C.  P.  — Pract.  Register  in  Common 
Pleas. 

Pract.  Chan.—  Practice  in  Chancery.  1672. 
Pract.  Reg.  — Practical  Register  of  Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Pr.  Reg.  Ch. — Practical  Register  in  Chan- 
cery. 

Pre.  Ch.  — Precedents  in  Chancery. 

Pres.  Es.  — Preston  on  Estates. 

Brest.  Abs.  — Prestou  on  Abstracts. 
Prest.Con.  — Preston  on  Conveyancing. 
Pr.;  Pri.  — Price’s  Reports.  Exchequer. 
Priv.  Lond. — Privilegia  Londini. 

Pr.  St. — Private  Statute. 

Pult.  — Pulton  de  Pace  Regis  et  Rcgni. 
1609. 

P.  IV.;  P.  Wms. — Peere  Williams’s  Re- 
ports. 

Quinti  Quinto.  — Year  Book,  5 Hen.  V. 

Q.  War.  — Quo  Warranto. 

R.  — Resolved,  Repealed. 

R.  S.  L.  — Readings  upon  the  Statutes. 
1723. 

Rast.  — Ras tail’s  Entries  and  Statutes. 
Raym.  — Raymond. 

T.  Raym.  — Six  Thomas  Raymond’s  Re- 
ports. 

Ld.  Raym.  — Lord  Raymond’s  Reports. 
Raym.  Ent.  — Lord  Raymond’s  Entries. 
Ree.  E.  L.  — Reeve’s  English  Law. 

Reg.  Brev.  — Register  of  Writs. 

Reg.  Jud.  — Registrum  Judiciale. 

Rey.  PI.  — Regula  Placitandi. 

Rep.  (1,  2,  &c.) — 1,  2,  &c.  Coke’s  Re- 
ports. 

Rep.  Eg.  — Gilbert’s  Reports  in  Equity. 
Rep.  Jur.  — Repertorium  Juridicum. 

Rep.  Q A.  — Reports  tempore  Q.  Anne. 
Rep.  temp.  Finch.  — Finch’s  Reports. 

Ridg.  — Ridgway’s  Reports. 

Rigge  on  Registr.  — Rigge  on  Registering 
Deeds. 

Ritson.  — Ritson’s  Office  of  Constable. 

Ro.  Abr.  — Rolle’s  Abridgment. 

Ro.  Rep.  — Rolle’s  Reports. 

Rob.  — Robinson’s  Entries. 

Rob.  Adm.  — Robinson’s  Admiralty  Re- 
ports. 

Rob.  App.  — Robertson’s  Appeal  Cases. 
Roll.  — Roll  of  the  Term. 

Roll.  $ Roll.  Abr.  — Rolle,  Rep.  and  Abridg- 
ment. 

Rop.  B.  F.  — Roper  on  Husband  and  Wife. 
Ros.  B.  Rep. — Rose’s  Bankruptcy  Reports. 
Rose.  Ev.  — Roscoe  on  Evidence. 

Rose.  Crim.  Ev.  — Roscoe  on  Criminal  Evi- 
dence. 
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Run.  Ejec. — Runnington’s  Ejectment. 
Rust.  — Russell. 

Rum.  Cr.  — Russell  on  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanours. 

Rut*.  ft  AT.  — Russell  and  Mylne's  Chan- 
cery Reports. 

Russ,  ft  Ry.  C.  C.  R.  — Russell  and  Ryan’s 
Crown  Cases  reserved. 

Rushw.  — Rushworth's  Collections. 

Ry.  F.  — Rymer’s  Feeders. 

Ry.  ft  Mo.  — Ryan  and  Moody’s  Reports. 

S. ; Sect.;  §. — Section. 

S.  B.  — Upper  Bench. 

S.  C.  — Same  Case. 

S.  ft  D. — Shaw  and  Dunlop’s  Cases  in 
Court  of  Session. 

S.  ft  L. ; Sch.  ft  Lef  — Schoales  and  Le- 
froy’s  Reports.  Chancery,  in  Ireland. 

S.  ft  St.;  Sim.  ft  St. — Simon’s  and  Stuart’s 
Reports.  V.  C.  Court. 

Salk.  — Salkeld’s  Reports. 

Sand.  U.  T.  — Sanders  on  Uses  and  Trusts. 
SauncL  — Saunders’s  Reports. 

Sao.  — Savile’s  Reports. 

Say.  — Sayer’s  Reports. 

Sel.  Ca.  Ch.  — Select  Cases  in  Chancery. 
Seld.  — Selden. 

Seld.  Tit.  of  Hon.  — Selden’s  Titles  of 
Honour. 

Sel  Pr.  — Sellon’s  Practice. 

Selto.  N.  P.  — Selwyn’s  Law  of  Nisi  Prius. 
Sem.  — Semble,  seems. 

Sees.  Ca Sessions  Cases. 

Sets.  Pap.  — The  Old  Baily  Sessions  Pa- 
pers. 

Sett,  ft  Rem.  — Cases  in  K.  B.  concerning 
Settlements  and  Removals. 

Shaw.  — Shaw’s  Justice. 

Shaw  P.  L.  — Shaw’s  Parish  Law. 

Shep.  Touchst.  — Sheppard’s  Touchstone. 
Show.  — Shower’s  Reports. 

Show.  P.  C.  — Shower’s  Cases  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

Sid.  — Siderfin’s  Reports. 

Sim.  — Simons’s  Reports  of  Cases  in  Chan- 
cery. 

Sim.  ft  Stu.  — Simons’s  and  Stuart’s  Re- 
ports in  the  Vice  Chancellor’s  Court. 

Simeon Simeon  on  Elections. 

Skin.  — Skinner’s  Reports. 

Smith.  — Smith’s  Reports. 

Som.  — Somers,  Soraner. 

Spel  — Spelman. 

S.  C.  C.  — Select  Chancery  Cases. 

S.  P.  — Same  Point. 

St.Ca.  — Stillingfleet’s  Cases. 

St.  T.  — State  Trials. 

Sta.  — Starkie. 

Stark.  C.  L.  — Starkie’s  Criminal  Law. 
Stark.  C.  P.  — Starkie’s  Criminal  Pleading. 
Stark.  Ev.  — Starkie  on  Evidence. 

Stark.  N.  P. — Starkie’s  Nisi  Prius  Reports. 
Staunf.  P.  C.  ft  Pr.  — Staunford’s  Pleas  of 
the  Crown  and  Prerogative. 

Stat.  W.,  or  W,  — Statutes  Westminster. 


Steph.  Plead.  — Stephen  on  Pleading. 

Str. ; Stra.  — Strange’s  Reports  in  Law 
and  Equity. 

Sty.  — Style’s  Reports. 

Sug.  Pow.  — Sugden  on  Powers. 

Sug.  Ven. ; Sugden' s Vend,  ft  Purch.  — 
Sugden’s  Law  of  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers. 

Sic. ; Swanst.  — Swanston’s  Reports  in 
Chancery. 

Swin.  — Swinburne  on  Wills. 

T.  R. — Term.  Rep.,  Teste  Rege. 

T.  R.  E.t  or  T.  E.  R.  — Tempore  Regis 
Edwardi. 

Talb.  — Cases  tempore  Lord  Talbot. 

Taun.  — Taunton’s  Reports.  C.  P. 

Terms  of  the  L.  — Terms  of  the  Law. 

Th.  Dig.  — Theloall’s  Digest 
Th.  Br. — Thesaurus  Brevium. 

Tidd.  App. — Tidd’s  Appendix. 

Tidd.  Co.  — Tidd’s  Costs. 

TidcTs  Pr.  — Tidd’s  Practice. 

Tol.  Ex.  — Toller’s  Executors. 

Tom.  Did.  — Tomlin’s  Law  Dictionary. 
Too.  M.  M.  — Toone’s  Magistrates’  Manual. 
Too.  Ov.  G.  — Toone’s  Overseers’  Guide. 
Toth.  — Tothill’8  Reports. 

Town's  Jud.  — Townsend’s  Judgments. 

Tr.  Eq.  — Treatise  of  Equity. 

Trem.  — Tremaine’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 
Tri.  per  Pais.  — Trials  per  Pais. 

Trin.  — Trinity  Term. 

Trye.  — Trye’s  Jus.  Filazarii. 

Turn. — Turner’s  (Ch.)  Reports. 

Tyr.  ft  Tynd.  Dig.  — Tyrwhitt  and  Tyn- 
dale's  Digest  of  Statutes. 

Tyrr.  Sugg.  — Tyrrell’s  Suggestions. 

Tyrw. — Tyrwhitt’s  Exchequer  Reports. 
Tyrw.  ft  Gran. — Tyrwhitt  and  Granger’s 
Exchequer  Reports. 

V.  ft  B. ; Ves.  ft  B. ; Ves.  ft  Beam.  — Vesey 
and  Beame’s  Reports  in  Chancery. 

V.  C.  — Vice  Chancellor. 

Vaugh.  — Vaughan’s  Reports. 

Vent.  — Ventris’s  Reports. 

Vem.  — Vernon’s  Reports  in  Chancery. 
Ves.  ten.  — Vesey’s  (sen. ) Reports  in  Chan- 
cery. 

Ves.;  Ves.  jun.  — Vesey’s  (jun  ) Reports 
in  Chancery. 

Vet.  Ent.  — Old  B.  Entries. 

Vet.  N.  B.  — Old  Nat.  Brevium. 

Vet.  — Vezey’s  Reports. 

Vxd.  — Vidian’s  Entries. 

Vin.  — Viner. 

Vin.  Abr.  — Viner’s  Abridgment. 

Vin.  Inst.  — Viner’s  Institutes. 

W.  1.  W.  2.  — Statutes  Westminster,  1,2. 
W.  ftS.  — Wilson  and  Shaw. 

Wat.  Cop.  — Watkins’s  Copyholds. 

Wats.  — Watson  on  Awards ; or,  Watson’s 
Sheriff. 

Wats.  Cl.  — Watson’s  Clergyman’s  Law. 
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Wat*.  P.  — Watson’s  Partnership. 

Went.  E.;  Went.  Off. ; Went.  Off.  Ex.  — 
Wentworth’s  Office,  and  Duty  of  Exe- 
cutors. 

Wight. — Wightwick’s  Reports. 

WiL;  Wilt.  — Wilson’s  Reports  in  Chan- 
cery. 

Will  R. — Willes’s  Reports. 

Wils.  §•  Sh. — Wilson  and  Sliaw’s  Reports 
of  Cases  in  House  of  Lords. 

IFin. — Winch’s  Reports.  Common  Pleas. 
1757. 

Wi.  Ent.  — Winch’s  Entries. 

Wmt.  Just.  — Williams’s  Justice. 

Wmt.  Prec.  — Williams’s  Precedents. 

Wmt.  — Williams’s  Rep.,  or  Peere  Wil- 
liams. 


Wood If.  — Woodfall’s  Law  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Wr.  Ten.  — Wright’s  Tenures. 

Wy.  Pr.  R.  — Wyatt’s  Practical  Register. 

Y.  B. ; Yt.  B.  — Year  Books.  The  Year 
Books  are  quoted  by  the  Year  of  each 
King’s  Reign,  the  folio,  page  and  number 
of  the  Plea  in  the  page,  except  par.  5, 
Liber  Assisarum,  for  which  see  “ Ass.” 
or  “ Lib.  Ass.”  ante. 

Y.  C.  P.  — Precedents  of  Proceedings  on 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  Act,  published 
July  1822. 

Yelv. — Yelverton’s  Reports. 

Young*  §*  J.  — Younge  and  Jervis's  Ex- 
chequer Reports. 


Wood'*  Intt. — Wood’s  Institutes. 

“ The  modes  of  quoting  the  Civil  and  Canon  Laws. — ThelxsTiTUTiONS 
are  contained  in  four  Books : each  Book  is  divided  into  Titles ; and  each 
Title  into  paragraphs ; of  which  the  first,  described  by  the  Letters  pr. 
or  princip . is  not  numbered.  The  Digests  or  Pandects  are  in  fifty 
Books:  each  Book  is  distributed  into  Titles  ; each  Title  into  Laws  ; and, 
very  frequently,  Laws  into  Paragraphs,  of  which  the  first  is  not  numbered. 
The  Code  is  comprised  in  twelve  Books : each  of  which  is  divided,  like  the 
Digests,  into  Titles  and  Laws;  and,  sometimes,  Laws  into  Paragraphs.  The 
Novels  are  distinguished  by  their  Number,  Chapter,  and  Paragraph. 

“ The  old  way  of  quoting  was  much  more  tro.ublesome,  by  only  mention- 
ing the  Number,  or  initial  Words,  of  the  Paragraph  or  Law,  without  ex- 
pressing the  number  either  of  Book  or  Title.  Thus,  § si  adversusy  \2Inst. 
de  Nuptiis , means  the  12th  Paragraph  of  the  Title  in  the  Institutions  de 
Nuptiis,  which  Paragraph  begins  with  the  Words  si  adversus ; and  which 
a modern  Civilian  would  cite  thus,  1.1.  10.  12.  So  1.  $0  Z>.  de  It.  J. 
signifies  the  30th  Law  of  the  Title  in  the  Digests  de  Regulis  duns: 
according  to  the  modern  way  thus,  D.  50.  17.  30.  Again, /.  5.  5 3.  Jf. 
de  Jurejur.  means  the  3d  Paragraph  of  the  5th  Law  of  the  Title  m the 
Digests  de  Jurejurando : better  thus,  D.  12.  2.  5.  3.  And  here  note,  * 
the  Digests  are  sometimes  referred  to,  as  in  the  last  instance,  by  a doub  e » 
and  at  other  times  by  the  Greek  II  or  tt. 

« The  method  of  quoting  the  Roman  Canon  Law  is  as  follows,  lhe 
Decree,  as  said  above,  consists  of  three  Parts  ; of  which  the  first  contains 
101  Distinctions,  each  Distinction  being  subdivided  into  Canons:  thus, 
1 dist.  c . 3.  Lex  (or  1 d.  Lex ) is  the  first  Distinction,  and  3d  Canon, 
beginning  with  the  word  Lex.  The  second  part  of  the  Decree  contains 
36  Causes;  each  Cause  comprehending  several  Questions,  and  each 
Question  several  Canons : thus  3.  qu.  9.  c . 2.  Caveant  is  Cause  the 3 , 
Question  the  9th,  and  Canon  the  2d,  beginning  with  Caveant.  lhe 
third  part  of  the  Decree  contains  5 Distinctions,  and  is  quoted  as  the  first 
part,  with  the  addition  of  the  words  de  Consecratione  ; thus,  de  Consecr. 
dist.  2.  can.  Quia  corpus  (or,  can.  Quia  corpus  35.  dist.  2 . d.  Consecr .) 
means  the  2d  Distinction,  and  the  35th  Canon  of  the  Treatise  de  Conse- 


cratione, which  Canon  begins  with  Quia  corpus . . 

“ The  Decretals  are  in  three  Parts ; of  which  the  first  contains 
Gregory's  Decretals  in  5 Books ; each  Book  being  divided  into  1 ltles, 
and  each  Title  into  Chapters:  and  these  are  cited  by  the  name  of  the 
title,  and  the  number  of  the  chapter,  with  the  addition  of  the  wor  x a, 
or  the  capital  letter  X : thus,  c.  3.  Extra  de  Usuris  ; is  the  3d  Chapter 
of  the  Title  in  Gregory’s  Decretals,  which  is  inscribed  de  l suns  ; \\  1 
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Title,  by  looking  into  the  Index,  is  found  to  be  the  19th  of  the  5th  Book. 
Thus  also,  c.  cum  contingat . 36  X de  Offic . fy  Pot  Jud,  Del.  is  the  36th 
Chapter,  beginning  with  Cum  contingat  of  the  Title,  in  Gregory’s  De- 
cretals, which  is  inscribed  de  Officio  et  Potestate  Judicis  Delegati ; and 
which,  by  consulting  the  Index,  we  find  is  the  29th  Title  of  the  1st  Book. 
The  Sixth  Decretal,  and  the  Clementine  Constitutions,  each  consisting 
of  5 Books,  are  quoted  in  the  same  manner  as  Gregory’s  Decretals ; only, 
instead  of  Extra  or  X , there  is  subjoined  in  sexto  or  in  6,  and  in  Cle •• 
mentinis  or  in  Clem . according  as  either  part  is  referred  to:  thus,  c.  Si gra - 
tiosc  5 de  Rescrip,  in  6,  is  the  5th  Chapter,  beginning  with  Si  gratiose , of 
the  Title  de  Rescriptis,  in  the  6th  Decretal ; the  Title  so  inscribed  being  the 
3d  of  the  1st  Book : and  Clem.  1.  de  Sent,  et  Re  Judic.  (or,  de  Sent,  et 
R.  J.  ut  calumniis , in  Clem .)  (or,  c.  ut  calumniis  1.  de  Sent,  et  R.  J.  in 
Clem.)  is  the  first  Chapter  of  the  Clementine  Constitutions,  under  the  Title 
de  Sententia  et  Re  Judicata  ; which  Chapter  begins  with  Ut  calumniis , 
and  belongs  to  the  xith  Title  of  the  2d  Book. 

“ The  Extravagants  of  John  the  22d  are  contained  in  one  Book, 
divided  into  14  Titles : thus,  Extravag . Ad  Conditorem , Joh.  22.  de  V.S. 
means  the  Chapter,  beginning  with  Ad  Conditorem , of  the  Extravagants 
of  John  22d  ; Title,  de  Vcrborum  Significationibus.  Lastly,  the  Extrava- 
gants of  later  Popes  are  called  Communes , being  distributed  into  5 Books, 
and  these  again  into  Titles  and  Chapters  : thus  Extravag.  Commun . c. 
Salvator,  de  Prcebend.  is  the  Chapter  beginning  with  Salvator,  among 
the  Extravagantes  Communes  ; Title,  de  Prcebendis .”  — Bibliotheca 
Legum.  See  Dr.  Hallifax’s  Analysis  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  and 
Butler’s  Horae  Juridicae  Subsecivae. 

LAY  DOWN.  To  arrange  the  pages  of  a sheet,  or  of  a half  sheet 
upon  the  imposing  stone  in  their  proper  order,  and  to  take  the  page 
papers  from  under  them.  See  Imposing. 

In  the  warehouse  this  term  is  used  to  denote  the  placing  the  printed 
sheets  of  a work  upon  the  gathering  table  in  their  proper  order,  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  them  together  into  complete  books. 

When  a long  number  has  been  printed,  the  warehouseman  generally 
lays  down  a bundle  only  of  each  signature,  that  the  heaps  may  not  be  too 
high  for  the  boys  to  reach  the  top  sheet  in  gathering. 

The  first  sheet  in  the  gathering  is  laid  down  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  table  at  the  left  hand,  and  the  succeeding  sheets  follow  to  the  right 
in  regular  order,  with  the  signature  to  the  front  of  the  table.  The 
person  who  lays  them  down  should  run  the  signature  page  over  in  each 
heap  to  see  that  they  all  lie  the  same  way,  and  have  not  been  turned  in 
knocking  up,  or  piling  away,  which,  when  it  happens,  and  passes  undis- 
covered, causes  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  collating.  See  Gathering. 

lay  LETTER.  The  Laying  of  Letter , or,  To  lay  Letter,  is  the 
putting  of  new  types  into  cases,  in  their  proper  situations. 

When  a new  fount  of  types  has  to  be  laid,  the  first  consideration  is,  are 
there  new  cases  for  it,  or  are  there  any  spare  cases  in  the  house,  or 
are  there  any  that  can  be  appropriated  to  it;  and,  how  many  pairs  are  to 
be  occupied  with  it?  If  it  be  for  a work  to  be  done  by  a companionship, 
each  compositor  takes  his  proportionate  share,  and  lays  the  letter  for  his 
own  use : or,  it  may  be  an  addition  to  a fount  already  in  work  ; in  which 
case  also  each  takes  his  share,  as  it  is  looked  on  as  more  advantageous  to 
lay  letter  than  to  distribute,  particularly  if  it  be  of  a small  size.  After 
having  put  the  letter  into  the  cases,  and  set  it  up  as  close  as  possible, 
there  will  be  found  many  superabundant  sorts ; these  are  put  into  a pair 
of  fount  eases,  aud  the  compositors  generally  make  their  cases  even,  that 
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is,  take  out  their  superfluous  sorts.  If  the  fount  cases  will  not  contain 
all  the  sorts,  the  remainder  are  put  into  coffins,  and  placed  in  a basket 
or  a letter  box  ; if  there  should  not  be  any  fount  cases,  then  all  the  spare 
sorts  are  put  into  coffins.  The  overseer  should  then  be  informed  of  the 
state  of  the  fount,  so  that  the  house  may  cast  up  to  the  surplus  sorts,  if 
thought  necessary. 

I would  not  advise  the  laying  of  many  pairs  of  cases  with  a moderate 
sized  fount,  as  an  additional  pair  or  two  can  be  easily  made  at  any  time. 

Where  the  letter  founder  has  tied  up  in  one  piece  more  than  one  sort, 
I would  recommend  the  compositor  to  put  the  piece  upon  a galley,  or 
he  will  mix  the  sorts,  and  give  himself  and  the  house  unnecessary  trouble 
in  his  proof ; using  a composing  rule  will  save  him  trouble. 

LAY  ON.  A phrase  used  for  the  number  of  books  to  be  printed. 
Thus  they  say,  There  is  1000,  2000,  3000,  &c.  Laid  on. — M.  We  also 

use  the  phrase,  but  without  any  regard  to  number ; as,  such  a press  is 
going  to  lay  a form  on — such  a press  has  laid  a form  on  — What  form 
shall  we  lay  on  ? 

It  is  usual,  when  a work  is  printed  in  sheets,  to  take  the  inner  form 
first ; the  only  motive,  to  iny  knowledge,  for  this  custom  is,  that,  where 
there  are  many  presses  at  work,  it  prevents  the  pressmen  taking  advan- 
tage of  each  other,  by  those  who  are  first  off  choosing  the  form  that  has 
the  least  difficulty  in  working.  An  old  reason  assigned  for  this  practice 
is,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  the  bookbinders  in  beating  the  book,  prepa- 
ratory to  binding  it ; as  the  indentions  of  the  type3  face  each  other,  and 
are  more  easily  made  smooth  ; but  the  indentions  would  face  each  other 
equally  if  the  usual  order  of  working  the  forms  were  reversed.  When 
there  are  wood  cuts  in  one  form,  and  none  in  the  other,  then  the  form 
without  cuts  should  be  worked  first ; as  working  the  cuts  last  prevents 
the  indention  of  the  typesappearing  on  the  engraving,  which  would  other- 
wise necessarily  take  place  to  its  prejudice. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  printing  at  machines,  where  a boy  lays  a 
sheet  on  a board,  or  on  a travelling  web,  in  order  to  its  being  conveyed 
round  the  cylinders  to  be  printed. 

LAY  IN  SHEETS.  When  the  pressman  lays  sheets  on  the  tympan, 
it  is  stiled  Laying  in  Sheets . — M,  The  term  is  now  obsolete. 

LAY  OUT  SHEETS.  When  the  pressman  takes  sheets  off  the 
tympan,  and  lays  them  on  the  heap,  it  is  stiled  Laying  out  Sheets . — M. 
Obsolete. 

LAY-UP.  Before  the  letter  of  a worked-off  form  is  distributed,  or 
before  it  is  cleared  away,  if  the  work  be  finished  it  is  unlocked  upon  a board 
laid  in  the  trough,  and  well  rinsed  with  water,  while  the  compositor  keeps 
working  the  pages  backward  and  forward  with  his  hands,  and  continues 
pouring  water  on  them  till  the  lye  and  ink  are  washed  away,  and  the 
water  runs  off  clear : this  is  termed  laying-up. 

The  board  should  always  be  washed  clean  on  its  upper  side  before  the 
form  is  laid  upon  it. 

LEADERS.  Between  the  ends  of  the  lines  and  the  figures  of  refer- 
ence, in  indexes,  contents,  in  many  tables,  and  accounts,  are  placed, 
sometimes  full  points,  sometimes  hyphens,  metal  rules, or  dotted  quadrats; 
all  these,  without  distinction,  are  termed  Leader's,  Full  points  with  a 
sufficient  space  between  them,  or  dotted  quadrats,  are  now  generally  used, 
being  looked  upon  as  neater  than  hyphens  or  metal  rules. 

LEADS.  These  articles  are  called  leads  by  printers,  and  space  lines 
by  type  founders.  See  Space  Lines. 

Lean.  See  Beat  Lean. — M. 
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LEAN  FACE.  A letter  whose  stems  and  other  strokes  have  not 
their  full  width. — M.  As  now  understood,  a letter  of  slender  proportions 
compared  to  its  height. — See  Types. 

LECTURES.  5 8c  6 W.  4.  c.  65.  “ An  act  for  preventing  the  Publication  of 
Lectures  without  Consent. 

s.  1.  “Whereas  Printers,  Publishers,  and  other  Persons  have  frequently  taken  the 
Liberty  of  printing  and  publishing  Lectures  delivered  upon  divers  Subjects,  without  the 
Consent  of  the  Authors  of  such  Lectures,  or  the  Persons  delivering  the  same  in  public, 
to  the  great  Detriment  of  such  Authors  and  Lecturers  : Be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  First  Day  of  September  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five  the  Author  of  any  Lecture  or  Lectures,  or  the  Person  to  whom 
he  hath  sold  or  otherwise  conveyed  the  Copy  thereof,  in  order  to  deliver  the  same  in 
any  School,  Seminary,  Institution,  or  other  Place,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  shall  have 
the  sole  Right  and  Liberty  of  printing  and  publishing  such  Lecture  or  Lectures ; and 
that  if  any  Person  shall,  by  taking  down  the  same  in  Short  Hand  or  otherwise  in  Writ- 
ing, or  in  any  other  Way  obtain  or  make  a Copy  of  such  Lecture  or  Lectures,  and  shall 
print  or  lithograph  or  otherwise  copy  and  publish  the  same,  or  cause  the  same  to  be 
printed,  lithographed,  or  otherwise  copied  and  published,  without  Leave  of  the  Author 
thereof,  or  of  the  Persons  to  whom  the  Author  thereof  hath  sold  or  otherwise  conveyed 
the  same,  and  every  Person  who,  know  ing  the  same  to  have  been  printed  or  copied  and 
published  without  such  Consent,  shall  sell,  publish,  or  expose  to  sale,  or  cause  to  be 
sold,  published,  or  exposed  to  sale,  any  such  Lecture  or  Lectures  shall  forfeit  such 
printed  or  otherwise  copied  Lecture  or  Lectures,  or  Parts  thereof,  together  with  One 
Penny  for  every  Sheet  thereof  which  shall  be  found  in  his  Custody,  either  printed,  litho- 
graphed, or  copied,  or  printing,  lithographing,  or  copying,  published  or  exposed  to  sale, 
contrary  to  the  true  Intent  and  Meaning  of  this  Act,  the  one  Moiety  thereof  to  His 
Majesty,  His  Heirs  or  Successors,  and  the  other  Moiety  thereof  to  any  Person  who 
shall  sue  for  the  same,  to  be  recovered  in  any  of  His  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Record  in 
Westminster , by  Action  of  Debt,  Bill,  Plaint,  or  Information,  in  which  no  Wager  of 
Law,  Essoign,  Privilege,  or  Protection,  or  more  than  One  Imparlance,  shall  be  allowed. 

s.  2.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  Printer  or  Publisher  of  any  Newspaper 
who  shall,  without  such  Leave  as  aforesaid,  print  and  publish  in  such  Newspaper  any 
Lecture  or  Lectures,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a Person  printing  and  publishing 
without  Leave  within  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  and  liable  to  the  aforesaid  Forfeitures 
and  Penalties  in  respect  of  such  printing  and  publishing. 

s.  8.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  Person  allowed  for  certain  Fee  or  Reward, 
or  otherwise,  to  attend  and  be  present  at  any  Lecture  delivered  in  any  Place,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  licensed  or  to  have  Leave  to  print,  copy,  and  publish  such 
Lectures,  only  because  of  having  Leave  to  attend  such  Lecture  or  Lectures. 

s.  4.  “ Provided  always,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  prohibit  any  Per- 
son from  printing,  copying,  and  publishing  any  Lecture  or  Lectures  which  have  or  shall 
have  been  printed  and  published  with  Leave  of  the  Authors  thereof  or  their  Assignees, 
and  whereof  the  Time  hath  or  shall  have  expired  within  which  the  sole  Right  to  print 
and  publish  the  same  is  given  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  Eighth  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne  [c.  19.],  intituled  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning , by  vesting  the  Copies 
of  printed  Books  in  the  Authors  or  Purchasers  of  such  Copies  during  the  Times  therein  men- 
tioned, and  by  another  Act  passed  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Year  of  the  lleign  of  King  George 
the  Third  [c.  156.],  intituled  An  Act  to  amend  the  several  Acts  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Learning , by  securing  the  Copies  and  Copyright  of  printed  Books  to  the  Authors  of  such 
Bookst  or  the'.r  Assigns , or  to  any  Lectures  which  have  been  printed  or  published  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act 

*•  5.  “ Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  any  Lecture  or 
Lectures,  or  the  printing,  copying,  or  publishing  any  Lecture  or  Lectures,  or  Parts 
thereof,  of  the  delivering  of  which  Notice  in  Writing  shall  not  have  been  given  to  Two 
Justices  living  within  Five  Miles  from  the  Place  where  such  Lecture  or  Lectures 
s^all  be  delivered  Two  Days  at  the  least  before  delivering  the  same,  or  to  any  Lecture 
or  Lectures  delivered  in  any  University  or  public  School  or  College,  or  on  any  public 
Foundation,  or  by  any  Individual  in  virtue  of  or  according  to  any  Gift,  Endowment, 
or  Foundation ; and  that  the  Law  relating  thereto  shall  remain  the  same  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  passed.” 

LETTER  BOARD.  In  Moxon’s  time  both  the  letter  board  and  the 
paper  board  were  made  alike,  similar  to  the  present  paper  board  ; and 
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he  strongly  recommended  to  have  the  board  made  of  one  piece,  without 
a joint : they-  are  now  different  from  each  other.  The  letter  board  is 
made  of  two  deals,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  the  smallest  size  allows  a 
demy  chase  to  lie  upon  it  without  hanging  over  the  edges ; the  deals  are 
joined  together  on  the  under  side  by  two  dovetailed  tapering  tongues 
inserted  into  dovetailed  tapering  grooves,  the  contrary  way  to  each  other ; 
and  these  tongues  project  below  the  bottom,  so  as  to  serve  as  feet  for  the 
board,  to  a depth  rather  more  than  equal  to  the  height  of  letter,  and 
allow  the  board  to  be  placed  upon  a bulk,  or  upon  another  letter  board, 
upon  which  pages  or  small  jobs  are  placed,  without  the  bottom  of  the 
board  touching  the  face  of  the  type.  If  the  boards  shrink,  or  the  joint 
opens,  the  aperture  can  be  immediately  closed  up  again,  by  striking  the 
edges  with  a mallet,  and  driving  the  tongues  up  tight. 

The  usual  sizes  of  letter  boards  in  a printing  office  are  Demy  and 
Royal ; but  when  works  on  larger  paper  are  printed,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  boards  of  a corresponding  size.  The  Demy  boards  are  26  inches 
by  22 ; the  Royal  30  inches  by  26. 

LETTER  BRUSH.  A brush  used  in  composing  rooms,  something 
like  a polishing  brush  for  shoes,  but  not  quite  so  large ; with  which  to 
brush  dust  off  forms  before  they  are  taken  to  the  proof  press  to  have  a 
proof  pulled,  and  before  they  are  taken  into  the  press  room  to  be 
worked.  Every  press  ought  also  to  have  one,  that  if  any  dust,  or  particles 
of  dirt,  get  upon  the  face  of  the  letter,  they  may  be  brushed  off. 

LETTER  FOUNDERS.  By  the  Act  of  the  39th  of  George  3.  cap.  79.  a.  25. 
it  is  enacted,  “ That  from  and  after  the  Expiration  of  Forty  Days  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  every  Person  carrying  on  the  Business  of  a Letter  Founder,  or  Maker  or 
Seller  of  Types  for  Printing,  or  of  Printing  Presses,  shall  cause  Notice  of  his  or  her 
Intention  to  carry  on  such  Business  to  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the 
County,  Stewartry,  Riding,  Division,  City,  Borough,  Town,  or  Place,  where  such 
Person  shall  propose  to  carry  on  such  Business,  or  his  Deputy,  in  the  Form  prescribed 
in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act  annexed  ; and  such  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  or  his  Deputy, 
shall,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  thereupon  to  grant  a Certificate  in  the 
Form  also  prescribed  in  the  said  Schedule,  for  which  such  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  or  his 
Deputy,  shall  receive  a Fee  of  One  Shilling,  and  no  more,  and  shall  file  such  Notice,  and 
transmit  an  attested  Copy  thereof  to  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State ; 
and  every  Person  who  shall,  after  the  Expiration  of  the  said  Forty  Days,  carry  on  such 
Business,  or  make  or  sell  any  Type  for  Printing,  or  Printing  Press,  without  having 
given  such  Notice,  and  obtained  such  Certificate,  shall  forfeit  and  lose  the  Sum  of  Twenty 
Pound*. 

s.  26.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  Person  who  shall  sell  Types  for  Print- 
ing, or  Printing  Presses,  as  aforesaid,  shall  keep  a fair  Account  in  Writing  of  all  Per- 
sons to  whom  any  such  Types  or  Presses  shall  be  sold,  and  shall  produce  such  Accounts 
to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  who  shall  require  the  same ; and  if  such  Person  shall  neglect 
to  keep  such  Account,  or  shall  refuse  to  produce  the  same  to  any  such  Justice,  on  De- 
mand in  Writing  to  inspect  the  same,  such  Person  shall  forfeit  and  lose,  for  such  Offence, 
the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds.”  See  Certificate. 

Forms. 

“VI.  FORM  of  Notice  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace , that  any  Person  carries  oh  the  Busi~ 
ness  of  a Letter  Founder , or  Maker  or  Seller  of  Types  for  Printing , or  of  Printing 
Presses. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  [as  the  Case  may  6e],  or  bis  Deputy. 

I A.B.  of  do  hereby  declare,  That  I intend  to  carry  on  the 

Business  of  a Letter  Founder  or  Maker  or  Seller  of  Types  for  Printing,  or  of  Printing 
Presses  [as  the  Case  may  be],  at  and  I hereby  require  this  Notice 

to  be  entered  in  pursuance  of  an  Act,  passed  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  [set  forth  the  Title  of  the  Act]. 

Signed  in  the  Presence  "1 
of  ) 

“ VII.  FORM  of  Certificate  that  the  above  Notice  has  been  given. 

I G.  H.  Clerk  [or  Deputy  Clerk]  of  the  Peace  for  [os  the  Case  may  be],  do  hereby  cer- 
tify, That  A.  B.  of  hath  delivered  to  me  a Notice  in  Wanting, 
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appearing  to  be  signed  by  him,  and  attested  by  E.  F.  as  a Witness  to  his  signing  the 
same,  that  he  intends  to  carry  on  the  Business  of  a Letter  Founder,  or  Maker  or  Seller 
of  Types  for  Printing,  or  of  Printing  Presses,  at  and  which 

Notice  he  has  required  to  be  entered  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Year  of 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  [set  forth  the  Title  of  the  Act]. 

Witness  my  Hand,  this  Day  of 

LETTER  HANGS.  If  the  compositor  has  been  careless  in  empty- 
ing his  composing  stick,  so  as  to  set  the  letter  loosely  down  in  the  galley, 
and  they  stand  not  perfectly  square  and  upright,  the  Letter  Hangs:  or 
if  after  overrunning  on  the  correcting  stone  he  has  not  set  his  letter  in  a 
square  position  again,  before  he  locks  up  (for  we  may  suppose  when  the 
pages  are  opened  the  letter  stands  loose,  and  more  or  less  out  of  square), 
so  then,  the  matter  standing  thus  out  of  square,  is  said  to  Hang . — M. 

LIBELS,  blasphemous  and  seditious.  Act  60  Geo.  3.  cap.  8.  — For  the  more  effectual 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Blasphemous  and  Seditious  Libels. 

Commences  by  declaring  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  more  effectual  provision  for  the 
punishment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels ; and  then  proceeds  to  enact,  “ That 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  every  Case  in  which  any  Verdict  or  Judgment 
by  default  shall  be  had  against  any  Person  for  composing,  printing,  or  publishing  any 
blasphemous  Libel,  or  any  seditious  Libel,  tending  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  the 
Person  of  His  Majesty,  his  Heirs  or  Successors,  or  the  Regent,  or  the  Government  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  by  Law  established,  or  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  to  excite  His  Majesty’s  Subjects  to  attempt  the  Alteration  of  any  Matter  in 
Church  or  State  as  by  Law  established,  otherwise  than  by  lawful  Means,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  Judge,  or  the  Court  before  whom  or  in  which  such  Verdict  shall  have  been 
given,  or  the  Court  in  which  such  Judgment  by  default  shall  be  had,  to  make  an  Order 
for  the  Seizure  and  carrying  away  and  detaining  in  safe  Custody,  in  such  Manner  as 
shall  be  directed  in  such  Order,  all  Copies  of  the  Libel  which  shall  be  in  the  Possession 
of  the  Person  against  whom  such  Verdict  or  Judgment  shall  have  been  had,  or  in  the 
Possession  of  any  other  Person  named  in  the  Order  for  his  Use  ; Evidence  upon  Oath 
having  been  previously  given  to  the  Satisfaction  of  such  Court  or  Judge,  that  a Copy 
or  Copies  of  the  said  Libel  is  or  are  in  the  Possession  of  such  other  Person  for  the  Use 
of  the  Person  against  whom  such  Verdict  or  Judgment  shall  have  been  had  as  aforesaid ; 
and  in  every  such  Case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  for  any  Con- 
stable or  other  Peace-officer  acting  under  any  such  Order,  or  for  any  Person  or  Persons 
acting  with  or  in  aid  of  any  such  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Constable,  or  other  Peace-officer, 
to  search  for  any  Copies  of  such  Libel  in  any  House,  Building,  or  other  Place  what- 
soever belonging  to  the  Person  against  whom  any  such  Verdict  or  Judgment  shall  have 
been  had,  or  to  any  other  Person  so  named,  in  whose  Possession  any  Copies  of  any  such 
Libel,  belonging  to  the  Person  against  whom  any  such  Verdict  or  Judgment  shall  have 
been  had,  shall  be  ; and  in  case  Admission  shall  be  refused  or  not  obtained  within  a reason- 
able Time  after  it  shall  have  been  first  demanded,  to  enter  by  force  by  Day  into  any 
such  House,  Building,  or  Place  whatsoever,  and  to  carry  away  all  Copies  of  the  Libel 
there  found,  and  to  detain  the  same  in  safe  Custody  until  the  same  shall  be  restored 
under  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  or  disposed  of  according  to  any  further  Order  made  in 
relation  thereto. 

s.  2.  “ That  if  in  any  such  Case  as  aforesaid  Judgment  shall  be  arrested,  or  if,  after 
Judgment  shall  have  been  entered,  the  same  shall  be  reversed  upon  any  Writ  of  Error, 
all  Copies  so  seized  shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  the  Person  or  Persons  from  whom 
the  same  shall  have  been  so  taken  as  aforesaid,  free  of  all  Charge  and  Expence,  and 
without  the  Payment  of  any  Pees  whatever  ; and  in  every  Case  in  which  final  Judg- 
ment shall  be  entered  upon  the  Verdict  so  found  against  the  Person  or  Persons  charged 
with  liavjpg  composed,  printed,  or  published  such  Libel,  then  all  Copies  so  seized  shall 
be  disposed  of  as  the  Court  in  which  such  Judgment  shall  be  given  shall  order  and 
direct. 

s.  3.  “ Provided  that  in  Scotland,  in  every  Case  in  which  any  Person  or  Persons  shall 
be  found  Guilty  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  of  composing,  printing,  or  publishing 
any  blasphemous  or  seditious  Libel,  or  where  Sentence  of  Fugitation  shall  have  been 
pronounced  against  any  Person  or  Persons,  in  consequence  of  their  failing  to  appear  to 
answer  to  any  Indictment  charging  them  with  having  composed,  printed,  or  published 
any  such  Libel,  then  and  in  either  of  such  Cases,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
Court  to  make  an  Order  for  the  Seizure,  carrying  away,  and  detaining  in  safe  Custody, 
all  Copies  of  the  Libel  in  the  Possession  of  any  such  Person  or  Persons,  or  in  the  Pos- 
session of  any*  other  Per-fon  or  Persons  named  in  such  Order,  for  his  or  their  Use, 
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Evidence  upon  Oath  having  been  previously  given  to  the  Satisfaction  of  such  Court  or 
Judge,  that  a Copy  or  Copies  of  the  said  Libel  is  or  are  in  the  Possession  of  such  other 
Person  for  the  Use  of  the  Person  against  whom  such  Verdict  or  Judgment  shall  have 
been  had  as  aforesaid ; and  every  such  Order  so  made  shall  and  may  be  carried  into 
effect,  in  such  and  the  same  Manner  as  any  Order  made  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  or 
any  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  may  be  carried  into  effect  according  to  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Scotland : Provided  always,  that  in  the  Event  of  any  Person  or  Persons 
being  reponed  against  any  such  Sentence  of  Fugitation,  and  being  thereafter  acquitted, 
all  Copies  so  seized  shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  the  Person  or  Persons  from  whom 
the  same  shall  have  been  so  taken  as  aforesaid ; and  in  all  other  Cases,  the  Copies  so 
seized  shall  be  disposed  of  in  such  Manner  as  the  said  Court  may  direct. 

s.  4.  “ That  if  any  Person  shall  be  legally  convicted  of  having,  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  composed,  printed,  or  published  any  blasphemous  Libel,  or  any  such  seditious 
Libel  as  aforesaid,  and  shall,  after  being  so  convicted,  offend  a second  Time,  and  be 
thereof  legally  convicted  before  any  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  or  Gaol  Deli- 
very, or  in  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  King’s-bench,  such  Person  may,  on  such  second 
Conviction,  be  adjudged,  at  the  Discretion  of  the  Court,  either  to  suffer  such  Punish- 
ment as  may  now  by  Law  be  inflicted  in  Cases  of  high  Misdemeanors,  or  to  be  banished 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  other  Parts  of  His  Majesty’s  Dominions,  for  such 
Term  of  Years  as  the  Court  in  which  such  Conviction  shall  take  place  shall  order. 

s.  5.  “ That  in  case  any  Person  so  sentenced  and  ordered  to  be  banished  as  aforesaid, 
shall  not  depart  from  this  United  Kingdom  within  Thirty  Days  after  the  pronouncing 
of  such  Sentence  and  Order  as  aforesaid,  for  the  Purpose  of  going  into  such  Banish- 
ment as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  His  Majesty  to  convey  such  Person 
to  such  Parts  out  of  the  Dominions  of  His  said  Majesty,  as  His  Majesty  by  and  with 
the  Advice  of  his  Privy  Council  shall  direct. 

s.  6.  “ That  if  any  Offender,  who  shall  be  so  ordered  by  any  such  Court  as  aforesaid 
to  be  banished  in  manner  aforesaid  shall,  after  the  End  of  Forty  Days  from  the  Time  such 
Sentence  and  Order  hnth  been  pronounced,  be  at  large  within  any  Part  of  the  United  King- 
dom,  or  any  other  Part  of  His  Majesty’s  Dominions,  without  some  lawful  Cause,  before 
the  Expiration  of  the  Term  for  which  such  Offender  shall  have  been  so  ordered  to  be 
banished  as  aforesaid,  every  such  Offender  being  so  at  large  as  aforesaid,  being  thereof  law- 
fully convicted,  shall  be  transported  to  such  Place  as  shall  be  appointed  by  His  Majesty  for 
any  Term  not  exceeding  Fourteen  Y ears ; and  such  Offender  may  be  tried,  either  before  any 
Justices  of  Assize,  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Great  Sessions,  or  Gaol  Delivery,  for  the  County, 
City,  Liberty,  Borough,  or  Place  where  such  Offender  shnll  be  apprehended  and  taken, 
or  where  he  or  she  was  sentenced  to  Banishment ; and  the  Clerk  of  Assize,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  or  other  Clerk  or  Officer  of  the  Court  having  the  Custody  of  the  Records  where 
such  Order  of  Banishment  shall  have  been  made,  shall,  when  thereunto  required  on  His 
Majesty’s  Behalf,  make  out  and  give  a Certificate  in  Writing,  signed  by  him,  containing 
the  Effect  and  Substance  only  (omitting  the  formal  Part)  of  every  Indictment  and  Con- 
viction of  such  Offender,  and  of  the  Order  for  his  or  her  Banishment,  to  the  Justices  of 
Assize,  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Great  Sessions,  or  Gaol  Delivery,  where  such  Offender 
shall  be  indicted,  for  which  Certificate  Six  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence,  and  no  more, 
shall  be  paid,  and  which  Certificate  shall  be  sufficient  Proof  of  the  Conviction  and 
Order  for  Banishment  of  any  such  Offender.” 

The  remaining  clauses  relate  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  case  of  former  conviction, 
limitation  of  actions,  &c. 

11  G.  4.  & 1 W.  4.  c.  73.  “ An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  Sixtieth 
Year  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  for  the  more  effectual  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  Libels,  as  relates  to  the  Sentence  of 
Banishment  for  the  Second  Offence  j and  to  provide  some  further  Remedy  against  the 
Abuse  of  publishing  Libels. 

4‘  Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  Sixtieth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  more  efftclual  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  blasphemous  and  seditious  Libels , it  was  amongst  other  things  enacted,  that  if 
any  Person  should,  after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  be  legally  convicted  of  having  com- 
posed, printed,  or  published  any  blasphemous  Libel  or  any  such  seditious  Libel  as  in 
the  said  Act  is  before  mentioned,  and  should  after  being  so  convicted  offend  a second 
Time,  and  be  thereof  legally  convicted  before  any  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  or 
Gaol  Delivery,  or  in  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  such  Person  might  on  such 
second  Conviction  be  adjudged,  .at  the  Discretion  of  the  Court,  either  to  suffer  such 
Punishment  as  might  by  Law  be  inflicted  in  Cases  of  high  Misdemeanour,  or  to  be 
banished  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  other  Parts  of  His  Majesty’s  Dominions  for 
such  Term  of  Years  as  the  Court  in  which  such  Conviction  should  take  place  should 
order:  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  so  nmeh  of  the  said  Act  as  relates  to  the 
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Sentence  of  Banishment  for  the  Second  Offence  ; Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  same,  That  so  much  and  such  Parts  of  the  said  Act  as  relate  to  the  Sentence 
of  Banishment  for  the  Second  Offence  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  wholly  repealed.” 

It  hath  been  ruled  that  the  finding  a libel  on  a bookseller's  shelf  is  a 
publication  of  it  by  the  bookseller ; and  that  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that 
the  servant  took  it  into  the  shop  without  the  master’s  knowledge ; 
for  the  law  presumes  the  master  to  be  acquainted  with  what  the  servant 
does.  Rex  v.  Dodd,  1 Sess.  Cas.  S3.  — Burn's  Justice  of  the  Peace , 
vol  S,  p.  292,  Art . Libel.  See  Publications,  Periodical. 

Licence.  See  Printing. 

LIFT.  When  a work  is  nearly  completed,  and  perfect  copies  are 
required  before  the  whole  number  can  be  worked  off  at  press,  it  is  cus- 
tomary when  all  the  matter  has  been  composed,  and  there  is  not  con- 
venience to  lay  every  form  on  at  a different  press,  to  print  short  numbers 
of  each,  in  order  to  make  perfect  books  as  soon  as  possible ; thus,  if  there 
be  3000  copies  of  a work  printing,  250  of  each  of  the  few  last  sheets 
may  be  worked,  and  when  the  pressmen  have  printed  this  number  of  one 
form  and  taken  it  off  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  laying  on  another 
form,  it  is  said  they  lift,  or,  they  have  lifted.  This  frequently  takes  place 
in  periodical  works,  such  as  magazines,  reviews,  &c. ; and  also  occa- 
sionally when  a superior  proof  is  wanted,  or  two  or  three  copies  of  any 
thing  particular  are  required,  that  will  not  admit  of  waiting  till  a press 
is  off  with  its  regular  number : in  these  latter  instances,  the  pressmen  en- 
deavour to  pull  them  without  the  tympans,  with  a few  sheets  of  proof 
paper  over  the  form,  that  they  may  not  disturb  their  overlays  and  making 
ready ; and  they  mark  the  quoins  which  secured  their  form  on  the  press, 
that  they  may  replace  it  exactly  in  its  situation  with  as  little  waste  of  time 
and  paper  as  possible. 

In  the  warehouse,  each  separate  portion  of  printed  paper,  whether  it 
consists  of  five  or  six  sheets  or  more,  that  is  placed  upon  the  poles  to 
dry,  is  termed  a lift. 

LIGATURES.  Two  or  more  letters  joined  together,  and  cast  on  the 
same  shank,  are  in  a printing  office  called  Ligatures . 

The  ligatures  now  used  are  few  in  number,  having  been  reduced  to  ae, 
ff,  ffi,  ffl,  fi,  fl,  and  ce ; within  the  last  thirty  years  we  had,  in  addition,  &, 
as  also  lb,  Ih,  fi,  Ik,  fl,  (T,  and  ft,  which  are  now  discarded,  in  consequence 
of  our  confining  ourselves  entirely  to  the  s.  In  the  leaf  of  an  old  book, 
De  vita  3f  gestis  Scanderbegi , now  lying  before  me,  there  are  the  follow- 
ing additional  ones,  — as,  at,  eta , et,  es,  ius , is,  ij,  iu , U,  ns,  st,fs,fp,  ta, 
and  us, 

I do  not  think  it  was  an  improvement  to  change  the  shape  of* the 
which,  till  the  alteration,  was  really  a ligature,  being  c and  t joined 
together;  the  modern  character  has  no  meaning  in  it,  neither  the  Roman 
& nor  the  Italic 

Earl  Stanhope  proposed  to  abolish  the  present  ligatures,  by  making 
the  f more  upright  without  being  kerned,  so  as  to  admit  an  i,  an  1,  or 
another  f after  it,  and  to  introduce  other  ligatures,  or,  as  he  termed 
them,  * logotypes,  that  more  frequently  occur,  viz.  th,  in,  an,  re,  se,  to, 
of,  and  on. 

Smith,  in  his  Printer  s Grammar,  says  that  Mr.  Caslon  introduced  the 
lb  and  the  Ik. — See  Bill.  Logotype. 

Light  Work.  See  Easy  Work.  — 1ST.  Also  Good  Work. 

Lines.  See  Companionship. 
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LITERAL  ERRORS.  By  literal  errors  in  printing,  are  understood 
the  mistakes  of  the  compositors  in  single  letters  only,  viz.  the  taking  up 
a wrong  letter,  or  inverting  a right  letter ; the  term  is  never  applied  to 
either  outs  or  doubles. 

LITERARY  PROPERTY.  The  Libraries  which  are  entitled  to 
claim  copies  of  new  publications  under  the  act  of  6 & 7 W.  4.  c.  110. 
are  — 

1.  The  King’s  Library,  since  transferred  to  the  British  Museum. 

2.  The  Library  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  commonly  called  the 
Bodleian. 

S.  The  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

4.  The  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh. 

5.  The  Library  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Dublin. 

The  two  English  Universities  have  the  following  privileges:  — 

1.  The  copyright  in  all  works  bequeathed  to,  or  acquired  by  them,  is 
vested  in  them  in  perpetuity,  so  long  as  the  works  are  printed  at  their 
own  presses. 

2.  They  have  (in  common  with  the  King’s  Printers  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,)  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  Bibles  and  Prayer 
Books ; and  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on  paper  used  for  them. 

[The  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  printed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are 
not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  England.] 

3.  They  have  the  same  privilege  (in  common  with  the  King’s  Printer 
in  England)  of  printing  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm. 

4.  They  have  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on  paper  used  in  books  for 
the  purposes  of  classical  instruction,  and  in  all  works  in  the  learned 
languages,  printed  at  their  presses. 

5.  They  have  500/.  per  annum  paid  to  each  of  them  by  the  nation,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  assist  poor  scholars  and  fellows  in 
printing  their  works. 

The  four  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  have  the 
same  advantage  with  respect  to  the  perpetuity  of  their  copyrights  as  the 
English  Universities  have.  — (The  printing  of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books, 
in  both  these  countries,  appears  to  be  exclusively  the  right  of  the  King’s 
Printer.)  They  have  also  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on  paper  used  in 
all  works  of  classical  instruction,  and  in  the  learned  languages,  printed  at 
their  presses. — The  Scotch  Universities  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  made 
use  of  this  privilege  in  the  manner  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
done ; but  by  naming  some  individual  as  j Printer  to  the  University , have 
communicated  to  him  the  advantage  derived  from  it 

LOCKING  UP.  The  tightening  of  the  quoins  round  a form  with  the 
mallet  and  shooting  stick,  to  enable  the  compositor  to  lift  it  from  the  im- 
posing stone,  and  that  it  may  be  moved  about  without  the  types  or  the 
furniture  being  displaced  by  such  moving  ; as  also  that  the  form  may  be 
secure  when  working  at  press,  so  that  the  types  do  not  draw  out  with 
beating.  — See  Imposing. 

LOGOTYPE.  Two,  or  more,  letters  cast  in  one  piece.  There  have 
been  several  attempts  to  introduce  such  short  words,  terminations,  and 
prefixes,  as  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  cast  in  one  piece,  but  they  have 
never  succeeded.  — See  Ligatures. 

LONG  CROSS.  The  cross  that  divides  the  chase  the  longest  way ; 
it  is  also  the  narrowest. 

LONG  PRIMER.  The  name  of  a type,  one  size  larger  than  Bourgeois, 
and  one  smaller  than  Small  Pica.  — See  Tvpes. 

Long  Pull.  See  Easy  Pull.  — AT. 
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LOOSE  JUSTIFYING.  — M.  To  space  a line  or  lines  in  a com- 
posing stick  so  that  they  shall  not  be  tight ; also  to  place  wood  cuts,  or 
any  other  matter,  in  a page,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  fast  when  locked 
up. 

Lord's  Day,  Public  Meeting  on  the.  See  Public  Meetings. 

Lost  Property.  See  Stolen  Property. 

LOTTERIES.  6 & 7 Will.  4.  c.  66.  «*  An  Act  to  prevent  the  advertising  of 

Foreign  and  other  illegal  Lotteries. 

“ Whereas  the  Laws  in  force  are  insufficient  to  prevent  the  advertising  of  Foreign  and 
other  illegal  Lotteries  in  this  Kingdom,  and  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  Provision 
for  that  Purpose : Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  if  any  Person  shall  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed 
or  published,  any  Advertisement  or  other  Notice  of  or  relating  to  the  drawing  or  in- 
tended drawing  of  any  Foreign  Lottery,  or  of  any  Lottery  or  Lotteries  not  authorized 
by  some  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  if  any  Person  shall  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to 
be  printed  or  published,  any  Advertisement  or  other  Notice  of  or  for  the  Sale  of  any 
Ticket  or  Tickets,  Chance  or  Chances,  or  of  any  Share  or  Shares  of  any  Ticket  or  Tickets, 
Chance  or  Chances  of  or  in  any  such  Lottery  or  Lotteries  as  aforesaid,  or  any  Adver- 
tisement or  Notice  concerning  or  in  any  Manner  relating  to  any  such  Lottery  or  Lotteries, 
or  any  Ticket,  Chance,  or  Share,  Tickets,  Chances,  or  Shares  thereof  or  therein,  every 
Person  so  offending  shall  for  every  such  Offence  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Fifty  Pounds,  to  be 
recovered,  with  full  Costs  of  Suit,  by  Action  of  Debt,  Bill,  Plaint,  or  Information  in  any 
of  His  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Record  in  Westminster  or  Dublin  respectively,  or  in  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland;  one  Moiety  thereof  to  the  use  of  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs 
and  Successors,  and  the  other  Moiety  thereof  to  the  Use  of  the  Person  who  shall  inform 
or  sue  for  the  same.” 

LOW  CASE.  When  the  compositor  has  composed  almost  all  his 
letters  out  of  his  case,  he  says  his  Case  is  Low . — M. 

LOWER  CASE.  The  case  in  which  the  small  letters  of  an  alphabet, 
the  spaces,  and  quadrats  are  laid  ; it  is  placed  upon  the  frame  imme- 
diately below  the  fore  edge  of  the  upper  case.  See  Case. 

LUG.  When  balls  stick  together  in  distributing  they  are  said  to  lug ; 
they  then  diffuse  the  ink  more  equally  and  thinly  on  the  surface,  and  make 
better  work : they  also  retain  on  their  surface  particles  of  dust,  or  other 
small  substances,  and  do  not  part  with  them  to  the  letter  in  the  form, 
which  is  a great  advantage.  Composition  Balls,  when  too  soft,  will  lug 
so  much  in  distributing  as  to  tear  the  composition  and  spoil  the  ball ; 
when  this  is  the  case,  they  require  to  be  placed  in  a dry  situation  for  a 
short  time,  and  exposed  to  a draught  of  air,  which  evaporates  the  super- 
fluous moisture,  and  brings  them  into  good  condition ; when  time  cannot 
be  allowed  for  this  mode  of  cure,  sponging  the  surface  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  will  promote  the  evaporation,  and  be  of  great  service.  See 
Flaring  Balls. 

LYE.  The  lye  used  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  a form  is  a solution 
of  alkali  in  water;  it  ought  to  be  made  of  the  best  pearl  ash.  The 
usual  proportion  is  one  pound  of  pearl  ash  to  a gallon  of  soft  water ; 
it  should  be  stirred  up  with  a stick  till  the  alkali  dissolves,  which  soon 
takes  place.  It  is  generally  kept  in  a large  jar,  with  a cover  to  it,  which 
some  master  printers  lock;  but  more  frequently  the  cover  is  loose  for  the 
pressmen  to  have  free  access  to  it ; the  cover  should  however  be  kept 
on,  to  prevent  dust  and  dirt  getting  into  the  jar. 

If  hard  water  be  used,  it  will  require  a greater  quantity  of  pearl  ash ; as 
the  acid  in  the  water  will  combine  with  some  of  the  alkali  to  neutralise 
it,  which  of  course  will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  lye  weaker  than  if 
soft  water,  with  which  there  is  no  such  combination,  had  been  used. 

An  intelligent  pressman  once  informed  me,  that  in  the  country  he  had 
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frequently  made  lye,  by  boiling  together  a peck  of  wood  ashes  and  nearly 
a quarter  of  a peck  of  quicklime,  in  a pailful  and  a half  of  soft  water, 
and  afterwards  straining  the  decoction  for  use. 

This  is,  in  fact,  soap  lye,  which  is  made  caustic  by  the  quicklime : 
lye  from  the  soap  boilers  has  indeed  of  late  years  been  used  by  many  master 
printers  in  the  metropolis ; but  it  requires  to  be  kept  constantly  covered 
iu  order  to  exclude  the  air,  which,  when  the  lye  is  exposed,  combines  with 
it  and  renders  it  mild,  thus  destroying  its  power.  I have  always  found 
that  this  lye  affects  the  hands  and  makes  them  sore,  as  if  chapped,  when 
washed  in  it  to  take  off  ink. 

In  the  choice  of  pearl  ash  the  following  table,  from  Yauquelin,  may  be 
found  useful,  which  shows  all  the  substances  contained  in  six  kinds  of 
potash. 


Real 

Potash. 

Sulphate 
of  Potash. 

Muriate 
of  Potash. 

Insoluble 

Residuum. 

Carbonic  Acid 
and  Water. 

1152  of  Russian  Potash  - 

772 

65 

5 

56 

254=  1152 

1152  of  American  Potash 

857 

154 

20 

2 

119  = 1152 

1152  of  Pearl  Ash  - - 

754 

80 

4 

6 

308  = 1152 

1152  of  Treves  Potash  - 

720 

165 

44 

24 

199=  1152 

1 152  of  Dantzic  Potash  - 

603 

152 

14 

79 

304=  1152 

1152  of  Vosges  Potash  - 

444 

148 

510 

34 

304=  1152 

There  is  evidently  an  error  in  this  statement  as  to  the  component  parts 
of  the  last  article,  the  Vosges  potash,  which  appears  to  be  with  respect  to 
the  quantity  of  the  muriate  of  potash;  but  the  table  shows  that  the 
American  potash  is  by  far  the  best,  and  the  Dantzic  potash  the  worst  of 
the  six  analysed. 

The  following  observations  from  Kirwan  on  Manures , may  also  be 
serviceable,  particularly  to  printers  who  are  so  situated  as  to  find  it 
necessary  to  make  their  lye  from  the  ashes  of  vegetables. 

“ Alkaline  salts  are  of  great  importance  in  several  arts,  the  proportion 
of  ashes  afforded  by  different  vegetables,  and  that  of  alkali  by  the  ashes 
of  each  sort  of  vegetable,  has  been  accurately  attended  to ; the  following 
are  the  best  authenticated  results  of  the  experiments  made  with  this 
view. 

“ One  thousand  pounds  of  the  following  vegetables,  perfectly  dry,  and 
burned  in  a clean  chimney  and  open  fire,  afforded  the  quantity  of  ashes, 
and  saline  matter,  exhibited  in  the  annexed  tables. 
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Table  of  the  Saline  Products  from  one  thousand  Pounds  of  the  Ashes  of 
the  following  Vegetables . 

Saline  Products. 


Stalks  of  Turkey  Wheat  or  Maize  198/5$. 


Ditto  of  Sunflower 

. 349 

Vine  branches  . 

. 162*6 

Elm 

. 166 

Box 

. 78 

Sallow 

. 102 

Oak 

. Ill 

Aepin 

. 61 

Beech 

. 219 

Fir  . 

. 132 

Fern  cut  in  August 

. 116,  or  125  according  to  Wildenheim. 

Wormwood 

. 748 

Fumitory  . 

. 360 

Heath 

. 115  Wildenheim. 

Thus  though  fumitory  gives  the  greatest  weight  of  saline  product  from 
a given  weight  of  the  dry  vegetable,  yet  from  a given  weight  of  ashes 
wormwood  produces  above  double  the  weight  of  Baline  matter. 

In  Yorkshire  the  women  use  the  ashes  of  the  ash  tree  to  make  a lve  to 
scour  their  pewter  dishes  and  plates,  in  preference  to  the  ashes  of  any 
other  wood ; as  this  is  the  result  of  experience,  I should  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  they  contain  a great  proportional  quantity  of  pearl  ash. 

LYE  BRUSH.  The  brush  used  with  lye  to  remove  the  ink  that 
adheres  to  the  types,  the  furniture,  and  the  chase,  after  a form  has  been 
worked  off,  as  also  after  proofs  have  been  pulled.  It  is  about  nine  or 
ten  inches  long  by  three  inches  broad,  and  the  hairs  are  nearly  two 
inches  long. 

LYE  TROUGH.  The  lye  trough  is  square  and  shallow,  lined  with 
lead,  and  its  upper  edge  is  bound  with  iron  to  preserve  it  from  injury, 
which  would  otherwise  arise  from  con- 
cussion when  a form  is  lifted  into  it; 
there  is  also  a loose  board  laid  in  it  for 
the  protection  of  the  bottom.  It  is  sus- 
pended on  a frame  by  two  centres,  as 
here  represented. 

There  is  always  some  lye  kept  in  this 
trough;  and  when  a form  has  been 
worked  off,  it  is  laid  in  it,  and  the  ink 
is  brushed  from  the  face  of  the  letter, 
the  furniture,  and  chase  with  the  lye, 
previous  to  rinsing  it  with  water.  It  is  usually  made  capable  of  contain- 
ing a royal  chase. 


M. 

MACHINES.  Cylindrical  printing,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
Machine  printing,  is  a new  mode  of  obtaining  impressions  from  types, 
the  introduction  of  which  took  place  in  the  year  1814.  It  has  caused 
a great  revolution  in  the  art,  from  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for 
printing  sheets  of  paper  of  a size  of  which  no  press  worked  by  manual 
labour  is  capable,  nor,  were  it  capable,  is  the  strength  of  one  man  equal 
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to  the  exertion  requisite  for  the  pressure  necessary  to  produce  a re- 
spectable impression.  In  addition  to  this  advantage  of  printing  sheets 
of  such  larger  dimensions,  it  possesses  the  power  of  multiplying  impres- 
sions so  rapidly  as  to  appear  like  the  work  of  magic.  This  may  seem 
hyperbolical ; but  the  average  rate  of  working  at  a press  for  common 
work,  that  is  the  general  run  of  book  work,  with  two  men,  one  to  ink 
the  types,  and  the  other  to  work  the  press,  is  but  250  copies  an  hour, 
while  a machine  will  produce  1,250  copies  in  the  same  time;  and  con- 
siderably more  might  be  obtained,  were  not  its  powers  restrained  by  the 
limited  human  means  of  feeding  it  with  paper,  it  being  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  number  stated  is  the  extent  to  which  one  person  could 
supply  it,  he  having  regard  to  laying  on  the  sheets  evenly,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve a regular  margin  : but  this  speed  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  meet 
the  wants  that  were  felt,  and  the  Times  newspaper  is  now  printed  at  a 
machine  where  the  paper  is  laid  on  at  four  places,  one  form  of  which, 
consisting  of  four  pages,  is  printed  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  4,320  an 
hour  at  its  ordinary  rate  of  working,  a fact  which  I have  seen  and  ascer- 
tained myself,  by  counting  its  motions  with  a seconds  watch  in  my  hand. 
Mr.  Richard  Taylor  has  also  a similar  Machine  at  which  the  Weekly 
Dispatch  is  printed.  Considering  what  has  been  done,  I cannot  see  a 
reason  why  the  paper  should  not  be  supplied  at  six  or  eight  places,  if 
found  necessary,  so  as  to  increase  the  number  printed  to  6,000  or  8,000 
in  an  hour ; as  the  wonder  ceases  when  we  remember  that  steam  is  the 
moving  power.  Of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Machine  and  the  Press 
I shall  speak  subsequently. 

As  the  details  of  the  invention  are  not  generally  known,  I will  give 
some  account  of  them,  letting  the  parties  speak  for  themselves,  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  procure  their  own  statements.  The  first  is  the 
Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  Mr.  William  Nicholson  ; the  next. 
Observations  on  the  Art  of  Printing  Books,  &c.,  written  by  him,  and 
published  in  his  own  Journal,  which  clearly  describe  the  present  ma- 
chines and  inking  apparatus.  This  specification,  and  the  other  details, 
with  the  engravings,  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a 
lengthened  description  of  these  machines,  or  do  more  than  merely  state 
that  the  form  is  imposed  in  the  usual  manner,  laid  upon  a horizontal 
table,  which  travels  under  a cylinder  covered  with  woollen  cloth,  ad- 
justed so  as  to  have  a proper  bearing  upon  the  types  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  impression,  and  that  the  inking  apparatus  is  at  one  end,  con- 
sisting of  small  rollers,  which  take  and  distribute  ink  upon  another 
table,  for  each  impression,  when  the  form  in  travelling  passes  under  one 
of  them  to  receive  its  coating  of  ink. 

**  Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  of  New  North- Street, 

Red  Lion-Square ; for  a Machine  or  Instrument  for  printing  on  Paper,  Linen, 

Cotton,  Woollen,  and  other  Articles,  in  a more  neat,  cheap,  and  accurate  Manner, 

than  is  effected  by  the  Machines  now  in  use.  Dated  April  29,  1790. 

“ To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  &c.  Now  know  ye  that,  in  compliance 
with  the  said  proviso,  I the  said  William  Nicholson  do  hereby  declare,  that  my  said  in- 
vention is  described  in  the  plan  hereunto  annexed,  and  the  description  thereof  hereunder 
written,  and  in  manner  following  ; that  is  to  say,  my  invention  consists  in  three  parts 
or  particulars;  namely,  first,  the  manner  or  method  of  making,  preparing,  or  placing, 
the  original  model,  models,  casts,  types,  engravings,  carvings,  or  sculptures  from  which 
the  impression  is  to  be  made.  Secondly,  in  applying  the  ink,  or  colouring-matter,  to 
such  models,  casts,  types,  engravings,  carvings,  or  sculptures.  And,  thirdly,  in  taking 
off  the  impression,  or  transferring  the  ink,  or  colouring- matter,  from  such  models,  casts, 
types,  engravings,  carvings,  or  sculptures,  to  the  paper,  cloth,  or  other  material  upon 
which  it  is  intended  it  should  remain. 
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« x.  in  the  first  place  then,  I not  only  avail  myself  of  all  the  methods  of  making, 
preparing,  and  placing,  the  original  models,  casts,  types,  engravings,  carvings,  or  sculp- 
tures which  have  hitherto  been  known  or  used  in  printing,  and  do  myself  make  use  of 
them  in  conjunction  with  my  newly-invented  method  of  applying  the  ink,  or  colounng- 
matter,  to  such  original  models,  casts,  types,  engravings,  carvings,  or  sculptures,  and 
also  with  my  newly-invented  method  of  taking  off  the  impressions,  but  I do  likewise 
make,  put  together,  and  arrange  them  in  a new  manner,  as  occasion  may  require ; that 


« ix.  i make  my  moulds,  punches,  and  matrices,  for  casting  letters,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  materials,  as  other  letter-founders  do,  excepting  that,  instead 
of  leaving  a space  in  the  mould  for  the  stem  of  one  letter  only,  I leave  spaces  for  two, 
three,  or  more  letters,  to  be  cast  at  one  pouring  of  the  metal ; and  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  each  of  those  spaces  (which  communicate  by  a common  groove  at  top)  I 
place  a matrix,  or  piece  of  copper  with  the  letter  punched  upon  its  face  in  the  usual 
way.  And  moreover,  I bring  the  stem  of  my  letters  to  a due  form  and  finish,  not  only 
by  rubbing  it  on  a stone,  and  scraping  it  when  arranged  in  the  finishing-stick,  but  like- 
wise by  scraping  it  on  one  or  more  sides,  in  a finishing-stick  whose  hollowed  part  is 
less  deep  at  the  inner  than  the  outer  side.  I call  that  side  of  the  groove  which  is 
nearest  the  face  of  the  disposed  letter,  the  outer  side  ; and  the  purpose  accomplished  by 
this  method  of  scraping  is,  that  of  rendering  the  tail  of  the  letter  gradually  smaller  the 
more  remote  it  is,  or  farther  from  the  face.  Such  letter  may  be  firmly  imposed  upon 
a cylindrical  surface,  in  the  same  manner  as  common  letter  is  imposed  upon  a flat  stone. 
I specify  and  affirm  that  the  above  described  methods  of  casting  two  or  more  letters  at 
once,  and  of  chamfering  or  sloping  their  tails,  are  parts  of  my  new  invention. 

« HI.  I impose  or  dispose  my  letter  for  printing  in  the  common  manner,  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  my  newly- in  vented  improvements.  And  I likewise  impose  it  in 
frames  or  chases  adapted  to  the  surface  of  a cylinder  of  wood,  or  metal,  and  fasten  it  to 
the  said  surface  by  screws,  or  wedges,  or  in  grooves,  or  by  other  methods  well  known 
to  workmen  ; and  this  imposing  letter  upon  a cylinder  I state  and  affirm  to  be  part  of 


my  new  invention. 

« IV.  I cut,  carve,  engrave,  chase,  cast,  model  or  make,  (in  the  usual  manner  ot  per- 
forming those  operations,)  blocks,  forms,  plates,  types,  or  origiuals,  to  be  used  for  print- 
ing, either  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  materials  ; and  these  I use  in  conjunction  with  my 
other  newly-invented  improvements.  I likewise,  for  other  kinds  of  work,  do  fasten 
with  glue,  cement,  screws,  wedges,  or  by  other  known  methods,  such  blocks,  forms, 
plates,  types,  or  originals,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  surface  of  a cylinder.  I likewise,  for 
other  kinds  of  work,  do  cut,  carve,  engrave,  chase,  cast,  model  or  make,  blocks,  forms, 
plates,  types,  or  originals,  as  aforesaid,  of  a cylindrical  form,  of  wood,  metal,  or  other 
materials.  And  I state  and  affirm  that  this  disposition  of  blocks,  forms,  plates,  types, 
or  originals,  upon  a cylinder,  and  also  that  the  cutting,  carving,  engraving,  chasing  and 
casting,  modelling  or  making,  blocks,  plates,  types,  or  originals,  of  a cylindrical  form, 
as  aforesaid,  are  parts  of  my  new  invention. 

“ V.  In  the  second  place,  I distribute  or  apply  the  ink,  or  colouring-matter,  upon 
the  surface,  or  in  the  interstices,  of  the  blocks,  forms,  plates,  types,  or  originals  afore- 
said, by  causing  the  surface  of  a cylinder,  smeared  or  wetted  with  the  colouring- matter, 
to  roll  over,  or  successively  apply  itself  to,  the  surfaces  of  the  said  blocks,  forms,  plates, 
types,  or  originals,  of  whatever  figure  or  construction  such  blocks,  forms,  plates,  types, 
or  originals,  may  be.  Or  else  1 cause  the  said  blocks,  forms,  plates,  types,  or  originals, 
successively  to  apply  themselves  to  the  said  cylinder.  I call  the  said  smeared  or  wetted 
cylinder,  the  colouring-cylinder.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  leather,  or  the  dressed 
skins  which  printers  call  pelts,  or  else  it  is  covered  with  woollen,  or  linen,  or  cotton 
cloth.  When  the  colour  to  be  used  is  thin,  as  in  calico-printing,  and  in  almost  every 
case,  the  covering  is  supported  by  a firm  elastic  stuffing,  consisting  of  hair,  or  wool,  or 
woollen  cloth  wrapped  one  or  more  folds  round  the  cylinder.  When  the  covering 
consists  of  woollen  cloth,  the  stuffing  must  be  defended  by  leather,  or  oilskin,  to  prevent 
its  imbibing  too  much  colour,  and  by  that  means  losing  its  elasticity.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  colouring-matter  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder;  for  this  purpose,  when  the  colour  i9  thick  and  stiff,  as  in  letter-press. printing, 
I apply  two,  three,  or  more  small  cylinders,  called  distributing-rollers,  longitudinally 
against  the  colouring-cylinders,  so  that  they  may  be  turned  by  the  motion  of  the  latter ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  application  is,  that  every  lump  or  mass  of  colour  which  may  be 
redundant,  or  irregularly  placed  upon  the  face  of  the  colouring- cylinder,  will  be 
pressed,  spread,  and  partly  taken  up,  and  carried  by  the  small  rollers  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  colouring-cylinder  ; so  that  this  last  will  very  speedily  acquire  and  preserve  an 
even  face  of  colour.  But  if  the  colouring-matter  be  thinner,  I do  not  apply  more  than 
one  or  two  of  these  distributing  rollers ; and,  if  it  be  very  thin,  I apply  an  even  blunt 
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edge  of  metal,  or  wood,  or  other  material,  or  a straight  brush,  or  both  of  these  last, 
against  the  colouring-cylinder,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  its  colour  uniform. 

“ VI.  When  I apply  colour  to  an  engraved  plate,  or  cylinder,  or  apply  the  colour 
through  the  interstices  of  a perforated  pattern,  or  cylinder,  as  in  the  manufacturing  of 
some  kinds  of  paper-hangings  and  floor-cloths,  I use  a cylinder  entirely  covered  with 
hair  or  bristles,  in  the  manner  of  a brush. 

“ VII.  The  whole  of  the  manipulations  or  practices  described  in  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs  (numbers  V.  and  VI.)  are  parts  of  my  invention. 

“ VIII.  In  the  third  place,  I perform  all  my  impressions  by  the  action  of  a cylinder 
or  cylindrical  surface ; that  is  to  say,  I cause  the  paper,  or  cloth,  or  other  material 
intended  to  be  printed  upon,  (and  previously  damped  if  necessary,)  to  pass  between 
two  cylinders,  or  segments  of  cylinders,  in  equal  motion  ; one  of  which  has  the  block, 
form,  plate,  assemblage  of  types,  or  originals,  attached  to,  or  forming  part  of,  its  sur- 
face, and  the  other  is  faced  with  cloth  or  leather,  and  serves  to  press  the  paper,  cloth, 
or  other  material,  as  aforesaid,  so  as  to  take  off  an  impression  of  the  colour  previously 
applied.  Or  otherwise,  I cause  the  block,  form,  plate,  assemblage  of  types,  or  originals, 
previously  coloured,  to  pass  in  close  and  successive  pressure  or  contact  with  the  paper, 
or  cloth,  or  other  material,  wrapped  round  a cylinder  with  woollen.  Or  otherwise,  I 
cause  the  last  mentioned  cylinder,  with  the  paper,  or  cloth,  or  other  material  wrapped 
round  it,  to  roll  along  the  face  of  the  block,  form,  plate,  assemblage  of  types,  or 
originals,  previously  coloured.  Or  otherwise,  I cause  a cylinder  having  the  block, 
form,  plate,  assemblage  of  types,  or  originals,  attached  to,  or  forming  part  its  surface, 
to  roll  along  the  surface  of  the  paper,  cloth,  or  other  material  intended  to  be  printed, 
and  previously  spread  out  upon  an  even  plane  covered  with  cloth  or  leather ; the  said 
cylinder  being  supplied  with  colour  by  means  of  a colouring-cylinder  herein  before  de- 
scribed, and  herein  after  more  particularly  to  be  noticed. 

“ IX.  The  foregoing  description  shews  the  nature  of  my  invention ; which  may  be 
applied  to  a great  variety  of  uses,  and  constructed  or  put  together  in  a great  variety  of 
forms.  Its  uses  consist  in  the  printing  of  books  in  general,  the  printing  of  paper-hang- 
ings, floor-cloths,  cottons,  linens,  woollens,  silks,  ribands,  laces,  leather,  skin,  and  every 
other  flexible  material  whatever.  And  its  form  or  construction,  being  no  essential  part 
of  the  invention,  may  without  difficulty  be  obtained  and  carried  into  effect,  by  any 
workman  possessed  of  common  skill  and  ability.  Nevertheless,  as  there  may  be  some 
artists  of  such  a moderate  capacity  as  to  find  the  foregoing  instructions  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  construct  my  machines,  I shall  proceed  to  exhibit  drawings,  and  describe 
several  methods  of  constructing  them.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I think  it  pertinent  to 
take  notice,  that  as  the  following  constructions  cannot  be  exclusively  claimed  by  me  by 
virtue  of  his  Majesty’s  letters  patent  granted  unto  me,  excepting  so  far  as  the  same 
include  or  contain  my  new  improvements  and  inventions,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  I do 
not  exhibit  the  same  as  the  only  practical  methods  of  carrying  my  invention  into  effect, 
but  I claim  the  general  and  universal  application  of  the  principles  discovered  and 
brought  into  practice  by  me,  as  before  described ; and  do  here  proceed  to  exhibit  and 
describe  certain  specific  applications  of  those  principles,  chiefly  from  a conviction  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  render  this  present  specification  clear  and  intelligible  by  every  means 
in  my  power.  And  moreover,  since  in  the  following  applications  or  particular  methods 
there  are,  and  may  be  found,  several  contrivances  resulting  from  a considerable  degree  of 
deliberation,  labour,  and  expence,  and  tending  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  my  said  in- 
ventions, I do  not  by  any  means  hereby  exclude  the  following  descriptions  and  drawings 
from  my  present  specification ; for  I do  not  consider  them  as  being  merely  illustrative 
of  the  general  principles  herein  before  described  and  explained,  but  do  hereby  assert 
and  maintain,  that  all  and  every  parts  and  part  of  the  machines  herein  after  described, 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  used  as  parts  of  some  other  machine,  or  in  combination 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  like  purpose  of  printing,  are  stated  and  claimed 
by  me  as  parts  of  my  said  invention ; for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  part  of  the  said  invention  hereby  specified  by  me,  I claim  all  protection 
and  every  advantage  which,  by  his  Majesty’s  letters  patent,  I may  lawfully  be  en- 
titled to. 

“ Explanation  of  the  annexed  Drawings. 

“ Fig.  1.  represents  a printing-press,  more  especially  applicable  to  the  printing  of 
sheets  of  paper,  or  books.  A.  and  E.  represent  two  cylinders  running  or  turning  in  a 
strong  frame  of  wood,  or  metal,  or  both.  The  cylinder  A.  is  faced  with  woollen  cloth, 
and  is  capable  of  being  pressed  with  more  or  less  force  upon  HI,  by  means  of  the  lever 
M.  HI  is  a long  table,  which  is  capable  of  moving  endways,  backwards  and  forwards, 
upon  the  rollers  E and  K.  The  roller  A acts  upon  this  table  by  means  of  a cog-wheel, 
or  by  straps,  so  as  to  draw  it  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  motion  of  its  handle  L. 
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Th«  table  it  kent  in  the  same  line  by  grooves  on  its  rides,  which  contain  the  cylinder 
? D U a cCrtS  letter  setup  and  imposed,  B is  a box,  containing  a 
Colouring-roller,  with  its  distributing-rollers  CC  ; it  is  support  by  the  arm  N.  O is 
a cylinder  faced  with  leather,  and  lying  across  an  ink-block  ; this  cylinder  is  fixed  by 
the  middle  to  a bended  lever  movable  on  the  joint  Q. 


« The  action.  When  D,  or  the  letter,  k drawn  beneath  the  cylinder  B,  it  receives 
ink ; and  when  it  has  passed  into  the  position  R,  a workman  places  or  turns  down  a 
tympan  with  paper  upon  it ; (this  tympan  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  usual  one, 
except  that  its  hinge  opens  sideways;)  it  then  proceeds  to  pass  under  the  cylinder  A, 
which  presses  it  successively  through  its  whole  surface.  On  the  other  side,  at  S,  the 
workman  takes  off  the  paper,  and  leaves  the  tympan  up.  This  motion  causes  the 
cylinder  B to  revolve  continually,  and  consequently  renders  its  inked  surface  very  uni- 

form,  by  the  action  of  its  distnbutmg-rollers 
CC;  and,  when  the  table  has  passed  to  its 
extreme  distance  in  the  direction  now  spoken 
of,  the  arm  G touches  the  lever  P,  and  raises 
the  cylinder  O off  the  ink-block,  by  which 
means  it  dabs  against  one  of  the  distributing- 
rollers,  and  gives  it  a small  quantity  of  ink. 
The  returning  motion  of  the  table  carries  the 
letter  again  under  the  roller  B,  which  again 
inks  it,  and  the  process  of  printing  another 
sheet  goes  on  as  before.  N.B.  The  table  in 
this  drawing  is  not  quite  long  enough  in  its 
dimensions,  compared  with  the  inking-roller. 

“ Fig.  2,  is  another  printing-press : in  this, 
B is  the  inking-roller ; A is  a cylinder,  having 
the  letter  imposed  upon  its  surface ; and  E is 
a cylinder,  having  its  uniform  surface  covered 
with  woollen  cloth ; these  three  cylinders  are 
connected,  either  by  cogs  or  straps  at  the  edges 
of  each.  The  machine  is  uniformly  turned  in 
one  direction  by  the  handle  L.  The  workman 
applies  a sheet  of  paper  to  the  surface  of  E, 
where  it  k retained,  either  by  points  in  the 
usual  manner,  or  by  the  apparatus  to  be  de- 
scribed in  treating  of  Fig.  4.  The  paper  passes 
between  E and  A,  and  receives  an  impression ; 
after  which  the  workman  takes  it  off,  and  ap- 
plies another  sheet;  and  in  the  mean  time 
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the  letter  on  the  surface  of  A passes  round  against  the  surfkoe  of  B,  and  receives  ink 
during  the  rotation  of  B.  The  distributing-rollers  CC  do  their  office  as  in  the  machine 
Fig.1.  { and  once  in  every  revolution  the  tail  F,  affixed  to  B,  raises  the  inking-piece 
O,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  touch  one  of  the  distributing-rollers,  and  supply  it  with  ink.  In 
this  way  therefore  the  repeated  printing  of  sheet  alter  sheet  goes  on. 

“ Fig.  3.  is  a printing-press,  more  particularly  adapted  to  print  cottons,  silks,  paper- 
hangings,  or  other  articles  which  run  of  a considerable  length." 

“ Fig.  4.  is  a printing-press,  chiefly  of  use  for  books  and  papers.  1 2 3 4 represents 
a long  table,  with  ledges  on  each  side ; so  that  the  two  cylinders  A and  B can  run 
backwards  and  forwards  without  any  side  shake.  In  one  of  these  ledges  is  placed  a 
strip  or  plate  of  metal  cut  into  teeth  which  lock  into  correspondent  teeth  in  each 
cylinder;  by  which  means  the  two  cylinders  roll  along,  without  the  possibility  of 
changing  the  relative  positions  of  their  surfaces  at  any  determinate  part  of  the  table. 
This  may  also  be  effected  by  straps,  and  may  indeed  be  accomplished,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  by  the  mere  rolling  of  the  cylinders  on  the  smooth  or  flat  ledges  without  any 
provision.  A is  the  printing-cylinder,  covered  with  woollen  cloth,  and  B is  the  inking- 
cylinder,  with  its  distributing-rollers.  The  table  may  be  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments, marked  with  a thicker  bounding-line  than  the  rest,  and  numbered  1 2 3 4.  At 
1 is  placed  a sheet  of  paper ; at  2 is  the  form  or  chase,  containing  letter  set  and  im- 
posed ; at  3 is  an  apparatus  for  receiving  the  printed  sheet ; and  4 is  employed  in  no 
other  use  than  as  a place  of  standing  for  the  carriage  £,  after  it  has  passed  through  one 
operation,  and  when  it  takes  ink  at  F.  Its  action  is  as  follows : the  carriage  is  thrust 
forward  by  the  workman,  and  as  the  roller  A passes  over  the  space  numbered  1,  it  takes 
up  the  sheet  of  paper  previously  laid  there,  while  the  roller  B runs  over  the  form  and 
inks  the  letter.  The  sheet  of  paper,  being  wrapped  round  the  cylinder  A,  is  pressed 
against  the  form  as  that  cylinder  proceeds,  and  consequently  it  receives  an  impression. 
When  A arrives  at  the  space  numbered  3,  it  lets  go  the  sheet  of  paper,  while  the  pro- 
minent part  of  the  carriage,  G,  strikes  the  lever  P,  and  raises  the  inking-piece,  which 
applies  itself  against  one  of  the  distributing-rollers.  In  this  manner  therefore  the 
cylinder  A returns  empty,  and  the  cylinder  B inked,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  work- 
man places  another  sheet  of  paper  ready  in  the  space  numbered  i.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
operation  proceeds  in  the  printing  of  one  sheet  after  another. 


“ The  preceding  description  is  not  incuml>ered  with  an  account  of  the  apparatus  by 
which  the  paper  is  taken  up  and  laid  down.  This  may  be  done  in  several  ways : Figs.  9 
and  10  represent  one  of  the  methods.  D E is  a lever,  moving  on  the  centre  pin  C,  and 
having  its  end  D pressed  upwards  by  the  action  of  the  spring  G.  The  shoulder  which 
contains  the  pin  C is  fixed  in  another  piece  F,  which  is  inserted  in  a groove  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  A;  (Fig.  4;)  so  that  it  is  capable  of  moving  in  and  out,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  that  cylinder.  As  that  cylinder  proceeds,  it  meets  a pin 
in  the  table ; which,  (letter  P,  Fig.  9,)  acting  on  the  inclined  plane  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lever,  throws  the  whole  inwards,  in  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  10;  in  which 
case  the  extremity  D shoots  inwards,  and  applies  itself  against  the  side  of  the  cylinder. 
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“ In  Fig.  1 1 is  a representation  of  part  of  the  table  ; the  dotted  square  represents  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  the  four  small  shaded  squares  denote  holes  in  the  board,  with  pins 
standing  beside  them.  When  the  lever  DE  (Fig.  10)  shoots  forward,  it  is  situated  in 
one  of  these  holes,  and  advances  under  the  edge  of  the  paper,  which  consequently  it 
presses  and  retains  against  the  cylinder  with  its  extremity  D.  Nothing  more  remains 
to  be  said  respecting  the  taking  up,  but  that  the  cylinder  is  provided  with  two  pair  of 
these  clasps  or  levers,  which  are  so  fixed  as  to  correspond  with  the  four  holes  represented 
in  Fig.  11.  It  will  be  easy  to  understand  bow  the  paper  is  deposited  in  the  compart- 
ment No.  S.  (Fig. 4.)  A pin  P,  (Fig.  10,)  rising  out  of  the  platform  or  table,  acts 
against  a pin  E,  projecting  sideways  out  of  the  lever,  and  must  of  course  draw  the  slider 
and  its  lever  to  the  original  position ; the  paper  consequently  will  be  let  go,  and  its 
disengagement  is  rendered  certain  by  an  apparatus  fixed  in  the  compartment  numbered 
3,  (Fig.  4,)  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  upon  the  cylinder,  and  which  by  the  action 
of  a pin  duly  placed  in  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  A,  takes  the  paper  from  the  cylinder 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  cylinder  originally  took  it  up  in  the  compartment 
numbered  1.  (Fig.  4.) 


purpose.  If  A a B6  (Fig.  7)  be  supposed  to  represent  a thick  plate  of  metal  of  a cir- 
cular form,  with  two  pins  A and  B proceeding  sideways  or  perpendicularly  out  of  its 
plane,  and  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  and  G another  pin  proceeding  in  the 
direction  of  that  plane,  then  it  is  obvious  that  any  force  applied  to  the  pin  A,  so  as  to 
press  it  into  the  position  a,  (by  turning  the  plate  on  its  axis  or  centre  X,)  will  at  the 
same  time  cause  the  pin  G to  acquire  the  position  g ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  B 
is  at  b,  or  the  dotted  representation  of  the  side-pin,  if  any  pressure  be  applied  to  restore 
its  original  position  at  B,  the  pin  g will  return  back  to  G.  Now  the  figures  5 and  6 
exhibit  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  applied  to  the  cylinder  A ; and  that  cylinder,  by 
rolling  over  the  pins  P and  p , properly  fixed  in  the  table  to  re-act  Upon  the  apparatus, 
will  cause  its  prominent  part  G,  either  to  apply  to  the  cylinder  and  clasp  the  paper,  or 
to  rise  up  and  let  it  go.  The  compartment  numbered  3 (Fig.  4)  must  of  course  have 
an  apparatus  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  acted  upon  by  pins  from  A,  in  order  that  it  may 
take  the  paper  from  that  cylinder. 


“ 'Hiere  is  one  other  circumstance  belonging  to  this  machine  which  remains  to  be 
explained.  When  the  carriage  E ( Fig.  4)  goes  out  in  the  direction  of  the  numbers 
1 2 3 4,  both  rollers,  A and  B,  press  the  form  of  letter  in  their  passage ; but  in  their 
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return  back  again  the  roller  A,  having  no  paper  upon  it,  would  itself  become  soiled,  by 
taking  a feint  impression  from  the  letter,  if  it  were  not  prevented  from  touching  it : the 
manner  of  effecting  this  may  be  understood  from  Fig.  12.  The  apparatus  there  repre- 
sented  is  fixed  upon  the  outside  of  the  carriage  E,  near  the  lower  corner,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  roller  A ; the  whole  of  this  projects  sideways  beyond  the  ledge  of  the  table, 
except  the  small  truck  or  wheel  B.  The  irregularly  triangular  piece,  which  is  shaded 
by  the  stroke  of  the  pen,  carries  this  wheel,  and  also  a catch  movable  on  the  axis  or  pin 
E.  The  whole  piece  is  movable  on  the  pin  A,  which  connects  it  to  the  carriage.  C D, 
or  the  part  which  is  shaded  by  dotting,  is  a detent  which  serves  to  hold  the  piece  down 
in  a certain  position..  It  may  be  observed,  that  both  the  detent  and  the  triangular  piece 
are  furnished  each  with  a claw,  which  holds  in  one  direction,  but  trips  or  yields  in  the 
other,  like  the  jacks  of  a harpsicord,  or  resembling  certain  pieces  used  in  clock  and 
watch  making,  as  is  clearly  represented  in  the  drawing.  These  claws  over-hang  the 
side  of  the  table,  and  their  effect  is  as  follows.  There  is  a pin  C (Fig.  4)  between  the 
compartments  of  the  table  numbered-  2 and  3,  but  which  is  marked  F in  Fig.  12,  where 
G H represents  the  table.  In  the  outward  run  of  the  oarriage  these  claws  strike  that 
pm,  but  with  no  other  effect  than  that  they  yield  for  an  instant,  and  as  instantly  resume 
their  original  position  by  the  action  of  their  respective  slender  back-springs.  When  the 
carriage  returns,  the  claw  of  the  detent  indeed  strikes  the  pin,  but  with  as  little  effect 
as  before,  because  its  derangement  is  instantly  removed  by  the  action  of  the  back-spring 
of  the  detent  itself;  but,  when  the  claw  of  the  triangular  piece  takes  the  pin,  the  whole 
piece  is  made  to  revolve  on  its  axis  or  pin  A,  the  wheel  B is  forced  down,  so  as  to  lift 
that  end  of  the  carriage,  and  the  detent,  catching  on  the  piece  at  C,  prevents  the  former 
position  from  being  recovered.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  carriage  runs  upon 
the  truck  B,  (and  its  correspondent  truck  on  the  opposite  side,)  instead  of  the  cylinder 
A,  which  is  too  much  raised  to  take  the  letter,  and  soil  itself;  but,  as  soon  as  the  end 
of  the  carriage  has  passed  clear  of  the  letter,  another  pin  R (Fig.  4)  takes  the  claw  of 
the  detent,  and  draws  it  off  the  triangular  piece  ; at  which  instant  the  cylinder  A sub- 
sides to  its  usual  place,  and  performs  its  functions  as  before.  This  last  pin  R does  not 
affect  the  claw  of  the  triangular  piece,  because  it  is  placed  too  low  ; and  the  daw  of  the 
detent  is  made  the  longest,  on  purpose  that  it  may  strike  this  pin. 

“ Fig-  8 represents  an  instrument  for  printing  floor-  oloths,  paper-hangings,  and  the 
like,  with  stiff  paint  and  a brush.  ” 

“ Lastly,  I must  take  notice,  that  in  these  and  every  other  of  my  machines,  as  well 
as  in  every  machine  whatever,  the  power  may  be  wind,  water,  steam,  animal  strength, 
or  any  other  natural  change  capable  of  producing  motion  ; and  that  the  mechanism  by 
which  such  powers  may  be  applied  to  produce  a regular  unceasing,  or  an  intermitting, 
motion,  as  circumstances  may  require,  may  be  used  with  these  machines,  though  I have 
held  it  totally  unnecessary  either  to  specify  or  annex  those  methods.  The  materials, 
the  adjustments,  the  fittings,  and  that  degree  of  accuracy  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
every  machine,  have  likewise  made  no  part  of  my  specification,  because  every  workman 
must  know  that  no  mechanism  can  be  completed  without  a due  attention  to  these  well- 
known  particulars.  In  witness  whereof,  &c.” — Repertory  of  Arts , §*c.  vol.  v.  1796. 

u Observations  on  the  Art  of  Printing  Boohs  and  Piece  Goods  by  the  Action  of  Cylinders' . 

“ Experto  credite. 

“ We  may  conceive  three  ways  of  delineating  figures,  or  writing.  The  first  and 
most  ancient  consists  in  making  the  traces  successively  by  a brush,  a pen,  or  other  in- 
strument. This  is  design,  painting,  or  writing.  In  the  latter  methods,  either  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  figures  are  made  by  the  action  or  pressure  of  an 
original  pattern  against  the  material  intended  to  be  written  or  painted  upon.  It  is  the 
art  of  printing.  The  colouring  is  either  deposited  from  the  face  of  prominent  parts  of 
the  original  form,  which  is  usually  called  a block  or  type;  or  else  it  is  pressed  from 
cavities  cut  in  the  face  of  the  original,  which  in  this  case  is  called  an  engraved  plate. 
Most  books  are  printed  from  original  patterns,  in  relief;  and  most  of  the  imitations  of 
paintings  are  performed  by  means  of  engravings.  These  arts  are  most  frequently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  letter-press  and  copper-plate  printing. 

“ It  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  new  information  to  those  who  are  but  moderately  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  Arts,  to  be  told  that  letter-press  or  book-printing  is  per- 
formed by  an  assemblage  of  single  metallic  letters,  called  types,  made  of  lead  hardened 
by  an  addition  of  antimony  in  the  metallic  state  ; that  these  letters  are  composed  in  the 
form  of  book  pages,  and  wedged  together  in  iron  frames  called  chases ; that  the  ink  is  a 
composition  of  linseed  oil  and  lamp  black,  of  so  singular  a nature,  that  it  will  adhere  to 
a ball  covered  with  a pelt  or  sheep’s  skin  soaked  in  water,  and  kneaded  to  extreme  soft- 
ness under  the  feet,  but  quits  this  skin  with  great  readiness  to  apply  to  the  face  of  the 
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letter  when  dabbed  with  the  ball  j and  still  more,  that  it  almost  totally  quits  the  letter 
to  adhere  to  paper  rendered  semitransparent  by  soaking  in  water ; or  lastly,  that  the 
paper  is  applied  and  pressed  against  the  form  of  composed  letter  by  means  of  a flat 
piece  of  wood  urged  downwards  by  a screw.  These  and  numerous  early  discovered 
principles  of  this  most  useful  art  are  generally  known,  and  require  no  more  than  mere 
recapitulation  in  this  place. 

M The  genius  of  the  Chinese  language  not  permitting  that  people  to  analyse  its  sounds 
into  an  alphabet,  as  has  been  done  by  most  other  nations,  has  induced  them  to  retain 
those  signs  of  things,  and  of  their  correspondent  words,  which  probably  constituted  the 
first  picture  or  hieroglyphic  writings  of  every  rude  society.  Changed  and  complicated 
as  these  may  have  become  by  the  rapidity  of  transcription,  the  corruption  of  ignorance, 
or  whatever  other  causes  may  have  operated  through  a long  succession  of  ages,  they  still 
for  the  most  part  use  words  that  properly  deuote  things,  and  not  sounds.  Such  words 
cannot,  therefore,  be  subdivided ; and  it  has  accordingly  been  found  most  convenient, 
by  these  first  possessors  of  the  art,  to  print  from  entire  blocks,  as  was  also  done  by  the 
first  printers  in  Europe.  But  our  artists  soon  discovered  that  a few  of  the  simplest 
characters,  namely,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  would  be  in  many  respects  more  useful, 
as  the  elements  for  composing  blocks  for  printers,  than  a number  of  blocks  originally 
cut  for  every  page  of  every  individual  book. 

**  Book-printing,  therefore,  though  in  fact  of  the  same  nature  as  block-printing,  has 
been  carried  into  effect  by  very  different  machinery  from  that  made  use  of  in  the  arts 
which  still  retain  the  latter  method.  In  book-printing,  the  heavy  metallic  form  lies  on 
a kind  of  table,  and  the  colour  and  the  paper  are  successively  applied  to  its  face  : but 
in  block-printing,  the  block  is  carried  and  applied  to  the  colour,  and  afterwards  to  the 
work  intended  to  be  printed.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  printing  of  paper-hangings,  the 
colour  is  spread  with  a brush  upon  a woollen  cloth  stretched  over  a surface  of  parchment 
or  skin  evenly  supported  by  a half  fluid  mass  of  water  and  mashed  paper.  To  this  the 
block  is  carefully  applied  by  a slight  perpendicular  stroke  or  two ; after  which  it  is 
applied  to  the  dry  paper  on  a table,  and  pressed  against  it  either  by  one  or  more  blows 
with  a mallet,  or  by  the  regular  action  of  a lever.  The  mechanical  part  of  callico- 
printing  is  effected  nearly  in  the  same  manner ; but  with  smaller  blocks,  because  of 
the  greater  difficulty  of  making  the  successive  fittings  on  so  flexible  a material.  And 
in  both  these  arts,  as  well  as  in  book- printing,  in  red  and  black,  the  variety  of  colours 
are  produced  by  repeated  applications  of  forms  or  blocks,  of  which  the  prominent  parts 
are  made  to  fit  each  other  according  to  the  nature  of  the  design. 

“ In  the  art  of  printing  from  copper-plates,  a colour  somewhat  more  fluid  than  for 
book-printing  is  made  use  of.  It  is  pressed  into  the  cavities  of  the  plate  by  smearing 
it  over  the  surface ; and  by  subsequent  careful  wiping  the  redundant  colour  is  cleared 
away.  In  this  state,  if  soaked  paper,  for  which  purpose  the  most  spongy  texture  is 
the  best,  be  strongly  pressed  against  the  plate,  by  passing  both  together  between  two 
cylinders  of  metal  or  hard  wood,  properly  defended  by  woollen  cloth,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  colour  adheres  to  the  paper,  and  forms  what  is  called  a print. 

**  In  all  these  processes,  it  is  easily  seen,  that  in  the  successive  applications  of  colour, 
the  accurate  filling  of  the  form  or  original  with  the  material  intended  to  receive  the 
impression,  Mid  in  various  other  parts  of  the  manipulation,  there  is  much  room  for  the 
display  of  skill,  or  for  injury  from  the  want  of  it.  It  may  moreover  be  collected,  that 
the  motions  attendant  on  the  various  steps  of  manufacture,  are  in  many  instances  dif- 
ficult to  be  performed  with  rapidity  and  ease,  until  by  long  continued  habit  the  work- 
man himself  is  converted  as  it  were  into  a machine.  A very  slight  degree  of  attention 
to  this  subject  must  also  shew  that,  if  the  originals  were  of  a cylindric  form,  with  a 
contrivance  for  regularly  applying  the  colour  and  performing  the  subsequent  operations, 
it  would  be  easy  to  print  books  and  piece  goods  with  a degree  of  rapidity  and  uni- 
formity, of  which  the  usual  method  of  successive  applications  seems  scarcely  capable 
without  uncommon  care  and  skill.  This  obvious  conclusion  has  no  doubt  led  to 
numerous  experiments  ; none  of  which,  so  far  as  I can  gather,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  particular  utility,  have  given  much  promise  to  supersede  the  ordinary  methods. 
But  as  the  increased  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  printed  goods  has  rendered  such 
an  improvement  an  interesting  object  to  manufacturers,  as  well  as  to  those  indefatigable 
artists  who  have  directed  their  efforts  towards  improvements  ; and  as  the  latter  generally 
take  up  a new  object  under  a strong  persuasion  that  it  has  not  before  been  pursued  by 
others,  it  will  certainly  be  of  advantage  to  these  deserving  classes  of  men,  to  relate  a 
few  of  the  difficulties  of  this  new  art. 

“ The  difficulties  attendant  on  any  improvement  in  the  arts  may  be  considered 
either  as  moral  or  physical.  Under  the  moral,  I would  class  every  thing  that  relates 
to  the  prejudices  of  men  in  favour  of  the  old  methods,  and  their  fears  of  risk,  together 
with  thp  (economical  and  commercial  inconveniencies  attending  the  new  processes.  The 
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physical  difficulties  are  such  as  attend  the  actual  performance  of  any  project  after  the 
same  has  been  carefully  arranged  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor.  It  happens  unfortu- 
nately here  also  that  the  inventor  is  seldom  aware  of  the  moral  impediments ; but 
almost  always  concludes,  that  if  he  can  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  that  he 
has  in  view,  his  cares  and  labour  will  then  be  at  an  end ; and  that  the  manufacturer, 
in  particular,  instead  of  pointing  out  new  impediments  discernible  only  from  long  con- 
tinued experience,  will  more  readily  embrace  and  approve  of  the  new  processes,  in 
consequence  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  their  intrinsic  value. 

“ Every  good  invention  appears  simple  in  the  prospect,  but  it  scarcely  ever  happens 
in  the  execution  that  the  most  direct  road  is  taken ; and  in  every  case  there  will  in- 
fallibly be  many  things  unknown  or  unforeseen,  which  practice  only  can  point  out  as 
necessary  to  be  done  for  the  complete  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view.  Hence, 
and  likewise  because  few  men  possessed  of  independent  fortune  are  likely  to  engage  or 
persevere  in  a labour  of  this  kind,  it  almost  invariably  happens  that  the  expences  ex- 
ceed the  ability  of  the  inventor  himself.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  new  undertakings 
are  generally  brought  forward  by  the  inventor,  a man  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
his  leading  pursuit,  together  with  a moneyed  friend,  who  hopes  speedily  to  increase  his 
capital  from  the  abilities  of  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  describe  the 
usual  consequences  of  a partnership,  where  the  minds,  the  views,  and  the  circumstances 
of  both  individuals  are  so  very  different,  and  which  may  be  modified  still  more  essen- 
tially if  either  of  the  parties  be  deficient  in  the  commou  principles  required  to  bind 
men  to  each  other.  It  is  certainly  of  the  highest  importance  to  both,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  such  connections  should  be  very  maturely  weighed  before  they  are  entered 
into. 

M The  commercial  difficulties  or  facilities  attending  any  invention,  are  also  of  great 
consequence.  Every  inventor  ought  to  enquire  not  only  what  has  been  done  before, 
but  likewise  into  the  present  state  of  the  manufacture  he  means  to  improve.  In  this 
way  it  is  ascertained  how  small  a part  the  mere  press-work  constitutes  in  the  price  of 
a book.  He  will  find  that  twelve  yards  of  paper-hangings  are  printed  for  one  penny, 
in  a single  colour,  by  hand,  which  afterwards,  by  the  accumulation  of  price,  in  paper, 
colour,  duty,  and  ordinary  profit,  are  sold  for  three  shillings;  none  of  which  the 
inventor  can  pretend  to  diminish ; and  if  he  could  annihilate  the  whole  labour,  his 
advantage  would  therefore  be  less  than  three  per  cent,  without  reckoning  the  cost  and 
operation  of  his  machinery.  In  the  callico-printing,  with  a more  expensive  materia), 
dyeing  and  field- processes,  duty  and  profits  of  manufacture  and  vender,  the  price  of 
laying  the  block  will  turn  out  to  be  an  object  still  less  considerable.  Again  : it  will 
be  seen  that  small  flat  blocks  cost  but  little  money  in  comparison  with  cylinders  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  retain  their  figure,  and  long  enough  to  apply  to  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  cloth. 

M Under  these  and  other  similar  points  of  view,  the  inventor,  who  may  consider  the 
subject  in  a superficial  manner,  would  be  ready  to  abandon  his  undertaking.  But  this 
again  ought  not  to  be  rashly  done.  It  is  true,  that  where  the  great  force  of  capital  is 
employed  on  objects  not  comprehended  within  his  project,  the  saving,  however  large 
in  its  absolute  amount^  or  desirable  to  a manufacturer,  will  scarcely  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  inventor  by  any  bargain  he  can  make  short  of  an  actual  partnership.  . But 
it  maybe  possible  to  separate  the  respective  departments  of  a manufactory.  A spinner 
is  not  necessarily  a weaver ; nor  a printer  a linen-draper  or  a dealer  in  paper-hangings. 
The  several  departments  of  manufacture  and  commerce  are,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
hands  of  acute  men,  who  seldom  reason  ill  with  regard  to  the  advancement  of  their 
peculiar  interests ; and  these  departments  are  continually  fluctuating  in  their  arrange- 
ment, as  convenience,  profit,  or  the  accumulation  of  capital  may  lead.  Experiments 
are  for  ever  on  foot,  from  day-work  to  piece-work,  and  from  piece-work  to  the  employ 
of  master-workmen  with  others  under  them,  all  supported  by  the  capital  of  the  large 
manufacturer,  who  himself  in  many  instances  is  the  mere  instrument  maintained  by 
the  advances  or  acceptances  of  the  warehouseman,  the  factor,  or  theu merchant.  An 
inventor,  who  has  not  capital,  may  seek  for  employ  on  the  goods  or  the  capital  of  others ; 
and  if  he  has  skill  to  maintain  his  ground  against  the  numerous  enterprises  which  the 
activity  of  opposite  interests  will  raise  against  him,  he  will  find  that  the  old  order  of 
things  will  readily  alter,  as  soon  as  an  evident  interest  in  favour  of  the  new  is  shewn  by 
actual  and  continued  proofs  in  the  market. 

“ Most  of  the  physical  difficulties  attendant  on  any  new  process  are  such  as  ex- 
perience only  can  shew.  Thus,  in  the  forging  of  iron  by  the  pressure  of  rollers 
instead  of  hammers,  a scheme  upon  which  many  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  ex- 
pended in  this  country,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  more  impure  parts,  which  are  also 
the  most  fluid,  might  be  pressed  out  by  the  action  of  cylinders,  with  equal  or  perhaps 
more  advantage  than  by  that  of  hammers ; at  the  same  time  that  the  determinate  figure 
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of  bars  of  any  required  sire  might  be  given  without  skill  in  the  operator  E« 
nevertheless  has  shewn,  that  the  more  fluid  part  is  driven  out  ^ 

the  sudden  action  of  a blow,  than  by  the  slower  compression i of « a cy]md"» 
time  for  much  of  the  fluid  matter  to  extend  itself  within  the  mass.  Various  similar 
effefcts  present  themselves  when  cylinders  for  printing  are  substituted  instead l of  P^ies 
Instead  of  the  action  of  dabbing,  the  colour  is  usually  applied  by  ampie^d  gradual 
contact,  to  much  less  effect ; and  the  impression,  though  not  essenrially  di^ 
that  of  the  block,  is  performed  by  a gradual  action,  which  affords  ime  for  cloth  or 

paper  to  fold  itself  in  a minute  degree  mto  the  cavities  of  the  “ulP*™e\  mber  0f 

found  that  the  length  of  paper  or  cloth  printed  from  a cylinder  by 

revolutions,  will  be  greater  or  less  than  another  piece  manufactured  preci^ly  in  th 
same  way,  but  with  a less  or  greater  degree  of  pressure.  In  a block  tins  defect  is 
less,  not  only  from  the  considerable  hold  it  takes  upon  the  surface  oft  .j. 

but  also  because  the  error  is  rectified  at  every  successive  application.  Oneofthec^y^ 
difficulties  of  cylinder  printing  consists,  therefore,  in  the  difficulty  of  laying 
after  another;  and  this  would  continue  to  be  so  even  if  the  materu ds  f ™ bvinti£ 

tible  of  change,  the  contrary  to  which  is  the  fact.  There  axe  two  ProJ^  h circum® 
this.  The  one  consists  in  confining  the  whole  piece  to  a long  table,  or  to 
ference  of  a large  cylinder;  and  causing  the  printing  cylinder  t°1^®;vna°t^yth^ 
successive  apposition  of  its  carved  surface,  but  of  a bearing  face  regulated  by 
wheel.  The  other  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a frame  to  confine  two  or  m y 
ders,  each  provided  with  its  own  toothed  wheel,  and  revolving  against  a large  clothea 
cylinder  provided  with  a suitable  wheel  to  drive  the  others.  The  piece  1S  C®^ 
pass  between  the  large  cylinder  and  the  others,  in  order  to  receive  the  impression. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  methods,  it  does  not  appear  easy  to  confine  PP  » 
still  less  cloth,  in  such  a manner  that  its  parts  may  continue  without  shift  or  wnnKie 
during  the  action  of  a cylinder,  which  not  being  allowed  to  roll  ,Tlth°"  *itv  rfcon- 
a wheel,  must  draw  the  surface  either  the  one  way  or  the  other.  The  difficul  y 
finement  will  be  very  much  increased  by  the  indispensable  requisite  that  t p P 
should  be  afterwards  hung  up  to  dry,  and  the  callico  be  carried  to  the  dye-  o 
the  bleach-field,  between  the  successive  impressions,  by  which  means  the dimensi ions  o 
both  will  be  greatly  altered.  In  the  second  method,  it  is  observable  that  no  c0 
can  be  printed  but  such  as  fall  clear  of  each  other.  In  this  way,  moreover,  the  game  - 
ing  action  of  the  cylinders  may  prove  very  mischievous.  For,  if  we  suppose  the  pp 
or  cloth  to  pass  between  the  great  cylinder  and  the  first  printing  roller  by  an 
the  latter  which  tends  to  make  it  slip  forward  on  the  face  of  the  great  cylin  er, 
that  when  it  arrives  at  the  second  printing  roller  it  there  experiences  an 
contrary  nature,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  material  will  become  slack  he 
the  two  rollers,  and  the  fittings  will  be  false.  Not  to  dwell  on  that  experience 
brings  forward  this  obstacle  among  others,  its  great  probability  may  be  deduce 
the  allowable  supposition,  that  the  circumference  of  the  first  printing  cylinder 
be  one  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  too  large,  and  that  of  the  second  the  same  quan  y 
too  small.  For,  in  this  case,  the  material  will  be  shifted  one-twentieth  of  an  inc 
fifty  turns  by  the  first  cylinder,  and  the  same  quantity  in  the  contrary  direction  by 
second ; a quantity  upon  the  whole  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  co  ou 
in  rirnorPKQ  nf  nnp  sin  alp  niece.  Such  minute  differences  can  hardly  be  avoide 


printing  cylinder,  U not  made  ot  metal ; ana  ot  tne  great  clothed  cylinder,  ------  _ 

effect  has  a larger  or  smaller  diameter  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  which  operates 
render  its  elastic  covering  either  thicker  or  thinner.  The  only  method,  of  duninis  ing 
these  evils  seems  to  be,  that  all  the  printing  cylinders  should,  by  dimension  or  pressure, 
or  both,  be  made  to  draw  the  same  way,  the  outer  cylinder  most,  and  the  ©t*16” 
gradually  less  and  less,  so  that  the  material  should  have  a tendency  to  apply  its® 
more  tightly  during  its  passage  through  the  apparatus.  t . . 

“ The  application  of  the  colour  to  the  surface  of  a cylinder  block,  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty.  An  ingenious  mechanic  may  contrive  various  means  to  produce  the 
action  of  dabbing,  if  required.  When  a stuffed  cylinder  covered  with  cloth  is  made  to 
revolve  in  the  colour,  and  thence,  after  passing  a scraper,  to  apply  itself  to  the  block 
cylinder,  it  is  found  to  be  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  that  its  dimensions  change,  ana 
its  covering  becomes  wrinkled  by  the  action  of  the  scraper  as  well  as  that  of  the  block. 
A beuer  method,  therefore,  consists  in  a revolving  web  of  woollen  cloth,  like  a jack 
towel,  stretched  over  three  horizontal  cylinders  parallel  to  each  other,  two  of  which 

mnnnrt  tho  olastip  iiirfiiPA  nf  tli a woh  vKii<h  in  its  ravnlntinn  ROPOmDanieS  the  block 
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more  wheels.  These  are  observed  always  to  seek  the  highest  place ; so  that  if  a cutler’s 
wheel  were  made  with  a groove  to  carry  a strap,  instead  of  a round  edge,  the  strap  would 
infallibly  mount  the  ledge,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  groove.  On  this  principle,  the 
web  would  very  speedily  shift  itself  to  one  end  of  the  cylinders,  if  it  were  not  confined 
sideways,  or  the  lower  roller  were  not  made  considerably  thickest  in  the  middle,  and 
gradually  tapering  towards  its  extremities.  This  last  simple  expedient  is  not  without 
its  difficulties ; but,  as  I have  not  actually  tried  it,  I shall  defer  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion on  that  head. 

“ The  running  of  the  paper  or  piece-goods  towards  one  end  of  the  leading  cylinder 
is  also  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  attending  this  method  of  printing.  It  is  not  per- 
fectly removed  by  tapering  the  leading  cylinders. 

“ The  nature  of  the  trade  of  paper-staining  in  this  country,  which  requires  a large 
sum  to  be  immediately  vested  in  the  payment  of  the  excise  duty,  and  consequently 
prevents  any  considerable  stock  from  being  manufactured  until  orders  are  actually 
received,  and  the  varying  fashions  in  printed  callicoes,  which  render  the  expence  of 
cutting  the  block  by  far  the  heaviest  part  of  the  disbursement  for  printing,  are  pro- 
bably the  chief  reasons  why  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  been  less  solicitous  for 
the  construction  of  machines  calculated  to  afford  profit  only  in  the  case  of  very  numerous 
impressions.  The  physical  difficulties  of  this  art  have  likewise  conspired,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  prevent  its  having  been  applied  in  the  large  way  to  any  but  a few  simple 
designs  of  the  sort  called  running  patterns  in  one  colour."  — Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  i. 
1797. 

The  following  is  the  statement  respecting  Konig’s  machine,  which 
was  the  first  that  was  made ; it  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette, 
with  an  engraving ; and  as  that  Gazette  was  at  the  time  printed  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bensley,  at  a machine,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  the  information  contained  in  it  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Bensley  himself,  and  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  may  be  relied  upon. 

**  The  cylindrical  mode  of  printing,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  process  by 
the  press,  is  called  Machine  Printing , was  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Nicholson,  well 
known  in  the  scientific  and  literary  world,  who  took  out  a patent  in  the  year  1790, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  his  plans  and  experiments  ended  in  any  actually  prac- 
tical result.  Whether  M.  Konig,  who  at  a later  period  more  successfully  attempted 
to  print  by  machinery,  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Nicholson  for  his  elementary  principles, 
or  whether  almost  the  same  ideas  spontaneously  occurred  to  each  individual,  is  a 
question  that  can  only  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  former.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  M.  Konig’s  labours  were  the  first  which  produced  any  fruit: — and  surely  more 
is  due  to  him  who,  after  years  of  persevering  toil,  succeeds  in  the  application  of  hitherto 
unapplied  principles,  than  to  one  of  whom  we  can  only  say  that  he  was  simply  the 
first  to  suggest  ideas  — since  no  evidence  is  offered  of  their  ever  having  been  acted  upon. 

“ M.  Konig,  by  birth  a Saxon,  and  by  occupation  a printer,  many  years  ago  con- 
ceived it  possible  to  print  by  Steam,  though  he  then  expected  no  more  than  to  be  able 
to  give  accelerated  speed  to  the  common  press,  to  which  end  his  first  efforts  were  bent. 
As  from  the  nature  of  such  an  undertaking,  considering  the  state  of  scientific  pursuits 
in  his  native  land,  he  could  calculate  on  little  success  unaided  by  others,  and  failing  in 
his  application  for  encouragement  and  support  at  the  hands  of  the  most  eminent 
printers  in  several  of  the  continental  capitals,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  England. 
Arriving  in  London  about  1 804,  he  submitted  his  scheme  to  several  printers  of  repute, 
who,  not  being  disposed  to  incur  the  risk  of  properly  which  a series  of  experiments  was 
sure  to  entail,  and  perhaps  placing  little  confidence  in  a successful  issue,  received  his 
overtures  very  coolly : and  it  is  probable  his  applications  in  this  country  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  similar  attempts  abroad,  had  he  not  finally  been  introduced  to  Mr. 
Bensley  senior,  who,  attracted  by  M.  K.’s  plans,  speedily  entered^  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  him.  After  a short  course  of  experiments  on  the  fabrication  of  a press 
which  should  have  accelerated  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  render  the  work  of  the 
man  who  inks  the  type  unnecessary,  the  above  gentlemen  were  joined  by  Mr.  G. 
Woodfall  and  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  the  former  of  whom  however  soon  retired  ; the  remain- 
ing three,  in  nowise  discouraged  by  the  tediousuess  and  expense  which  all  who  are 
conversant  with  the  progress  of  any  invention  in  machinery  well  know  to  be  unavoid- 
able, persevered  amidst  unforeseen  perplexities,  which  were  doubtless  not  diminished  by 
the  parties’  deficiency  in  practical  mechanical  knowledge.  It  was  at  length  discovered 
that  the  intended  improvement  of  the  common  press  could  not  be  brought  to  bear 
and  that  much  labour  and  prodigious  expqnce  would  be  thrown  away,  unless  more 
radical  alterations  were  invented.  Cylindrical  printing  was  now  thought  of— and 
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after  eome  two  or  three  year,  of  renewed  exertion,  a small  meehjne  w"bro'«“^ 
the  characteristic  of  which  was,  that  instead  of  the  printing  being  produced  by  a Sat 
imnrourfon  fshnilar  to  the  press)  the  sheet  passed  between  a large  roller  and  the  types 
ItS  flat  i and  in  lieu  of  the  old  fashioned  balls,  used  by  hand  tobeat  o’erthetjpes 
and  *so  to  communicate  the  ink  to  their  mrfeoe,  skins  were  stmned  “f" 

rollers,  on  which  it  was  contrived  to  spread  the  ink,  and  und"  *' 

the  frame  in  which  the  types  are  fixed,  passed  in  its  way  to  the  pnntrng 
Considerable  promise  of  success  attended  this  production;  and  after  c“‘““ed  “JSj 
ments  it  was  deemed  practicable  to  extend  the  general  principles  to  a more  powerful 
rnscTm1  ^oprints^wspsper  ws.  considereAighly  durable -snd  on  extobiung 
to  Mr.  Walters!  proprietor  of  the  Times  Newspaper,  the  Machine  already  ereetod,  and 
shewinir  what  further  improvements  were  contemplated,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
gentlmZ  for  the  erection  of  two  large  machine  for  printing  .his  Journal 
So  secret  had  been  the  operations  of  the  patentees,  that  < dm 

their  invention  was  given  to  the  reader  of  The  Ttmes  on  Monday  the  aatoofNovember, 
1814,  who  was  told  that  he  then  held  in  hi.  band  one  of  numy  thou^d  impr^s.ons 
thrown  off  by  steam.  At  this  time  but  few  persons  knew  of  any 
for  the  attainment  of  the  above  object;  whilst  among  those  connected  with  printing, 
it  had  often  been  talked  of,  but  treated  as  chimerical.  . „llpnt  :m_ 

“ The  machines  at  the  Times  Office,  cumbrous  and  complicated  as  8U^uentim 
provements  have  made  them  appear,  are  yet  in  many  respects  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  erected,  and  it  is  believed  will  outlast  many  contrivanc 
for  printing  which'  have  been  since  brought  out. 

‘‘The  next  advance  in  improvement  was  the  manufacture  of  a machine  for  Messrs. 
Bensley,  distinguished  from  those  before  mentioned  by. the  mode  o per/eci ing  { 
printing  on  both  side.) -so  that  the  sheet  of  white  paper  is  placed  “ “d 
delivered  from  the  machine  printed  on  both  sides  ! In  addition  to  the  •MMrtwl  di  - 
ference  between  this  machine  and  those  previously  made,  it  came  forth  with  many 
obvious  improvements,  though  still  unquestionablycomplex : - and  forthe  first 
attempt  at  effecting  register  (causing  the  pages  to  fall  precisely^  on  the  back  of  one 
another)  a greater  degree  of  success  than  might  have  been  expected  was  attai  » 
sequent  experience  shewing  the  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  e . 

ment  of  this  object.  Deficiencies  were  now  detected  in  the  inking ; the  s ain 
were  found  uneven  in  their  surface;  and  attempts  were  made  to  clothe  the  rollers  witn 
an  elastic  preparation  of  glue,  treacle,  &c.  which  has  at  length  attained  perfection. 

“ By  this  time  the  invention  had  attracted  the  attention  of  various  individuals, 
thought  the  manufacture  of  printing  machines  an  easier  task  than  they  afterwards  toun 
it  to  be ; and  far  the  greater  number  of  attempts,  we  believe,  failed  almost  as  soo 
undertaken.  A machine,  however,  similar  in  its  capacities  to  that  last  mention  , u 
much  more  simple  in  its  construction,  has  been  brought  out  — under  the  irec  ion 
some  eminent  engineers.  It  was  not  long  before  these  gentlemen  were  reques 
apply  their  inking  apparatus  to  Messrs.  Bensley’s  machine ; and  at  one  stro  , 
were, forty  wheels  were  removed  — so  great  was  the  simplification:  and  at  t e 
time  the  defects  of  the  former  system,  of  communicating  the  ink  to  the  types,  were  mo 
effectually  remedied.  Massive  and  complicated  as  it  was,  yet  as  an  immense  expense 
had  been  incurred  in  its  erection,  Messrs.  Bensley  went  on  using  their  inachine  un 
the  destruction  of  their  establishment  by  fire  in  1819.  And  even  after  the  rebuil  ing 
of  the  premises,  the  machinery,  which  had  been  only  partially  damaged,  was  reins  a , 
and  worked  for  some  time : — it  has  now,  however,  given  place  to  two  „an 

admirable  machines  built  on  the  improved  plan,  which  when  inspected  by  a judicious 
eye  can  only  create  wonder  at  the  heretofore  circuitous  manner  adopted  to  attain  ends 
so  apparently  within  easy  reach.  The  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
original  machine  contained  upwards  of  one  hundred  wheels  ; whereas  the  new  machine, 
with  about  ten  wheels,  accomplishes,  in  point  of  quantity,  exactly  the  same  object,  and  with 
a marked  advantage  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  printing.  Another  important  point 
respecting  the  new  machine  is,  that  it  occupies  scarcely  half  the  space  of  the  original  one. 

“ The  printing  machine  in  its  present  state  appears  susceptible  of  little  improvement. 
It  produces  excellent  work,  and  its  movements  are  attended  with  certainty  and  despatch— 
the  double,  or  perfecting,  machine  throwing  off  800  to  1000  sheets,  printed  on  both  eideh 
within  the  hour, — and  the  single  machine  delivering  1500  or  1600  done  on  one  si*: 
which,  in  cases  where  one  form  of  the  types  (as  in  newspapers)  is  ready  to  be  worked 
off  while  the  last  side  is  preparing,  is  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage,  since  the 
rate  of  delivery  thereby  becomes  doubled.  The  first  is  that  by  which  our  Gazette  is 
printed,  and  the  last  described  is  that  with  which  Mr.  B.  Bensley  is  now  (and  has  for  a 
considerable  time  been)  printing  the  Morning  Chronicle  newspaper. 

“ Other  leading  daily  newspapers  are  also  wrought  off  by  steam  ; as  well  as  several 
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publications  of  extensive  circulation.  Like  almost  every  ingenious  invention,  this  has 
had  no  small  portion  of  prejudice  to  encounter,  and  perhaps  has  been  longer  in  forcing 
its  way  than  many  other  schemes  of  real  utility.  The  various  advantages,  however, 
which  it  holds  forth  have  attracted  the  attention  of  several  proprietors  of  the  more  ex- 
tensive printing  concerns,  who  have  introduced  it  with  benefit  to  the  public — to  whom, 
by  means  of  this  great  reduction  of  labour,  the  productions  of  the  press  may  be  furnished 
at  a reduced  rate  of  charge.”  — Literary  Gazette , October  26,  1822. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  allowable  to  make  a few  observations  on  this  state- 
ment, more  particularly  as  Mr.  Nicholson  is  seldom  spoken  of  in  con- 
nexion with  printing  machines,  and  when  he  is,  it  is  in  such  a manner 
as  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  was  a visionary  man,  who  had 
some  imaginary  scheme  in  his  head  which  he  was  incompetent  to 
carry  into  effect  To  rebut  this  opinion  I have  given  the  specification  of 
his  patent,  with  his  own  observations  on  his  invention,  which  certainly 
do  not  discover  any  symptoms  of  a weak  or  a speculative  man.  I knew  Mr. 
Nicholson  personally,  and  I have  no  doubt  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  carried  his  invention  into  effect ; but  he  had  a number  of  other 
pursuits  which  occupied  his  time.  He  published  a work  on  navigation, 
which  I have  seen  quoted  as  authority  for  its  opinions ; he  was  the 
author  of  a Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  in  two  quarto  volumes ; he  edited 
and  published  monthly  Nicholson’s  Journal  of  Science,  &c.  which  was 
in  high  repute ; he  wrote  the  Prospectus  for  the  Royal  Institution,  on  its 
establishment  in  1799 ; and  he  likwise  kept  a large  school  in  Soho  Square, 
the  leading  feature  of  which  was,  a scientific  education.  I was,  for  ten 
years,  in  the  habit  of  hearing  in  an  undisguised  manner  the  opinions  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men  in  England,  — as  I held  the  office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Royal  Institution,  ( the  Secre- 
tary being  an  honorary  officer,)  also  that  of  Secretary  to  the  Patrons 
of  the  Library,  and  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Chemistry,  as  well 
as  Superintendant  of  their  Printing  Office,  — and  in  all  that  time  I 
never  heard  his  name  mentioned  but  with  respect  among  these  gentle- 
men, nor  did  I once  hear  him  spoken  of  as  a visionary  who  would 
project  schemes  that  he  was  unable  to  execute.  In  addition  to  his 
multifarious  pursuits,  he  was  agent  to  the  late  Lord  Camelford,  whose 
sudden  death  left  Mr.  Nicholson  involved  in  difficulties,  from  which  he 
could  never  extricate  himself. 

Could  this  man,  then,  who  planned  the  printing  machine,  and  the 
manner  of  printing  calico,  &c.  in  an  improved  and  expeditious  manner, 
who  moreover  published  the  details  of  his  process,  with  drawings  of 
the  requisite  machines,  be  deemed,  with  justice,  nothing  more  than  “ one 
of  whom  we  can  only  say  that  he  was  simply  the  first  to  suggest  ideas,” 
this  being  all  the  merit  that  is  allowed  him  by  the  Literary  Gazette  ? 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  term  “ suggesting  ideas  ” refers  with 
rather  more  truth  to  Mr.  Konig,  who,  coming  to  England  with  the  idea 
of  applying  steam  as  the  moving  power  to  presses,  and  being  supported 
by  English  capital,  spent  some  years  in  unavailing  efforts  to  reduce  his 
ideas  to  practice,  and  when  he  could  not  succeed,  gave  up  the  attempt 
as  one  completely  foiled,  and  turning  round  upon  Mr.  Nicholson’s  plan, 
produced  a cylindrical  printing  machine. 

Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  in  a lecture  delivered  by  him  before  the  Me- 
chanics Institution  at  Deptford,  in  1826,  among  other  topics  illustrative 
of  the  patronage  afforded  to  the  arts  and  sciences  by  the  intelligence  and 
enterprise  of  this  country,  directed  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  “ the 
case  of  Mr.  Konig,  a truly  ingenious  foreigner,  and  his  invention  of  an 
improved  printing  press,  in  which,  by  duly  blending  the  alternating  and 
Rotatory  principles  of  motion,  the  apparatus  is  capable  of  working  off 
1100  sheets  an  hour,  with  the  superintendance  of  two  boys.  Tracing 
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the  history  of  his  invention,  of  his  difficulties,  and  of  his  want  of  en- 
couragement, through  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Mr.  Konig  says,  ‘ I need  hardly  add,  that  scarcely  ever  was  an  invention 
brought  to  maturity  under  such  circumstances.  The  well  known  fact, 
that  almost  every  invention  seeks,  as  it  were,  refuge  in  England,  and  is 
there  brought  to  perfection,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Continent  has  yet 
to  learn  from  her  the  best  manner  of  encouraging  the  mechanical  arts. 

I had  my  full  share  in  the  ordinary  disappointments  of  continental 
projectors ; and,  after  having  spent  in  Germany  and  Russia  upwards  of 
two  years  in  fruitless  applications,  I proceeded  to  England. 

“ What  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  encouragement  of  princes 
on  the  Continent,”  proceeds  Dr. Gregory,  “was  effected  by  the  aid  of 
private  individuals  in  London.  A few  enterprising  printers,  — and  their 
names  cannot  be  mentioned  but  with  honour  on  such  an  occasion ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Bensley,  Mr.  George  Woodfall,  and  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  — 
liberally  assisted  this  ingenious  foreigner  in  bringing  his  iuvention  to 
maturity.  The  machine  was  set  to  work  in  April  1811,  and  SOOOhopies 
of  sheet  H of  the  “ New  Annual  Register  for  1810,  was  printed  by 
means  of  it.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  first  part  of  a book  ever  printed 
solely  by  a machine.  Messrs.  Bacon  and  Donkin  were,  it  is  true,  simul- 
taneously at  work  upon  analogous  contrivances,  and,  since  then,  other 
ingenious  artists,  especially  Applegath  and  Cowper^have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  simplification  of  this  class  of  machinery.” 

In  1818,  Messrs.  Donkin  and  Bacon  obtained  a patent  for  a most 
ingenious  but  complex  machine,  which  claims  the  merit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  print  with  a circular  movement  of  the  types.  It  is  said  that 
the  invention  of  this  machine  was  simultaneous  with  that  of  Konig.  A 
great  point  was  gained  in  it,  for  the  composition  inking  rollers  were  first 
introduced  in  this  machine,  Mr.  Konig’s  having  rollers  covered  with 
leather,  which  were  not  found  to  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 

In  this  machine  the  patent  specified  the  fastening  of  the  pages  ot  type 
to  the  surface  of  a prismatic  cylinder  having  any  number  of  planes  from 
four  to  eight;  to  these  types  the  ink  was  immediately  supplied  by  a 
large  elastic  roller  placed  over  the  type  cylinder,  and  made  to  rise  and 
fall  in  accordance  with  the  irregular  motion  of  the  surfaces  of  the  latter ; 
two  other  and  smaller  rollers  conveying  the  ink  from  a receptacle  to  the 
larger  roller.  The  sheet  of  paper  to  be  printed  was  applied  to  another 
revolving  prism,  composed  ot  segments  o 
meet  the  irregularities  of  the  type  roller. 


larger  roller,  ine  eueei  oi  paper  to  uc  puuicu  — 

revolving  prism,  composed  of  segments  of  cylinders  exactly  adapted  to 
meet  the  irregularities  of  the  type  roller.  To  insure  the  niceties  and 
regularities  of  motion  and  of  contact  required  in  printing,  toothed  wheels, 
corresponding  in  shape  to  the  prisms,  were  placed  upon  the  axis ; and 
V _ t OT.O.T  trt  nrm-m0phfl.nir.al  oersons  the 


corresponding  in  snape  io  uie  prisms,  wcic  * 

however  strange,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  to  non-mechanical  persons  the 
working  together  of  metal  wheels  of  such  angular  shapes,  yet  by  providing 
for  a free  vertical  motion  of  the  gudgeons  of  each  roller,  the  operation 
of  the  whole  machine  was  steady  and  uniform.  The  annexed  diagram, 
representing  a section  of  the  principal  parts,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a more  correct  idea  of  this  curious  machine. 

A,  the  quadrangular  prismatic  roller,  with  its 
surfaces  of  stereotype  plates. 

B,  the  roller  for  distributing  the  ink,  which  it 
receives  from  the  two  smaller  rollers  a ef  in  con- 


tact with  the  box  i . 

C,  the  pressing  cylinder,  covered  with  cloth 
or  felt.  # . - 

D E,  the  track  of  the  paper  in  the  direction  ot 
the  arrows. 
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The  Norwich  Mercury,  a paper  published  by  Mr.  Bacon,  contains  a 
prospectus  of  his  newly  invented  machine,  to  which  is  added  a notice 
respecting  its  merit  as  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Konig,  erected  at  the 
Times  printing  office,  from  which  statement  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

“ In  Messrs.  Bacon  and  Donkin’s  machine,  there  is  no  reciprocating 
motion.  The  types  are  placed  on  a prism  of  as  many  sides  as  the  nature 
of  the  form  requires.  This  prism  occupies  the  centre  of  an  upright 
frame,  like  the  roller  in  a copperplate  press ; below  this  is  a kind  of 
compound-faced  roller,  suited  to  the  form  of  the  prism ; through  between 
these  the  sheets  to  be  printed  (attached  to  the  face  of  a piece  of  cloth) 
are  passed  in  succession,  and  in  the  meantime  the  revolution  in  the  type 
prism  brings  its  different  portions  in  succession  under  a system  of  inking 
rollers  placed  over  it,  by  which  it  receives  successive  charges  of  ink,  to 
be  delivered  to  the  sheets  as  they  pass  in  succession  between  the  lower 
rollers.” 

Mr.  Hansard,  in  his  “ Typographia,”  says,  that  “ one  machine  would 
not  answer  for  all  kinds  of  work.”  And  “ the  only  one  of  these  ma- 
chines that  was,  I believe,  ever  made,  rests  in  peace  as  not  being  found 
useful.” 

On  the  erection  of  the  machines  for  printing  the  Times  newspaper, 
Mr.  Bensley  being  apprehensive  that  there  would  be  impediments  thrown 
in  the  way  of  their  general  introduction  by  the  workmen,  who  had  already 
shown  symptoms  of  opposition,  was  desirous  that  I should  see  them  at 
work,  that  he  might  have  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  I accordingly 
went  with  Mr.  Joseph  Bensley,  his  eldest  son,  to  look  at  them,  and  view 
their  manner  of  working,  and  on  my  return,  Mr.  Bensley  was  anxious  to 
see  me,  that  he  might  have  my  report.  I told  him  that  truly  they  sur- 
passed any  thing  I had  imagined,  and  did  the  work  so  well,  and  so 
expeditiously,  that  I did  not  believe  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  could  prevent  their  coming  into  use.  This  opinion  was  grati- 
fying to  him : but  I also  told  him  that  I foresaw  another  thing  that 
might  probably  take  place,  which  would  have  an  equally  injurious  effect 
with  respect  to  him.  With  considerable  anxiety  he  asked  to  what  I 
alluded;  I told  him  that  I thought  some  man  of  abilities  would  step 
in  and  simplify  them,  for  they  appeared  to  me  complex  in  their  con- 
struction. He  treated  this  suggestion  with  indifference,  as  a thing  that 
could  never  happen,  and  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  that  no 
person  would  ever  make  the  attempt.  My  prognostication,  however, 
was  fulfilled ; for  immediately  after,  Mr.  Edward  Cowper,  of  the  firm  of 
Applegath  and  Cowper,  printers,  proved  not  only  its  possibility,  but  its 
practicability,  by  sweeping  away  at  once  wheels,  &c.  which  had  cost, 
as  I was  credibly  informed  at  the  time,  at  least  1500/.  in  the  course  of 
their  experiments ; and  thus  made  the  machine  more  simple,  and  less 
liable  to  be  out  of  order,  while  he  at  the  same  time  improved  it  greatly 
in  its  facility  of  working,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  work  it  produced. 
Mr.  Cowper  took  out  a patent  for  his  improvement ; and,  as  I was  told, 
in  consideration  of  the  expense  that  Mr.  Bensley  had  been  at  in  the  pur- 
suit, which  amounted  to  at  least  16,000/.,  offered  him,  as  an  act  of 
justice,  a share  of  the  patent,  which  was  accepted.  The  machine 
erected  for  “ The  Times  ” cost  the  proprietor  of  that  newspaper  3,000/. 

Messrs.  Applegath  and  Cowper  then  commenced  manufacturing  these 
machines,  which  met  with  general  approval ; they  also  much  improved 
the  inking  apparatus.  After  the  dissolution  of  their  partnership,  Mr. 
Cowper  established  a manufactory  for  them  at  Manchester,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother,  he  himself  continuing  to  reside  in  London. 
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In  the  year  1824  a new  mode  of  machine  printing  was  introduced,  that  of 
printing  with  two  colours  simultaneously  in  the  same  impression.  This 
arose  out  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
best  means  of  preventing  the  Forgery  of  Bank  Notes.  A pamphlet  was 
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published  by  Sir  William  Congreve,  describing  the  process  as  inimitable, 
except  by  their  machine,  for  which  they  had  a patent,  so  that  no  one 
else  could  possibly  produce  a facsimile.  A design  was  made,  generally 
composed  of  a great  number  of  lines  in  a flourishing  style,  and,  when 
engraved  on  two  pieces  of  metal,  these  lines  were  printed  with  two  colours, 
one  part  sinking  below  the  other  after  each  impression,  and,  there  being 
two  sets  of  inking  rollers,  each  part  was  inked  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  lower  part  rose  again  to  a level  with  the  other,  so  that  one  part  of 
these  complicated  lines  should  be  black,  and  the  continuation  of  them 
should  be  blue  or  red,  or  any  other  colour  that  might  be  thought  proper, 
and  any  device  that  might  be  included  in  the  design  should  also  be  in 
two  colours,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  King's  arms,  and  the  register  should 
be  exact,  so  that  each  line  should  uniformly  be  perfectly  continuous, 
notwithstanding  the  change  of  colour.  Government  adopted  the  plan 
for  printing  a new  stamp  on  the  backs  of  country  bank  notes,  and  also 
for  the  Excise  Stamps  for  paper.  So  far,  however,  from  being  inimitable, 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  there  never  was  a plan  suggested 
that  was  more  easy  of  imitation,  even  with  the  common  press,  and  by 
the  customary  workmen.  The  machines  were  made  by  Messrs.  Donkin 
and  Co. 

A single  machine,  that  is,  a machine  which  prints  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  may  be  estimated  to  produce  upon  the  average  one  thousand  im- 
pressions in  an  hour;  and  were  I to  attempt  to  describe  the  one  by 
which  the  Times  newspaper  is  now  printed,  I should  state  that  it  is  the 
mechanism  of  four  single  machines  combined  in  one  frame,  all  being 
worked  simultaneously  by  steam  as  the  motive  power : thus  there  are 
four  places  at  which  to  feed  it  with  paper,  four  printing  cylinders,  and 
four  places  at  which  the  sheets  are  delivered  when  printed,  so  that  the 
actual  speed  of  each  part  of  the  machine  is  rather  more  than  one  thou- 
sand an  hour.  This  ingenious  and  skilful  combination  is  the  production 
of  Mr.  Augustus  Applegath. 

I have  seen  it  stated  by  the  proprietor  of  a machine,  that  it  would 
print  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  impressions  in  an  hour : I have  known 
another  assert  that  his  perfecting  machine  would  print  one  thousand  five 
hundred  in  the  same  time.  This  is  a fallacy,  which  produces  disappoint- 
ment and  dissatisfaction.  I have  had  occasion  in  the  course  of  business 
to  satisfy  myself  as  to  their  real  capability,  by  attending  and  carefully 
observing  them  at  work,  and  have  thus  ascertained  that  a single  machine 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  more  ’than  one  thousand  in  the  hour,  nor  a 
perfecting  machine  for  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  I am  well 
aware  that  both  may  be  driven  with  greater  speed  for  a short  time,  but 
in  the  case  of  newspapers  and  periodical  publications,  where  punctu- 
ality is  indispensably  requisite,  I would  never  calculate  upon  greater 
expedition. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  cylindrical  method  of 
printing  and  those  of  the  press,  the  manufacturers  of  machines  as  well 
as  most  master  printers,  not  content  with  the  real  superiority  of  pro- 
perties which  the  machine  does  certainly  possess,  attribute  to  it  properties 
which  it  does  not  possess,  and  which  are  incompatible  with  it,  namely, 
those  of  producing  the  finest  work,  and  printing  the  finest  impressions 
from  highly  finished  engravings  on  wood  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  or 
one  thousand  per  hour ; even  an  engraver  on  wood  has  fallen  into  this 
error,  and  has  produced  a work  with  numerous  beautiful  illustrations,  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  book  has  boldly  defended  this  erroneous  opinion, 
but  the  engraver  himself  has  cautiously  avoided  the  risk  of,  and  shrunk 
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from,  the  comparison,  and  has  had  the  book  printed  at  the  press.  The 
Penny  Magazine  has  trumpeted  the  same  fallacy ; and  yet  the  spirited 
Publisher  has  all  his  splendid  works,  with  their  beautiful  illustrations, 
printed  also  at  the  press  : thus  tacitly  acknowledging  its  superiority,  and 
denying  the  opinions  which  he  is  the  means  of  publishing  to  the  world. 

In  producing  the  finest  workmanship  in  printing,  it  is  essentially  requi- 
site to  use  the  best  ink : this  is  ink  made  with  strong  varnish,  which  binds 
the  colouring  matter,  and,  when  dry,  prevents  its  smearing  on  being  handled 
or  setting-off  in  the  process  of  binding  ; the  colouring  matters  are  selected 
with  care  from  among  those  of  the  best  quality ; the  whole  is  ground 
to  a state  of  impalpability ; the  strength  of  the  varnish  causes  the  ink  to 
require  a great  deal  of  distributing  on  the  balls,  which  I prefer  to  rollers 
for  the  best  work,  — See  Balls, — in  order  to  diffuse  it  equally  on  their 
surface ; the  form  should  be  well  and  carefully  beat,  bo  as  to  coat  the 
face  of  the  types,  &c.  completely  and  uniformly  with  ink,  without  any 
superfluity  ; the  pressure  should  be  slow  and  gradual,  what  is  termed  a 
soaking  pull,  not  quick  and  abrupt,  and  when  the  bar  of  the  press  is 
brought  home,  the  workman  should  rest  there  a short  time,  in  order  to 
transfer  the  ink  completely  from  the  types,  &c.  to  the  paper,  and  fix  it 
firmly  on  its  surface.  These  precautions  and  care  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  finest  work  in  printing  ; and  in  every  instance,  in  whatever 
art  or  manufacture  the  article  may  be,  good  workmanship  and  high 
finish  will  be  found  to  require  more  time  for  their  production  than  in  an 
inferior  article. 

From  the  rapidity  with  which  impressions  are  produced  by  the  cylin- 
drical method  of  printing,  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
executing  work  of  a superior  kind,  as  the  ink  must  be  weak  to  enable 
the  light  rollers  to  distribute  it  as  expeditiously  as  it  is  required ; the 
ink  too  must  be  prepared  with  a soft  varnish  to  enable  it  to  do  so,  which 
deprives  it  of  the  valuable  property  of  drying,  as  well  as  of  binding  the 
colouring  matter  so  as  not  to  smear  ; this  weak  ink  also  incurs  the  risk 
of  allowing  the  oil  in  the  varnish  to  separate  from  the  colouring  matter, 
and  thus  spread  in  the  paper  and  discolour  it.  Another  imperfection 
is,  that  there  is  not  time  to  ink  the  face  of  the  type,  &c.  properly,  which 
is  thus  obliged  to  be  done  in  an  imperfect  manner  with  an  inferior  ink ; 
and  in  taking  the  impression,  again  for  lack  of  time,  there  is  not  pres- 
sure sufficient  to  fix  the  ink  firmly  to  the  paper. 

As  overlays  cannot  be  used  in  cylindrical  printing,  the  engravers  on 
wood,  when  producing  a subject  which  is  to  be  printed  at  a machine, 
hollow  out  on  the  surface  of  the  block  the  parts  that  are  to  appear  light, 
as  well  as  round  off  the  edges  that  are  to  be  printed  lightly,  and  engrave 
on  those  lowered  parts,  so  that  the  surface  is  not  a perfect  plane ; and 
this  is  to  answer  the  purpose  of  overlays,  thus  in  practice  allowing  that 
of  which  they  deny  the  necessity  and  which  they  ridicule  in  theory  — 
unequal  pressure  to  produce  the  desired  effect ; but  the  object  is  not 
gained  by  this  method,  for,  to  obtain  an  impression  from  those  lowered 
parts,  thick  woollen  cloth,  called  a blanket,  is  used,  which,  owing  to  its 
elasticity,  is  pressed  into  the  hollows  as  well  as  between  the  lines  of  the 
depths ; so  that  an  impression  is  produced,  in  which  the  lights  are  com- 
posed of  crude  lines,  and  the  depths  are  muddy,  and  which  show  more 
than  the  engraved  line,  and  thus  the  wood-cut  does  not  possess  that 
delicacy  in  the  light  parts,  nor  that  firmness  in  the  dark,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  good  workmen  at  the  press,  and  which  give  to  the  whole  a 
brilliant  effect. 

The  hollowing  of  the  block  on  its  surface  requires  great  care  and 
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judgment,  not  only  in  ascertaining  the  precise  situation  and  bounds,  but 
also  the  precise  depth  to  which  it  ought  to  be  lowered  ; for  if  a thick 
blanket  be  used,  the  light  parts  will  be  produced  stronger  and  heavier 
than  is  required,  and  if  a thin  one  be  used,  they  will  either  not  appear, 
or,  if  they  do,  will  be  rotten,  or  else  chalky  ; and  some  small  parts  in 
the  depths  will  always  require  to  be  of  a full  firm  colour,  which  a thick 
blanket  and  weak  inferior  ink  will  never  produce.  See  Engravings  on 
Wood.  Fine  Presswork. 

The  advantages  that  cylindrical  printing  possesses  are  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  art,  and  not  less  so  with  respect  to  the  public.  Its  power 
of  printing  larger  sheets  of  paper  than  was  ever  before  contemplated, 
has  enabled  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  to  enlarge  them  to  a pre- 
viously unparalleled  extent.  The  rapidity  with  which  impressions  are 
multiplied  is  also  an  advantage  of  great  consequence,  as  in  the  case  of 
morning  newspapers,  instead  of  going  to  press  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  publication,  they  can  now  wait  until  five  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  even  later,  when  if  a despatch  or  an  express  arrives  with  any  im- 
portant news,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  the  usual  hour  of  publi- 
cation ; neither  is  this  rapidity  of  less  advantage  to  periodical  publications, 
more  particularly  to  those  of  which  a large  number  is  printed,  for 
example,  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  the  Methodists  Magazine,  of 
each  of  which  there  were  printed  about  24,000  copies.  When  these 
were  done  at  press,  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  last  sheets  to  press  ten  days 
before  the  publication,  whereas  now  they  can  delay  them  till  the  third 
day,  and  yet  be  punctual  in  publishing  at  the  regular  time.  They  thus 
avail  themselves  of  any  later  intelligence  that  may  arrive,  and  give  it 
publicity  a month  earlier  than  before  the  invention  of  cylindrical  printing. 

Another  advantage  in  machine  printing  is,  the  regularity  and  uni- 
formity of  colour  through  any  number  of  impressions,  as  it  can  be  regu- 
lated with  the  greatest  nicety  to  any  shade ; in  this  instance  it  is  supe- 
rior to  the  press  for  the  production  of  common  work,  in  the  uniformity 
of  colour,  but  only  superior  to  common  work  in  its  rivalry  with  the 
press. 

MACULE.  If  the  joints  of  the  tympan,  or  the  head,  or  the  nut  of 
the  spindle,  be  loose,  or  any  accident  happen  in  pulling,  so  that  the  im- 
pression be  somewhat  doubled,  and  not  clear,  it  is  said  to  be  maculed. 
Cards  under  the  winter,  to  produce  a spring,  have  often  been  the  cause 
of  maculing : the  sides  of  the  tympan  or  the  ear  of  the  frisket  touching 
the  cheeks  will  also  produce  the  same  effect.  See  Double.  Slurring. 

Magazines.  ♦S'ee  Newspaper  Postage. 

MAKE.  In  casting  off  copy,  they  say  it  will  make  so  much;  as,  it 
will  make  a sheet,  two  sheets,  &c. 

Make  a Measure.  See  Justify  a Stick. 

MAKING  READY.  This  term  implies  the  process  of  laying  the 
form  on  the  press  — fixing  it  in  its  place  — placing  the  tympan  sheet  on 
the  tympan  — placing  the  points  to  make  register,  when  both  sides  of  the 
paper  are  to  be  printed  — making  register  — preparing  the  frisket  — 
and  producing  an  equal  impression  from  all  the  pages,  and  from  every 
part  of  each  page. 

When  an  engraving  on  wood  is  printed,  it  also  denotes  the  overlaying 
it,  so  as  to  produce  an  impression,  which  shall  possess  all  the  effect 
that  the  subject  may  require. 

In  common  work,  where  despatch  is  required,  thick  blankets  are  used 
in  the  tympans ; and  when  the  types  are  much  worn  they  are  also  neces- 
sary, to  bring  up  the  rounded  face  of  the  letter.  It  is  too  common  in 
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good  work  to  put  an  excess  of  blanket  into  the  tympana,  to  !«««  ** 
pull  for  the  purpose  of  easing  the  pressmen  s arms,  and  to  enable  the 
to  be  more  expeditious:  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
show  more  than  the  surface  of  the  types  or  engraving  i and  thus  what  is 
sained  in  ease  and  expedition,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
imperfect  and  rough  impression  that  is  produced.  See  Fine  Presswork, 
and  Engravings  on  Wood. 

An  old  pressman,  who  was  a good  workman,  gave  me  the  following 

directions  for  making  ready  a form  : — 

« ln  making  ready,  I will  only  speak  of  a form  of  fine  work ; if  a press- 
man can  do  that,  he  surely  can  make  common  work  ready. 

“ Lay  the  form  on  the  stone,  centrically  under  the  platen ; quoin 
it  all  round;  fold  the  tympan  sheet  according  to  the  form  laidont“® 
press ; lay  it  even  on  the  form,  and  stretch  it  as  much  as  it  will  bear , pull 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  it  to  the  tympan  paste  it  all  round  to 
the  tympan,  at  the  same  time  keep  stretching  it ; screw  on  the  pomU. 
make  them  fall  in  the  channel  of  the  short  cross ; make  good  register 
with  white  paper,  whether  the  form  be  whole  or  half  sheet  work. 

“This  is  one  of  the  good  old  customs,  and  the  best  that  I know  of ; 
because  the  pressman  is  sure  to  have  the  points  centrical ; he  perceives 
whether  all  the  furniture  be  put  in  right  or  wrong,  even  to  a jungle  scaie- 
board:  in  leaded  matter,  which  should  be  line  upon  line,  he 'pertains 
whether  the  form  be  locked  up  evenly  or  not,  and  whether  the  leads  ° 
all  put  in  right ; also,  whether  the  pages  that  begin  chapters,  or  other 
divisions  of  the  work,  have  the  proper  whites  ; he  can  likewise  dis^e 
if  any  of  the  pages  be  made  up  too  long,  or  too  short  s any  ot 
errors,  that  may  have  occurred,  must  be  amended  in  the  white  P P 
form,  otherwise  the  reiteration  will  have  the  same  faults,  in  ordert^1”^® 
register.  On  fine  work,  I make  ready  the  white  paper  form  of  a sheet  in 
the  same  manner  as  I do  a half  sheet,  on  purpose  to  discover  those  er  » 
by  which  process  I gain  more  time  in  making  ready  the  reiteration  tha 
I lost  in  the  white  paper  form. 

« For  fine  work,  use  the  finest  cloth  that  can  be  Pr°cured,  and  not 
thick  flannel  blanket : if  the  form  be  light,  one  thin  cloth  blanket  will  oe 
sufficient ; and  if  it  be  very  light,  that  is  to  say  open  leaded  matter,  s 
of  paper  are  preferable  to  either  flannel  or  cloth  in  the  tympans. 
sure  to  have  one  sheet  of  stout  paper,  which  will  cover  all  the  parcn- 
ment,  in  the  inside  of  the  outer  tympan.  Pull  a dry  even  sheet  of  paper ; 
look  carefully  on  the  back  of  the  impression  ; if  it  be  not  equally  even, 
the  light  parts  must  be  overlaid  with  tissue  paper,  or  India  paper ; 1 
some  parts  be  very  heavy,  cut  or  tear  out  the  heavy  parts.  1 he  over  ay 
should  be  pasted  only  slightly  on  the  impression  sheet,  in  case  any  o 
them  should  have  to  be  taken  off ; paste  the  four  corners  ot  this  snee 
upon  the  thick  sheet;  let  the  overlays  be  uppermost,  that  you  may  see 
them ; then  pull  another  impression  sheet,  with  the  first  in  the  tympans, 
and  if  the  impression  still  be  not  even,  overlay  the  first  impression  8 ee 
again ; and  continue  pulling  impression  sheets,  and  overlaying  the  nrs 
impression  sheet,  until  you  have  an  even  and  regular  impression  on  a 

parts.  . . 

“ As  you  go  on  with  the  form,  if  any  of  the  overlays  require  to  oe 
taken  off,  do  so ; if  bits  are  required  to  be  taken  out,  or  rubbed  off,  the 
tympan  sheet,  it  must  be  done.  In  some  works  the  outer  tympan  cannot 
be  too  dry,  but  the  pressman  must  be  the  judge  of  this,  according  to  the 
work  he  has  to  do.  . , 

“ Having  a good  black  ink  well  brayed  on  the  surface  of  the  ink  block, 
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he  takes  a small  quantity  on  the  balls,  and  distributes  it  well ; he  takes 
time  to  beat  the  form  well  and  carefully,  and  then  pulls  a sheet  of  the 
right  paper,  dwells  on  the  pull,  or  keeps  down  the  bar  a short  time  by 
means  of  a catch  or  hook,  in  order  to  make  the  paper  take  the  ink  clean 
off  the  types,  and  look  a clear  black  upon  the  paper.  The  impression 
must  not  be  too  deep,  as  nothing  must  appear  but  the  shape  of  the  face 
of  good  types.  If  the  impression  be  too  deep,  or  too  much  ink  on  the 
form,  more  than  the  real  shape  will  appear,  and  the  work  will  not  be 
fine  ; but  if  the  work  be  fine,  he  goes  on  gently  and  regularly  until  the 
white  paper  be  off.  He  then  lays  on  the  reiteration  form ; and  having 
the  overlays  ready  that  he  made  before,  he  has  very  little  trouble  in 
making  it  ready : he  makes  such  good  register,  that  line  falls  upon  line. 
After  the  reiteration  is  off,  if  he  does  not  go  on  with  the  same  work,  or 
work  of  a similar  size  and  imposition,  he  carefully  puts  by  the  tympan 
blankets,  cloths,  or  tympan  paper,  and  overlays,  till  they  are  again 
wanted  for  the  same  work.  All  other  works  must  have  their  own  over- 
lays made  purposely  for  them. 

“ After  the  first  overlays  are  made  for  their  respective  works,  there  is 
not  so  much  trouble  in  making  ready  the  future  sheets  of  the  same  work 
as  they  are  put  to  press ; indeed,  if  the  pressman  carefully  preserves  his 
overlays,  tympan  paper,  or  cloths,  he  seldom  has  occasion  to  do  more 
than  alter  a few  of  the  overlays,  as  the  paper  sometimes  varies  in  thick- 
ness, which  may  want  a few  overlays  on  the  tympan  sheet.  India  paper 
is  the  best  for  this,  as  it  is  of  a soft  and  pliable  nature,  and  as  it  lies  on 
the  tympan  sheet  the  pressman  can  easily  perceive  if  one  part  of  it  has  a 
deeper  impression  than  another. 

“ It  is  to  be  observed,  that  fine  work  cannot  be  made  upon  bad  paper, 
or  with  old  worn  types. 

“ Fine  work  must  not  be  hurried,  as  some  do  when  they  are  paid  for 
it  as  piecework,  and  spoil  it,  in  order  to  make  a large  bill.  How  a 
master  stares  at  this,  when  the  same  men  could  not  earn  nearly  so  much 
on  scale  work.  These  are  the  very  men  who  have  despised  the  establish- 
ment, because  they  could  earn  more  money  by  attending  fewer  hours, 
but  not  on  scale  work.  How  miserable  and  discontented  I have  seen 
them  when  on  scale  work,  although  at  the  same  time  they  had  as  much 
work  as  they  could  do.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  masters  reducing  the 
price  of  works  not  paid  by  the  scale.  A few  shillings  per  week  additional 
ought  to  satisfy  a man  for  his  extra  abilities  on  tine  work.” 

MAKING  REGISTER.  The  act  of  making  the  pages  and  lines  fall 
exactly  on  the  back  of  each  other  at  press,  w'hen  any  work  is  perfected. 
See  Register. 

MAKE  UP.  After  a compositor  has  been  setting  at  random,  and 
commences  arranging  his  matter  into  pages,  it  is  termed  making  up . In 
large  pages  and  letter,  in  a work  where  good  register  is  required,  I 
would  recommend  the  compositor  to  mark  on  a gauge  accurately  every 
line  of  the  page,  so  that  he  may  regulate  his  whites  in  such  a manner 
that  line  may  fall  upon  line  without  causing  much  trouble  to  the  press- 
man, or  to  himself;  for  if  it  be  much  out,  and  the  pressmen  are  on 
piecework,  he  will  be  called  on  to  rectify  the  errors,  and  this  is  better 
avoided  in  the  making  up,  as  it  is  attended  with  but  little  trouble  then, 
and  his  work  will  appear  to  more  advantage  in  the  first  instance. 

To  give  the  making-up . When  a compositor  in  a companionship  has 
composed  his  copy  to  within  the  quantity  of  a page  of  the  work,  he  gives 
the  overplus  of  the  copy,  after  having  completed  his  own  last  page,  to 
him  who  is  composing  the  copy  that  follows  his  matter ; and  he  ought 
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to  mark  on  it  with  a pencil  where  he  has  himself  concluded,  as  well  as 
the  folio  that  should  follow  that  of  his  own  last  page.  This  is  called 
giving  the  making-up . 

Malabaric.  See  Tamoulic. 

MALAY.  The  Malay  is  the  principal  vernacular  tongue  used  by  the 
people  who  inhabit  that  vast  region  and  chain  of  islands  comprehended  be- 
tween ninety-three  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  degrees  of  East  lon- 
gitude, a space  of  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles ; 
and  extending  from  fourteen  degrees  North  to  eleven  degrees  of  South 
latitude,  comprehending  twenty-five  degrees,  about  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  This  vast  extent  of  country  over  which  the 
language  is  spoken  includes  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  islands  of 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Maccasser,  Balee,  Cumbava,  Sallayer,  Bootoon, 
Booro,  Ceram,  Pulo  Pinang,  the  Moluccas,  and  innumerable  others. 

The  Malays  have  not  any  proper  national  character,  except  that  which 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Mohammedan  priests,  who  have  from  time 
to  time  settled  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  adjacent  islands ; 
therefore  it  resembles  the  Arabic  Nishki  alphabet,  excepting  some  slight 
alteration  to  express  a sound  which  the  Arabians  had  no  character 
to  delineate.  In  conformity  then  with  the  principal  of  the  Eastern  na- 
tions, Arabians,  Turks,  Persians,  &c.  they  read  from  the  right  hand  to 
the  left. 

The  acute  accent  (')  is  always  used  to  mark  a very  long  sound  of  the 
vowel  over  which  it  is  placed ; but  when  inserted  after  a consonant,  it 
shows  that  the  syllable  ends  wdth  it. 
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The  Malay  Alphabet, 


Name. 

For 

Finals. 

m. 

Medial*  and  Initials. 

Power. 

IV. 

Con- 

nected. 

III. 

Uncon- 

nected. 

II. 

Con- 

nected. 

1. 

Uncon- 

nected. 

Aulif 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A ill  a//,  uta//. 

Be 

LmmJ 

J 

B 

P6 

i ^ 

V 

V 

J 

P 

T6 

J 

T 

Jeem 

tf 

£ 

* 

J in  ^ar. 

Hhe 

< 

Hh  strong  aspirate. 

Khe 

fc 

C 

* 

ri- 

Kh  guttural. 

Dal 

A 

j 

A 

J 

D 

R6 

J 

J 

J 

J 

R 

Z6 

J 

J 

J 

j 

Z 

Sin 

Ln 

- 

mJ 

s 

Shin 

A 

LT" 

A 

LT 

A 

Sh 

Oain 

t 

t. 

X 

£ 

A very  slender. 

Fe 

a 

uJ 

X 

j 

F 

Kiaf 

s: 

C or  K softer  than  j . 

Kof 

J 

.. 

A 

J 

K 

Gaf 

Jt- 

J" 

it 

r 

G 

Laum 

J 

J 

i 

! 

L 

Mim 

r 

r 

V 

/I 

M 

Nun 

u 

A 

3 

N 

Vau 

J 

) 

J 

O 

0 

0 

m 

a 

* 6 

V « 

Jb 

H slight  aspirate. 

Y6 

s? 

!? 

J 

Y 

Ch6 

€ 

£ 

* 

&- 

V 

C in  cherry . 

Ng6 

t 

A 

i 

Ng  in  hang. 

Laum-aulif 

X 

3 

3 

La 
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In  the  above  alphabetical  arrangement,  the  second  and  fourth  columns 
from  the  right  hand  are  used  only  when  they  are  connected  with  a 
preceding  letter ; as,  banyak  , many.  Every  letter  should  be  con- 

nected with  that  which  follows  it,  except  these  five : \ aulif,  J dal, j r6, 

J z6,  and  j vau ; neither  of  which  can  possibly  be  joined  to  the  following 
letter. 

MALLET.  A wooden  hammer,  with  which  to  drive  the  quoins  in 
locking  up  and  unlocking  forms,  to  plane  down  forms,  and  for  other 
similar  purposes.  The  general  size  of  the  head  is  5 inches  by  4^,  and  3 
inches  thick  : the  hole  in  the  head  for  the  reception  of  the  handle  should 
be  bevelled  each  way  from  the  centre  on  two  sides,  so  that  the  handle 
fitting  into  the  lower  part,  and  being  tightly  wedged  at  the  upper  end, 
the  head  can  neither  fly  off,  nor  can  the  handle  be  driven  up,  when  a 
quoin  is  struck  down  with  it,  or  when  the  planer  is  struck  with  the  end 
of  it,  both  which  ways  of  using  the  mallet  are  frequent.  It  is  com- 
monly made  of  beech ; but  mallets  are  more  durable  when  the  head  is 
made  of  a piece  of  tough  ash.  The  head  was  formerly  made  round. 

MARGIN.  Making  margin  is  the  apportioning  of  the  proper  dis- 
tances between  the  pages  of  a sheet  or  form. 

This  is  a most  material  object  in  book  work ; for,  if  it  be  not  properly 
done,  the  appearance  of  the  book,  when  bound,  will  be  injured  ; as  the 
binder  will  be  obliged  either  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  book,  in  order  to 
make  the  edges  smooth,  or  else  he  will  have  to  leave  many  raw  edges  of 
paper. 

The  spaces  between  the  pages  should  be  such,  that,  when  the  book  is 
bound  and  cut,  the  page  of  printing  should  be  very  ne&rly  in  the  middle 
of  the  page  of  paper. 

Convenience  and  custom  have  familiarised  us  to  the  printed  page  being 
a little  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  and  to  its  having  a little  more 
margin  at  the  fore  edge  than  in  the  back. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  head, 
in  all  sizes  except  folio,  being  at  the  fold  of  the  paper,  which  admits  of 
the  bookbinder  cutting  it  smooth  by  taking  off  a very  narrow  shaving, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  size  but  a mere  trifle  ; while  the  bottom  of  the  page 
lying  towards  the  raw  edge  of  the  paper,  which  is  irregular,  and  which 
often  varies  considerably  from  being  cater-cornered  — machine-made 
paper  also  varies  greatly  in  the  size  of  the  sheets,  being  cut  up  irregu- 
larly ; and  paper  made  at  different  times,  and  by  different  makers,  which 
is  often  used  in  the  same  volume,  and  which  likewise  varies  in  size  — 
all  combined,  render  it  necessary  to  allow  a little  more  margin  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  and  at  the  fore  edge  than  at  the  head  and  in  the  back ; 
for  these  variations  in  the  paper  equally  affect  the  fore  edge  and  the 
foot : but  the  head,  the  back,  and  the  gutter,  being  folded,  remain 
uniformly  the  same,  however  much  the  paper  may  vary. 

It  is  always  presumed  that  the  backing  of  the  book  in  binding,  takes 
up  as  much  of  the  margin  as  is  cut  off  the  fore  edge,  so  as  to  make  them 
both  equal. 

Having  premised  these  explanatory  observations,  I shall  proceed  to 
describe,  in  as  clear  and  distinct  a manner  as  I am  able,  the  manner 
of  ascertaining  the  proper  spaces  between  the  pages,  for  the  different 
sizes  of  books,  in  the  simplest  way  that  is  known,  and  as  it  is  now 
generally  practised ; for  the  division  of  the  margin  by  compasses  is 
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To  facilitate  the  operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the 
observation  I made  in  the  article  Imposing,  that,  “ when  we  arrive  at 
a great  number  of  pages  in  a sheet,  they  resolve  themselves  into  the 
same  order  as  quartos,  octavos,  and  duodecimos,”  as  a recollection  of 
this  will  tend  to  simplify  the  process,  and,  if  the  person  who  has  to  per- 
form it  be  not  well  experienced,  it  may  prevent  him  from  getting  con- 
fused, by  keeping  him  to  a small  part  of  the  form,  instead  of  leaving  him 
to  attempt  doing  all  at  once. 

After  the  pages  have  been  laid  upon  the  imposing  stone,  and  the 
chases  put  over  them,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  a sheet  of 
the  proper  paper  of  the  work,  wet,  and  to  fold  it  as  exactly  as  possible 
to  the  size  in  which  the  work  is  intended  to  be  printed. 

If  the  paper  for  the  work  has  not  been  sent  in,  then  a sheet  of  the 
same  size  may  be  taken  from  the  paper  of  some  other  work  that  is  in 
progress,  which  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  near,  inasmuch  as  a scale- 
board  or  two  in  the  backs  and  heads,  more  or  less,  will  make  it  right ; 
or  the  first  sheet  may  be  imposed  temporarily  with  furniture  out  of  the 
drawer. 

I must  here  caution  the  compositor,  or  the  person  who  has  this  busi- 
ness to  perform,  never  to  cut  his  furniture  till  he  is  certain  of  the  proper 
distance  required  between  the  pages. 

To  ascertain  this  distance,  take  short  pieces  of  furniture  out  of  the 
drawer,  or  quotations,  or  both,  and  quadrats  or  reglets  to  fill  up  the 
interspace,  between  two  pages ; then  push  the  pages  close  up  to  them, 
and  when  you  have  got  the  right  distance  between  the  pages,  you  can 
ascertain  what  furniture  will  be  of  the  exact  width,  by  trying  the  ends 
of  different  pieces,  always  measuring  from  the  edges  of  the  types  them- 
selves, and  not  within  the  page  cords. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  making  margin,  commencing  with  folio, 
and  proceeding  through  the  various  sizes,  at  least  through  so  many  as 
may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  the  subject. 

Folio Having  folded  a sheet  of  the  intended  paper  exactly  in  the 

middle,  place  the  edge  of  the  paper  even  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the 
first  page,  and  move  the  adjoining  page  to  it  till  the  fold  in  the  paper 
will  lie  about  half  an  inch  upon  it,  when  the  folded  sheet  is  laid  upon 
the  face  of  the  first  page ; the  space  between  the  pages  on  either  side 
of  the  cross  is  then  to  be  filled  up  with  furniture,  using  one  piece  only 
on  each  side  where  it  is  practicable,  and  where  there  is  no  reason  to  the 
contrary,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  in  re-imposing.  This  space,  with 
the  addition  of  one  or  tu-o  scaleboards  on  each  side  of  the  cross,  which 
are  to  assist  in  making  register  at  press,  will  be  sufficiently  near  for  a 
demy  folio,  where  the  page  is  of  a fair  dimension  ; but  if  the  page  be 
very  large,  or  if  it  be  a smaller  sized  paper  than  demy,  I would  not  allow 
the  back  fold  of  the  paper  to  lie  quite  so  much  over  the  adjoining  page, 
but  would  lessen  it  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  page  or  paper ; if 
it  be  very  large  paper  and  a corresponding  margin,  1 would  allow  a 
little  more  proportionably  ; for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  more  the 
fold  of  the  paper  lies  over  the  edge  of  the  adjoining  page,  the  more  fore 
edge  is  given  at  the  margin  than  in  the  back. 

The  margin  for  the  head  of  a folio  is  arranged  at  press. 

After  the  scaleboards  have  been  put  in,  the  page  cords  taken  off, 
and  the  pages  pushed  up  close  to  the  furniture,  you  should  try  it  again, 
to  see  that  it  is  correct.  It  is  a good  plan  to  take  a slip  of  paper,  and 
cut  it  to  a length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  back,  then  to  fold  it  even  in 
the  middle  so  as  to  make  a distinct  crease,  to  open  it  again  and  lay  it 
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* *_  1 tko  prPQ<ap  shall  be  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  back ; 

bfi  Quarto*  - Fou'a  sheet  of  paper  exactly  into  quarto ; then  lay  it,  thus 

pag  wi  a^birPicaUdy;  this  will  make  the  back  about  right:  then 
iower  edge  of  the  paper  even  with  the  foot  of  the  page,  an 

place  the  lower  edge  D P/which  ad:oin  at  that  part  towards  each 

into  the  spaces;  add  a scaleboard  or  two,  as  the  cast (Will  adm it,  d, 

a^ouTfhS 

over  the  folds  in  the  slips,  and  it  will  be  perce.ved  how  the  marg.n  >s  to 

^Before  ^rSto  octavo,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  thaUn  all 

binder  is  obliged  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  book  both  in  length  and  wid  , 
when  cutting,  in  order  to  make  the  edges  smooth. 

The  French  allow  the  raw  edge  of  the  paper  in  the  front  to 
considerably  beyond  the  folded  edge  ; and  also  at  the  foot duodecimos, 
in  England  we  endeavour  to  give  the  book  the  fullest  size  that  the  p p 
will  permit,  and  suffer  the  raw  edge  of  the  front  margin  to  project  but 
a very  little  beyond  the  folded  edge,  to  allow  for  any  discrepancy  in  the 

81ZOctavo1— FoW  a sheet  of  paper  into  octavo,  and  lay  it,  thus  folded, 
upon  the  first  page,  the  fore  edge  of  the  paper  even  «‘th  the  outer  edge 
of  the  types : then  bring  the  adjoining  page  towards  it  till  theot 
of  the  octavo  paper  lies  over  the  left  hand  side  of  this  page  about  > 

this  will  give  the  width  of  the  gutter:  then  open  the  paper  out  a fc > , 
into  quarto,  and  laying  it  upon  the  two  pages,  bring  the  third  page  on 
the  right  hand  sufficiently  near  for  the  right  hand  side  of  thepaperto 
upon  the  left  hand  side  of  the  page  about  a Long  Pnmer  body ; tmswm 
give  the  width  of  the  back : then  fold  the  paper  up  again,  and  laying  « 
upon  the  first  page,  with  the  foot  of  the  paper  even  with  the  direction 
line,  bring  the  head  of  the  page  above  it  so  near  that  the  top  of  the  o 
tavo  paper  will  cover  the  head  line  and  barely  also  the  first  fine  01 
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matter ; this  will  give  the  space  at  the  head : then'put  into  all  the  spaces 
on  one  side  of  the  long  cross,  and  into  the  head,  small  pieces  of  furniture 
from  the  drawer,  or  quotations,  which  are  generally  used  where  they 
will  fit,  or  quadrats,  making  both  the  gutters  alike,  and  push  the  pages 
up  close ; cut  the  slips  of  paper  as  before,  and  fold  them ; lay  them 
in  the  gutters,  head  and  back,  and  open  the  sheet  of  paper  to  its  full 
size ; lay  it  with  the  crease  of  the  middle  fold  exactly  upon  the  crease 
of  the  slip  of  paper  in  the  back,  and  if  the  margin  be  right  the  creases 
between  the  other  pages  will  fall  exactly  upon  the  creases  in  the  slips  of 
paper  laid  in  the  gutters ; if  they  do  not,  the  space  in  the  back  must  be 
increased  or  diminished  till  they  do,  when  the  margin  will  be  right ; the 
furniture  may  then  be  cut,  and  a scaleboard  inserted  next  the  crosses  at 
the  backs  and  heads  in  all  the  quarters. 

Duodecimo.  — After  folding  a sheet  of  paper  exactly  into  12mo., 
proceed  as  in  octavo  for  the  gutter,  but  let  the  fold  lie  rather  less 
over  the  edge  of  the  adjoining  page  than  a Pica ; proceed  in  the  same 
manner  for  the  back,  but  that  the  paper  lie  on  the  third  page  barely  a 
Long  Primer  body  will  be  sufficient ; the  fold  in  the  head  will  just  cover 
the  top  line  of  matter  in  the  adjoining  page  above  it,  as  in  octavo,  but 
the  pieces  of  furniture  put  in  there  are  called  bolts.  The  offcut  is  now  to 
be  considered  — this  is  always  imposed  on  the  outside  of  the  short  cross, 
and  the  back  and  gutters  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  other  part  of  the 
sheet ; for  the  head  of  the  offcut,  the  space  between  the  running  title,  or, 
where  there  is  no  running  title,  the  headline,  and  the  middle  of  the 
groove  in  the  short  cross,  must  be  exactly  half  the  width  of  the  bolts ; 
for  as  register  is  made  at  this  part,  and  the  points  fall  into  the  groove 
and  there  make  point  holes,  the  binder  folds  to  these  holes,  and  takes  off 
the  offcut  in  accordance : thus  when  the  sheet  is  folded,  the  offcut  in- 
serted, and  knocked-up,  the  head  lines  of  the  offcut  ought  to  range  with 
the  head  lines  of  the  other  pages,  and  this  should  always  be  kept  in  view 
by  the  printer ; the  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  other  pages  and  the 
middle  of  the  groove  in  the  short  cross,  should  be  within  a Pica  of 
the  outer  margin  at  the  feet  of  the  pages,  which  will  allow  for  any  little 
variation  in  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  not  affect  the  size  of  the  book  in 
cutting  the  edges : when  these  distances  are  thus  arranged,  put  short  bits 
of  furniture,  quotations,  &c.,  as  before  directed,  between  the  pages,  in  the 
gutters  and  back  in  one  row,  and  in  the  head  and  both  sides  of  the  short 
cross  in  another  row  lengthways,  and  push  the  pages  of  both  these  rows 
close  up : cut  the  slips  of  paper  and  fold  them  for  the  gutters  and  the 
back,  as  also  for  the  bolts : then  open  out  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  lay  the 
middle  crease  in  it  exactly  upon  the  crease  in  the  slip  of  paper  laid  in 
the  back ; and  if  the  side  margin  is  right,  the  creases  in  the  sheet  of 
paper  between  the  other  pages  will  fall  upon  the  creases  in  the  slips  of 
paper  laid  in  the  gutters ; if  they  do  not,  the  space  in  the  back  must  be 
altered  till  they  do : then  try  it  the  other  way,  by  laying  the  crease  in 
the  sheet  of  paper  upon  the  crease  in  the  slip  laid  in  the  bolt,  and  if  the 
crease  of  the  offcut  falls  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  groove  in  the  short 
cross,  it  is  right ; if  it  does  not,  the  space  at  the  feet  of  the  pages  next 
the  cross  must  be  altered  till  it  does : it  being  presumed  that  the  gutters 
and  bolts  are  right,  the  only  places  at  which  to  alter  are  the  back,  and  the 
space  at  the  feet  of  the  pages  adjoining  the  offcut;  a scaleboard  or  two, 
as  may  be  required,  must  be  put  into  all  the  quarters  next  the  crosses. 

In  Duodecimo  Music  wayt  the  pages  are  reversed  in  shape,  being  so 
wide  as  for  two  of  them  to  occupy  the  width  of  the  sheet,  and  so  short 
as  to  have  six  in  the  depth ; in  this  case  there  are  no  backs,  technically 
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so  called,  but  only  gutters ; but  as  the  long  cross  comes  between  the 
pages,  they  must  be  treated  as  backs,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  folio,  and 
the  fold  of  the  paper  must  be  allowed  to  lie  more  over  the  side  of  the 
adjoining  page,  as  was  described  in  making  margin  for  folio ; if  the  page 
be  very  wide,  less  than  half  an  inch ; if  it  be  narrow,  and  a large  margin, 
it  may  be  a little  more ; the  head  margins  or  bolts  are  three  in  depth,  and 
may  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner  precisely  as  for  octavos  or  com- 
mon twelves,  which,  being  done,  the  foot  margins  must  be  ascertained ; 
these,  being  two,  may  have  a Pica  body  each  less  than  the  outer  foot 
margins,  to  allow  for  any  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  paper,  or  in  lay- 
ing on  the  white  paper  at  press ; this  will  be  done  by  folding  the  sheet  of 
paper  exactly  in  three  portions  across  it,  and  extending  the  pages  till  one 
of  these  portions  covers  the  two  outer  pages  with  the  gutter,  and  lies  over 
the  third  about  a Pica  body ; when  this  has  been  performed  at  one  end, 
repeat  the  same  process  at  the  other  end  of  the  form.  The  margin  may 
then  be  tried  in  the  manner  before  described,  and  any  necessary  alter- 
ation must  be  made  in  the  space  at  the  feet  of  the  pages,  care  being  taken 
that  both  spaces  are  equal. 

In  Long  Duodecimo , the  pages  are  the  same  in  size  as  in  the  preceding, 
only  that  they  exchange  the  length  for  width,  and  the  width  for  length ; 
the  manner  of  making  margin  is  the  same  for  this  size  as  for  the  last ; 
the  only  difference  between  them  being  one  of  words — that  which  was  the 
gutter  in  the  other  being  the  head  in  this ; and  what  was  the  head  or 
bolt,  and  the  foot  margin,  now  becoming  the  gutter  and  the  back ; the 
spaces  between  the  pages,  for  heads,  for  gutters,  and  for  backs,  are 
ascertained  in  the  manner  before  described. 

As  the  number  of  pages  multiply  in  a sheet,  so  the  utility  of  placing 
slips  of  paper,  folded  in  the  middle,  in  the  gutters,  backs,  &c.,  becomes 
greater,  by  enabling  the  person,  whose  office  it  is,  to  know  readily  the 
middle  of  each  space  when  he  tries  the  whole  margin  with  the  sheet 
opened  out;  to  some  this  may  appear  unnecessarily  minute,  but  I hold 
that  whatever  method  tends  to  facilitate  an  operation,  and  enables  a 
person  to  perform  it  more  correctly,  is  useful. 

Sixteens.  — After  having  described  so  fully  the  manner  of  folding 
the  paper,  and  ascertaining  the  spaces  between  the  pages  for  the  gutters, 
the  heads,  and  the  backs,  which  are  required  for  quartos,  octavos,  and 
duodecimos,  it  appears  unnecessary  to  extend  this  article  by  repeating 
the  same  thing  in  every  size.  For  sixteens,  fold  a quarter  of  a sheet 
of  paper  exactly  in  four;  pursue  the  foregoing  direction  for  ascertain- 
ing the  width  of  the  gutter,  the  back,  and  the  head,  in  one  quarter  of 
the  form,  and  having  made  these  right,  arrange  the  remainder  of  the 
form  in  the  same  manner,  always  trying  all  the  pages  by  the  whole  sheet 
opened  out,  and  rectifying  any  thing  wrong  by  adding  or  diminishing 
in  the  backs,  and  similarly  at  the  feet  of  the  pages  next  the  short  cross. 

The  greater  the  number  of  pages  in  a sheet,  the  smaller  in  proportion 
does  the  margin  become : it  must  therefore  be  evident,  that  the  folded 
paper  should  lie  proportionably  less  over  the  edge  of  the  adjoining 
page,  both  for  gutter  and  for  back,  as  the  number  of  pages  increases; 
for  as  a folio  may  require  the  page  to  be  half  an  inch  nearer  the  back 
than  the  fore  edge,  an  eighteens  may  not  require  it  to  be  more  than  a 
Long  Primer ; and  so  in  proportion  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  page 
and  of  the  margin. 

Eighteens.— A sheet  of  eighteens  is  the  same  as  three  half  sheets  of 
twelves  imposed  together : there  are  two  backs  and  three  gutters  in  each 
form:  the  other  way  of  the  chace  it  is  three  pages  in  depth,  having 
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bolts  and  an  ofTcut  the  same  as  twelves ; and  the  process  is  the  same 
as  when  making  margin  for  twelves,  only  ascertaining  the  first  gutter 
and  back  by  one  third  of  the  sheet  of  paper  the  long  way,  instead  of 
one  half  of  it  the  narrow  way : having  made  the  six  pages  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  form  right,  make  the  remaining  twelve  pages  like  them,  and 
then  try  the  whole  with  the  sheet  of  paper  opened  out ; the  creases  in  the 
folds  should  fall  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  gutters  and  backs ; but  as 
the  offcut  is  not  imposed  on  the  side  of  the  short  cross  with  the  groove 
in  it,  the  crease  for  the  offcut  should  be  exactly  half  the  width  of  the 
bolt  from  the  running  title  or  headline,  or  it  should  fall  in  the  middle  of 
the  long  cross. 

I wish  here  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  person  who  is  making 
margin,  never  to  attempt  doing  so  with  the  whole  form  at  once ; for  if 
he  does,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  will  get  wrong,  cause  himself 
additional  trouble,  and  frequently  waste  furniture;  but  let  him  get  one 
portion  right,  then  make  a range  of  pages  through  the  form  one  way 
the  same,  and  then  another  the  contrary  way,  and  afterwards  try  them 
with  the  sheet  of  paper  opened  out,  when  any  little  variation  that  may 
occur  will  be  easily  remedied  before  he  cuts  the  furniture. 

Twenties. — A form  of  this  size  has  four  pages  in  width,  and  five  in 
length;  in  width  the  margin  will  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
twelves ; in  the  length  there  are  two  heads  or  bolts,  which  will  be  also 
ascertained  as  for  twelves ; the  space  between  the  feet  of  the  pages  must 
be  out  and  out,  except  about  a Pica  body ; and  the  offcut  must  be 
treated  the  same  as  for  a form  of  twelves  or  eighteens. 

Twenty-fours. — The  side  margin  will  be  ascertained  just  as  for 
eighteens,  there  being  the  same  number  of  pages  in  width ; and  the  head 
and  foot  margin  as  for  sixteens ; the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  pages 
not  affecting  the  principle  of  making  margin. 

Long  Twenty-fours.  — A form  of  this  size  is  similar  to  a sheet  of 
twelves  imposed  in  one  chase,  the  width  of  the  pages  being  the  longest 
way  of  the  paper:  the  method  of  making  margin  for  it  will  be  similar  to 
that  for  twelves  or  eighteens. 

Square  Twenty-fours. — The  difference  between  this  size  and  twenty- 
fours  is,  that  the  width  of  the  pages  occupy  the  sheet  the  longest  way ; 
the  margin  will  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 

Thirty-twos One  quarter  of  a form  of  thirty-twos  is  similar  to  a 

form  of  octavo ; and  the  margin  may  be  made  by  folding  a quarter  of  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  arranging  the  pages  of  a quarter  of  the  form  only  in 
the  first  instance : then  place  the  others  at  the  same  relative  distances, 
and  try  the  whole  with  the  sheet  of  paper  opened  out,  before  cutting  the 
furniture. 

There  is  no  variation  in  any  principle  of  making  margin  as  to  the  re- 
maining sizes ; and  if  I were  to  go  into  detail  for  each,  it  would  be  but 
a repetition  of  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  width  of  the  gutters,  backs, 
heads  or  bolts,  and  of  the  spaces  at  the  feet  of  the  pages  where  they  either 
cut  up,  or  fold,  at  that  part,  which  1 think  unnecessary ; for  when  a 
person  is  competent  to  make  margin  correctly  for  an  octavo,  a twelves, 
and  an  eighteens,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  other 
sizes. 

Wherever  a half  sheet  is  imposed,  or  two  half  sheets  to  work  together, 
the  middle  margin,  where  the  sheet  is  cut  in  two,  should  always  be  made 
out  and  out,  that  both  the  fore  edges  may  be  equal. 

When  the  margin  to  the  first  sheet  of  a work  has  been  made,  and  the 
quoins  tightened  with  the  fingers,  a gauge  should  be  cut  for  the  back  and 
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head,  for  the  succeeding  sheets.  See  Alteration  of  Margin 

Gauge. — Imposing. 

MARGINAL  NOTES,  generally  called  side  notes  by  printers,  are 
notes  at  the  fore  edge  of  the  page,  running  from  top  to  bottom,  or  placed 
opposite  the  matter  to  which  they  refer,  when  they  are  short.  They  are 
generally  of  the  width  of  a broad  quotation ; in  historical  works,  where 
there  is  only  a date  at  the  top  of  each  page,  a narrow  quotation  is  run 
down  the  side.  They  are  always  used  in  acts  of  parliament,  and  in  law 
books,  and  contain  a short  abstract  of  the  clause  to  which  they  are  af- 
fixed, and  should  be  justified  to  range  with  the  line  to  which  they  refer. 

It  is  usual,  where  marginal  notes  are  not  heavy,  to  economise  the  metal 
quotations  by  using  furniture ; in  this  case  I would  advise  the  compositor 
to  select  pieces  of  precisely  the  same  width,  but  of  different  short  lengths, 
and  to  cut  their  ends  square ; some  should  extend  the  length  of  the  page ; 
and  when  he  uses  short  pieces,  that  he  always  put  a metal  quotation  or 
a justifier  next  to  the  note,  which  will  cause  the  lines  to  stand  more 
even ; he  will  then  not  lose  so  much  time  in  seeking  quotations  and  justi- 
fiers,  nor  will  he  be  blamed  for  monopolising  them,  as  they  are  seldom 
so  plentiful  in  an  office  as  to  allow  of  being  lavishly  used. 

Marks.  See  Points,  and  References. 

MATHEMATICAL  COMBINATIONS.  This  is  the  name  given 
by  Messrs.  Thorowgood  and  Besley  to  a number  of  ornamental  designs 
for  letter-press  printing,  which  they  were,  in  the  first  instance,  the  means 
of  introducing  into  England  from  Paris,  these  being  the  invention  and 
execution  of  Mons.  Derriey,  a French  artist.  In  England,  they  come 
under  the  denomination  of  what  are  called  Flowers ; but  Messrs.  V.  & J. 
Figgins  style  them  Changeable  Borders. 

The  flowers  in  the  English  founderies  have  received  little  improve- 
ment or  addition  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  are  not  remarkable 
either  for  their  beauty  or  taste : the  consequence  is,  that  they  are  seldom 
used,  hardly  ever  indeed  in  fine  works.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
apathy  of  our  letter  founders  and  artists,  for  the  few  improvements  that 
have  been  introduced,  have  generally  been  copied  from  French  patterns. 

The  borders  in  question  are  a great  improvement,  and  will,  by  excit- 
ing emulation,  most  probably  lead  to  others  still  greater.  They  are  of 
various  patterns,  formed  of  straight  lines,  as  well  as  of  diversified  curves; 
the  corners  are  also  formed  of  angles  and  curves,  so  that  they  may  be 
combined  into  an  almost  innumerable  variety  of  forms ; in  addition,  there 
are  many  detached  tasteful  pieces,  which,  when  judiciously  used,  will 
add  greatly  to  the  effect;  but  unless  the  workman  possess  judgment  with 
some  taste,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  able  to  produce  a border, 
or  any  other  subject,  that  will  be  gratifying  to  the  eye. 

That  the  reader  may  himself  form  an  opinion  of  these  borders,  I have 
given  two  pages  in  which  several  of  these  pieces  are  arranged  so  as  to 
show  their  effect.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  all  the  varieties,  may 
find  them  in  the  type  founders  specimen  books,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  borders  of  different  forms  and  patterns,  which  are  combined 
in  such  a manner  as  to  convince  the  beholder  of  the  superiority  of  these 
ornaments  over  our  old  class  of  flowers. 

As  the  trench  and  German  type  founders,  when  they  produce  any 
new  devices,  sell  matrices  of  them  as  articles  of  trade,  the  ornaments  that 
are  now  introduced  into  England,  have  consequently  all  been  manufac- 
tured from  the  same  punches. 
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Matrix  Plates.  For  stereotype  printing,  see  Risers. 

MATTER.  The  series  of  the  discourse  of  the  compositor’s  copy.— 
M.  It  now  also  means  pages  of  types  composed  for  any  work ; thus  we 
have  Set  Matter , and  Matter  for  Distribution , which  see. 

Matter  for  Distribution . Types  that,  having  been  composed  for  a work 
and  priuted  off,  are  ready  for  use  in  another  work,  are,  collectively, 
called  Matter  for  Distribution. 

MEASURE.  The  width  of  a page.  See  Composing  Stick M. 

See  also  Justify  a Stick. 

MEDHURST’S  PRESS.  A few  years  ago,  a new  press  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Medhurst,  of  London,  the  great  recommendation  of 
which  was  its  simplicity,  and  consequent  cheapness.  In  its  general  form 
it  much  resembled  the  iron  presses  in  common  use,  the  principal  differ- 
ence being  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pressure  was  produced.  This 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  levers,  dif- 
fering so  much  from  every  thing  previously  employed  tn  machinery,  that 
the  inventor  described  his  contrivance  as  one  which  exhibited  a new 
power  in  mechanics. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  press  acts  will  be  understood  from  the 
annexed  sketch  of  the  parts  by  means  of  which  the  impression  is  given. 

Instead  of  a screw,  a plain 
spindle  is  employed : on  the 
lower  part  of  this  spindle 
there  is  a swell  or  collar.  A, 
into  which  the  handle,  or 
working  bar  of  the  press,  B, 
is  fastened.  The  upper  part 
of  this  collar  has  cups  or 
steps  for  the  reception  of 
two  short  iron  props  or  pins, 
C,  D,  which  extend  up  to 
the  head  of  the  press,  and 
are  there  supported  by  the 
points  of  two  screws,  E,  F, 
entering  sockets  cut  out  in  the  heads  of  the  pins,  which  are  made  of  steel. 
"When  the  platen  is  up,  these  pins  stand  in  an  inclined  position,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure : but  when  the  lever  handle  is  pulled  towards 
the  spectator,  so  as  to  turn  the  spindle,  the  two  screws  remain  stationary, 
while  the  props  come  into  a vertical  position,  thus  forcing  the  spindle  and 
attached  platen  to  descend,  as  if  a screw  were  employed.  It  may  be 
observed  that,  in  the  figure,  G is  merely  a section  of  the  head  of  the 
press,  which  is  supposed  to  be  looked  at  sidewise,  to  present  the  back 
and  front  projections,  H,  I,  through  which  the  screws  pass.  — Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia^  1833. 

MEDICAL  CONTRACTIONS  used  in  prescriptions,  &c.,  with  the 
words  at  length,  and  a translation.  From  Grays  Supplement  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia . 5th  edit.  8vo.  London , 1831. 


A.  Aa.  — Ana,  of  each  ingredient. 

Abdom.  — Abdomen,  the  belly ; abdominis, 
of  the  belly ; abdomini,  to  the  belly. 

Abs.  febr.  — Absente  febrc,  in  the  absence 
of  the  fever. 

Ad  2 vie.  — Ad  duas  vices,  at  twice 
taking. 

Ad  gr.  acid. — Ad  gratam  aciditatem,  to 
an  agreeable  sourness. 


Ad  libit.  — Ad  libitum,  at  pleasure. 

Add.  — Adde,  or  addantur,  add ; adden- 
dus,  to  be  added  ; addendo,  by  adding. 

Admov. — Admoveatur,  or  admoveantur, 
apply. 

Adit.  febr.  — Adstante  febre,  when  the 
fever  is  on. 

Aggred.  febre.  — Aggrediento  febre,  while 
the  fever  is  coming  on. 
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AUern.  horis . — Alternis  horis,  every  other 

Aho  'adst.  — Alvo  adstricta,  when  the  belly 
is  bound. 

Aq.  bull  — Aqua  bulliens,  boiling  water. 

Aq.  ferv.  — Aqua  fervens,  boiling  water. 

Bis  ind.  — Bis  indies,  twice  a day. 

BB.  Bbds. — Barbadensis,  Barbadoes. 

B.  M.r—  Balneum  maris,  a sea-water  bath. 

jBuJl. Bulliat,  it  should  boil ; bulliant, 

they  should  boil. 

V. Balneum  vaporis,  a steam  heat. 

Cap.  — Capiat,  take. 

C.  tju — Cras  mane,  to-morrow  morning. 
Cock.  ampl.  — Cochleare  amplum,  a large 

Cock,  infant.  — Cochleare  mfantis,  a child  s 
spoon. 

Cock.  magn.  — Cochleare  magnum,  a large 
spoon. 

Cock.  mod.  — Cochleare  modicum,  a des- 
sert spoon. 

Coch.  parv. — Cochleare  parvum,  a small 
spoon. 

Ccend.  — Cceruleus,  blue. 

Col.  — Colatus,  strained. 

Colat.  — Coletur,  it  should  be  strained; 

colaturse,  of  or  to  the  strained  liquor. 
Colent.  — Colentur,  they  should  be  strained. 
Comp.  — Coirtpositus,  compounded. 

Cont.  rem.  — Continuentur  remedia,  the 
medicines  should  be  continued. 

Contr.  — Contritus,  ground  to  a fine  pow- 
der. 

Coq.  — Coque,  boil;  coquantur,  they 
should  be  boiled. 

C.  P.  — Codex  of  Paris. 

Crast.  — Crastinus,  to-morrow. 

Cuj.  — Cujus,  of  which. 

Cujusl. — Cujuslibet,  of  any. 

Cyath.  thece.  — Cyatho  these,  in  a cup  of 
tea. 

J)eaur.  pil  — Deaurentur  pilulse,  the  pills 
should  be  gilt. 

j Deb.  spies.  — Debita  spissitudo,  a proper 
consistence. 

Becvb.  — Decubitus,  of  lying  down. 

Bed.  ind.  — De  die  in  diem,  from  day 
to  day. 

Bej.  alvi.  — Dejectiones  alvi,  stools. 

Bet.  — Detur,  it  should  be  given. 

Bieb.  alt.  — Diebus  alternis,  every  other 
day. 

Bieb.  tert. — Diebus  tertiis,  every  third  day. 
Bim. — Dimidius,  one  half. 

Bir.  prop.  — Directione  propria,  with  a 
proper  direction. 

Bonec  alv.  bis  dej. — Donee  alvus  bis  deji- 
ciat,  until  two  stools  have  been  obtained. 
Bonec  ulv.  sol.  fuer.  — Donee  alvus  soluta 
fucrit,  until  a stool  has  been  obtained. 

Fjnsd.  — Ejusdem,  of  the  same. 


Enem.  — Enema  (en-e-ma),  a clyster ; 
enemeta,  clysters. 

Ext.  sup.  alvi.  — Extende  super  alutam, 
spread  upon  leather. 

F.  pil.  xij.  — Fac  pilulas  duodecim,  make 
12  pills. 

Feb.  dur.  — Febre  durante,  during  the 
fever. 

Fern,  intern.  — Femoribus  internis,  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  thighs. 

F.  vences.  — Fiat  venaesectio,  bleed. 

Fist.  arm.  — Fistula  armata,  a clyster  pipe 
and  bladder  fitted  for  use. 

FI  — Fluidus,  liquid ; also  by  measure. 

Gel.  quav.  — Gelatina  quavis,  in  any  kind 
of  jelly. 

G.  G.  G.  — Gummi  guttat  gambise,  gam- 
boge. 

Gr.  — Granum,  a grain  ; grana,  grains. 

Qtt.  — Gutta,  a drop ; guttae,  drops. 

Gutt.  quibusd. — Guttis  quibusdam,  with  a 
few  drops. 

Har.  pil.  sum.  iij. — Harum  pilularum 
sumantur  tres,  three  of  these  pills  should 
be  taken. 

Hot.  decub.  — Hora  decubitus,  at  going  to 
bed. 

Hor.  som.  — Hora  somni,  just  before  going 
to  sleep  ; or  on  retiring  to  rest. 

Hor.  un.  spatio.  — Horae  unius  spatio,  at 
the  expiration  of  an  hour. 

Hor.  interm.  — Horis  intermediis,  at  the 
intermediate  hours  between  what  has 
been  ordered  at  stated  times. 

Ind.  — Indies,  from  day  to  day,  or  daily. 

In  pulrn.  — In  pulmento,  in  gruel. 

Inj.  enem. — Injiciatur  enema,  a clyster 
should  be  given. 

Lot.  dol. — Later i dolenti,  to  the  side  that 
is  affected. 

Lb.  — Libra,  a pound;  or  libra,  weight, 
or  a wine  pint ; when  preceded  by 
Arabic  figures.  Avoirdupois  weight  is 
generally  meant ; but  when  succeeded 
by  Roman  numerals,  Troy  weight,  or 
pint  measures. 

M. — Misce,  mix  ; mensura,  by  measure ; 

manipulus,  a handful. 

Mane  pr.  — Mane  primo,  very  early  in  the 
morning. 

Min.  — Minimum,  the  60th  part  of  a 
drachm  measure. 

Mtt.  — Mitte,  send;  mittatur,  or  mittan- 
tur,  there  should  be  sent. 

Mitt.  sang,  ad  ^xij.  saltern.  — Mittatur 
sanguis  ad  uncios  duodecim  saltern, 
blood  should  be  taken  away  to  12  ounces 
at  least. 

Mod.  prcesc.  — Modo  praiscripto,  in  the 
manner  directed. 
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Mor.  toL — More  solito,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

Ne  tr.  t.  num. — Ne  tradas  sine  nummo, 
you  should  not  deliver  it  without  the 
money : as  a caution  to  the  shopman, 
when  the  presence  of  the  customer  pre- 
vents the  master  giving  a verbal  direc- 
tion. 

N.  M.  — Nux  moschata,  a nutmeg. 

O.  — Octarius,  a wine  pint,  being  l-8th 
of  a gallon. 

01  Uni  t.  i.  — Oleum  lini  sine  igne,  cold 
drawn  linseed  oil. 

Omn.  hor.  — Omni  hora,  every  hour. 

Omn.  bid.  — Omni  biduo,  every  two  days. 

Omn.  bih.  — Omni  bihorio,  every  two 
hours. 

Omn.  man.  — Omni  mane,  every  morn- 
ing. 

Omn.  noct. — Omni  nocte,  every  night. 

Omn.  quadr.  hor.  — Omni  quadrante  horse, 
every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

O.  O.  0.  — Oleum  olivse  optimum,  best 
olive  oil. 

Oz.  — The  ounce  Avoirdupois,  or  common 
weight,  as  distinguished  from  that  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  in  their  orders. 

P.  — Pondere,  by  weight. 

P.  Bat.  — Pharmacopoeia  Batava. 

P.  Belg.  — Pharmacopoeia  Belgica. 

P.  D. — Pharmacopoeia  Dublinensis. 

P.  E.  — Pharmacopoeia  Edinensis. 

P L.  — Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis. 

P.  L.  V.  — Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis 
[Vetus?]  before  1745. 

P.  U.  S. — Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 

Part.  vie.  — Partitis  vicibus,  to  be  given 
in  divided  doses,  instead  of  all  at  once. 

Per.  op.  emet.  — Peracta  operatione  eme- 
tici,  when  the  operation  of  the  emetic 
is  finished. 

Pott  ting.  ted.  Uq.  — Post  singulas  sedes 
liquidas,  after  every  loose  stool. 

P.  r.  n. — Pro  re  nata,  according  as  cir- 
cumstances occur. 

P.  rat.cet. — Pro  ratione  aetatis,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Pug-  — Pugillus,  a gripe  between  tbe 
finger  and  thumb. 

Q.  j p.  — Quantum  placet,  as  much  as  you 
please. 

Q.  t.  — Quantum  sufficit,  as  much  as 
may  suffice. 

Quor.  — Quorum,  of  which. 

P.  — Recipe,  take;  but  for  this  the  old 
authors,  and  the  French  to  this  day, 
use  this  sign  V , being  the  old  heathen 
invocation  to  Jupiter,  seeking  his  bless- 
ing upon  the  formula,  equivalent  to  the 
usual  invocation  of  the  poets  and  of 


Mahomedan  authors,  or  the  Laus  Deo 
with  which  book-keepers  and  mer- 
chants clerks  formerly  began  their 
books  of  account  and  invoices,  a practice 
not  yet  quite  extinct. 

Bed.  in  puh.  — Redactus  in  pulverem, 
powdered. 

Bedig.  in  pulv.  — Redigatur  in  pulverem, 
it  should  be  reduced  to  powder. 

Beg.  umbiL — Regio  umbilici,  the  parts 
near  the  navel. 

Bepet.  — Repetatur,  it  should  be  con- 
tinued ; repetantur,  they  should  be 
continued. 

S.  A. — Secundum  artem,  according  to  art. 

Semidr.  — Semidrachma,  half  a dram. 

Semih.  — Semikora,  half  an  hour. 

Setunc.  — Sesuncia,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Setquih.  — Sesquihora,  an  hour  and  a half. 

Si  n.  vaL  — Si  non  valeat,  if  it  does  not 
answer. 

Si  op.  sit. — Si  opus  sit,  if  need  shall  be. 

Si  vir.  perm. — Si  vires  permittant,  if  the 
strength  will  allow. 

Sign.  n.  pr.  — Signetur  nomine  proprio, 
write  upon  it  the  usual  name,  not  the 
trade  name. 

Sing.  — Singulorum,  singularum,  of  each. 

S.  S.  S.  — Stratum  super  stratum,  layer 
upon  layer. 

St.  — Semi,  a half. 

St. — Stet,  it  should  stand;  stent,  they 
should  stand. 

Sub  Jin.  coct. — Sub  finem  coctionis,  when 
the  boiling  is  nearly  finished. 

Sum.  tal.  — Sumat  talem,  the  patient 
should  take  one  like  this. 

S.  V.  — Spiritus  vinosus,  ardent  spirits  of 
any  strength. 

S.  V.  B.  — Spiritus  vinosus  rectificatus, 
spirit  of  wine. 

S.  V.  T.  — Spiritus  vinosus  tenuis,  proof 
spirit,  or  half  and  half  spirit  of  wine 
and  water. 

Temp.  dext.  — Tempori  dextro,  to  the 
right  temple. 

T.  O.  — Tinctura  opii,  tincture  of  opium  j 
generally  confounded  with  laudanum, 
which  is  properly  the  wine  of  opium. 

T.  O.  C.  — Tinctura  opii  camphorata, 
paregoric  elixir. 

Trit.  — Tritus,  ground  to  powder. 

Ult.  prcescr.  — Ultimo  praescriptus,  the 
last  ordered. 

V.  O.  S.  — Vitello  ovi  solutus,  dissolved 
in  the  yelk  of  an  egg. 

Vom.  urg.  — Vomitione  urgente,  when  tho 
vomiting  begins. 

Z.  — A mark  in  writing  that  a word  is 
contracted,  as  in  oz.  for  ounce. 

Zz.  — Zingiber,  ginger. 
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sgsr  ?r.ss\ir  stsz,  rf  w-,  » 

called,  will.  »H*  *JP»  ■“*  “f tw’|P«S''S.“  Mo“on'.  tocriptloo  of 

?s£  ^‘^SeX  df— 5-  - 

SST’JSSS  M.S^  from  the  Journal  de  Plijwque. 

Moxon  says — “ What  the  «’welltL" 

rfjZi  stub*  nafila  M of  good,  soft,  and  tough  iron,  as  because  they  (being 

iorg  £T^r-  •*-  wet‘  rfnimuo^‘“  t»“ 

““  E^V^they  melt  metal,  they  build  a new  furnace  to  melt  it  in , «* 

the  less  offend  those  that  officiate  at  the  making  of  the  metal : ^ 

violent  fire  made  in  the  furnace  should  not  endanger  the  firing  any  J intend 

««  Thev  consider,  before  they  make  the  furnace,  how  many  pots  of  metal  they  intend 
to  meK T£e  thefurmL  sizeable  to  that  number:  we  ; will  suppose  fiv^pots. 
ThnrororA  thpv  first  make  a circle  on  the  ground  capable  to  hold  these  fi  e p » 
wider  yet  by  three  or  four  inches  round  about  : then  w ithin  this  circle  they  ay  a 
rfK  Sm to  one  (mother  to  fill  the  PUin  of  that  platform,  with Jta> . broad  or  flat 
aides  downwards,  and  their  ends  all  one  way,  and  on  this  course  <rf  pricks  y 7 
another  course  of  bricks  as  before,  only  the  lengths  of  this  course  of  bricks  lira ms 
the  breadths  of  the  other  course  of  bricks ; then  they  lay  a third  course  o 
their  lengths  cross  the  breadth  of  the  second  course  of  bricks. 

“ Having  thus  raised  a platform,  they  place  these  five  pots  in  the  m.^eof.tclo* 
to  one  another,  and  then  ou  the  foundation  or  platfomi  raise  the  furn^  ™und  ,b^"‘ 
by  laying  the  bricks  of  the  first  lay  end  to  end  and  flat,  close  to  one  another  , °n 
second  lay,  they  place  the  middle  of  a brick  over  a joint  (as  the  bricklayers  call  it) 
that  is,  where  the  ends  of  two  bricks  join  together,  and  so  again  lay  ,b[lck“e"d‘  . 
till  they  trim  round  the  platform.  Then  they  lay  a third  lay  of  bricks,  covering  the 
joints  of  the  second  lay  of  bricks  as  before : so  is  the  foundation  finished. 

« Then  they  raise  the  walls  to  the  furnace  on  this  foundation ; but  do  not  lay 
ends  of  their  bricks  close  together,  but  lay  the  ends  of  each  brick  about  three  me  es  o 
each  other,  to  serve  for  wind  holes  till  they  trim  round  about : then  they  lay  ““*5? 
lav  of  bricks,  leaving  other  such  wind  holes  over  the  middle  of  the  last  lay  ot  Micas, 
and  so  trim  as  they  work  round,  either  with  half  bricks  or  bats,  that  the  wind  holes 
the  last  lay  may  be  covered  : and  in  this  manner  and  order  they  lay  so  many  lays, 
the  walls  of  the  furnace  be  raised  about  three  bricks  higher  than  the  mouths  ot  tne 
melting  pots,  still  observing  to  leave  such  wind  holes  over  the  middle  of  every  nr 
that  lies  under  each  lay.  A 

“ Then  they  fill  the  sides  of  the  furnace  round  about  the  melting  pots,  ana  o 
them,  with  charcoal,  and  fire  it  at  several  wind  holes  in  the  bottom,  till  it  burn 
up  and  all  over  the  furnace,  which  a moderate  wind  in  about  an  hour’s  time  will  o • 
and  about  half  an  hour’s  time  after,  they  lay  their  ears  near  the  ground  and  listen  to 
hear  a bubbling  in  the  pots  ; and  this  they  do  so  often  till  they  do  hear  it.  When  ey 
hear  this  bubbling,  they  conclude  the  iron  is  melted : but  yet  they  will  let  it  stano, 
perhaps  half  an  hour  longer  or  more,  according  as  they  guess  the  fire  to  be  hotter  o 
cooler,  that  they  may  be  the  more  assured  it  is  all  thoroughly  melted.  And  when 
is  melted,  the  melting  pot  will  not  be  a quarter  full. 

“ And  in  or  against  that  time,  they  make  another  small  furnace  close  to  tne  *»***♦ 
(to  set  an  iron  pot  in,  in  which  they  melt  lead,)  on  that  side  from  whence  the  win 
blows ; because  the  person  that  lades  the  lead  out  of  the  iron  pot  (as  shall  be  shew  y 

and  by)  may  be  the  less  annoyed  with  the  fumes  of  the  metal,  in  both  furnaces.  l* 

furnace  is  made  of  three  or  four  course  of  bricks  open  to  the  windward,  and  wi 
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enough  to  contain  the  designed  iron  pot,  with  room  between  it  and  the  sides  to  hold  a 
convenient  quantity  of  charcoal  under  it,  and  about  it. 

“ Into  this  iron  pot  they  put  for  every  three  pound  of  iron,  about  five  and  twenty 
pounds  of  lead.  And,  setting  fire  to  the  coals  in  this  little  furnace,  they  melt  and  heat 
this  lead  red  hot. 

“ Hitherto  a man  (nay,  a boy)  might  officiate  at  all  this  work ; but  now  comes 
labour  would  make  Hercules  sweat.  Now  they  fall  to  pulling  down  so  much  of  the 
side  of  the  open  furnace  as  stands  above  the  mouth  of  that  melting  pot  next  the  iron 
pot,  and  having  a thick  strong  iron  ladle,  whose  handle  is  about  two  yards  long,  and 
the  ladle  big  enough  to  hold  about  ten  pounds  of  lead,  and  this  ladle  red  hot  that  it 
chill  not  the  metal ; they  now,  I say,  with  this  ladle,  fall  to  clearing  this  first  melting 
pot  of  all  the  coals  or  filth  that  lie  on  the  top  of  the  melted  metal ; while  another  man 
at  the  same  time  stands  provided  with  along,  strong,  round  iron  stirring  poot,  the  handle 
of  .which  stirring  poot  is  also  about  two  yards  long  or  more,  and  the  poot  itself  almost 
twice  the  length  of  the  depth  of  the  melting  pot : this  poot  is  nothing  but  a piece  of 
the  same  iron  turned  to  a square  with  the  handle  : and  this  poot  is  also  in  a readiness 
heated  red  hot. 

“ Now  one  man  with  the  ladle  lades  the  lead  out  of  the  iron  pot  into  the  melting 
pot,  while  the  other  man  with  the  poot  stirs  and  labours  the  lead  and  metal  in  the 
melting  pot  together,  till  they  think  the  lead  and  metal  in  the  melting  pot  be  well 
incorporated  : and  thus  they  continue  lading  and  stirring  till  they  have  near  filled  the 
melting  pot. 

u Then  they  go  to  another  next  melting  pot,  and  successively  to  all,  and  lade  and 
stir  lead  into  them  as  they  did  into  the  first.  Which  done,  the  metal  is  made : and 
they  pull  down  the  walls  of  the  open  furnace,  and  take  away  the  fire  that  the  metal  may 
cool  in  the  pots. 

“ Now  (according  to  custom)  is  half  a pint  of  sack  mingled  with  sailed  oil,  provided 
for  each  workman  to  drink  ; intended  for  an  antidote  against  the  poisonous  fumes  of 
the  antimony,  and  to  restore  the  spirits  that  so  violent  a fire  and  hard  labour  may  have 
exhausted." — Moxon. 

Smith,  who  published  his  Printer's  Grammar  about  seventy  years  after 
the  appearance  of  Moxon’s  work,  says,  “ In  Germany  they  use  more  than 
three  ingredients  to  their  metal,  which  is  there  made  of  steel,  iron, 
copper,  brass,  tin,  and  lead ; all  which  they  incorporate  with  each  other 
by  means  of  antimony.  This  metal,  if  duly  prepared,  does  not  bend, 
but  breaks  like  glass ; it  is  harder  than  tin  and  lead,  something  softer  than 
copper,  and  melts  sooner  than  lead.  This  account  I have  of  Mr. 
Struke,  a printer  at  Lubec.” 

“ Observations  on  the  Metallic  Mixture  made  use  of  for  casting  Letters , or  Characters,  for 
Printing.  By  M.  Sage . From  the  Journal  de  Physique. 

“ Lead  and  regulus  of  antimony,  melted  together  in  various  proportions,  form  the  metal 
used  by  letter  founders,  for  casting  their  different  types  or  characters.  When  I say  that 
these  metals  are  used  in  various  proportions,  I mean,  that  more  or  less  of  the  regulus 
of  antimony  is  mixed  with  the  lead,  according  to  the  degree  of  hardness  the  types  are 
required  to  possess.  In  general,  eighty  pounds  of  lead  are  added  to  twenty  pounds  of 
regulus  of  antimony,  already  melted  : but,  for  the  small  characters,  in  which  a greater 
degree  of  hardness  is  required,  seventy-five  pounds  of  lead  are  used  to  twenty-five 
pounds  of  regulus  of  antimony ; and,  for  large  ones,  eighty-five  pounds  of  lead,  and 
fifteen  pounds  of  regulus  of  antimony. 

“ These  two  substances,  though  of  very  different  specific  gravities  [Lead,  11*35.  — 
Antimony  6 ’70. — W.  5.],  remain  perfectly  combined,  and  do  not  separate  from  each 
other  by  fusion,  unless  the  fire  made  use  of  is  so  strong  as  to  burn  and  volatilize  them ; 
in  that  case,  the  antimony  begins  to  exhale. 

“ Letter  founders  should  take  care  to  employ  only  the  purest  regulus  of  antimony, 
or  that  which  is  the  most  free  from  sulphur ; for,  when  it  contains  any  of  that  substance, 
it  acts  upon  the  lead,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  forms  with  it  a kind  of  galena,  which 
acquires  a black  colour.  The  letters  cast  with  a mixed  metal  of  that  kind,  instead  of 
preserving  their  shining  and  polished  appearance,  become  dull,  and  as  it  were  cracked, 
forming  also  a sort  of  efflorescence.  When  this  spontaneous  decomposition  takes  place, 
the  letters  become  brittle,  and  lose  their  fbrm.  Of  this  I have  been  convinced,  by 
having  analyzed  a mixture  of  this  kind,  with  which  M.  Anisson  had  cast  some  Arabic 
characters.  # 

**  Having  exposed  some  of  the  letters,  made  with  this  bad  metal,  to  a violent  fire,  the 
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sulphur  it  contained  burnt,  and  exhaled,  in  the  form  of  vitriolic  acid.  Having  then 
poured  the  metal  remaining  in  the  crucible  into  an  ingot,  it  acquired  a white  bril- 
liant colour  like  silver ; which  colour  did  not  become  sensibly  changed,  by  being  left, 
for  the  space  of  six  months,  in  a damp  place. 

“ Regulus  of  antimony  is  prepared,  in  the  large  way,  by  melting  calcined  antimony, 
in  a reverberatory  furnace,  with  dried  wine  lees ; from  this  is  obtained  the  regulus, 
which  is  sold  in  the  form  of  round  cakes,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  seen  figures  like  the 
leaves  of  fern,  &c.  which  figures  are  produced  from  the  elements  of  octoedral  crystals. 
If  the  regulus,  thus  prepared,  appears  more  grey  in  colour  than  when  it  is  prepared 
according  to  Stahl's  process,  it  is  because  it  still  retains  a portion  of  sulphur. 

“ At  present,  there  is  not  found  a sufficient  quantity  of  regulus  of  antimony  in  com- 
merce to  supply  the  letter  founders.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  place  of  regulus  of 
antimony  prepared  as  above,  we  might  substitute  that  which  may  be  prepared  with 
iron.  One-fifth  part  of  iron  is  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  sulphur  with  which  antimony 
is  mineralized.  When  this  mixture  is  melted,  it  must  be  poured  into  a cone : the 
sulphuretted  iron  remains  upon  the  surface  of  the  regulus,  and  is  very  easily  separated 
from  it. 

“ This  process  is  less  expensive,  and  produces  more  regulus,  than  the  process  made 
use  of  by  those  who  work  the  mines  of  antimony. 

“ Regulus  of  antimony,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  hardness  to  lead  ; but  a much  greater 
degree  of  hardness  is  produced  by  adding  tin  to  the  mixture.  I have  analyzed  some 
nails  which  were  proposed  to  be  used  in  shipbuilding,  and  found  them  to  contain  three 
parts  of  tin,  two  parts  oflead,  and  one  part  of  regulus  of  antimony.  These  nails  were 
sufficiently  hard  to  penetrate  oak  wood,  without  being  blunted ; and  this  metallic  mix- 
ture is  not  acted  upon  by  sea  water,  which  very  quickly  decomposes  iron.'* 

These  observations  of  M.  Sage  show  the  utility  of  iron  in  the  making 
of  type  metal  by  our  predecessors,  from  its  combining  with  the  sulphur 
contained  in  the  antimony. 

Stereotype  founders  vary  considerably  the  proportions  of  lead  and 
regulus  of  antimony  in  making  their  metal.  The  hardest  metal  made, 
is  in  the  proportion  of  ten  pounds  of  regulus  of  antimony  to  forty  pounds 
of  tea  lead ; but  the  general  proportions  are  ten  pounds  of  regulus  of 
antimony  to  sixty  pounds  of  lead,  which  are  said  to  make  a mixture  of  a 
good  quality. 

METAL  RULES.  Straight  lines  cast  on  pieces  of  metal  similar  to 
quadrats,  but  higher ; they  are  rarely  cast  to  founts  larger  than  English. 
They  are  used  as  leaders ; to  cut  off  sums  of  money  from  the  line  which 
contains  the  sum  total ; for  transverse  lines  in  columns ; sometimes  for 
column  rules,  but  very  seldom ; and  for  blanks,  where  the  names  of  per- 
sons, &c.,  are  omitted ; em  metal  rules  are  sometimes  used  for  divisions 
in  a paragraph  instead  of  a point.  They  are  generally  of  one  em,  two 
ems,  three  ems,-  and  four  ems,  but  in  English  founts  their  size  does  not 
exceed  three  ems ; sometimes  there  are  en  metal  rules  cast.  Metal  rules 
ought  to  be  cast  exactly  on  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  be  continued 
precisely  to  the  sides,  so  as  to  join  each  other  at  the  ends,  even  if  they 
are  placed  alternately  with  the  sides  reversed;  should  this  not  be  the 
case,  the  continuity  of  the  line  must  be  broken,  and  it  will  necessarily 
have  a disagreeable  appearance. 

Milled  Lead.  See  Space  Lines. 

MINION.  The  name  of  a type  one  size  larger  than  Nonpareil,  and 
one  smaller  than  Brevier.  Moxon  does  not  enumerate  this  size  in  his  list. 

Modern  Gothic.  See  Black  Letter. 

MONK.  When  the  pressman  has  not  distributed  his  balls,  some 
splotches  of  ink  may  lie  on  one  or  both  of  them,  which  in  beating  he 
delivers  upon  the  form,  so  that  the  sheet  printed  on  has  a black  blotch  on 
it,  which  blotch  is  called  a Monk.  — M.  The  same  effect  will  take  place 
also  with  rollers,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  roll  them  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  well  as  crossways  on  the  inking  table. 

Mould  for  making  Paper.  — See  Forgery. 
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MUSIC.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  work  to  define  what  music  is,  nor 
enter  at  all  into  any  disquisition  on  the  subject,  as  the  object  is  the 
printing  of  it  only ; and  all  that  I shall  attempt  is  to  give  the  plan  of  a 
pair  of  Music  Cases,  with  the  characters,  and  a specimen. 

The  English  musical  types  have  never  to  my  knowledge  undergone 
any  improvement,  till  within  a few  years,  when  Mr.  Hughes  cut  two 
new  founts,  which  are  looked  upon  as  the  best  we  have,  and  the  largest  of 
which  I have  used  for  this  article. 

Mr.  E.  Cowper  devised  a plan  for  printing  music,  in  which  one  page 
was  the  lines  only,  and  the  other  page  was  the  notes,  &c.  only,  and  the 
chase  was  prepared  to  turn  upon  a centre  fixed  in  the  table  of  a press : 
thus  the  first  impression  was  that  of  the  lines  without  the  notes,  &c.  on 
one  page,  and  the  notes,  &c.  without  the  lines  on  the  other ; the  form 
was  then  turned  half  round,  and  the  second  impression  was,  the  lines  on 
the  notes  on  one  page,  and  the  notes  on  the  lines  on  the  other.  There 
is  an  objection  to  this  plan  for  good  work,  which  is,  that  the  page  of 
notes  requires  a different  making  ready  to  the  page  of  lines,  and  when 
the  two  are  completed  they  will  be  unequal  in  the  effect,  for  either  the 
lines  will  be  too  strong,  or  the  notes  have  too  little  impression. 

Mr.  R.  Branston  struck  out  a different  mode : he  produced  his  music 
by  the  usual  process  for  printing  it  with  the  rolling  press,  only  the 
punches  were  struck  deeper  in  the  plate,  and  he  then  took  a stereotype 
plate  from  it  in  type  metal,  and  after  the  white  parts  were  blocked  out 
the  music  was  sufficiently  in  relief  to  be  printed  at  the  type  press.  Both 
these  plans  were  adopted  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  lines,  which 
in  types  got  rounded  off  by  wear  where  they  joined,  and  spoiled  the 
appearance. 

In  distributing  music,  the  compositor  should  be  careful  not  to  injure 
the  corners  of  the  lines.  . 

Music  of  the  Presses . When  a house  has  sufficient  business  to  employ 
all  the  presses  within  it,  and  a master  printer  walks  through  his  press 
room  when  they  are  all  at  work,  and  hears  the  creaking  of  the  heads, 
the  thumping  of  the  balls,  the  noise  of  the  running  in  and  out  ot  the 
carriage,  and  all  the  other  miscellaneous,  and,  to  unaccustomed  ears, 
discordant  noises, ‘he  styles  them  the  music  of  the  presses,  which  he 
declares  to  be  the  finest  music  in  the  world,  as  it  brings  grist  to  his  mil . 

The  Music  of  the  Presses , before  the  introduction  of  cylindrical 
machines  worked  by  steam  engines,  was  a standing  toast  after  dinner 
at  all  parties  among  printers ; and  I hope  it  will  never  be  neglected. 
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NAKED  Form,  or  Page,  is  when  the  furniture  is  taken  away  from 
all  sides  of  the  form  or  page.  See  Strip  a Form. 

NAMES,  Ancient,  of  Cities  and  Towns.  The  names  distinguished 
by  an  asterisk  * and  an  obelisk  f were  taken  from  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s 
Bibliographical  Miscellany,  where  they  form  two  lists.  The  additional 
names  were  collected  by  myself. 

In  the  towns  marked  * printing  was  carried  on  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ; and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says  — “ In  this  List,  great  care  has  been  taken 
not  to  omit  one  place  where  printing  was  carried  on  prior  to  the  year 
1500.” — “In  this  list,  because  the  name  refers  to  the  work  executed 
there,  the  genitive  case  has  been  retained.  Panzer  in  his  list  has  fol- 
lowed the  same  plan.  This  will  be  of  some  use  to  the  mere  English 
scholar,  as  he  will  at  once  see  the  same  form  of  the  word  in  its  alpha- 
betical order  in  this  list,  which  he  finds  in  the  title  of  his  book.” 

In  the  towns  marked  f printing  has  been  established  and  carried  on 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  observes  — “ This  part 
might  have  been  much  enlarged,  but  it  was  not  judged  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. As  the  most  difficult  names  are  here  explained,  which  usually 
occur  in  the  titles  of  books,  the  residue  it  is  hoped  will  occasion  little  em- 
barrassment to  any  scholar.”  — “It  maybe  necessary  to  observe,  for 
the  information  of  the  less  experienced  reader,  that  in  this  Supplement, 
as  the  Latin  name  stands  in  reference  to  no  printed  work,  the  nominative 
case  has  been  always  used.” 

• Abbatis  Vill®  . . . Abbeville,  France. 

f Aberdonia  ....  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
f Aboa  ....  Abo,  capital  of  Swedish  Finland, 

f Abrincte  ....  Avranohes,  an  ancient  town  of  France. 

• AcquL  See  Alb®. 

• iEssii.  See  Essii. 

Agathopolis 
Aginum 
Agneda 

Agrigentum  . 

• Albs,  or  Acqui 
Albani  Fan  urn  1 

• S.  Albani  Vill®  J 

• Albi® 

• Aldenard® 

• Alosti 

• Alta  vill® 
f Altorfia 

t Amstelodamum  — Amst.  Amstel. 

• Andegavi 
Andreapolis  — Andrea 

f Aneda  and  Edenburgum 

• Angolismi 
f Anseola 

Antitrajectus 

• Antverpi®  — Ant.  Antverp. 

• Anvera,  Anvers,  Anverso 
Aqu®  August® 

Aqu®  calid®  . 

Aqu®  solis 

Aqu®,  urbs  Helvetiorum 
f Aqu®  Sexti® 

• Aquil® 


Montpelier,  France. 

Angoul&me,  France. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Gergenti,  Sicily. 

A town  of  Montfcrrat,  25  miles  from  Genoa. 
St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire. 

Albia,  Italy. 

Oudenarde,  Flanders. 

Alost,  Flanders. 

Eltville,  near  Mayence. 

Altorf,  Germany. 

Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Angers,  France. 

St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

AngoulSme,  France. 

Ansloe  or  Opsloe,  now  Christiana,  Norway. 
Andover,  Hampshire. 

Antwerp,  Netherlands. 

Antwerp. 

Bayonne,  Gascony. 

Bath,  Somersetshire. 

Bath. 

Baden,  Germany. 

Aix,  Provence,  France. 

Aquila,  Naples. 
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■f-  Aquis-Granum,  or  Aqua-Gram 

Ardinacha  . • . * " 

• Argentina  and  Argentorati — Argent. 

• Arimini  • 

Armacha  • 

•j-  Arnoldi  Villa 
Ascallingium 

• Asculi  • 

Atuacutum  . 

Aturensium  civitas 

Augusta  — Aug.  August.  . * 

• Augustas  Vindelicorum  — Aug  : 1 

Vind:  August:  Vindel:  J 

Augusta  Rauracorum 
Augusta  Tiberii 
Augusta  Trinobantum 
f Augustodunum 

Aureatum  • 

* Aureliani,  or  Gabani 
Autricum 

* Avenione  . • 

Axa 

Axelodunum 


Aix-ia-Cbapelle,  Westphalia. 
Armagh,  Ireland. 

Strasburg,  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
Rimini,  Italy. 

Armagh,  Ireland. 

Amheim,  Guelderland. 
Hildesheim,  Germany. 

Ascoli,  Italy. 

Antwerp,  Netherlands. 

Aire,  France, 

Tubingen. 

Augsburg,  Germany. 

Aust,  near  Basil. 

Ratisbon,  Germany. 

London. 

Autun,  France. 

Eichstadt. 

Orleans,  France. 

Chartres,  France. 

Avignon,  France. 

Axminster,  Devonshire. 

«▼  .1 


• Babenberge  and  Bamberg® 
Bada 

Badiza 

Bajoc®,  Bajocassina 
Baiona 

• Bamberg®  and  Babenberge 

• Barchinone  and  Barcilone 

• Barci 

• Barcilone  and  Barchinone 

• Basil®  — Bas:  Basil 
Bathonia 
Bennopolis 

• Bergomi  • • 

+ Berolininum — Berol : 

• Beron®,  and  Beronis  Vill® 
Biponti 

f Bipontium 

• Bisuntii 
f Biterr® 
f Biturgi® 

Bononi®  — Bonon : 
Brangonia 
f Bravum  Burgi 
Briganti 

• Brixi® 

Brixi® 

• Brugis 
Brundunum 

• Brunn® 

j-  Brunopolis 
Brunsvicum  . 

Brunsvig® 

Bruxellis 

• Bud® 

| Burdigala 

• Burgdorffii 

.•  Burgis  (Bravum  Burgi) 

• Buscoducis 


. Bamberg,  Bohemia. 

. Baden,  Switzerland. 

. Bath,  Somersetshire. 

. Baieux,  Normandy. 

. Bayonne,  Gascony. 

. Bamberg,  Bohemia. 

. Barcelona,  Spain. 

Barco,  in  the  province  of  Brescma. 

. Barcelona,  Spain. 

. Basil  or  Bale,  Switzerland. 

. Bath,  Somersetshire. 

. Hildesheim,  Westphalia. 

. Bergamo,  Italy. 

. Berlin,  Prussia. 

. Beraun  or  Beraum,  Bohemia. 

. Zweybrucken. 

. Deux  Ponts,  Germany. 

. Besan9on,  France. 

. Beziers,  France. 

. Bourges,  France. 

. Bologna,  Italy. 

. Worcester. 

. Burgos,  Spain. 

. York.  , 

. Bresse  or  Breschia,  Italy. 

. Brussels,  Flanders. 

. Bruges,  Flanders. 

. Braunaw. 

. Brinn  or  Brunn,  Moravia. 

. Brunswick,  Lower  Saxony. 

. Brunswick,  Germany. 

. Brunswick. 

(Bruxells  or  Brussels,  France. 

longing  to  Belgium.] 

Buda,  or  Offen,  Lower  Hungary. 
. Bourdeaux,  France. 

f Burgdorf,  Switzerland,  also 
• \ Lower  Saxony. 

. Burgos,  Spain. 

Bois-le-Duc,  Brabant. 


■j-  Cabelium 


Chablies,  France. 


[Now  be- 
i town  of 
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* Cadomi 
Caerlud 

* Caesar  Augustas 
f Caesarodunum 

Caesarverus 

Calaris 

Caletum 

* Callii 

* Camberiaci.  See  Chamberii. 
Camboricum 
Camelodunum 
Cameracum  . 

Camulodunum 

Canonium 

Cantabrigioe  — Cantab : 
Cantuaria 

* Cap  use 

* Carmagnolae  . 

Carodunum 

* Carpen.  or  Carpentorati 

* Cassale  Majori 

* Cassale  Sancti  Euaxii 

* Cassell*  and  Cassellis 
Cassilia 

Castellum  Aquarum  . 
Castellum  Cattorum  . 
t Castellum  Nozanum  . 

Castra  A lata 
Castra  Constantia 
Castra  Ulpia 
t Cecerrae 
Celia 
Celurca 

* Chablitz 

* Chamberii 
f Chilonium 

Chrysopolis. 

Cibinii 
Cicestria 
Circestria 
Civilas 

• Civitas  Austrise 

Claudia.  Claudia  castra 
Clavasii 
Clivia 
Clocheria 
Cluanum 
Cluniaci 

• Coburgi  and  Koburgi 

* Codaniae.  See  Hafhia. 
Colippo 

• Colle  or  CollU 

Colonia  Agrippina  — Col 
Colon  : Agrip : 

Colonia  Allobrogum  — Col : 
Colonia  Augusta 

* Colonise — Colon: 

f Colonia  Julia  Romana,  and 
Romulensis 

• Comi 
Complutum 
Condercum 

f Condivincura  - Nannetum 
f Confluentes,  or  Confluentia 


See  Bisuntii. 


. Caen,  France. 

. London. 

. Saragossa,  Spain. 

. Tours,  France. 

. Salisbury,  Wiltshire. 

. Cagliari,  Sardinia. 

. Calais,  France. 

. Cagli,  Italy. 

. Cambridge. 

. Doncaster,  Yorkshire. 

. Cambray,  Netherlands. 

. Colchester,  Essex. 

. Chelmsford,  Essex. 

. Cambridge. 

. Canterbury,  Kent. 

. Capua,  Naples. 

. Carmngniola,  Piedmont. 

. Cracow,  Poland. 

. Carpentras,  France. 

. Cassale  Maggiore,  Milan. 

. Casal  of  S.  Evaxius,  Montferrat. 

. Cassel,  Italy,  near  Turin. 

. Cashel,  Ireland. 

. Baden,  Switzerland. 

. Cassel,  Germany. 

. Nizza,  Italy,  near  Lucca. 

. Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

. Constance,  Switzerland. 

. Cleve,  Germany. 

. Cervera,  Catalonia,  Spain. 

. Zell,  Germany. 

. Montross,  Scotland. 

. Chablies,  France. 

. Chambery,  France. 

. Kiel,  Lower  Saxony. 

. Hermanstadt,  Transylvania. 

. Chichester,  Sussex. 

. Cirencester,  Gloucestershire. 

. Chester  and  Caerleon.  . . 

f Not  Vienna  in  Austria,  but  a city  of 
* i Friul  in  the  state  of  Venice. 

. Gloucester.  . , 

. Chivas  or  Chivasio  and  Chivazzio,  Piedmont. 
. Cleve,  Germany. 

. Clogher,  Ireland. 

. Kiloon,  Ireland. 

. Cluni,  France. 

. Coburg,  Germany. 

. St.  Sebastian,  Portugal. 

. Colle,  Tuscany. 

^8 1 Cologne,  Germany. 

Allob  s Geneva,  Switzerland. 

. . London. 

. . Cologne,  Germany. 

Colonia  j.  Seville,  Spun. 

. . Como,  Italy. 

. Alcala,  New  Castile,  Spam. 

. Chester-le- Street,  Durham. 

. . Nantes,  France. 

. Coblentz,  France. 
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f Conimbrica 

• Constant!®  . 

• Constantinopoli 
Conventria 

Coroagia  • ■ • 

•j-  Cortona 

• Cracovi® 
f Crema 

• Cremona  • • 

Crisopolis 

Croca  • • 

• Monaster.  S.  Cucufetis 

• Culemburgi  . 

• Cusentia 
\ Cusurgis 
f Cygnea 

Dantisoi 

• Daventri® 

• Delphis 

f Derpatum,  or  Torpatum 
■\  Dertosa 
Deunana 
f Dillingia 
Divione 
Divisa 

+ Divona  Cadurci 
+ Dola  apud  Sequanos  . 

• Dola  . 

• Domus  fratrum  Communis  Vita 

Dorcestria 
Dorobemia 
Dorsetia  . 

Dresa 

I Duacum  • * 

+ Dublinum 

f Duisburgum,  or  Teutoburgum 
Dumnoriorum 
Dunelmum 

Dunum  . • 

Durnium 
Durobrova 
Durobrus  • 

Durocornovium 
■J*  Durocorturum 

Durovemum  • • 


Coimbra,  Portugal. 

Constance,  Germany. 

Constantinople,  Turkey. 

Coventry,  Warwickshire. 

Cork,  Ireland. 

A town  of  Tuscany. 

Cracow,  Poland. 

Capital  of  Cremasco,  Italy. 

Cremona,  Italy. 

Parma,  Italy. 

Cracow,  Poland.  . 

Monastery  of  St.  Cucufat,  near  Barcelona. 
Culemburg,  Dutch  Guelderland. 
f Cosenza,  or  Cosence,  Naples,  capital  of 
i Calabria. 

Prasrue,  capital  of  Bohemia. 

_ .8  * r ry  - i.„.  TTnnnr  Sat  on  V. 


Dantzick.  _ _ , 

Deventer,  capital  of  OverysseL 
Delft,  Holland. 

Derp,  Russia. 

Tortosa,  Spain. 

Doncaster,  Yorkshire. 

Dillengen,  Swabia. 

Dijon,  France. 

Devizes,  Wiltshire. 

Cahors,  France. 

Dole,  France. 

^VaUu'Snct®  Marias.  A society  of  monks 
J in  the  diocese  of  Rheingau,  near  Mentz, 
^ Germany. 

. Dorchester,  Oxfordshire. 

Canterbury,  Kent. 


. Dresden,  Saxony. 

. Douay,  France. 

. Dublin,  Ireland. 

. Duisburg,  Westphalia. 
. Exeter,  Devonshire. 

. Durham. 


. Down,  Ireland. 

. Dorchester,  Oxfordshire. 

. Rochester,  Kent. 

. Rochester,  Kent. 

. Cirencester,  Gloucestershire. 
. Reims,  or  Rheims,  France. 

. Canterbury,  Kent. 


Eblana 

f Ebora  • 

Eboracum  — Ebor : 

Edinburgum.  See  Aneda. 

• Eistetae.  See  Eustadi®. 
f Elbenga 

+ Elna  . 

• Eltwil®.  See  Alta  Vill®. 

Elwa  . 

Embricum,  or  Embrica 

• Engaddi,  or  Engebal 
Engolismum 

• Erfordiae 

+ Erfurtum  . . • 

• Ergovis.  Same  as  Beroms  Vill®. 

• Essii,  JEssii,  and  (Exii 


Dublin,  Ireland. 

. Evora,  PortugaL 
. York. 

. Elbing,  Western  Prussia. 

. Perpignan,  France. 

. St.  Asaph,  N.  Wales. 

. Emmeric,  Duchy  of  Cleves,  Germany. 
. A place  in  Switzerland. 

. Angoulemc,  France. 

. Erfurt,  Upper  Saxony. 

. Erfurt,  Upper  Saxony. 

. Jesi,  in  Ancona,  Italy. 
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* Esslings 

* Eustadii,  or  Eistets  . 
f Exonia  — Exon  : 

Falmutum  . . . 

f Faventia 

* Ferraris 
Fiorenza  — Fior : 

f Firmium,  or  Firmum  Picenum 

* Fivizani 
Flavisbriga 

* Florentine  — Florent : 
f Fontanetum  Comitis 

* Forilivii.  The  ancient  Forum  Livii 
f Forum  Cornelii 

f Franco- Furtum-ad-Mcenum 
f Franco-  Furtum-ad-  Oderam 
f Franequera 
{ Fransiscopolis 

* Friburgi 

* Frisingae  . • 

* Friuli.  Anciently  Forojulium  and"! 

Forojuliensis  Civitaa  . J 

* Fulginei  . 


Eslingen,  Suabia,  Wirtemberg. 
Neustadt,  Germany. 

Exeter,  Devonshire. 

Falmouth,  Cornwall. 

Faenza,  or  Fayence,  Italy. 

Ferrara,  Italy. 

Florence,  Italy. 

Ferma,  Italy. 

A town  in  Italy. 

Bilboa,  Spain. 

Florence,  Italy. 

Fontenai-le- Comte,  France. 

Forli,  Italy. 

Imola,  Italy. 

Franckfort  on  the  Maine,  Germany. 
Franckfort  on  the  Oder,  Germany. 
Franeker,  Friesland. 

Havre-de- Grace,  France. 

Friburg,  Swabia. 

Freysingen,  Bavaria. 

Capital  of  the  Frioul. 

Foligni,  Italy 


Gabani.  See  Aureliani. 
Gades 

* Gaiettee 
Galliva 

* Gandavi 
f Gandia 

Gaunodurum 

Gavanodurum 

Gedani 

Genabus 

* Genennac  and  Geneves 

* Genua; 

f Gerunda 

* Giennii 
f Giessa 

Glasconia 
f Glascua 

Glasguae  — Glasg : 

* Gondae,  or  Goudae 
■J-  Gotha 

t Gottinga  and  Tullifurdum 
Gottingue 
Gracchopolis  . 

* Grudisca 
f Graiacum 

* Granatae 
Gratis  portus 

f Gratianopolis 
f Gravionarium 
Grenovicus 
f Gripswaldia  . 

•j-  Groninga 

* Hafniae  and  Codanis 
Haga  Comitis  — H.  Com : 

* Hagenoae 

* Hals 

f Hala  Magdeburgica,  or 
t Hala  Saxonum 

* Ilamburgii 


. Cadiz,  Spain. 

. Gaeta,  Naples. 

. Galway,  Ireland. 

. Gand  or  Ghent,  Flanders. 

. A sea-port,  Valentia,  Spain. 

. Constantia,  Switzerland. 

. Saltzburg,  Germany. 

. Dantzick. 

. Orleans,  France. 

. Geneva. 

. Genoa,  Italy. 

. Gironna,  Spain. 

. Gien,  France. 

. Giesen,  Germany. 

. Glastonbury,  Somersetshire. 

. Glasgow,  Scotland. 

. Glasgow,  Scotland. 

. Turgow,  Holland. 

. A town  of  Upper  Saxony. 

. Gottingen,  Lower  Saxony. 

. Gottenburgh,  Sweden. 

. Cracow,  Poland. 

. A town  in  the  county  of  Goritz,  Germany. 
. Gratz,  Germany. 

. Granada,  Spain. 

. Havre-de- Grace,  France. 

. Grenoble,  France. 

. Bamberg,  Bohemia. 

. Greenwich,  Kent. 

. Gripswald,  Swedish  Pomerania. 

. Groningen,  United  Provinces. 


Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

The  Hague. 

Haguenau,  France. 

Halle,  Saxony. 

Hasderwick,  Holland, 
f Hamburg,  a free  imperial  city  of  Lower 
\ Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein. 
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Hannonia 

• Hanovi® 

• Harlemi 

• Hasselti 
Hegetmatia 
Heideba 

• Heidelberg®  . 
Helenopolis 

f Helmestadium 

• Herbipoli 
f Herbona 

Hermannopolifl 

Hildesia 

• Hispali 

• Holmi® 

Hypr® 

Ichborough 

lciani 

• Hard® 

• Ingolstadii 

• Inspruc 
Insul® 

| I sea  Daranoniorum 
Ischalis 
Isurium 


• Janu®.  See  Genu®, 
f Jena  . 


names,  ancient. 


Hainault,  Low  Countries. 

Probably  the  same  with  Hageno®. 

Harlem,  Holland. 

Hassdt,  Liege,  Germany. 

Lignitz,  Germany. 

Sleswick,  Denmark. 

Heidelberg,  Germany.  , 

Franckfort  upon  the  Main. 

Helmestadt,  Brunswick,  Germany. 
Wurtzburg,  Franconia,  Germany. 

Herbom,  Germany.  . 

Hermanstadt,  Transylvania. 

Hildesheim,  Saxony. 

Seville,  Spain. 

Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Ypres,  Flanders. 

Thetford,  Norfolk 
Thetford,  Norfolk. 

Lerida,  Catalonia,  Spam. 

Ingolstadt,  Bavaria. 

A town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrol. 

Lisle,  Flanders. 

Exeter,  Devonshire.  . 

Ilchester,  Somersetshire, 
f Aldborough,  Yorkshire,  or  Borough- 
\ bridge,  Yorkshire. 


rA  strong  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
I Thuringia. 


Kilchennia 
Kiobenhaflh  . 

• Koburgi.  See  Coburgi. 

• Kuttenberg® 

Lagecium 

Landava 

• Lantenaci  and  Landenaci 

• Lantriguieri  . 

• Liuging® 

• Leeuwe 
Legecestria 

• Leid® 

• Leiri® 

Lemgovis 

• Castr.  Lemovicensi 
Leodium 
Leovardin 

• Lerid®.  See  Hard®. 
Lesua 

Leucorca 

Leuphana 

• Licii 

• Lignicii 
Limonum 

• Lipsia—  Lips: 
Liserpalus 
Litha 

• Lodeaci.  See  Lantenaci. 

• Londini 
Londonia 
Longovicum  . 

• Lovanii 

• Luhcc® 


. Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

. Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

. Kuttenberg,  Bohemia. 

. Castleford,  Yorkshire. 

. Landaff,  Wales. 

. Loudeac,  France. 

. Treguier,  France. 

. Laugingen,  Swabia.  _ , 

A fortified  town  of  Austrian  Brabant. 
. Leicester. 

. Leyden. 

. Leiria,  or  Leria,  Portugal. 

. Limoges  ? France. 

. Limoges,  France. 

. Liege,  Netherlands. 

. Leuwarden,  West  Frieseland. 

. Lewes,  Sussex. 

. Wittenberg,  Saxony. 

. Hanover. 

. Lecce,  Naples,  in  Otranto. 

Lignitz,  Silesia. 

. Poictiers,  France. 

. Leipsic,  Saxony. 

. Liverpool,  Lancashire. 

. Leith,  Scotland. 

. London. 

. London. 

. Lanchester,  Northumberland. 

. Louvain,  Brabant. 

. Lubec,  Holstein,  Lower  Saxony. 
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• Lucs 

• Lugduni 

■f  Lugdunum  Batavorum  — L.  Bat;— 
Lugd  : Bat : — Lugdun : Batav ; 
Lugubalia 
Luguvallum  . 
f Lundinum  Scanorum 

• Luneburgi 
Lupfurdum 

f Lutetla  — Lutet ; 

Lutetis  Parisior : — Lutet : Par  ; 


. Lucca,  Italy. 

. Lyons,  France. 

- Leyden,  Holland. 

. Carlisle,  Cumberland. 

. Carlisle,  Cumberland. 

. Lunden,  Holstein,  Lower  Saxony. 
. Lunenburg,  Lower  Saxony. 

. Leipsic,  Germany. 

. Paris.  See  Parisiis. 

. Paris. 


f Macerata 
Machlinia 

* Madriti 
Madus 

* Magdeburgi  . 
Magontia 
Magontiacum 
Mancunium 

f Manhemium  . 
f Mantua  Carpetanorum 

* Mantuae 
Marchenium  . 
Marionis 
Marionis 

+ Marpurgum  . 

* Marsipoli 
Marti  nopol  is  . 

f Massilia 

* Mediolani  — Mediol : 

* Memmingae 

* Messanae 
f Metae 

Metelli  castrum 
Metelloburgus 

* Moguntis  — Mogunt ; 

* Monacini 
Monacum 

* Monasterii 

* Monast.  Montis  Serrati 


t Monsalbanus  . 

Mons  Badonicus 
Monsdolorosus 
-f-  Mons-Monachorum 
f Mons-Pessulanus 
f Mons  Regalis 
f Mons- Regius,  or  Regioraons 


Mons  Rosarum 
Mons  Solis 
Monstrolium 
f Moscua 

• Monteregali 
Montes 

• Murcite 

f Mussipontum 

• Mutins 


. A town  in  the  raarquisate  of  Ancona,  Italy. 

f Meckelen,  Dutch  Brabant 
* \ Malines,  French  Brabant 

. Madrid. 

. Maidstone,  Kent 
. Magdeburg,  Germany. 

^j.  Mentz,  or  Mayence,  Germany. 

. Manchester,  Lancashire. 

. Manheim,  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  Germany. 

. Madrid.  See  Madriti. 

. Mantua,  Italy. 

. Roxburgh,  Scotland. 

. Lunenburg,  Germany. 

. Lubeck,  Pomerland. 

. Marpurg,  Hesse- Cassel,  Germany. 

. Merseburg,  Saxony. 

. Tours,  France. 

. Marseilles,  France. 

. Milan,  Italy. 

. Memmingen,  Swabia. 

. Messina,  Sicily. 

. Metz,  France. 

. Middleburg,  Zealand. 

. Middleburg,  Zealand. 

Mayence  or  Mentz,  Germany. 

. Munich,  Bavaria. 

. Munich,  Bavaria. 

. Munster,  Westphalia.  . . 

{Mount  Serrat.  A very  high  mountain  m 
Spain,  on  which  is  an  ancient  monastery, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

. Montauban,  France. 

. Bath,  Somersetshire. 

. Stirling,  Scotland. 

A place  near  Bamberg,  Bohemia. 

. Montpellier,  France. 

. Mont  Real  or  Mont  Royal,  Sicily. 

. Konigsberg,  Prussia. 

. Montross,  Scotland. 

. Bath,  Somersetshire. 

. Montreuil,  France. 

Moscow,  Russia. 

] Mondovi,  Piedmont. 

Mons,  Low  Countries. 

. Murcia,  Spain. 

Pont-a-Mousson,  France. 

. Modena,  Italy. 


4 Nanceium 

* Nannetibus 

* Neapoli 

f Nemausus 
Neoportus 


cy,  France. 

tz  or  Nantes,  France. 

lies,  Italy. 

lies,  France. 

rport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
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Nerobcrg® 

•f-  Nidrosia 
* Nonantul® 

Nordovicum  . 
Noriberg®  — Norib : 
Norica 

Noricorum  • # • 

* Norimberg®  — Nonmb  : 
Norvicum 

* Nov®  Pilzn®  • 

Novamcenia 

* Noviomagii 

* Novis 

Novum  Castrum 

* Nozani 

Oenipons 

* Offenburgi 

* Olomuci 

-j-  Olysippo,  or  Ulisippo 
I Onate,  or  Ognat® 

* Oppenheimii  . 

* Ortonn® 

| Ovietura 

* Oxonii  — Oxon  : 


names,  ancient. 


Nuremberg,  Germany. 

Drontheim,  Norway.  , . - 

f Nonente?  a small  town  m tlic  duchy  of 
\ Modena,  Italy. 

Norwich,  Norfolk. 

Nuremberg,  Germany. 

Nuremberg,  Germany. 

Nuremberg,  Germany. 

Nuremberg,  Franconia,  Germany. 

, Norwich,  Norfolk. 

Pilsen,  Bohemia. 

. Weisenburg.  ,,  . , 

Nimeguen,  Dutch  Gueldevland. 

. Novi,  Genoa,  Italy. 

Newcastle-upon-Tine. 

W!-..  T ...no  1 fstlv. 


. Inspruck,  Tyrol. 

. Offenburg,  Swabia. 

. Olmutz,  Moravia. 

. Lisbon.  See  Ulyssipone. 

J^Oppenheim,  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine, 
* | Germany. 

. Ortona  del  Mare,  Sicily. 

. Oviedo,  Spain. 

. Oxford. 


f Paderborna 

Padova  • . * 

* Palenti®,  or  Palencia 

+ Palum  • ♦. 

* Pampelun®  and  Pompeiopoli 

* Panormi  . 

* Papi®  and  Ticini 

* Parisiis 

* Parm® 

Parthenopolis 
Pastovia  . • 

» Patavi®  vel  Passavii  . 

* Patavii 

Pax  Augusta  . 

Pembrochia 

Pendenium 

* Perpiniani 

* Perusi® 

Pessulanus 

Pestini 

f Petropolis 
Pettuaria 
Phabiranum  . 

* Pheibi®.  See  Plebisacii. 
Pheugarum 

Philyre 

* Phorc® 

Piacenza 

* Pictavii 

* Pinarolii 

Pintia  Vaccaorum 

* Pis®  . 

* Pisauri 

* Pisci® 

* Placentia 

* Plebisacii  and  Pheibi® 

* Polliano 

| Pollianum  11  us. 


Paderbom,  Westphalia. 

Padua,  Italy. 

A town  of  Spain,  in  Leon. 

Pau,  France. 

Pampeluna,  Spain. 

Palermo,  Sicily. 

Pavia,  Italy. 

Paris. 

Parma,  Italy. 

Magdeburg. 

Padstow,  Cornwall. 

Passau,  Bavaria. 

Padua,  Italy. 

Badajos,  Spain. 

Pembroke,  Wales. 

Pendennis,  Cornwall. 

Perpignan,  France. 

Perausa,  Italy. 

Montpellier,  France. 

Pest 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Beverley,  Yorkshire. 

Bremen,  Westphalia. 

Halberstadt,  Lower  Saxony. 
Lindaw,  Germany. 

Placentia,  Italy. 

. Poitiers,  France. 

. Pignerol,  Piedmont. 

. Valladolid,  Spain. 

. Pisa,  Tuscany,  Italy. 

. Pesaro,  Italy. 

. Pescia,  Tuscany,  Italy. 

. Placentia  or  Piacenza,  Italy. 

. Piobe  de  Sacco,  Italy. 

. A town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronese. 
. Sec  Polliano. 
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• Pompeiopoli.  See  Pampelunae. 
f Pompelon.  See  Pampelunae. 

f Pons  Oeni 

• Portesii 

Portus  magnus 
Posonium 
Povisia 
Presidium 
Pretoria  Augusta 

• Prage 
Probatopolis 

• Promentour 

• Provini 

Quercetum 
Quintinopolis 
f Quitoa 


Ratisbone 
Redones,  or  Condate 
Reenen 
Regii  . 

Regiomons. 

Regium  Lepidi. 
Remi 
Reutlinge 
Rhedonibus 
Rhodopolis 
Rome 

Rosarum  urbs 
Rostochii 
Roterodamum 
Rothomagi 
Rubens  Mons 
Rupella 
Rutheni 


See 


portus 


t Sena  . 
f Setobris 
f Salem  um 
f Saline 
f Salisburgum 

* Salmantice 
f Sanctus  Ursius. 

Sand  vie  us 
Santonum 
Sarisberia 

* Savilliani 

* Savone 

* Scandiani 

* Schedami 

* Schoenhoven 

* Segobrice 

f Segodunum. 
f Segontia 

* Senis  . 


Mons  Regius. 
See  Regii. 


See  Rutbeni. 


See  Ursius  Sanctus. 


Severia 

Sleswici 

Soncini 


* Sore,  vel  Sorie 

Sorbiodunum  and  Sorviodunum 


Inspruck,  Tyrol,  Germany, 
f Portiei,  a village  near  Naples ; or  Por- 
{ tenza,  a town  of  ditto. 

Portsmouth. 

Presburgh,  Germany. 

Powis,  Wales. 

Warwick. 

Cronstadt. 

Prague,  Bohemia. 

Schaffhausen,  Switzerland. 

Provins,  France. 

Quesnoy,  Low  Countries. 

S.  Quintin,  Picardy. 

Quito,  Peru,  South  Ameriea- 

Ratisbon,  Bavaria. 

Rennes,  France. 

Reinen,  Venetian  territory. 

Reggio,  Italy. 


Reims,  or  Rheims,  France. 

Reutlingen,  Swabia,  Wirtemberg. 

Rennes,  France. 

Rostock,  Lower  Saxony. 

Rome. 

Rostock,  Lower  Saxony. 

Rostock,  Mecklenberg,  Lower  Saxony. 
Rotterdam,  Holland. 

Rouen,  France. 

A Priory  of  the  order  of  Clugny. 

Rochelle,  France. 

Rodez,  France. 

Sienna,  Tuscany.  See  Senis. 

Setuval  or  Setubal,  St.  Ubes,  Portugal. 
Salerno,  Naples. 

Salins,  France. 

Saltzburg,  Bavaria. 

Salamanca,  Leon,  Spain. 

Sandwich,  Kent. 

Rochelle,  France. 

Salisbury,  Wiltshire. 

Savigliano,  Piedmont. 

Savona,  Genoa,  Italy. 

Scandiano,  Italy. 

Schiedam,  Holland. 

Schoonhoven,  Holland. 

Segorbe,  Spain. 

Siguenza,  New  Castile,  Spain. 

Sens?,  France. 

Aix,  Provence. 

Salisbury,  Wiltshire. 

Sleswick,  Denmark. 

Soncino,  in  the  Cremonese,  Italy. 

{Whether  Sora  a town  of  Naples,  or  Som 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  is  not 
known. 

, Salisbury,  Wiltshire. 
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* Monast.  Sortem 

* Spine 

Stereontium  . 
f Stockholmia  and  Holmia 

| Subiacu* 

Sundis 
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{A  monastery  of  the  Pramonstrants,  in 
Suevia,  in  Germany. 

. Spire,  Germany. 

| . Cassel,  Germany. 

. Stockholm,  Sweden.  . 

(Sublac,  or  Subbiaco,  a monastery  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma. 

. Straelsund,  Pomerania. 


f Taraco 
Taradunum 

• Tarraxona 

• Tanrisii 

• Taurini 
Tava  . 

| Telo  Martius 
Tergestum 
Theoci  curia  . 

Theonis  villa  . • • 

Theodorodunum  and  Theorodunum 

• Thessalonica 

| Ticinum.  See  Papia. 

+ Tigernum  . • • 

f Tigurum  and  Tigunnus  Pagus 
Tileburgum  . 

* Toleti 


f Tolosa-Palladia-Tectosagum  . 


Tornatum 

• Trajecti.  See  Ultnyecti. 

Trajecti  ad  Oderam 

Trajecti  ad  Rhenum — Traj  : ad  Rhen : 
Trajecti  Batavorum — Traj:  Bat: 

•}•  Trajectum  ad  Mosam 

• Tree  is 

f Tranquebaria  . 

Trento 

Treveri 

j-  Trevi  apud  Ancones.  See  Trevii. 

• Trevii 

• Tridenti 
Tripontium 
Tuberum 

• Tubing® 

Tuesis 

Tulifurgium  . 

• Turonis 

• Tusculani  Lacus  Benaci 

Tybur.  Tyburis 

• Tzenna.  See  Zinna. 


Tarragona,  Catalonia,  Spain. 

Friburg,  Germany. 

Tarazona,  Arragon,  Spain. 

Treviso,  Italy. 

Turin,  Sardinia. 

Tinmouth,  Devonshire. 

Toulon,  France. 

Trieste,  Istria. 

Tewksbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Thionville,  Luxemburg. 

Wells,  Somersetshire. 

Salonichi,  the  ancient  Thessalomca,  Ma- 
cedonia. 

. Thiers,  France. 

. Zuric,  Switzerland. 

. Tilbury,  on  the  Thames. 

. Toledo,  New  Castile,  Spain. 

{Toulouse,  France.  It  was  not  at  this 
town,  but  a small  town  of  Biscaye,  that 
the  editions  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  with  the  imprint  Tolosa  were 
executed. 

Tournay,  Netherlands. 

Frankfort  upon  the  Oder. 

Utrecht,  Holland. 

Utrecht,  Holland. 

. Maestricht,  Netherlands. 

. Troyes,  France. 

. Tranquebar,  coastof  Coromandel,  Hindostan. 

. Trent. 

. Treves,  Germany. 

. Trevi,  Umbria,  Italy. 

. Trent,  Germany. 

. Towcester,  Northamptonshire. 

. Rotenberg,  Germany. 

. Tubingen,  Swabia,  Wirtemberg. 

. Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

. Brunswick,  Germany. 

. Tours,  France. 

ITusculanum,  Lombardy.  [?  Tusculum, 
now  Frescati.] 

. nvoli,  Italy. 


\ Ulisippo.  See  Ulyssipone. 

• Ulma 

• Ultrajecti — Ult:  Ultraj: 

• Ulyssipone 
f Upsale 

Uratislavia 

• Urbini 
Uriconium 

j-  Ursius  Sanctus 
f Urso 


. Ulm,  Swabia. 

. Utrecht,  United  Provinces. 
. Lisbon,  Portugal. 

. In  Upland,  Sweden. 

. Breslaw,  Silesia. 

. Urbino,  Italy. 

. Worcester. 

. A place  near  Vicenza. 
Ossuna,  Andalusia,  Spain. 
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* Utini 
Utricesium 

Vagniacum 
f Valentia 

* Valentia 

Valentiana.  Valentiniana 

* Vallisoleti 
f Varsovia 

Vellocases 
Venantodunum 
f Venelia.  See  Venetiis. 

* Venetiis 
Venta  Belgarum 

* Vercellis 

Veredunum.  Verodunum 

* Verona 
Verovicum 
Versalia 

+ Vesontio 

* Vicentia 

* Vienna  Austria 

* Vienna  in  Delphinatu 
Vienna  Pannonia 

f Vigornia 
Villa  Faustini 
f Villafranca 
f Vilna 

f Vindinum 

f Vindobona  — Vindob : 
Vindobonensis  — Vindob : 
Vindocinum  . 

Vindogladia  . 

Vinegia — Vin:  Vineg : 

* Viqueria 

f Virmaranum  . 

* Viterbii 

f Vittemberga,  or  Vittebarea 
Voliba 

f Vratislavia 

War o vie.  Warsavia 

Warwicus 

Wella 

* Westmonasterii — Westmonas 
Wigornia 

Windesora 
Winterberga 
Wintonia  — Winton : 
Wittenberga  . 

Wormacia 


* Xerica 


• Zamora 

t Zamosciuin 

• Zinna  or  Tzenna 

f Zuvolla.  See  Zwollis. 

• Zwollis 


. Udino,  Venetian  Friuli,  Italy. 

. Utrecht,  Holland. 

. Maidstone,  Kent. 

. Valence,  France. 

. Valentia,  Spain. 

. Valenciennes. 

. Valladolid,  Old  Castile,  Spain. 

. Warsaw,  Poland. 

. Baieux. 

. Huntington. 

. Venice,  Italy. 

. Winchester,  Hampshire. 

. Vercelli,  Piedmont. 

. Verdun,  Lorraine. 

. Verona,  Italy. 

. Warwick. 

. Versailles,  France. 

. 13esan9on,  France.  See  Bisuntii. 

. Vicence,  Italy.  . 

Vienna  or  Wien,  the  metropolis  of  Austria. 

. Vienne,  Daupbiny. 

. Vienna,  Austria. 

. Worcester. 

. St.  Edmond’s  Bury. 

. Villefranche,  France. 

. Wilna,  Lithuania,  Poland. 

fCenomanum  or  Subdinum,  Mans,  the 
* 1 capital  of  La  Sarthe. 

. Vienna,  Austria. 

. Vienna,  Austria. 

. Vendosme,  France. 

. Winburn,  Dorsetshire. 

. Venice,  Italy.  . 

f Viqueria,  probably  some  town  in  Italy. 
J Some  think  that  Voghera,  in  the  duchy 
|_  of  Milan,  is  meaut. 

. Guimaraens,  Portugal. 

. Viterbo,  Italy. 

. Wittemberg,  Germany. 

. Falmouth,  Cornwall. 

. Breslaw,  Silesia,  Germany. 


. Warsaw,  Poland. 

. Warwick. 

. Wells,  Somersetshire. 

. Westminster. 

. Worcester. 

. Windsor,  Berkshire.. 

. Winterberg,  Bohemia. 

. Winchester,  Hampshire. 

. Wittenberg,  Saxony. 

. Worms,  Germany. 

f “ Yerica. OppicU  nobili  in  rtgno  Valentino. 

J Panzer.  (Serigo?)  I know  nothing 
l more  of  this  place.”  — Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

. Zamora,  Leon,  Spun. 

f Zamoski,  a strong  town  of  Poland,  in  ited 
J Russia,  now  the  Austrian  kingdom  of 
1 Lodomeria. 

f'A  monastery  belonging  to  the  order  of 
* Cistercian  monks  in  Saxony. 

. Zwoll,  Overyssel,  United  Provinces. 
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NARROW.  The  technical  name  of  a piece  of  furniture  equal  in 

width  to  a narrow  quotation.  . XT  * 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  Explanation  of  some  Terms  used  m Natural 

History. 


Aculeated. 

Amphibious. 

Animalcules. 

Annulated. 

Antlers. 

Aquatic. 

Bifid. 

Bimaculatcd. 

Bivalve. 

Callosity. 

Canine. 

Carinated. 

Carnivorous. 

Cartilaginous. 

Cere. 

Cetaceous. 

Cinereous. 

Columbine. 

Cordiform. 

Crustaceous. 

Digitated. 

Dorsal. 

Exsanguincous. 

Entomology. 

Feline. 

Ferruginous. 

Frugivorous. 

Furcated. 

Gallinaceous. 

Gestation. 

Granivorous. 

Gregarious. 

Herbivorous. 

Ichthyology. 

Imbricated. 

Incubation. 

Insectivorous. 

Eatcral . 

Migratory. 

Multivalve. 

Nascent. 

Nictitating. 

Obfuscated. 

Olfactory. 

Ornithology. 

Oviparous. 

Parturition. 

Passerine. 

Patulous. 

Pectoral. 

Pendulous. 

Piscivorous. 

Predaceous. 

Quadrifid. 

Ruminating. 

Scabrous. 

Scapulars. 

Semilunar. 

Setaceous. 


Sharpened. 

Capable  of  living  by  land  or  water.  . 

Small  animals,  generally  invisible  without  the  assistance  oF  the 
microscope. 

Marked  with  rings. 

Horns  overhanging  the  brows. 

Living  or  growing  in  the  water. 

Divided  into  two  parts,  or  cleft. 

With  two  spots,  or  two  series  of  spots. 

With  two  shells  or  openings. 

A hard  lump,  an  excrescence. 

Belonging  to  the  dog  kind. 

In  the  shape  of  a keel. 

Feeding  on  flesh. 

Furnished  with  cartilages. 

A skin  over  the  bill  of  birds ; sometimes  movable,  as  in  parrots. 

Of  the  whale  kind. 

Of  the  colour  of  ashes. 

Belonging  to  the  dove  kind. 

Heart-shaped. 

Covered  with  a crust ; as  lobsters,  &c.  . 

Having  the  feet  divided  into  parts,  like  toes  or  fingers,  as  m dogs. 
Belonging  to  the  back. 

Without  blood,  as  worms. 

A description  of  insects. 

Belonging  to  the  cat  kind. 

Of  an  iron  or  rust  colour. 

Feeding  on  seeds. 

Forked. 

Belonging  to  the  hen  kind. 

The  time  of  going  with  young. 

Feeding  on  grain. 

Associating  together. 

Feeding  on  grass. 

A description  of  fishes. 

Tiled  or  plated  over  each  other. 

The  act  of  a bird  sitting  on  her  eggs. 

Feeding  on  insects. 

Belonging  to  the  side,  placed  sideways. 

Coming  and  going  at  certain  seasons. 

With  many  shells  or  openings. 

Very  young,  growing. 

Winking  ; applied  to  a membrane  with  which  birds  cover  their  eyes 
at  pleasure. 

Of  a darkish  colour. 

Relating  to  smell. 

A description  of  birds. 

Laying  eggs. 

The  act  of  bringing  forth  young. 

Belonging  to  the  sparrow  kind. 

Open,  wide. 

Belonging  to  the  breast. 

Hanging. 

Feeding  on  fishes. 

Formed  to  pursue  prey. 

Divided  into  four  parts. 

Chewing  the  cud. 

Rough. 

Shoulders. 

In  the  form  of  a half-moon. 

Hairy. 
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Subulated.  Formed  like  an  awL 

Testaceous.  Covered  with  a shell ; as  oysters,  &c. 

Trifurcated.  Three-forked. 

Truncated.  Appearing  as  if  cut  off. 

Umbrageous.  Spreading. 

Univalve.  With  one  shell  or  opening. 

Ventral.  Belonging  to  the  belly. 

Viviparous.  Bringing  forth  the  young  alive. 

Webbed.  Connected  with  a membrane,  as  the  claws  of  aquatic  birds. 

Zoologists.  Writers  on  animated  nature. 

Zoology.  The  history  of  animated  nature. 

Zoophite.  An  animal  plant,  or  sensitive  vegetable.  .. 

NAUTICAL  ALMANACK.  9 Geo.  4.  c.  66.  s.  2.  " And  whereas  the  Publi- 

cation of  the  Nautical  Almanack,  constructed  by  proper  Persons  for  the  finding  ot  the 
Longitude  at  Sea,  is  of  great  Importance  to  the  Safety  of  Ships  and  Persons,  and 
highly  conducive  to  the  general  Interests  of  Commerce  and  Navigation;  be  it  therefore 
enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Lord  ^jgh  Adinural, or , 
Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  Time  being,  to  cause ^such  Nautical  Almanack^ 
or  other  useful  Table  or  Tables,  which  he  or  they  shall  from  Time  to  Time  judge 
necessary  and  useful  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Method  of  discovering  the  Longitude  at 
Sea,  to  be  constructed,  printed,  published,  and  vended,  free  of  all  Stamp  Duty  whatever, 
in  the  same  Manner  as  the  Commissioners  under  the  said  Act  of  the  Fifty-eig 
of  His  late  Majesty’s  Reign  might  or  could  do ; and  that  every  Person  w o, 
the  special  Licence  and  Authority  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  or  Commissioners  for 
executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  aforesaid  for  the  rime  being,  to  be  signi- 
fied under  the  Hand  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  Time  being,  shall jmnt, 
publish,  or  vend,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  published,  or  vended,  any  such  Almanack  or 
Almanacks,  or  other  Table  or  Tables,  shall,  for  every  Copy  of  such  A|ma£^k  or  Table 
so  printed,  published,  or  vended,  forfeit  and  pay  the  Sum  of  \ the 

recovered  with  Costs  of  Suit,  by  any  Person  to  be  authorised  for  that  Pui^ose  by  t e 
Lord  High  Admiral  or  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  .U™*  H,£  . 

aforesaid,  (such  Authority  to  be  signified  under  the  Hand  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  as  aforesaid,)  by  Action  of  Debt,  Bill,  Plaint, 

His  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Record  at  Westminster  ; and  that  the  Proceeds  of  the  sa 
Penalty,  when  recovered,  shall  be  paid  nud  applied  to  the  Use  of  t e y P 

for  Seamen  at  Greenwich." 

NEAR  CHEEK.  That  cheek  of  the  press  which  is  on  the  side  at 
which  the  pressmen  stand  to  beat  and  pull.  ...  ,v,„ 

NECK  of  a Letter.  So  much  of  the  punch  as  is  sunk  into  the 
matrice  is  called  the  neck;  and  when  that  letter  is  cast  of  metal,  it  is  so 
much  as  comes  above  the  square  of  the  shank,  viz.  above  the  bear 

Nest  Frames.— M.  The  same  as  our  Case  Racks,  which  see. 

NEWS  HOUSE.  A printing  office  in  which  newspapers  only  are 
printed ; a term  used  to  distinguish  them  from  book  houses  and  jo 

°NEWSPAPERS.  The  following  report  on  the  regular  mode  of 
working  on  Newspapers,  contains  much  interesting  in  orma  ion 
specting  this  branch  of  the  printing  business.  , ____ 

I feel  gratified  in  being  able  to  give  a copy  of  it,  as  it  is  httle  known 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  newspaper  department,  and  I am  sa  i 
prove  serviceable  to  the  trade  at  large,  for  newspapers  ar®  . , 

quently  printed  in  book  houses,  where  the  regulations  ?°"n  j,pPord- 
thera  are  not  generally  known ; and  I also  think  I am  acting  . 

ance  with  the  motives  of  the  Committee  that  drew  it  up,  g g 
more  publicity  ; for  they  say,  a Committee  was  appomte  « P* 

and  circulate,  for  the  information  of  the  trade,  a sta 
regular  mode  of  working  on  newspapers—*  to  guide  g . ! • 
guard  the  unwary;*  to  assist  them  in  their  labours,  a“  , • one 

that  harmony  which  should  ever  subsist  between  two  inserted 

profession.”  And,  “ your  Committee  have  extracted  fro  , 
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as  records,  may  yet  be  useful. 

“ REPORT  , J , .. 

or01:  w 

mtered  iMTlMrf.  pPaUra  «S  jj-  MEfSl 

They  have  examined  the JM.  o instructions,  by  keeping  in 
"t.  !.  » to  guWe  the  ignorantfto  prevent  the  evil  intention,  of  the  nnpr.net- 
piel'and,  if  possible  for.n  a of  the  task 

Sat^^^inoovatirwTrnad^on  rt>os*  ^ ^^ew^Comporitorsrslntu^d 

themselves,  without  the  „ enemies  to  their  fellow. 

for  ‘the  malnTe^  £ 

^r“rPr\cfi 

rn/lTi ' Bravierngalley96, a^r.lm',  M. 

Sss^ri  -s  sr ^ as 

ems  a-«  K it  o,  cjfi  . (jrf  ngr  thousand;  and  over  hours  6d.  super 

£2^JSSaBtei«=W£5S^ 

became  a fi  controversial  essays,  domestic  news,  and  extracts  from  die 

communications  in  the  London  Gazette,  appear  to  have  filled  the  small  columns  of  the 
Journals;  but  the  American  war  commencing  this  year,  they  assumed  a new  co 
ciuence,  by  first  venturing  to  give  daily  Reports  of  the  Debates  in  Parliament. 
q « In  1777  there  were  seven  Morning  Papers,  eight  of  three  times,  one  twice  a » 
and  two  weekly.  Tire  first  Sunday  Paper  came  out  in  1778 ; in  a few ^weeks  it 
followed  by  a second : and  a third  was  brought  out  in  the  succeeding  yea^ 
weekly  Journals  paid  24s.  In  1780  a new  Daily  Journal  arose,  with  a diffenmt 
appearance  from  the  others,  which  seems  to  have  induced  a further  abewtion.  Th 
prices  remained  the  same,  but  the  employment  of  more  hands  was 
The  hour  of  beginning  varied,  some  commencing  business  at  eleven,  others  a , 

*° *«  l”n84,°the  ffrst  year  after  the  pence,  another  Journal  started  for  public  favour,  in 
which  Minion  was  introduced.  The  old  method  of  display  was  discarded,  a new  s 
appeared  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  inner  form,  and  the  former  advert  s 
ment  style  was  completely  exploded.  Rivalry  commenced,  and  the  0t^er,N®WSP^fod 
soon  made  a correspondent  change.  Your  Committee  have  thus  reached  the  period 
when  they  meet  with  the  first  printed  document  relating  to  the  composing  part  oi  tn 
printing  business.  It  is  a request,  in  the  form  of  a Circular,  by  the  body  of  expositors, 
for  an  advance  of  one  halfpenny  (Book- work  being  then  paid  Ad.  per  1°00),  datea 
April  6,  1785,  and  consisting  of  eight  propositions;  which  were  not  finally  determin 
upon  by  the  Employers  till  the  25th  of  November  following.  The  proposition  ana 
answer  relating  to  News- work  were  as  follow : 

“ « Prop.  4.  That  the  Compositors  employed  on  Daily  Newspapers,  now  paid  at  ti 
rate  of  27*.  per  week,  be  in  future  paid  IZ.  11*.  6d.  per  week,  and  over  hours  paid  as  a 
present. — Anew.  This  cannot  be  a matter  of  general  regulation,  as  the  trouble  of  every 
paper  differs  from  that  of  another.’ 
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“ Your  Committee  have  no  other  document  of  this  date : it  will  be 
prices  were  low,  and  that  the  over  hours  were  paid  for ; but  it  was  consideredimpossi 
uTmake  the  request  ‘ a matter  of  general  regulation/ 

trouble  from  another.  The  Book-men,  however,  received  an  advance^of  one-e.gntn,  or 
2s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  the  establishments  m Book-houses  varied  from  ll  Is.  to 

11  * 1786 The  advance  on  Book-work  commenced  on  the  1st  of  January,  end mth* 

month  of  Ma^^foUowing  the  Newsmen,  on  Daily  Papers  ^V^tl^itaUey 

which  made  the  price  for  full  hands  1Z.  11s.  6d,  and  ^ Supemum^ar^  IS.. , the, galley 
2s.  6 d.  A few  Journals  only  of  the  other  class  rose  to  ^ to  to * were 

eight  Morning  Papers,  eight  of  three  times  a week,  two  Weekly,  and  three  Sunoay 
Journals.  In  1788  the  fin*  Daily  Evening  Paper  made  its  app^rance,  and  ^e  men 
received  the  same  price  as  the  Morning  Papers;  a second  came  out  in  1791,  and  was 

P“?  nJ^TorTnumber  of  years  the  Compositors  employed  on  Book-work  had  been 
labouring  under  an  intolerable  grievance,  and  although  they did 

thousand,  requested,  as  a new  regulation,  that  the  bead  and  dar^t. «on Jmes  ofj P*ge* 
and  the  en  and  era  quadrat*  at  the  sides*  should  be  paid  for.  , . nr, 

the  14th  January,  and  on  the  11th  March  following,  the  masters  agreed  to  the  propo- 
sition of  navine  the  head  and  direction  lines,  but  not  the  ens  ana  eras.  . _ 

o ■n°e  Ne3epartraenrappears  to  have  been  in  full  employment  at  thupenod.  By 
a strong  competition  for  public  favour  (which  “^^^"^ouLl. 

to  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  and  from  the  y®®  , * :nciudine  t^e  most 

underwent  a most  material  alteration.  It  was  a remarkable  ep«h,  .ncludmg  the  mo. 

r/o^nt™3 CAutt  *»V  ^^E/^l^-an^cr 

rua^rs^r^fXH  m r£di[y*«nTy  the” Editor,  of  the 
among  whonTas  with  fheir  readers,  party  spirit  rose  to  its 

expence  was  spared  to  gratify  it.  In  this  period  nineteen^  two  "f 

claims  for  public  support  — the  majority,  however,  were  juniors.  The 

the  older  Papers  also  expired  ; but  their  places  were  ®CC^P  p J . seven  0f  three 

number  now  amounted  to  eleven  Morning  and  two  ve  g P » method  of 

times  a week,  one  Weekly,  and  five  Sunday  papers  An^tera^on  mjh. 
display,  and  a new  mode  in  the  arrangement  of  the  » . the  small 

One  Journal  went  beyond  the  rest,  by  its  introduct  on .of 

capitals  for  particular  paragraphs  and  discarding  near  y . modes  of  work 

long  s.  Your  Committee  are  also  enabled  to  state,  by  comparing  Tw  mentioned, 
prior  to  1785,  with  the  necessary  alterations  at  the  Tbecami 

that  a complete  revolution  was  also  effected  in  the  nofu  . . and  an  advance 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  price  should  keep  Pa®e  ’ j dated  April  4, 

was  solicited.  The  first  printed  document,  solely  from  Newsmen  J^datedA^  ^ 
1793,  signed  by  145  Newsmen,  and  their  request  was  wppo ^^dvan ce  of  4s.  6d. 
281  Bookmen.  It  contains  four  propositions  . — the  first . f AourJ  of  working 

per  week  on  Morning  and  Evening  papers  ; the  s^on  hour.  the  thjrd,  to  Papers 

and  the  charge  for  over-hours,  which  then  was  but  6d.  p ’ . t state 

published  three  times  a week ; and  the 

their  price.  All  these  propositions  were  modified  ten  y ten  nests  made  in  it, 

“ The  address  which  accompanied  these  propositions,  end I the  eq  ^ satisfied  with 
being  so  applicable  to  the  present  mode  of  work,  you  twenty-seven  years 

defending  every  iota  required  by  their  predecessors  Although  p ^ 

have  elapsed  since  they  were  submitted  to  the  employ  rs,  , q ^ 

moment,  the  same  arguments  might  be  used  in  their  ^mmittee  wU  introduce  the 
considered  the  foundation-stones  of  the  edifice.  Your  Committee  will 

document.  London,  April  4,  1793. 

...  Compositors  employed  on  Newspapers, 
candour  in  hearing  and  redressing  any  real  grievance.  they  may  complain 
to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  stateinen  . Compositors  was 

“ ‘ Previous  to  the  year  1 786.  the  weekly  “^"/^^Sthe  houm  of  attend- 
1Z.  7s.,  a sum  which,  considering  the  regularity  an  . however,  to  a compe- 

ancc,  was  thought  fully  adequate  to  their  troub  . g>  . a jong  detail  of 

tition  for  Public  favour  among  the  various of  Europe,  and  the  irregu- 
Parliamentary  Debates,  entering  at  large  into  the  politics  or  r-u  y , 
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_ , . 1 - -i_  the  hours  of  attendance  were  necessarily 

larity  and  uncertainty  of  the  amvd  of  m ^ ^ of  provisions,  made  an  advance 

increased,  which,  together  with  the  en  P cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  the  Pro- 

— ble;  but  no  advance  wasthenglven 

t0.frA7 Colters  on  both  Daily 

of  the  trouble  end  attendance  requisi  e h£blv  propose  and  request  an  addition  to 
still  increased  price  of  the  necessaries  '‘^J  ^^  Lors  of  Newspapers  will  not 
their  Salary,  which  they  “U5' ,f'V°  Jrcurostanccs  are  taken  into  consideration  : 
think  unreasonable,  "hen  the  foUowmg  Composition,  and  at  least  two  hours  Distn- 
“ « That  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hours  P , on  Dail y papers  amounts  to  no 

bution,  the  present  Salary  of  Compositors  P 7 consjdering  the  irregular  hours  of 

more  than  Fourpence  Halfpeimyan  hour’  g ^ of  beinggconstantly  at  command, 
attendance,  working  by  ^ Gentlemen  Proprietors  of  Newspapers 

the  Compositors  humbly  think,  and  *™St’  Adequate  to  their  labour, 
will  agree  with  them  in  opinion  is  by  obtained  no  advance  in  the  year  1786, 

« « That  as  Compositors  on  livening  - ever  since  that  time,  it  is  hoped 

and  that  as  their  labour  has  been  ^duf.  f bought  unreasonable. 

"s  ,i-  . ».  • ““i 

Compositor  fully  employed  on  Z>a«y  Papers-  Parliament,  or  other  late 

...  II.  That  if,  owing  to  the  '^Dailv  PaperTshould  be  detained  above  twelve 
Matter,  the  Compositors  employed  on  Daily  Papers  » compose  on  Friday, 

allowed  on  Sunday  - d“m'0“^nt  Weekly  Salary  of  Compositors  fully  em- 

°n  either  of  the  abo,e  be 

increased  in  proportion.  be  j id  before  the  Gentlemen 

“ ‘ These,  Sir,  are  the  propositions  submitted  demands  will 

Proprietors,  not  doubting  but  tbatthe  ^ approbation  and  concurrence, 

«Pe^Vh0enTisiXd‘ till; !he  advance  tJey  require  is  so  nearly  proportionate 

t0  <tblt  win'^nMeM^'t^^te^at  the  terms  ■^^^0^>XheUvrords 
allude  only  to  the  desire  expressed  in  the  thirdP  P Address  and  in  the  first  pro- 
pers, repeated  in  the  second  and  fourth  paragrap  , i 'mndt*  between  Daily 

position!  sufficiently  show  that  no  distinction  was  utiended  «■* 

- — — * 

to  be  held  at  seven  in  the  evening,  states  TOHN  BELL.’  the  Com- 

te « That,  pursuant  to  a printed  circular  Letter,  signed  ‘ JOHN  MhL,  “e  some 

mittee  adjourn  to  Anderton’s  Coffee-house,  to  hol  a rsTby  the  Journey- 

Propositions  laid  before  the  Printers  and  Proprietors  of  Newspapers,  Dy 

men  employed  by  them.  — Adjourned  accordingly.  t< , S{x  Q» qioc^  p.  M- 

...  The  Delegates  having  returned  to  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  report  to  the  General 

M!f.tl^at  they  met  with  the  Representatives  from  the  following  Newspapers,  viz. 
Ledger,  I Oracle,  Times 

Herald,  True  Briton,  I AND 

World,  1 Sun,  Diary. 

Morning  Chronicle,  | Star,  ..  fiubiect  to 

« « That  these  Gentlemen  did  not  chuse  to  hold  any  conference  on  the  Subj 

which  your  Delegates  were  invited.  -on.w>«;ted  declined 

“ ‘ That  the  professional  Printers  present,  though  person^ r required  to 

entering  upon  the  Subject,  the  Discussion  of  which  your  Delegates  we  e q 

““'"Vat  the  above-mentioned  John  BeU,  instead  of  attending  to  the • 

they  were  expressly  called,  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  accede  to  the  fb 

Resolutions,  as  particularly  advantageous  to  the  Employers  and  Employed,  viz. 
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« • April  20,  1793. 

At  an  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  and  Representatives  of  the  Daily 
Newspapers,  held  this  Day  at  Anderton’s  Coffee-house,  to  consider  the  Propositions  of 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Compositors, 

“‘Present, — The  Representatives  of  the  Ledger , — Herald, — World,— Morning 
Chronicle,  — Oracle,  — True  Briton. 

“ * Considering  the  Requisitions  and  Pretensions  of  the  Newspaper  Compositors  in 
the  most  extensive  and  liberal  Points  of  View,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
fair  Interests  of  their  Employers,  it  was  resolved,  to  recommend  the  Prices  and  Regu- 
lations in  future  for  Newspaper  work  to  be  fixed  on  the  following  Plan  : 

“*  That  each  regular  Compositor  be  paid  One  Pound  Fourteen  Shillings  per  Week. 

“ ‘ That  the  Hours  of  regular  Attendance  for  composing,  be  from  Three  o’Clock  in 
the  Afternoon  until  the  Paper  goes  to  Press. 

“ * That  whenever  the  Time  of  going  to  Press  shall  exceed  Three  o’Clock  in  the 
Morning,  the  Times  of  Attendance  on  the  same  Day  shall  be  in  the  following  Manner, 
viz. 


* When  the  Paper  goes  to  Press  at  — 

3 to  begin  at  3 

4  3 

5  3 

6  4 

7  4 


8 to  begin  at  5 


9 G 

10  7 

11  8 

12 9 


That  the  Supernumerary  Compositors  shall  be  allowed  one  Shilling  per  Week 
over  and  above  their  present  Pay,  supposing  that  such  Supernumerary  shall  compose 
one  Column  per  Day,  and  so  in  Proportion. 

“ * That  your  Delegates  felt  the  Indignity  offered  to  them,  but  bore  it  with  the 
Patience  which  the  Justice  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged  only  could  warrant. 

“ ‘ That  your  Delegates,  with  a becoming  Dignity,  rejected  the  Resolutions  of  the 
said  John  Bell. 

“ * That  your  Delegates,  from  the  Consideration  of  the  Labour  required,  find  their 
first  Proposition  unanswered,  unopposed,  and  therefore  j ust.’ 

“ ‘ Ten  o'  Clock,  P.  M. 

“*  The  General  Meeting  unanimously  approve  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Delegation  ; 
and  further  resolve, 

“*  That  the  Original  Propositions  standing  uncontroverted,  the  same  be  strictly 
adhered  to.’ 

“ The  Resolution  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  Report  was  most  rigidly  adhered  to ; 
and  your  Committee  cannot  but  lament,  that  the  first  attempt  of  your  brethren  to 
introduce  Laws  and  Regulations  for  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  the  employer  and  employed, 
was  met  by  such  proposition  on  the  part  of  one  Proprietor,  that,  in  order  to  carry  their 
point,  they  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a Resolution  that  a general  notice  of  quitting 
their  situations,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  should  be  given.  Before  the 
expiration  of  the  fortnight,  however,  an  accommodation  was  proposed  by  the  Employers 
individually  ; but  upon  the  principle  that  a material  difference  existed,  both  in  labour 
und  comfort,  between  an  Evening  and  a Morning  Paper,  the  Newsmen  agreed  to  a 
distinction  being  made  in  the  price.  Morning  Papers  received  the  sum  required  of 
4s.  6d.,  but  Evening  Papers  only  2s.  Od.  The  wages  of  the  former  were  J l.  1 Gs. ; 
Supernumeraries  17s. ; the  galley  2s.  lOd. : the  Evening  Papers  were  34s.;  Super- 
numeraries 16s.  ; the  galley  2s.  8d.  Within  this  period  the  term  Assistants  was  first 
recognized.  Your  Committee  arc  not  enabled  to  state  whether  any  satisfactory  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  with  respect  to  the  second  Proposition  of  the  Journeymen 
relating  to  the  commencing  work  on  Sundays.  It  would  appear  that  they  onty 
requested  that  day’s  indulgence,  for  they  already  possessed  it  on  the  others.  Some  of 
the  Journals  at  this  time  paid  but  6d.  per  hour,  while  others,  more  liberal,  paid  on 
those  of  the  Morning  l\d.  and  on  the  Evening  7 d.  for  over-hours  or  Assistants. 

“ In  the  month  of  October,  1793,  the  same  year  of  the  rise,  your  Committee  find 
that  the  Journeymen  had  occasion,  from  the  accumulation  of  labour  on  Daily  News- 
papers, to  object  to  the  employment  of  Apprentices,  as  a strong  desire  was  evinced,  at 
this  period,  of  returning  to  the  system,  by  employing  run-aways,  or  turn -overs,  as  they 
were  denominated.  The  Employers  conceiving  they  had  been  forced  to  accede  to  the 
rise  in  the  month  of  April  preceding,  appeared  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
men,  by  paying  themselves  for  their  defeat  by  the  difference  of  price  between  Appren- 
tices and  Journeymen.  Suspicion  had  been  long  awake  that  some  innovation  was 
intended,  and  the  scheme  soon  developed  itself;  the  Newsmen  assembled,  and  en*er£ 
into  certain  Resolutions,  which,  with  a statement  of  their  case,  were  sent  roun  t e 
Trade  for  the  concurrence  or  disapproval  of  the  Bookmen.  They  were  readily  adop  e 
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by  the  latter,  and  your  Committee  present  an  Extract  from  the  Journeymen’s  Address, 
and  their  Resolutions. 

“ ‘ October  1,  1793. 

« < Can  any  reasonable  Advocate  be  found  for  the  Introduction  of  Apprentices  on 
Newspapers  ? We  do  not  believe  there  can.  — A Companionship  on  a Newspaper, 
distinct  and  different  in  its  Nature  from  Book-work,  requires  equal  Attention,  equal 
Exertion,  and  equal  Interest.  And  can  this  be  expected  (we  ask)  from  an  Apprentice? 
Companionships  find  it  their  mutual  interest  to  be  watchful  over  each  other,  and  see 
that  each  does  an  equal  share ; which,  if  not  done,  is  easily  remedied  among  them- 
selves. But  who  is  it  that  will  say  this  can  be  done  with  an  Apprentice  ? A Journey- 
man must  be  attentive,  or,  from  the  Representations  of  his  Companions,  he  loses  his 
situation.  But  how  is  this  to  take  place  in  regard  to  Apprentices  ? If  complaints 
are  made  to  the  Printer,  how  can  he  rectify  them  ? It  is  evident  to  us  that  he  cannot. 
Your  time  of  employment  is  not  to  be  forced  on  an  Apprentice;  he  can  refuse  to  work 
either  by  Night  or  on  Sunday,  and  be  justified  in  his  refusal ; and  Magistrates  must 
sanction  him.  Indeed,  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  generally  impossible  to  keep  an 
Apprentice  to  the  Business  on  a Newspaper  with  regularity ; they  have  no  interest  to 
bind  them  ; they  have  no  obligation  to  compel  them.  Need  there  be  a further  Argu- 
ment used  in  support  of  our  opinion  ? We  trust  not.  Under  these  circumstances, 
then,  there  is  only  one  thing  remaining  for  us  to  recommend — to  unite  in  a firm 
Phalanx,  and  to  be  unanimous.' 

***  RESOLUTIONS. 

“ * I.  That  Newspaper  printing,  being  necessarily  conducted  by  Companionships 
requires  in  each  Companion  corresponding  abilities  corresponding  modes  of  reasoning, 
ana  corresponding  interests. 

“ • II.  That  an  Apprentice,  not  being  at  liberty  to  act  for  himself,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  possess  an  equal  and  independent  mode  of  reasoning,  and  therefore-  has  not  a cor- 
responding interest. 

“*  III.  That  the  introduction  of  an  Apprentice  upon  a Newspaper  will  occasion  a 
clashing  of  interests  which  may,  in  the  end,  prove  highly  detrimental,  not  only  to  the 
Companionship,  but  to  the  Property  on  which  they  are  engaged,  and  likewise  to  the 
whole  body  of  Compositors  by  enlarging  the  field  for  the  employment  of  Appren- 
tices. 

<*  < IV.  That  therefore  the  Compositors  on  Newspapers  arc  firmly  and  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  an  Apprentice  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  Companion. 

«« * V.  And  therefore  they  will  resist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  any  attempt  (if 
any  such  attempt  should  happen)  to  obtrude  an  Apprentice  upon  them.’ 

“ The  system,  however,  commenced  in  the  month  of  October,  upon  one  Journal, 
which  lasted  about  five  years — and  upon  another  which  continued  nearly  eleven  years; 
but  in  the  end  you  were  successful ; and  men  were  again  engaged  upon  these  Journals 
on  a fair  principle.  The  fate  of  some  who  had  worked  with  the  boys  should  have 
served  as  a warning  — they  were  neglected,  despised,  and  ultimately  driven  from  the 
profession.  Your  Committee  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  the  Journeymen  of 
that  period  on  their  unanimity  and  perseverance ; and  at  this  moment,  upon  a due  con- 
sideration of  the  present  state  of  our  business,  rejoice  in  their  patriotism,  and  return 
thanks  to  every  individual  now  in  being  concerned  in  the  opposition  given  to  the 
attempt. 

“ 1801.]  — Your  Committee  have  thus  led  you  to  the  conclusion  of  the  second  period 
of  seven  years,  through  the  whole  of  which  the  country  was  engaged  in  a war  with 
nearly  all  the  European  quarter  of  the  globe,  and,  as  has  been  stated  for  1793,  your 
labour  increased  witji  the  demand  for  news  by  the  public,  and  by  the  struggles  of  the 
Journals  for  pre-eminence,  which,  added  to  the  alarming  price  of  provisions  and  all 
other  family  requisites,  made  it  again  necessary  to  solicit  an  advance  of  wages.  In  the 
month  of  November,  1800,  the  Book- men  requested  a rise,  and  certain  regulations 
applicable  to  their  department.  It  was  granted  to  the  amount  of  l-6th,  and  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1801.  Shortly  after,  almost  gratuitously,  the  News  department 
received  an  advance  of  l-9th  (or  4s.)  on  Morning,  and  1-1 1th  (or  3s.)  on  Evening 
Papers.  The  former  were  now  21. ; Supernumeraries  1 9s. ; per  galley  3s.  2d.;  Assist- 
ants 9£d.  per  hour;  the  Evening,  17.  17s.  ; Supernumeraries  17s.;  per  galley  2s.  lOd. ; 
Assistants  8$cL  per  hour. 

* Thus  terminated  the  third  rise  from  1 785.  Tn  this  period  several  disputes  occurred; 
but  your  Committee  will  only  repeat  those  relating  to  the  general  interest.  From  the 
extensive  sale  of  some  of  the  Evening  Papers,  the  work  was  obliged  to  be  performed  in 
a manner  that,  from  its  evil  tendency,  required  some  modification ; the  hours  for  com- 
position were  not  so  well  defined  as  hereafter  they  appear  to  have  been,  and  the  follow- 
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ing  Resolution,  as  applicable  to  Evening  Papers,  was  agreed  to  among  the  Newsmen ; 

* That  all  composition  cease  when  the  day’s  publication  goes  to  press — all  work  after- 
wards to  be  paid  for  as  extra,  or  deducted  from  the  first  work  of  the  next  publication.’ 
This  did  not  apply  to  the  second  or  third  editions  of  the  day’s  paper ; that  being  com- 
pleted, those  additions  could  have  no  claim  on  the  following  publication.  The  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  matter  were  also  better  defined  within  this  period.  Brevier  was  the 
smallest  type  till  1764,  when  Minion  was  introduced ; and  the  adequate  number  of 
lines,  by  their  proportion  to  Long  Primer  and  width  of  column,  were  regulated  by  the 
Companionships  and  their  Printers.  This  continued  till  1793,  when  the  different  pro- 
portions were  generally  understood,  and  a printed  graduated  Scale  for  Long  Primer, 
Brevier,  and  Minion,  according  to  width,  was  found  in  each  News-house.  This  appears 
to  have  been  requisite,  as  your  Committee  learn,  that,  from  1789,  it  was  the  custom  on 
some  Journals  to  widen  their  columns,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  one  or  two 
ems,  and  reducing  them  in  the  recess.  At  this  date  a misunderstanding  still  existed 
relative  to  the  hour  of  beginning  on  Sundays.  Certain  regulations  were  adopted 
respecting  the  twelve  hours’  work  (including  refreshment  time,  galley  and  ‘ lines,'  and 
correcting),  and  the  time  Of  commencing  on  that  day.  — Your  Committee  must  observe, 
that  the  Compositors  employed  on  Morning  Papers  at  this  period  were  not  uniform  in 
their  hours  of  beginning  on  Sundays,  and  disputes  frequently  occurred  on  that  point. 
This  might  have  arisen  from  the  different  temper  and  politics  of  the  Journals  on  which 
they  were  engaged ; some  entering  at  length  on  the  Friday  night's  Debates  in  Parlia- 
ment, Foreign  News,  &c.,  while  others  were  content  with  giving  the  Public  a moderate 
portion  of  both.  Competition,  however,  soon  made  the  labour  on  the  Journals  equal, 
and,  in  1803,  the  hour  of  commencing  on  the  Sunday,  regulated  by  the  Saturday’s 
finish,  became  general. 

“ Your  Committee  also  state  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  what 
are  termed  the  * after-lines'  of  the  first  work  ; tradition  has  vaguely  assisted  them  in 
their  research.  They  learn  that  they  were  general  in  1777,  but  differing  in  amount. 
The  term  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Propositions  of  1793,  but  is  acknowledged  in  the 
Regulations  before  mentioned ; your  Committee  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  they 
arose  with  the  subdivision  of  labour  on  the  smaller  Papers,  prior  to  1770,  and  suppose 
that  custom,  arising  from  local  convenience,  sanctioned  their  adoption  by  your  prede- 
cessors. 

“ 1 809.  ] — In  pursuing  their  plan,  your  Committee  observe  nothing  of  material  conse- 
quence occurring  in  the  News  department  till  the  year  1809,  when  the  still-increasing 
price  of  provisions  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Compositors  to  solicit  a rise  of  prices, 
and  on  the  19th  of  May  the  Newsmen  issued  a Circular,  addressed  ‘ To  the  Proprietors 
of  Newspapers,’  requesting  an  advance  of  l-5th  on  their  wages,— t.  e.  8*.  per  week  on 
Morning,  and  6«.  per  week  on  Evening  Papers. 

“ In  the  two  former  Circulars,  certain  propositions  were  submitted,  to  be  accepted, 
modified,  or  rejected ; but  the  present  one  was  accompanied  by  the  first  and  regular 
Scale  for  News  Work,  and  signed  by  198  Newsmen.  Your  Committee  will  introduce 
an  extract  from  the  introductory  paragraphs,  and  the  Scale  itself,  which  completed  the 
edifice  you  had  long  laboured  to  rear. 

“ After  stating  the  necessity  the  Newsmen  were  under  of  soliciting  the  assistance  of 
the  Employers  to  enable  them,  by  their  industry,  to  make  their  existence  comfortable, 
they  point  out  the  moderation  of  their  request,  by  giving  a comparative  statement  of  the 
prices  for  family  necessaries,  between  1793  and  1809,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  in  six- 
teen years  they  were  nearly  doubled.  They  further  add,  that 

‘“It  has  been  observed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Oxford,  that  ‘ there  is  no  reason  why  the  labour  of  the  Handicraftsman,  the  Mechanic , 
and  the  Artisan,  should  not  keep  pace  with  the  advance  on  the  articles  of  the  Farmer , 
Grazier,'  §*c.  Upon  this  principle,  the  justice  of  which  is  too  evident  to  need  the 
smallest  comment,  might  we  not  calculate,  as  Morning  Papers,  in  1793,  were  paid  36a., 
and  Evening  Papers  34s.  that  we  should  now  receive  nearly  31.  12 s.  on  the  Morning 
Papers,  instead  of  21. ; and  nearly  3l.  8s.  instead  of  1/.  17s.  on  the  Evening  ? 

“ * There  is  another  consideration  to  which  we  must  beg  to  call  your  attention ; at 
the  time  of  the  last  advance  a ratio  of  one-sixth  was  obtained  on  all  works  in  Book- 
houses,  which  proportion  was  not  received  by  those  employed  on  Newspapers ; four 
shillings  only  being  granted  on  Morning  Papers,  which  before  that  time  were  36s.,  and 
three  shillings  on  Evening  Papers,  which  previously  were  84s.,  being  only  one-ninth  on 
the  former,  and  scarcely  an  eleventh  on  the  latter.  These  circumstances,  together  with 
the  great  increase  of  labour  on  Papers  of  late  years,  arising  from  the  introduction  of  so 
large  a portion  of  small  letter , are  considerations  which,  we  hope,  will  not  be  passed  over 
without  that  deliberation  they  deserve.  , 

“ * From  an  impartial  view  of  the  comparative  statements  and  the  proposed  advance, 
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thing  which  might  prevent  your  ready  compliance  with  our  request. 

“‘PROPOSED  SCALE. 

Daily  Morning  Papers  to  be  paid  -^80 

Per  Galley  on  ditto % a n 

Daily  Evening  Papers  . . m ' i * ~ 

Per  Galley  on  Ditto  . • • • * . 

« ‘ That  Ten  Hours  Composition  be  the  specific  time  for  Daily  Evening  Papers. 

“ • £2  lilunce  be  paidat  per  Hour  in  proportion  to  the  sun,  per  Galley,  mi*. 

m-hpa^e^  PaPers- t0  U,ke  adVanCe  m pr0P°rti0n 

‘°  " “fe^e  advance  do  take  place  from  Saturday  the  3d  of  June  1809.’ 

« reauest  was  verbally  and  negatively  answered  hi  the  different  News  Houses, 

‘ ^ L oHuneTasI^  ovcr  as  if  no  solicitation  for  a rise  of  prices  had  been  made. 
The  Journeymen  felt  the  necessity  of  perseverance,  and  the  following  Circular  was  sen 
to  the  Employers,  dated  June  13,  signed  by  the  same  number  of  men  : 

Gentlemen,  — ,We  cannot  help  expressing  our  surprise  at  the  ^ 
reauest  has  been  passed  over  ; nearly  a month  has  elapsed,  and  no  answer  has  bee 
municated.  Had  we  in  our  Scale  gone  further  than  the  urgency  of  the  times  njn 
necessary,  or  had  we  neglected  to  shew  that  respect  which  your  situations  in  life  requi ^ e, 
3 have  anticipated  such  indifference ; but  feeling  our  conduct  not  liable  to  such 
objection,  we  are  entirely  at  a loss  to  assign  any  motive  for  the  want  a^enUon  to  ow 
nresent  circumstances:  and  we  feel  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  requesting 
answer  by  Saturday  next;  a noncompliance  with  which  will  be  considered  as  a refusal 

°f  °UTnns°Lcond  Circular  received  no  answer,  and  on  the  20th  of 
notice  of  quitting  was  given  to  the  different  Printers;  but  before  the  fortnight  had 
elapsed,  each  Journeyman  received  a copy  of  a Report  of  a Committee  of  M » 
dated  June  30,  accompanied  by  a string  of  Resolutions,  but  not  meeting  the  reques 

th«  Your  Committee  regret  that  the  document  is  too  voluminous  for  insertion,  but  they 
will  make  a few  extracts  in  furtherance  of  their  present  object.  It  .com^®n®3nff 
stating,  that  ‘ A General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  London  Morning  and  Evening 
Papers  was  held  this  day  (June  30,  1809),  Mr.  Stuart  in  the  Chair,  to  toke  into  con- 
sideration the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into,  and  report  tneir 
opinion  upon  the  Circular  Letter  of  the  Compositors,  respecting  certain  alleged  griev- 
ances, and  demanding  an  advance  of  Wages;  present  five  Daily  Morning,  and  nye  Daily 
Evening  Papers,’  and  that  the  said  Report  was  read.  — To  answer  the  above-mentioned 
« Circular  Letter,’  eleven  paragraphs  are  given,  and  a comparative  Table  of  the  Prices  o 
Necessaries,  from  1793  to  1809,  in  contradiction  to  that  given  in  by  the  Journey- 


“ The  first  paragraph  condemns  the  strong  spirit  evinced  by  the  men  in  demanding  so 
large  a rise  as  20  per  cent,  on  their  labour ; and  protests  against  the  ‘ Scale  propose  , 
as  containing  « Rules  and  Restrictions  new  to  the  Trade,  and  embarrassing  to  the 
Proprietors,  while  no  reciprocal  benefit  or  advantage  is  held  out.’  { 

« The  second  attempts  to  controvert  the  assertion  of  the  Newsmen,  that  they  ex- 
perienced difficulties  in  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,’  by  declaring  it  ‘ a matter  ol 
surprise  and  regTet,  that  any  thing  so  unfounded  should  be  advanced  on  so  serious  an 
occasion  by  a body  of  men,  generally  speaking,  so  intelligent  and  respectable ; ana 
after  comparing  your  prices  and  situation  with  your  Brethren  on  Book-work  an 
other  mechanics,  conclude  with  stating,  that  ... 

« * Their  claims  to  high  wages  do  not  rest  on  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  but  on  the  disagreeable  hours  of  labour.  They  make  more  money  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  S9-40ths  of  the  men  in  Britain,  and  they  can  procure  not  only  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  even  more  of  its  comforts , than  99  out  of  every  100  men  in 
Europe.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  men  so  insensible  to  the  blessings  of  their  situation  . 

“ Your  Committee  cannot  congratulate  you  on  the  comforts  or  blessings  of  your  situ- 
ation ; they  leave  to  your  own  feelings  the  fallacy  of  assertions  so  hackneyed,  and 
proceed  to  the  third  paragraph,  which  calls  the  quotation  firom  the  ‘ Duke  of  Portlands 
Letter,’  a * misrepresentation,  and  a pretended  extract,’  and  concludes  with  finding  a 
meaning  not  intended  by  hb  Grace  of  Portland  — ‘ that  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  wages 
was  a most  alarming  evil.’  # # , 

“ The/ourtA  respects  the  statement  of  the  prices  of  necessaries,  and  will  not  admit  the 
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propriety  of  introducing  the  year  1793  in  comparison  with  1809,  because  the  Com- 
positors 4 then  received  all  they  asked,  and  a new  compact  was  formed  with  them  on 
their  own  terms.’  A difference  appears  in  the  Compositors  statement  and  that  of 
your  Employers,  for  the  year  1793,  of  2^d.  ! 

“ The  fifth  acknowledges  the  calculation  for  1809  to  be  correct  — 10*.  4^d. ; and  as 
the  prices  for  1800  were  8*.  9$d.,  there  only  remained  a difference  of  1*.  6fd.  to  1809  ; 
a loss  they  conceived  you  might  well  bear  ‘ without  incurring  the  penalties  of  starv- 
ation.’ 

“ Your  Committee  feel  it  necessary  to  quote  the  sixth  at  length  ; — it  needs  no 
comment. 

“ * The  reference  the  Compositors  make  to  the  increased  labour  on  Newspapers,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  small  letter,  is  unjust,  is  absurd,  and  we  cannot 
understand  how  they  could  allow  so  unfounded  a complaint  to  escape  them.  The 
proprietors  have  always  paid,  and  paid  smartly  too,  for  this  introduction.  The  Com- 
positors have  limited  hours  of  employment,  limited  quantities  of  work,  and  they 
compose  only  one  number  of  letters , whether  small  or  large,  agreeably  to  the  universal  rule 
of  the  business.' 

“ The  seventh  mentions  Apprentices,  which  your  Committee  will  not  repeat,  con- 
sidering that  question  set  at  rest. 

“ The  eighth  recommends  that  * the  false  assertions,  groundless  complaints,  and  ex- 
travagant pretensions  of  the  Compositors  should  be  met  by  a firm  and  determined 
resistance  ; ’ and  for  fear  that  you  should  be  intoxicated  by  success  to  demand  * double 
wages,’  state,  that  they  4 have  therefore  considered  a plan  of  establishing  a society  of 
Compositors  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  connecting  with  it  a benefit  society,  which, 
they  are  confident,  will  enable  the  trade  to  go  on,  and  which  they  may  hereafter  submit 
to  you ; ’ but  without  stating  who  were  to  be  the  honoured  Members  of  such  society. 

“ The  ninth  paragraph,  after  expressing  the  indignance  of  the  Masters  at  the  extra- 
vagant demands  of  the  men,  recommends  that  the  wages  should  be  put  upon  a footing 
with  Book-work  in  1800;  acknowledging  that  the  rise  on  the  latter  was  l-6th,  while 
that  on  News-work  was  but  1 -9th  on  Morning,  and  1-1 1th  on  Evening  Papers,  and 
propose  that  2s.  per  week  should  be  added  to  the  Morning  Papers,  but  that  only  1*. 
should  be  given  to  the  Evening  Papers,  4 the  difference  in  the  labour  and  hours  of 
work  being  much  more  than  4s.  per  week.’ 

“ The  tenth  recommends  that  no  alteration  in  the  hours  of  composition  on  Evening 
Papers  be  permitted. 

“ The  eleventh  expresses  the  anxiety  of  the  Committee  to  give  the  Compositors  a 
detailed  answer,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  clearly  understand  and  appreciate  their 
own  interests ; and  the  whole  concludes  with  the  following 

RESOLUTIONS. 

44  ‘ Resolved, — That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  now  read  be  agreed  to. 

“ 4 Resolved, — That  the  Newspaper  Compositors  have  not  made  out  a case  entitling 
them  to  a rise  of  wages;  but  that  as  they  complain  their  rise  in  1800  was  not  equal  to 
the  rise  in  Book  Houses,  a Regulation  do  now  take  place,  putting  them  both  on  a 
footing. 

“ ‘ Resolved , — That  as  the  labour  on  Morning  is  considerably  heavier  than  on  Even- 
ing Papers,  the  latter  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence  on  this  occasion  as  the 
former. 

“ * Resolved , — That  from  Saturday  the  15th  of  July,  1809,  the  wages  of  Compositors 
on  Daily  Morning  Papers  shall  be  two  Guineas  per  week,  and  on  daily  Evening  Papers 
Thirty  .eight  Shillings;  and  that  the  Galley  on  the  former  shall  be  Three  Shillings 
and  Four-pence,  on  the  latter  Three  Shillings  and  Two-pence. 

444  Resolved,  — That  the  Circular  Letter  of  the  Journeymen  Compositors,  together 
with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Masters  and  these  Resolutions,  signed  by  the 
Chairman,  be  printed  in  the  form  of  a letter,  and  that  some  one  Proprietor  of  each 
Newspaper  shall  personally  deliver  to  each  Compositor,  while  at  work  in  his  house,  a 
Copy  of  the  said  printed  Letter. 

(Signed)  44  4 D.  STUART,  Chairman. 

44  4 Turk's  Head  Coffee  House,  Strand, 

June  30,  1809.’ 

“ After  some  discussion,  the  Newsmen  agreed  to  accept  the  offer  made  by  the  Pro- 
prietors in  the  Resolution  above  stated  ; but  as  the  sums  given  were  declared  to  be  on  , 
the  principle  only  of  putting  you  on  an  equality  with  the  Bookmen,  in  their  advance 
in  1801,  it  was  determined  to  continue  united  to  support  the  original  Propositions 
when  an  opportunity  offered.  This  regulation  gave  the  Morning  Papers  21.  2*.; 
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Supernumeraries  R ; per  galley  8*.  4 d.\  lOrf.  per  hour;  and  Evening  Papers  R 18s. ; 
Supernumeraries  19s. ; per  galley  3s.  2d. ; 9 d.  per  hour. 

“ At  this  period  the  Book  Compositors  were  soliciting  a rise  of  l-7th  on  their 
prices.  The  Newsmen  were  not  long  behind  their  brethren  in  claiming  the  same 
advance  on  their  labour,  and  the  long  Report  of  the  Masters,  before  mentioned,  was 
answered,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  a manner  which  must  have  convinced  them,  that 
if  they  would  not  allow  the  talent,  they  must  acknowledge  that  all  the  justice  in  the 
dispute  lay  on  your  side.  This  answer  is  dated  January  18,  1810.  Your  Committee 
cannot,  in  consequence  of  its  length,  insert  it  here,  but,  to  suit  their  present  purpose, 
will  extract  the  answers  to  the  tecond  and  fifth  paragraphs. 

“ < The  profession  of  a man  should  be  always  equal  to  the  support  of  himself  and  his 
family  in  a decent  way.  They  should  be  supplied  with  not  merely  what  will  preserve 
animation,  but  what  custom  has  rendered  necessary  for  our  comfort ; and  every  man 
of  family  must  feel  the  truth  of  the  assertion  — that  at  the  present  time  he  experiences 
difficulty  in  procuring  such  necessaries.  With  respect  to  the  difference  between  the 
wages  of  Book  and  News  Compositors,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  expences  of  a News 
Compositor  are  necessarily  more  than  that  of  a Book  Compositor,  arising  from  the 
unseasonable  hours  of  labour.  — We  believe  the  latter  part  of  their  paragraph  will 
be  found  very  deficient  of  truth ; for  there  are  but  few  mechanics  with  the  same 
constant  and  regular  exertion,  but  would  equal,  and  exceed  by  for  our  incomes.’ 

“ As  the  two  dates  given  by  the  Journeymen  for  the  prices  of  provisions  were  to  be 
contradicted,  they  introduced  three  tables,  and  made  a calculation  by  the  rule  of  Sub- 
traction. But  the  men  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  new  system  of  Arithmetic, 
and  combated  by  the  old  mode  as  follows  : 

“ * It  would  teem  at  if  the  turn  of  Is.  6$d.  teat  considered  at  the  lots  we  tuttained  in  the 
course  of  a week  ; but  it  it  the  proportion  it  heart  to  8s.  9$d.  / and  we  find  that  it  makes  a 
difference  in  our  weekly  incomet  of  7s.  Id.,  a turn  which  mutt  he  felt  particularly  hy  those 
having  families.' 

“ The  assertions  made  in  the  other  paragraphs  were  most  ably  controverted,  and  your 
cause  made  doubly  sure  by  the  truths  which  accompanied  its  defence.  The  Employers 
never  made  a reply  to  it,  because  it  was  unanswerable ; and  your  Committee  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  their  gratitude  to  all  concerned  in  its  production. 

“ 18  io.]  — To  proceed.  The  Book  Masters  acquiesced  in  the  request  of  their  Com- 
positors for  an  advance,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  Newsmen 
taking  advantage  of  the  acknowledgment  made  in  the  ninth  paragraph  before  men- 
tioned, demanded  the  rise  of  l-7tli  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  their  brethren  in 
the  Book  department.  Their  request  was  not  noticed.  They  still  persevered,  and  to 
assist  their  cause  the  Bookmen  came  to  a Resolution,  that  no  man  should  apply  for  a 
situation  on  a Newspaper  during  the  dispute.  — Highly  to  their  credit,  and  honourable 
to  their  character,  not  one  application  was  made. 

“ The  Newsmen  still  continued  their  exertions,  and,  on  the  14th  of  May,  the  follow- 
ing proposition  in  MS.  was  presented  to  each  Companionship : — 

“ * The  Proprietors  of  the  Daily  Newspapers,  having  taken  the  request  of  their  Compo- 
sitori  for  an  advance  of  wages  into  consideration,  and  on  referring  to  the  whole  series  of 
rises  from  178S[5],  when  Bookwork  was  4 d.  per  thousand,  and  Morning  Papers  were  R 7s. 
per  weei,  find  that  21  Os.  6d.  on  Morning  Papers  would  be  equal  to  6d.  per  thousand,  ths 
present  advanced  price  on  Book-work. 

But  the  Proprietors  unwilling  wholly  to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  their  Compositors , 
consent  to  give  them  an  advance  of  4s.  on  Morning  Papers,  and  3s.  on  Evening  Papers,  per 
week,  making  the  wages  on  Morning  Papers  2l  6s.  per  man  per  week,  and  on  Daily  Even- 
ing Papers  21.  Is.;  to  take  place  from  Monday,  May  21,  1810.’ 

« This  was  answered  by  the  following  Resolutions : 

**  * At  a General  Meeting  of  the  Compositors  employed  on  Newspapers,  held  May  1 9, 
1810,  the  following  declarative  Resolutions  were  agreed  to  unanimously : — 

“ * Res.  I.  That  in  tracing  our  advances  of  wages  from  the  year  1 783[5]  up  to  1800, 
there  not  being  extant  any  clear  and  certain  records,  and  a perfect  collection  of  docu- 
ments containing  all  the  circumstances,  many  important  facts  and  transactions  may  be 
forgotten  and  lost 

“ * Re*.  II.  That  from  the  above  consideration,  it  is  evident,  that  to  refer  further  back 
than  1800,  in, order  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  advance  of  wages  on  Newspapers, 
is  unfair  and  improper ; and  it  is  contrary  to  right,  according  to  the  declared  opinions  of 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors  themselves,  as  expressed  (in  a Report  of  their  Committee, 
dated  June  SO,  1809,  and  generally  circulated)  in  the  following  words  of  their  own: 

* The  Compositors  have  no  right  to  refer  further  back  than  the  year  1800,  as  they  then 
received  all  they  asked,  and  a new  compact  was  made  with  them  on  their  own  terms.’ 

“*  Res.  III.  That  the  Newspaper  Proprietors  ought  to  give  their  Compositors  an 
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advance  of  wages  fully  equal  to  the  advance  on  Bookwork  since  1800,  conformably  to 
the  principle  admitted  by  themselves  in  the  above-mentioned  document : where,  after 
stating  the  allegation  of  the  Newspaper  Compositors  that  their  advance  in  1800  was  not 
equal  to  the  advance  on  Bookwork,  and  admitting  the  fact,  they  allow  it  to  be  (using 
their  own  words)  a reasonable  ground  of  complaint  in  your  Compositors  Circular. 

« « Ites.  IV.  That,  in  the  Scale  of  1805,  a considerable  advance  was  granted  to  the 
Compositors  on  Bookwork  in  respect  to  Sunday-work,  Night-work,  and  Morning- 
work,  which  required  a correspondent  advance  on  Newspapers,  to  which  it  is  particu- 
larly applicable. 

M « Rea.  V.  That,  even  if  we  had  not  the  above  indisputable  grounds,  we  have  in 
justice  sufficient  grounds  in  the  exigencies  of  the  times,,  as,  according  to  the  News  Pro- 
prietors own  statement  of  the  comparative  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  between  1800 
and  1809,  there  was  a rise  of  Is.  on  8*.  9 £d.,  which  makes  a difference  in  our 
weekly  incomes  (taking  the  medium  of  Morning  and  Evening  Papers)  of  upwards  of 


« * Res.  VI.  That  the  Compositors  on  Bookwork  have  received  less  from  their 
Employers  than  their  exigencies  required,  and  only  what  circumstances  allowed.  Those 
unfavourable  circumstances  were  alleged  to  arise  principally  from  the  war,  and,  conse- 
quently, far  from  being  applicable  to  the  Newspaper  branch  of  the  Business,  which 
derives  its  prosperity  from  the  war.  Therefore,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  Compo- 
sitors employed  on  Newspapers  should  not  have  an  advance  fully  adequate  to  their 
exigencies.' 

« A fortnight’s  notice  to  quit  was  then  given  upon  the  Daily  Papers,  and  on  the  day 
of  its  expiration  the  News  Compositors  were  given  to  understand  from  the  individual 
Printers,  that  the  demand  was  acquiesced  in,  and  your  Scale,  as  it  now  stands,  was 
acknowledged— Morning  Papers  2 1 8*. ; Supernumeraries  11  3s.;  galley  3*.  10d.-,  9d. 
per  thousand;  and  Assistants  11  ^d.  per  hour.— Evening  Papers  2L  3s.  6d. ; Super- 
numeraries U Is.  6dU\  galley  8*.  7 <L  \ 8$d.  per  thousand;  and  Assistants  10$rf.  per 
hour. 

Thus  terminated  your  last  struggle.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  years,  your  prices  and  modes  of  work  have  equally  changed  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Journals.  From  the  former  rise  to  the  present  nothing  appears  worthy  notice, 
excepting  the  alteration  of  measure  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament;  but  from  the 
great  pressure  of  matter,  and  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  paper  used,  most  of  the  Jour- 
nals retained  the  same  measure  during  the  recess.  . . 

“ Your  Committee  feel  that  some  apology  may  be  necessary  for  giving  so  minute  a 
detail  of  what  perhaps  has  occurred  within  your  own  memory ; but  the  task  imposed 
upon  them  embracing  so  wide  a field,  must  plead  their  excuse ; and  having  introduced 
the  latter  document  to  your  notice,  considering  it  the  precursor  of  an  understood  and 
established  * Scale  of  Prices,'  they  trust  its  utility  will  compensate  for  the  trespass. 

“ Having  now  advanced  to  the  period  (May,  1810)  when  your  endeavours,  after 
twelve  months’  struggle,  were  crowned  with  success,  your  Committee,  trusting  to  your 
own  feelings,  must  beg  to  pause  on  the  events  of  that  time. 

[Then  follow  some  observations  which  are  not  relevant  to  the  present 
work,  nor  to  the  tracing  of  the  history  of  prices,  nor  to  the  management 
of  Newspapers  in  the  metropolis.] 

« In  the  year  1811,  a dispute  occurred  on  an  Evening  Paper,  respecting  the  intro- 
duction of  Apprentices,  which  lasted  but  six  weeks.  . , 

“ About  the  year  1813,  Morning  Papers  of  20  columns  became  alnl‘’t  K‘  h u 
Papers  of  the  present  size  have  not  rendered  the  use  of  .mall  type  le*.  necessary  thM 
when  they  collated  but  of  sixteen  column.!  mid  the  remark,  made  in  the  extract, 
from  the  documents  before  your  Committee,  of  the  years  1793  1810,  a e eq  y 

^^“he^mme"^  fhtyear  .8.6,  the  Trade  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
introduction  of  Nonpareil,  a type  not  recognised  in  former  element,  j£ 

price  of  Newspapers.  The  Companionship  were  -funtinns . (,ut  others, 

price  and  quantity;  they  refused,  and  in  consequence  * 

in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  profession,  submitted  ^ thedemwd.  l^ 
ranee  could  not  be  pleaded  by  them;  for  your  Committee  am  „***? £ **,££ 
men  can  be  found  incapable  of  casting  up  the  galley  on  a . ..  Book- houses, 

quainted  with  the  difference  in  price  of  Nonpareil  and  other  yP®  induced  others 

The  bad  example  set  by  these  men,  with  the  desire  of  gain,  ? . ,}]e  found- 

to  follow  their ~steps ; but  they  cannot,  unless  you  lose  you. .Zl 
ation  of  your  rights.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  you  regulation*,  or  of 

anrraen  takinggupon  themselves  the  right  of  deviating  from  your  regulations,  or  of 
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settling  either  the  price  or  quantity  of  the  galley  of  smaller  type  than  Minion,  without 
a general  understanding  with  their  brethren  of  the  profession.  It  has.  caused  both 
trouble  and  expense,  and  been  the  means  of  removing  good  men  to  gratify  the  mean- 
ness or  greediness  of  those,  who  have  in  the  end  been  necessitated  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  mercy  of  their  fellow-workmen,  for  permission  to  gain  a subsistence  among 
those  they  had,  by  their  previous  conduct,  deprived  of  bread.  Your  Committee  beg 
to  state,  that  adding  the  difference  in  price  given  on  Nonpareil  or  Pearl  in  Book-work 
to  the  price  per  thousand  in  News-work,  will  be  found  the  equitable  charge  for  those 
sizes;  that  is.  Id.  per  thousand  extra  on  Nonpareil,  and  2 d.  on  Pearl.  Thus  the  fair 
charge  for  Nonpareil  on  Morning  Papers  would  be  lOd.  per  thousand.  Evening  Papers 
9$,  Pearl,  1 Id.  per  thousand  on  Morning  and  10£  on  Evening  Papers  — or  a reduction , 
in  proportion  to  value,  on  the  galley  quantity. 

“In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year  a misunderstanding  arose  in  consequence  of  a 
Morning  and  Evening  Paper  being  done  in  the  same  place.  It  might  have  been  con- 
sidered a local  dispute  ; but  as  certain  Resolutions  were  passed  at  a delegated  Meeting 
held  on  the  3d  of  January,  1817,  your  Committee  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  it: 

« * At  a delegated  Meeting  of  News  Compositors , held  at  the  Coach  and  Horses , Water - 
lane , Fleet  Street,  Jan.  3,  1817,  the  following  Resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  : 

“ * Resolved,  I.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  that  there  are  but  three  classes 
of  Workmen  on  Morning  Papers  that  can  be  acknowledged  by  the  Profession,  viz.,  Full 
hands  21.  8s.  per  week;  Supernumeraries  at  1/.  3s.  per  week;  and  Assistants  at  ll£d. 
per  hour. 

« « Resolved,  II.  That  we  consider  the  situation  of  Finishers  on  a Morning  Paper, 
(where  no  person  is  employed  to  do  the  preceding  part  of  the  work,)  as  an  innovation 
that  would  tend  to  disorganize  the  system  hitherto  acted  upon. 

“ * Resolved,  III.  That  under  this  consideration  we  recommend  to  our  fellow-work- 
men  to  refuse  any  such  situation  should  it  be  offered  them. 

« * Resolved  unanimously.  — That  with  respect  to  the  — ( having  no  precedent  to 

act  upon)  and  there  not  being  a regular  Companionship,  we  recommend  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed thereon  to  regulate  the  trifling  difference  between  them  and  their  employer  as  amicably 
as  possible , keeping  in  view  that  the  interests  of  the  profession  are  not  invaded  thereby.' 

“ This  matter  was  amicably  adjusted ; but  your  Committee  regret  to  state,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  a dispute  arose  on  another  Journal,  by  a 
demand  being  made  for  eleven  hours*  work  (time  and  quantity) — or  two  measured 
galleys  and  a finish,  sometimes  extending  to  three  hours.  This  mode  was  declared 
inadmissible  by  the  trade  ; it  was  resisted ; and  you  again  triumphed  by  the  sacrifice 
of  situation  only  of  those  who  refused  their  acquiescence. 

“ Nothing  appears  worthy  of  notice  after  the  above  date  till  the  month  of  May  in 
the  present  year,  and  while  your  interests  impose  upon  your  Committee  the  necessity 
of  laying  before  you  the  circumstances  that  then  arose,  they  will  trespass  upon  your 
patience  only  so  long  as  the  subject  demands. — After  the  introduction  of  Nonpareil  on 
the  Journal  mentioned  in  the  year  1816,  the  Trade  were  ignorant  of  the  men  and  their 
modes  of  work ; you  had  no  interest  in  the  enquiry,  for  they  never  could  be  respected 
who  had  deserted  your  standard,  nor  pitied  when  labouring  under  difficulties  they  had 
brought  upon  themselves.  From  an  accidental  occurrence,  not  necessary  here  to 
repeat,  a request  was  made,  that  a statement  of  the  situation  of  that  Journal  might  be 
laid  before  you.  Policy  dictated  the  propriety  of  receiving  it;  if  those  employed 
acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  your  laws,  you  would  have  nothing  to  condemn  ; but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  violated  your  system,  you  would  have  the  opportunity  of  de- 
claring against  it,  and  of  preventing  the  evil  example  from  spreading  farther.  Custom, 
it  is  said,  will  in  time  become  law ; so  would  your  silence  have  permitted  the  unprin- 
cipled to  gratify  themselves  by  the  sacrifice  of  your  rights  and  interests,  and  to  under- 
mine your  whole  system  before  you  were  aware  of  the  danger. 

“ By  this  statement  it  was  discovered  there  were  two  modes  of  work  on  that  Journal, 
both  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules  and  prices  agreed  upon  in  1810.  From  the 
pressure  of  advertisements,  two  companionships  were  formed,  one  for  the  outer,  and 
another  for  the  inner  form ; those  engaged  on  the  former  were  offered,  and  accepted  an 
Evening  Paper  price  per  galley  for  Nonpareil,  Minion  quantity ; while  those  on  the 
latter  were  employed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade.  It  is  unnecessary  to  com- 
ment on  the  introduction  of  two  companionships  on  a Daily  Paper,  much  less  to  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  consenting  to  receive  an  Evening  Paper  price  on  a Morning 
Journal,  upon  the  plea  of  its  being  performed  by  day-light;  by  the  same  parity  of 
reasoning,  you  might  demand  a Morning  Paper  price  for  an  Evening  Journal,  because, 
for  a great  part  of  the  year,  a portion  of  the  work  is  done  by  candle-light.  But  an 
alteration  on  the  inner-form  system  was  shortly  proposed,  which  was  that  rejected  by 
yourselves  in  the  year  1818  — viz.  two  galleys  and  remaining  till  the  paper  went  to 
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press.  This  was  refused  by  the  employed,  and  seven  out  of  twelve  deserted  this  * flag 
of  blackest  hue.’ 

“ This  circumstance,  from  the  consequences  that  might  probably  follow,  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a Committee  to  draw  up,  and  circulate,  for  the  information  of  the  trade, 
a statement  of  the  regular  mode  of  working  on  Newspapers  — ‘to  guide  the  ignorant, 
to  guard  the  unwary.’  To  assist  them  in  their  labours,  and  to  maintain  that  harmony 
which  should  ever  subsist  between  two  branches  in  one  profession,  your  Committee 
requested  at  a delegated  Meeting  of  Book-men,  the  appointment  of  a gentleman  from 
their  body  to  assist  them  in  the  task  assigned,  which  was  most  cheerfully  met  and  cor- 
dially assented  to. 

“ After  the  appointment  of  your  Committee,  another  circumstance  arose  which 
necessarily  occupied  a portion  of  their  time.  The  Proprietor  of  an  obscure  Evening 
Journal,  out  of  which  a Sunday  Paper  is  formed,  made  a demand  on  the  employed  to 
complete  the  Weekly  Journal,  not  merely  with  a reduction  of  wages,  but  absolutely  for 
nothing! — as  a kind  of  make- weight  for  the  salary  they  received  upon  the  other.  This 
not  being  found  in  any  article  of  your  scale,  was,  of  course,  refused  by  the  companion- 
ship, and  the  loss  of  situation  followed:  their  places  have  been  filled  by  some  distin- 
guished characters,  now  out  of  the  pale,  but  whose  memories  will  be  cherished. 

“ Your  Committee  will,  by  recapitulating  the  events  related  under  each  date,  bring 
the  various  Regulations  into  one  point  of  view,  which,  attached  to  your  Scale  of  1810, 
will,  it  is  trusted,  fully  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  your  Committee  received  their 
appointment.  In  1786  a rise  of  l-6th  (or  4s.  6<L)  was  obtained  on  Newspapers,  but 
no  Regulations  were  generally  adopted ; each  Paper  having  its  own  mode,  its  internal 
management  was  regulated  by  existing  circumstances ; but  in  the  year  1793,  the  nature 
of  News-work,  in  a progress  of  seven  years,  was  completely  changed,  and  the  price  of 
necessaries  increasing  with  the  labour  imposed,  rendered  it  incumbent  on  your  prede- 
cessors not  only  to  solicit  an  advance  of  wages,  but  that  the  time  and  quantity  should 
also  be  defined.  This  request  was  made  by  the  Newsmen,  and  though  sanctioned  by 
the  signatures  of  their  brethren  in  the  Book  department,  your  Committee  consider  it  as 
the  first  division  of  the  Compositors  into  two  branches  of  one  profession.  Their  wishes 
were  granted  so  far  as  related  to  a rise  of  l-7th  (or  4s.  6d.)  on  Morning  Papers;  but 
nothing  relating  to  the  hours  of  work  or  time  of  commencing  on  Sundays  was  deter- 
mined upon.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  Supernumeraries  should  receive  a propor- 
tionate advance,  but  your  Committee  cannot  pass  over  the  distinction  then  made  between 
Morning  and  Evening  Papers  without  expressing  their  regret  at  the  circumstance. 
The  latter  only  received  a rise  of  1-1 3th,  or  2s.  6cL  In  the  same  year  the  Resolutions 
were  passed  against  the  employment  of  Apprentices  on  Papers.  Some  years  prior  to 
this  date  they  were  to  be  found  on  many  of  the  Journals,  and  particularly  on  those 
called  Weekly,  arising  from  the  connection  of  both  classes  with  Book-houses;  but,  from 
the  circumstances  already  mentioned  (1793),  when  Daily  Papers  required  sepaiate 
establishments,  and  were  conducted  by  non- professional  men,  your  brethren  too  t e 
opportunity  of  objecting  to  their  re-admission  on  the  latter  class.  The  Resolutions  ot 
that  day  now  stand  as  Laws;  you  struggled — you  conquered;  and  your  Committee 
can  only  add  that  five  attempts  against  them  failed  of  success.  A rise  was  gained  1801 
of  4s.  on  Morning  and  3s.  on  Evening  Papers,  making  a still  greater  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  Journals.  It  was  given  and  accepted  without  any  reference  to  further 
regulations  in  the  spirit  of  the  proposition  before  quoted.  The  nature  of  the  work  and 
increase  of  labour  on  the  Evening  Journals  from  1793  to  1800,  required  the  adoption 
of  the  Resolution  mentioned  under  the  latier  date  : — * That  all  Composition  cease  w en 
the  day’s  publication  goes  to  press  — all  work  afterwards  to  be  paid  for  as  extra,  or 
deducted  from  the  first  work  of  the  next  day’s  publication.’  This  regulation  (with  one 
exception)  was  generally  accepted ; the  Printer  had  the  choice  of  paying  or  deduc  ing. 
A Scale  of  quantity,  and  a regulation  for  the  twelve  hours’  work,  was  also  adopte  . n 
the  year  1809  it  became  necessary  to  solicit  another  rise.  Twenty- four  years  a 
passed  away ; the  system  of  News-work  had  ripened  into  perfection,  and  i mere  y 
required  registering  for  the  mutual  convenience  of  the  parties  ,”t®re8*ecV  1 ® 

request  for  an  advance  a Scale  was  introduced,  which  specifically  defined  the  sum  ° 
paid  for  labour.  You  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Employers,  which  was  a rise  ot  M.  on 
Morning,  and  1«.  on  Evening  Papers;  but  nothing  was  answered  respecting  the  ocaie, 
the  sole  object  of  your  wishes.  The  following  year  you  succeeded ; and  your  Committee 
merely  notice  a fractional  difference  in  the  sums  proposed  and  those  n°w  Pal  ‘ . 

galley  on  a Morning  Paper  is  stated  at  3 a.  9 £d.,  now  3*.  10c/. ; and  the  Eve™"S 
Journals  at  21  3*.,  instead  2 1.  3 a.  6d.  per  week.  With  this  difference  the  Sea  e • 
complete ; and  for  its  support,  with  a clear  definition,  have  the  labours  o you*  - 
mittee  been  wholly  directed.  ‘ To  guide  the  ignorant,  to  frustrate  the  machinations  oi 
the  unprincipled,  and,  if  possible,  to  form  a closer  bond  of  union  among  yourselves, 
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been  their  pWng  Ush.  By  . , rrferf  « >U> 

May  19,  1810,  it  will  be  observed,  tbattbey  lam^t  P from  n85  to 

documents  by  which  they  might  oorr^y  ^ tant^  d Your  Comnnttee  congratulate 
1800 — indeed  they  assert  that  no  records  were  extent^°ur  ^ ^ length> 

themselves  upon  being  more  fortunate,  and  *^J®  . 1?85  which  they  trust  will  not 

every  document  relating  to  Regulations  or  Pwees  «ncel785,  wn  ^ ^ ^ 

be  Considered  uninteresting,  and.  handed  jk^^X^embLLl  a period  of  fifty 
prove  the  strength  of  your  foundation,  th®^)^the  date  of  the  first  document,  and 
years,  in  which  is  included  fifteen  years  prior  to  Dre8ent  time.  In  pursuiug 

subsequently,  through  a space  of  their  to  obtrude  upon  your 

their  duty,  your  Committee  have  not  de™^.*JV  ari^“  among  the  Journeymen, 
notice  at  this  day  all  the  misunderstandings  disputes  with  the  employers ; they 

nor  have  they  paused  to  revive  the > * avoid  any 

have  sought  not 1 to  rake  the  ashes  the  dead  » y ^ Committee  will 

reflection  that  might  cause  a blush  in  the  lmng.  ecessaxy  Regulations  attached, 

close  with  an  Abstract  of  the  Scale,  and  the  Laws  and  necwsa^  You  require 

which  they  trust  will  satisfectorily  answer  the  P^1^  . and  shall  it  be  said  that 

nothing  of  the  employers — they  demand  nothm« y » scattered  into  air  by  the 
your  privileges  must  be  forfeited  by  your  o*n  u®£*S®  £ , —Forbid  it,  spirit ! while 

unprincipled,  or  sufficed  to  the  mteres^a  d^gnmg  few r * ^ Yo^Committee 

the  recollection  of  the  struggles  of  our  ®”°  deficiency  orftheir  parts ; but  as  your 

conclude  with  soliciting  your  indulgence  for  any defici  y d th  * confidently  trust 
interest  has  been  their  sole  object  your en£rs. 
the  purity  of  their  motives  will  be  a sufficient  apology  to  YOCKNEY, 

H.  WARREN,  T.  PATERSON, 
E.  M.  DAVIS,  J.  B.  SPENCE. 


..  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  SCALE 
Morning  Paper*  . . . * fj . • ; £*»  ; ; | 

« wTnt  o/other  Journal.  .re  pud  the  same  .e  Ereajng  Paper.  ; tbe^uu^^^nj 

haring  their  galley,  of  varioua  lengths,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  8 *f.  per  tootuen 

..  iung*Prim«r'and  Minion  grilej^cut a.  nigh  ^^St^n'^kSXf' 
varying  from  that  number  to  5,200,  partly  anamg  from  a variation  m tne  m 

standards),  are,  per  thouaand,  on  Umtng.  E*ni«. 

Long  Primer  and  Minion  ...  9d.  . ■ • *|d- 

Nonpareil J?J  * * ’ lofc 

Pearl * 

or  o reduction,  *»  proportion  to  value , on  the  galley  quantity. 

“The  gaUey  on  Morning  Papers  consists  of  120  lines  Long  Pnmer,  and  h 

Minion  88,  and  30  after  tine— on  Paper.  22  em.  Long  Pnmer  ^ 

in  nroDortion : and  & finish  of  five  hours.  Another  mode  is,  one  galley  and 
of  lix  hours.  Twelve  hours  on  and  twelve  off  (including  refreshment  time)  was 

« Tbf  ’ to  be  the  same  uniformly  as  agreed  upon  by  foe  *ri“*^“* 
Companionship  — t.  «.  either  a two,  three,  or  four  o clock  Paper  — and  at  wh“te 
hour  foe  Journal  goes  to  press  one  morning  regulates  foe  hour  of  comraenm^  work 
foe  next  day’s  publication,  provided  it  should  be  over  foe  hour  originally  agreed  upon 
if  under,  foe  time  iTin  foe  Compositors’  favour.  The  hour  of  commencing  work 
on  Sunday  is  regulated  by  the  time  of  finishing  on  Saturday  morning. 

« Ten  hours’  Composition  is  the  specified  time  for  Evening  Papers. — All  Composition  t 
cease  when  foe  day*.  Publication  goes  to  Press;  any  work  required  afterwards* 
be  paid  for  extra,  or  deducted  from  the  first  work  of  the  next  pifoliMtion.  — Th 
does  not  apply  to  Second  Edition t ; they  being  connected  solely  with  foe  antecedent 
Paper,  must  be  paid  for  extra.  . ..  , 

“ Newspapers  in  a foreign  language  take,  of  course,  the  same  advance  as  is  allowed  on 

“ A^stem^nned  FinUhing  having  been  formerly  introduced,  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
that  no  mode  of  working  can  be  considered  fair  (except  as  before  stated)  otherwise 
than  by  the  galley  or  hour. 

« No  Apprentices  to  be  employed  on  Daily  Papers.  - 

VV  [Signed  by  193  Newspaper  Compositors.] 
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Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Newspapers.  — The  Act  of  the  39th  of  G.  3.  c.  79.,  for 
the  more  effectual  suppression  of  Societies  established  for  Seditious  and  Treasonable 
Purposes,  &c.,  which  requires  the  entry  of  all  Presses  and  Types  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  affixing  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  Printer  to  his  productions,  with 
other  regulations,  does  not  extend,  alter,  or  vary  the  then  existing  Acts  of  Parliament 
in  force  respecting  the  printing,  & c.  of  Newspapers  ; for  the  S2d  Section  says  — 

“ Provided  also,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
extend,  to  alter  or  vary  any  Rule,  Regulation,  or  Provision  contained  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament  now  in  force  respecting  the  printing,  publishing,  or  distributing  any  printed 
Newspaper,  or  other  printed  Paper.” 

53  G.  3.  c.  108.  s.  19.,  “ and  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the 
several  other  Instruments  herein-after  specified,  shall  also  be  exempted  from  all  Stamp 
Duty ; (that  is  to  say,)  All  Bonds  to  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  which 
shall  be  entered  into  by  Cardmakers,  for  securing  the  Payment  of  the  Stamp  Duties  on 
Playing  Cards;  and  by  the  Proprietors,  Printers,  or  Publishers  of  Newspapers,  for 
securing  the  Payment  of  the  Duties  upon  the  Advertisements  therein  contained ; and 
by  Stationers  or  others,  who  sell  Paper  stamped  for  the  Purpose  of  being  used  for 
printing  Newspapers,  for  the  due  Performance  and  Observance  of  the  Matters  and 
Things  required  of  them  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Year  of  His  Majesty’s 
Reign  for  regulating  the  printing  and  Publication  of  Newspapers ; and  also  all  War- 
rants to  sue  and  defend  in  the  Courts  Baron  of  any  Honors  or  Manors  which  hold 
Pleas  in  Actions  or  Suits  for  any  Debt  or  Damages  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds,  as 
well  as  all  Plaints,  Summonses,  Executions,  Writs,  and  other  Proceedings,  in  or  issuing 
out  of  such  Courts.” 

6 & 7 W.  4.  c.  76.,  “ An  Act  to  reduce  the  Duties  on  Newspapers,  r..id  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Duties  on  Newspapers  and  Advertisements. 

**  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  the  Stamp  Duties  now  payable  on  Newspapers 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  and  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws 
relating  thereto,  and  also  to  the  Duties  on  Advertisements : Be  it  therefore  enacted  by 
the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  Mid  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  in  lieu  of  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Newspapers  by  this 
Act  repealed  as  herein-after  mentioned,  there  shall  be  granted,  raised,  levied,  and  paid 
unto  and  for  the  Use  of  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  in  and  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  several  Duties  or  Sums  of  Money 
set  down  in  Figures,  or  otherwise  specified  and  set  forth,  in  the  Schedule  marked  (A.) 
to  this  Act  annexed ; which  said  Schedule,  and-  every  Clause,  Regulation,  Matter,  and 
Thing  therein  contained,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  Part  of  this  Act ; and  the 
said  Duties  hereby  granted  shall  commence  and  take  effect  on  the  fifteenth  Day 
September  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six,  and  shall  be  denominated  and 
deemed  to  be  Stamp  Duties,  and  shall  be  under  the  Care  and  Management  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  who  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  provide 
and  use  proper  and  sufficient  Dies  for  expressing  and  denoting  the  said  Duties ; and  all 
the  Powers,  Provisions,  Clauses,  Regulations,  and  Directions,  Fines,  Forfeitures,  Pains, 
and  Penalties,  contained  in  and  imposed  by  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  in  o 
relating  to  the  Stamp  Duties,  and  not  repealed  by  this  Act,  shall  be  of  full  Force  and 
Effect  with  respect  to  the  Duties  hereby  granted  as  far  as  the  same  arc i or  shall  b* 
applicable,  in  all  Cases  not  hereby  expressly  provided  for,  and  shall  be  observed,  applied, 
enforced,  and  put  in  execution  for  the  raising,  levying,  collecting,  and  securing  oF  the 
said  Duties  hereby  granted  and  otherwise  relating  thereto,  so  far  as  thesarneshailnot 
be  superseded  by  and  shall  be  consistent  with  the  express  Provisions  of  this  Act,  as  fully 
and  effectually  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been  herein  repeated  and 
specially  enacted  with  reference  toi  the  said  Duties  hereby  granted. 

s.  2.  - And  be  it  enacted,  That  a Discount  after  the  Rate  of  Twenty-five  Pounds 
Centum  on  the  prompt  Payment  of  any  Sum  amounting  to  Ten  Pou  prJL:etors 
for  the  Duties  on  Newspapers  granted  by  this  Act,  shall  be  allowed  >jpwsnaners  ;n 
of  Newspapers  in  Ireland  on  the  Purchase  of  Stamps  for  the  printing  o £_?  - 

Ireland,  which  Discount  shall  be  denoted  on  the  Face  of  every  ^ b 

which  the  same  shall  be  allowed:  Provided  always,  that  if  any  New  p p « 

printed  in  .Great  Britain  upon  Paper  stamped  with  a Stamp  denoting  the  Allowance  of 
any  such  Discount,  such  Stamp  shall  be  of  no  Avail,  and  such  ew  p p 
deemed  to  be  not  duly  stamped  as  required  by  this  Act.  her  next 

s.  3.  « And  be  it  exacted,  That  from  and  after  the  Thirty-first  Day 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  the  Stamp  to  be  impressed  on  each  and  c^e,7  P P 
under  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Title  of  such  1 Newspaper,  or 
shall  be  expressed  in  such  convenient  Manner  and  Form  as  to  t c 
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Of  Stamps  and  Taxes  shall  seem  expedient ; and  the  said 

proper  Die  for  stamping  each  such  Newspaper  to  be  prepared  Manner  as  they 

and  a new  or  other  Die  to  be  from  Time  to  Time  prepared,  in  like  Manner  as  they 
«hall  think  necessary  • and  the  reasonable  Costs  and  Expences  of  preparing  such  Stamps 
^Dit  shrbeTom  Ce  trTime  defrayed  by  the  Proprietor 

paper,  and  paid  when  and  as  required  by  the  said  Commissioners  ^ stamped 

said  Commissioners  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  same,  before  ay  P from 

under  the  Directions  of  such  Commissioners  for  each  such  Newspaper  ^ that  from 
and  after  the  Thirty-first  Day  of  December  next  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  no  News 
paper  liable  to  Duty  under  this  Act  shall  be  printed  upon  Paper  not  stampedwithsuch 
SET  confining  the  Title  of  such  Newspaper,  or  some  Part 

any  Newspaper  shall  be  printed  on  Paper  stamped  otherwise  than as  * 

Stamp  thereon  shall  be  of  no  Avail,  and  such  Newspaper  shall  be  deemed  to  be  not 

Paper  declared  by  the  Schedule  (A.)  to  thU 
Act  annexed  to  be  chargeable  with  the  Duties  by  this  Act  granted  on  Newspapers  s 
A deemed  and  taken  to  be  a Newspaper  within  the  Me»ing  th»  Act  »d  of  ev^j 
Act  relating  to  the  printing  or  publishing  of  Newspapers,  andshaU  ^ “bjMt  and 
liable  to  all  the  Regulations  by  this  Act  imposed ; and  wheresoever  in  this  Act  or  n 
an,  other  Act  or  Acts  relating  to  the  printing  or  publishing  of  Newspapers  ‘he  Word 
‘Newspaper  • U or  may  be  used,  it  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  mean  “d  include 
and  every  such  Paper  as  aforesaid  ; and  in  all  Proceedings  at  o*  ^ News- 

upon  all  Occasions  whatsoever,  it  shall  he  sufficient  to  describe  hy  ^ Word  News 
paper  ’ any  Paper  by  this  Act  declared  to  be  a Newspaper,  without  further  or  otherwise 

dC:ir.''nL0dr^Tt“an5ed,eThTteevcry  Sheet  or  Piece  of  Paper  which , .ball  be , pub- 
lished  as  a Supplement  to  any  Newspaper,  except  the  London  Gazette  and  Dublin 
Gazette  respectively,  shall  be  priuted  with  the  same  Title  and  Date  as  the  P P 
to  which  it  shall  be  or  shall  purport  to  be  a Supplement,  with  the  Addition j>i  the 
Word*  ‘Supplement  to’  prefixed- to  such  Title:  and  upon  every  sue  P P » 

except  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  printed  in  conspicuous  Characters  some  or  c y 
indicating  that  a Supplement  is  published  therewith ; and  if  any  Sheet  or  Piece  ot 
Paper  shall  be  published  as  a Supplement  to  any  Newspaper,  such  Supplement  and  tne 
Newspaper  to  which  the  same  shall  relate,  not  having  printed  thereon  respectively  the 
several  Particulars  by  this  Act  required  to  be  printed  thereon  respectively,  and  m the 
Manner  and  Form  by  this  Act  directed,  the  Publisher  of  such  Newspaper  shall  for 
every  such  Sheet  or  Piece  of  Paper  so  published  as  a Supplement,  and  for  every  opy 
thereof,  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds ; and  if  any  Person  shall  sell,  deliver  out, 
or  in  any  other  Manner  publish  any  Sheet  or  Piece  of  Paper  which  shall  be  or  sha 
purport  to  be  a Supplement  to  any  Newspaper,  without  at  the  same  Time  selling  or 
otherwise  publishing  and  delivering  therewith  the  Newspaper  to  which  the  same  s a 
be  or  purport  to  be  a Supplement,  every  such  Person  so  offending  shall  tor  every  sue 
Offence  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds. 

s.  6.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  Person  shall  print  or  publish,  cr  shall  cause  to  be 
priuted  or  published,  any  Newspaper  before  there  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  or  to  the  proper  authorized  Officer  at  the  Head  Office 
for  Stamps  in  Westminster , Edinburgh , or  Dublin  respectively,  or  to  the  Distributor  ot 
Stamps  or  other  proper  Officer  appointed  by  the  said  Commissioners  for  the  Purpose 
in  or  for  the  District  within  which  such  Newspaper  shall  be  intended  to  be  printed  an 
published,  a Declaration  in  Writing  containing  the  several  Matters  and  Things  herein- 
after for  that  Purpose  specified ; that  is  to  say,  every  such  Declaration  shall  set  forth 
the  correct  Title  of  the  Newspaper  to  which  the  same  shall  relate,  and  the  true  Descrip- 
tion of  the  House  or  Building  wherein  such  Newspaper  is  intended  to  be  printed,  and 
also  of  the  House  or  Building  wherein  such  Newspaper  is  intended  to  be  published,  by 
or  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Proprietor  thereof,  and  shall  also  set  forth  the  true  Name, 
Addition,  and  Place  of  Abode  of  every  Person  who  is  intended  to  be  the  Pnnter  or  to 
conduct  the  actual  printing  of  such  Newspaper,  and  of  every  Person  who  is  intended  to 
be  the  Publisher  thereof,  and  of  every  Person  who  shall  be  a Proprietor  of  such  News- 
paper who  shall  be  resident  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  of  every  Person 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  shall  be  a Proprietor  of  the  same,  if  the  Number 
of  such  last -mentioned  Persons  (exclusive  of  the  Printer  and  Publisher)  shall  not 
exceed  Two,  and  in  case  such  Number  shall  exceed  Two,  then  of  such  Two  lersons, 
being  such  Proprietors  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Amount  of  whose  re- 
spective proportional  Shares  in  the  Property  or  in  the  Profit  or  Loss  of  such  Newspaper 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  proportional  Share  of  any  other  Proprietor  thereof  resident  m 
the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  Printer  and  Publisher,  and  also  where  the 
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Number  of  such  Proprietors  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall  exceed  Two,  the 
Amount  of  the  proportional  Shares  or  Interests  of  such  several  Proprietors  whose 
Names  shall  be  specified  in  such  Declaration ; and  every  such  Declaration  shall  be 
made  and  signed  by  every  Person  named  therein  as  Printer  or  Publisher  of  the  News- 
paper to  which  such  Declaration  shall  relate,  and  by  such  of  the  said  Persons  nAmed 
therein  as  Proprietors  as  shall  be  resident  within  the  United  Kingdom ; and  a Declara- 
tion of  the  like  Import  shall  be  made,  signed,  and  delivered  in  like  Manner  whenever 
and  so  often  as  any  Share,  Interest,  or  Property  soever  in  any  Newspaper  named  in 
any  such  Declaration  shall  be  assigned,  transferred,  divided,  or  changed  by  Act  of  the 
Parties  or  by  Operation  of  Law,  so  that  the  respective  proportional  Shares  or  Interests 
of  the  Persons  named  in  any  such  Declaration  as  Proprietors  of  such  Newspaper,  or 
either  of  them,  shall  respectively  become  less  than  the  proportional  Share  or  Interest  of 
any  other  Proprietor  thereof  exclusive  of  the  Printer  and  Publisher,  and  also  whenever 
and  so  often  as  any  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  named  in  any  such  Declaration, 
or  the  Person  conducting  the  actual  printing  of  the  Newspaper  named  in  any  such 
Declaration  shall  be  changed,  or  shall  change  his  Place  of  Abode,  and  also  whenever 
and  so  often  as  the  Title  of  any  such  Newspaper  or  the  Printing  Office  or  the  Place  of 
Publication  thereof  shall  be  changed,  and  also  whenever  in  any  Case,  or  on  any  Occa- 
sion, or  for  any  Purpose,  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any  Officer  of  Stamp  Duties 
authorized  in  that  Behalf,  shall  require  such  Declaration  to  be  made,  signed,  and 
delivered,  and  shall  cause  Notice  in  Writing  for  that  Purpose  to  be  served  upon  any 
Person,  or  to  be  left  or  posted  at  any  Place  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  Declaration 
delivered  as  aforesaid,  as  being  a Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  of  such  Newspaper, 
or  ds  being  the  Place  of  printing  or  publishing  any  such  Newspaper  respectively  ; and 
every  such  Declaration  shall  be  made  before  any  One  or  more  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, or  before  any  Officer  of  Stamp  Duties  or  other  Person  appointed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  either  generally  or  specially  in  that  Behalf ; and  such  Commissioners  or 
any  One  of  them,  and  such  Officer  or  other  Person,  are  and  is  hereby  severally  and 
respectively  authorized  to  take  and  receive  such  Declaration  as  aforesaid ; and  if  any 
Person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  sign  and  make  any  such  Declaration  in  which  shall 
be  inserted  or  set  forth  the  Name,  Addition,  or  Place  of  Abode  of  any  Person  as  a 1 ro- 
prietor,  Publisher,  Printer,  or  Conductor  of  the  actual  printing  of  any  Newspaper  to 
which  such  Declaration  shall  relate,  who  shall  not  be  a Proprietor,  Printer,  or  Pub  15  er 
thereof,  or  from  which  shall  be  omitted  the  Name,  Addition,  or  Place  of  Abode  ot  any 
Proprietor,  Publisher,  Printer,  or  Conductor  of  the  actual  printing  of  such  Newspaper, 
contrary  to  the  true  Meaning  of  this  Act,  or  in  which  any  Matter  or  Thing  by  this  ct 
required  to  be  set  forth  shall  be  set  forth  otherwise  than  according  to  the  rrutn,  or 
from  which  any  Matter  or  Thing  required  by  this  Act  to  be  truly  set  forth  shall  e 
entirely  omitted,  every  such  Offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  gui  y o 
a Misdemeanor.  t 

s.  7.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  Person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  print  or 
publish,  or  shall  cause  to  be  printed  or  published,  or  either  as  a Proprietor  or  otherwise 
sell  or  deliver  out  any  Newspaper  relating  to  which  such  Declaration  as  aforesaid,  #c0**“ 
taining  such  Matters  and  Things  as  are  required  by  this  Act  to  be  therein  containe  , 
shall  not  have  been  duly  signed  and  made  and  delivered  when  and  so  often  as  by  t is 
Act  is  required,  or  any  other  Matter  or  Thing  required  by  this  Act  to  be  done  or  per- 
formed shall  not  have  been  accordingly  done  or  performed,  every  Person  in  any  such 
Case  offending  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  Act  done  the  Sum  of  Fifty  Pounds  for  every 
Day  on  which  any  such  Newspaper  shall  be  printed  or  published,  sold  or  delivered  out, 
before  or  until  such  Declaration  shall  be  signed  and  made  and  delivered,  or  before  or 
until  such  other  Matter  or  Thing  shall  be  done  or  performed  as  by  this  Act  is  directe  « 
and  every  such  Person  shall  be  disabled  from  receiving  any  stamped  Paper  for  printing 
such  Newspaper  until  such  Declaration  shall  be  signed  and  made  and  delivered,  or 
until  such  other  Matter  or  Thing  shall  be  done  and  performed. 

s.  8.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  such  Declarations  as  aforesaid  shall  be  filed  and 
kept  in  such  Manner  as  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  shall  direct  for  the  safe 
Custody  thereof;  and  Copies  thereof,  certified  to  be  true  Copies  as  by  this  Act  is 
directed,  shall  respectively  be  admitted  in  all  Proceedings,  Civil  and  Criminal,  and 
upon  every  Occasion  whatsoever,  touching  any  Newspaper  mentioned  in  any  sue  i 
Declaration,  or  touching  any  Publication,  Matter,  or  Thing  contained  m any  such 
Newspaper,  as  conclusive  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  all  such  Matters  set  forth  in  such 
Declaration  as  are  hereby  required  to  be  therein  set  forth,  and  of  their  Continuance 
respectively  in  the  same  Condition  down  to  the  Time  in  question,  against  every  Person 
who  shall  have  signed  such  Decimation,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  previous  to  such 
Time  such  Person  became  lunatic,  or  that  previous  to  the  Publication  in  question  on 
such  Trial  such  Person  did  duly  sign  and  make  a Declaration  that  such  1 erson  had 
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ceased  to  be  . Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  of  t!l,i“  it 

deliver  the  same  to  the  said  Commissioners  or  to  such  Offi  Declaration  of  the 

shall  be  proved  that  previous  to  such  Occasion  as  aforwaid  a lara 

seme  or  a similar  Nature  respectively,  or  such  as  may  be  ’ in  whio{, 

aigned  and  made  and  delivered  as  ,fore«id  re.pect,ng  the  ^e  Ne  n,  P.^, 
the  Person  sought  to  be  affected  on  such  Trial  did  not  join,  *“  . .«  tpnt 

leuen“  pgroper  authori«d  Officer  by  whoa. “? “^Twrit^^det 
according  to  the  Directions  of  this  Act,  shall,  VP°n^pP'“tified  according  to  this 
them  or  him  respectively  by  any  Pereon  requumg  . Copy  «rt  placed  in 

Act  of  anv  such  Declaration  as  aforesaid,  m order  that  toe  sam  j * . tn  u- 

any  Civil  or  Criminal  Proceeding,  deliver  such  airffl,.  Sbil- 

delivered  to  the  Person  applying  for  the  same  upon  Paym^f  tM  sumo  a 
ling,  and  no  more ; and  in  all  Proceedings,  and  upon  all  O , » q 0f  the  stud 

of  any  such  Declaration,  certiRed  to  be  a true  Copy,  under  the  Hand  of  Onemuiearn 
Commi-ioner.  or  of  any  Officer  in  who..  Possession  ^'p^deJiW 

made  that  such  Certificate  bath  been  signed  with  the  Handwriting  of  a Pe 
in  or  by  such  Certificate  as  such  Commissioner  or  “d ?n^Eviden« 

necessary  to  prove  to  be  a Commissioner  or  Officer,  shall  be  . 

acainst  any  and  every  Person  named  in  such  Declaration  as  a 

ing  the  same  as  sufficient  Proof  of  such  Declaration,  and  that  the  ® 

and  made  according  to  this  Act,  and  of  the  Contents  ther^^ 

produced  and  certified  shall  have  the  same  Effect  for  ^e  Purpo  ra 

any  and  every  such  Person  named  therein  as  aforesaid.  to  all  Intents  wbats^vw,  as 

the  original  Declaration  of  which  the  Copy  so  pranced  “d 

be  a Copy  had  been  produoed  m Evidence,  and  been  proved  to  have  been  y gn^ 
and  made  by  the  Person  appearing  by  such  Copy  to  have  . been  pro. 

aforesaid ; and  whenever  a certified  Copy  of  any  such  Declaration  sha  , P h 

duckin'  Evidence  as  aforesaid  gainst  any  Person  having  em*  »"d “* 
Declaration,  and  a Newspaper  shall  afterwards  be  produced  in  Evidence  intituled  “ • 
same  Manner  as  the  Newspaper  mentioned  in  such  Declaration  is  mtitu  e , 
the  Name  of  the  Printer  and  Publisher  and  the  Place  of  printing  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  Name  of  the  Printer  and  Publisher  and  the  Place  of 

Declaration,  or  shall  purport  to  be  the  same,  whether  such  Title,  1 . 

printed  upon  such  Newspaper  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  same  Form 
tained  in  the  said  Declaration,  or  in  any  Form  of  Wordsvarying  tber*fp™’  t-  r 
be  necessary  for  the  Plaintiff,  Informant,  or  Prosecutor  in  any  Action,  Prosecution,  or 
other  Proceeding,  to  prove  that  the  Newspaper  to  which  such  Action,  Prosecution,  or 
other  Proceeding  may  relate  was  purchased  of  the  Defendant,  or  at  any  House,  Shop, 
or  Office  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  Defendant,  or  by  his  Servants  or  » 

or  where  he  may  usually  carry  on  the  Business  of  printing  or  publ.shm^  such  News- 
paper, or  where  the  same  may  be  usually  sold ; and  if  any  Person,  not  b®‘ng 
said  Commissioners  or  the  proper  authorized  Officer,  shall  give  any  Certi  ca  p^  p - 
ing  to  be  such  Certificate  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  presume  to  certify  any  of  the 
Things  by  this  Act  directed  to  be  certified  by  such  Commissioner  or  Officer,  or  wmen 
such  Commissioner  or  Officer  is  hereby  empowered  or  intrusted  to  certify ; or  it  y 
such  Commissioner  or  Officer  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  falsely  certify unde: r 1 
Hand  that  any  such  Declaration  as  is  required  to  be  made  by  this  Act  was  duly  g“ 
and  made  before  him,  the  same  not  having  been  so  signed  and  made,  or  shall  knowingly 
and  wilfully  falsely  certify  that  any  Copy  of  any  Declaration  ia  a true  Copy  of 
Declaration  of  which  the  same  is  certified  to  be  such  Copy,  the  same  not  being  such 
true  Copy,  every  Person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  the  Sum  of  One  hundred  Pounds. 

s.9.  « And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  any  Suit,  Prosecution,  or  Proceeding,  Civil  or 
Criminal,  against  any  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  of  any  Newspaper,  Service  at 
the  House  or  Place  mentioned  in  any  such  Declaration  as  aforesaid  as  the  Douse 
Place  at  which  such  Newspaper  is  printed  or  published,  or  intended  so  to  be,  ot  any 
Notice  or  other  Matter  required  or  directed  by  this  Act  to  be  given  or  left,  or  of  any 
Summons,  Subpmna,  Rule,  Order,  Writ,  or  Process  of  what  Nature  soever,  either  to 
enforce  an  Appearance,  or  for  any  other  Purpose  whatsoever,  shall  be  taken  to  be  gooa 
and  sufficient  Service  thereof  respectively  upon  and  against  every  Person  named  in  sue 
Declaration  as  the  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  of  the  Newspaper  mentioned  in 
such  Declaration.  . 

8.  10.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  shall  cause 
to  be  entered  in  a Book  to  be  kept  at  the  Head  Office  for  Stamps  in  W s ttmiuier, 
Edinburgh , and  Dublin  respectively,  the  Title  of  every  Newspaper  registered  at  the  sai 
respective  Offices,  and  also  the  Names  of  the  Printers  and  Publishers  thereof  as  tne 
some  appear  in  the  Declarations  required  by  this  Act  to  be  made  relating  to  suen 
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Newspapers  respectively,  and  all  Persons  shall  have  free  Liberty  to  search  and  inspect 
the  said  Book  from  Time  to  .Time,  during  the  Hours  of  Business  at  the  said  Offices, 
without  Payment  of  any  Fee  or  Reward.  , . 

s.  11.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  Person  shall  print  or  publish,  or  shall  dause  to 
be  printed  or  published,  any  Newspaper,  nor  shall  any  Officer  of  Stamp  Duties  or  any 
Vendor  of  Stamps  for  Newspapers  sell  or  deliver  any  stamped  Paper  for  Newspapers  to 
any  Printer  or  Publisher  of  any  Newspaper,  or  to  any  Person  on  his  Account,  before 
or  until  such  Printer  and  Publisher,  together  with  the  Proprietor  of  such  Newspaper, 
or  such  One  or  more  of  the  Proprietors  thereof,  as  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Stamps  and  Taxes  or  of  the  proper  authorised  Officer  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  Purpose,  together  also  with  Two  sufficient  Sureties,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  said 
Commissioners  or  such  Officer  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  entered  into  Security  by  Bond  to 
His  Majesty  in  such  Sum  as  the  said  Commissioners  or  Officer  shall  think  reasonable 
and  sufficient  for  Payment  of  the  Duties  which  shall  or  may  from  Time  to  Time  be 
payable  for  the  Advertisements  which  shall  be  printed  or  inserted  in  such  Newspaper ; 
and  every  such  Bond,  when  duly  executed,  shall  be  delivered  to  and  deposited  with  the 
proper  authorized  Officer  at  the  respective  Head  Offices  for  Stamps  in  Westminster, 
Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  according  as  such  Newspaper  shall  be  printed  in  England,  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland;  and  such  Bond  shall  be  renewed  from  Time  to  Time,  with  Sureties 
to  be  approved  as  aforesaid,  whenever  any  One  or  more  of  the  Parties  thereto  snail  die, 
or  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  reside  in  Parts  beyond  the  Sea,  and  also  whenever 
and  so  often  as  the  said  Commissioners  or  any  Officer  of  Stamp  Duties  authorized  in 
that  Behalf  require  the  same  to  be  renewed,  and  shall  give  Notice  to  the  Printer, 
Publisher,  or  any  Proprietor  of  such  Newspaper  for  that  Purpose ; and  every  Person 
who  shall  print  or  publish,  or  shall  cause  to  be  printed  or  published,  any  Newspaper 
before  such  Bond  shall  have  been  entered  into  and  delivered  as  aforesaid,  or  who  sha  1 
neglect  or  refuse  to  renew  such  Bond  in  manner  aforesaid  whenever  the  same  is  or  shall 
be  required  to  be  renewed  by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  shall  forfeit  the  Sum  ot  Une 
hundred  Pounds  for  every  Day  on  which  such  Newspaper  shall  be  so  printed .and  pub- 
lished before  such  Bond  shall  have  been  entered  into  and  delivered  as  aforesaid. 

s.  12.  “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  no  Person  being  a Pnnter  or 
Publisher  or  Proprietor  of  any  Newspaper  at  the  Time  of  the  Commencement  of  this 
Act,  and  who  in  pursuance  of  any  Act  in  force  immediately  before  the  Commencement 
of  this  Act  shall  have  signed  and  sworn  and  delivered  any  Affidavit,  or  shall  have  given 
x>r  entered  into  any  Bond  or  Security  of  the  same  Nature  and  for  the  like  Purposes  as 
any  Declaration  or  Bond  required  by  this  Act,  shall  by  reason  of  the  passing  ot  this 
Act  be  required  or  bound  to  deliver  or  make  any  new  Declaration,  or  to  give  or  en 
into  any  new  Bond  or  Security,  touching  any  Newspaper  mentioned  in  such  torme^ 
Affidavit  or  Bond  or  Security,  but  every  such  Affidavit  and  every  such  Bond  or 
Security  so  made  and  delivered  before  the  Commencement  of  this  Act  as  to  t o e 
paper  therein  mentioned,  whether  the  same  shall  be  published  before  or  e 
Commencement  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  \ Compliance  with  this 
Act ; and  a Copy  of  every  such  Affidavit,  certified  as  aforesaid,  shall  in  al  oce  n gs 
and  upon  all  Occasions  whatsoever,  be  received  as  conclusive  Evidence  agains  any 
and  every  Person  named  in  such  Affidavit  as  a Person  making,  signing,  or  swearing 
the  same,  of  all  the  Matters  therein  contained,  in  the  same  Manner  as  is  bereJ[J:be: 
provided  with  respect  to  any  Declaration  which  may  be  made  in  pursuance  **  this  Act, 
and  shall  be  of  the  same  Force  and  Effect  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  as  ® 
had  been  made  subsequent  to  the  Commencement  of  this  Act,  and  in  conformi  y 
the  Provisions  hereof:  Provided  nevertheless,  that  in  case  the  £ 

Stamps  and  Taxes,  or  any  authorized  Officer  of  Stamp  Duties,  shall,  by  Notice  m 
Writing  to  be  given  in  the  Manner  herein-before  directed,  require  a Declara 
made  and  delivered,  or  any  new  Bond  or  Security  to  be  given  or  entered  in , . 

formity  with  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  by  any  such  Printer,  ^ub\l*ber\0*  . 3?  t . 
of  any  such  Newspaper,  or  in  case  any  Transfer,  Change,  or  Alteratio  . 

place  in  the  Share,  Interest,  or  Property  of  any  Person  named  in  such  Affid I f 

to  any  such  Newspaper,  or  in  the  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Printer  or  Pu  ■ ’ 

or  of  any  Proprietor  named  in  such  Affidavit,  or  the  Place  of  printing  * > 

the  Person  by  whom  the  printing  of  such  Newspaper  shall  be  conduc  e , 

Title  of  any  such  Newspaper,  then  and  in  every  such  case  a Declaration 
and  delivered,  end  a new  Bond  shall  be  entered  into  and  given,  accor  mg  „ 
visionsof  this  Act;  and  every  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor ^of  any  such  Bmp** 
who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  continue  to  print  or  publish  any  . P ' 

after  the  happening  of  any  of  the  Events  aforesaid,  before  or  unti  * ncw, 

taining  all  the  Particulars  required  by  this  Act  shall  be  made  and  de  » . « ^ 

Bond  shall  be  entered  into  and  given,  according  to  the  Directions  o > 
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subject  to  all  such  Penalties  and  Disabilities  as  such  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor 
would  have  been  subject  or  liable  to  under  this  Act  if  no  Declaration  relating  to  such 
Newspaper  had  ever  been  made,  nor  any  such  Bond  entered  into  : And  provided  also, 
that  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  require  the  Printer,  Publisher,  or 
Proprietor  of  the  London  Gazette  or  Dublin  Gazette  to  make  any  Declaration  required 
by  this  Act ; but  the  Printers  and  Publishers  of  the  said  respective  Gazettes  shall  enter 
into  the  Bonds  by  this  Act  required,  together  with  the  Sureties  herein-before  men- 
tioned for  securing  the  Payment  of  the  Duties  upon  all  Advertisements  which  shall  be 
printed  in  the  said  Gazettes  respectively,  and  shall  renew  the  same  from  Time  to  Time 
in  like  Manner  as  the  Printers  and  Publishers  of  other  Newspapers  are  or  may  be 
required  to  renew  their  respective  Bonds  by  or  under  this  Act. 

s.  13.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Printer  or  Publisher  of  every  Newspaper 
printed  or  published  in  the  City  of  London , Edinburgh , or  Dublin , or  within  Twenty 
Miles  of  any  of  the  said  Cities  respectively,  shall,  upon  every  Day  on  which  such 
Newspaper  shall  be  published,  or  on  the  Day  next  following  which  shall  not  be  a 
Holiday,  between  the  Hours  of  Ten  and  Three  on  each  Day,  deliver  or  cause  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  or  to  the  proper  authorized 
Officer,  at  the  Head  Office  for  Stamps  in  one  of  the  said  Cities  respectively  in  or 
nearest  to  which  such  Newspaper  shall  be  printed  or  published,  One  Copy  of  every 
such  Newspaper,  and  of  every  second  or  other  varied  Edition  or  Impression  thereof  so 
printed  or  published,  with  the  Name  and  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Printer  or  Publisher 
thereof,  signed  and  written  thereon  after  the  same  shall  be  printed  by  his  proper  Hand 
and  in  his  accustomed  Manner  of  signing,  or  by  some  Person  appointed  and  authorized 
by  him  for  that  Purpose,  and  of  whose  Appointment  and  Authority  Notice  in  Writing, 
signed  by  such  Printer  or  Publisher  in  the  Presence  of  and  attested  by  an  Officer  of 
Stamp  Duties,  shall  be  given  to  the  said  Commissioners,  or  to  the  Officer  to  whom 
such  Copies  are  to  be  delivered ; and  the  Printer  or  Publisher  of  every  Newspaper 
printed  or  published  in  any  other  Place  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall,  upon  every  Day 
on  which  such  Newspaper  shall  be  published,  or  within  Three  Days  next  following,  in 
like  Manner  between  the  Hours  of  Ten  and  Three,  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Distributor  of  Stamps,  or  other  authorized  Officer  in  whose  District  such  News- 
paper shall  be  printed  or  published,  Two  Copies  of  every  such  Newspaper,  and  of  every 
second  or  other  varied  Edition  or  Impression  thereof  so  printed  or  published,  with 
the  Name  and  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Printer  or  Publisher  thereof  signed  and  written 
thereon  in  manner  aforesaid  after  the  same  shall  be  printed,  and  the  same  Copies  shall 
be  carefully  kept  by  the  said  Commissioners,  or  by  such  Distributor  or  Officer  as  afore- 
said, in  such  Manner  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall  direct;  and  such  Printer  or 
Publisher  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  Commissioners,  or  such 
Distributor  or  Officer,  once  in  every  Week,  the  Amount  of  the  ordinary  Price  of  the 
Newspapers  so  delivered ; and  every  Printer  and  Publisher  of  such  Newspaper  who 
shall  neglect  to  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  in  manner  herein-before  directed,  such 
Copy  or  Copies  signed  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  every  such  Neglect  respectively  forfeit  the 
Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds;  and  in  case  any  Person  shall  make  Application  in  Writing 
to  the  said  Commissioners,  or  to  such  Distributor  or  Officer  as  aforesaid,  in  order  that 
any  Newspaper  so  signed  as  aforesaid  may  be  produced  in  Evidence  in  any  Proceeding, 
Civil  or  Criminal,  the  said  Commissioners,  or  Distributor  or  Officer,  shall,  at  the  Ex- 
pence of  the  Party  applying,  at  any  Time  within  Two  Years  from  the  Publication 
thereof,  either  cause  such  Newspaper  to  be  produced  in  the  Court  in  which  and  at  the 
Time  when  the  same  is  required  to  be  produced,  or  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  Party 
applying  for  the  same,  taking,  according  to  their  Discretion,  reasonable  Security,  at  the 
Expence  of  such  Party,  for  returning  the  same  to  the  said  Commissioners,  or  such 
Distributor  or  Officer,  within  a certain  period  to  be  fixed  by  them  respectively ; and 
in  case,  by  reason  that  such  Newspaper  shall  have  been  previously  applied  for  in  manner 
aforesaid  by  any  other  Person,  the  same  cannot  be  produced  or  cannot  be  delivered 
according  to  any  subsequent  Application,  in  such  Case  the  said  Commissioners,  or 
such  Distributor  or  Officer  as  aforesaid,  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  produced,  or  shall 
deliver  the  same  as  soon  as  they  are  enabled  so  to  do ; and  all  Copies  so  delivered  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  Evidence  against  every  Printer,  Publisher,  and  Proprietor  of  every 
such  Newspaper  respectively  in  all  Proceedings,  Civil  or  Criminal,  to  be  commenced 
and  carried  on,  as  well  touching  such  Newspaper  as  any  Matter  or  Thing  therein  con- 
tained, and  touching  any  other  Newspaper  and  any  Matter  or  Thing  therein  contained 
which  shall  be  of  the  same  Title,  Purport,  or  Effect  with  such  Copy  so  delivered  as 
aforesaid,  although  such  Copy  may  vary  in  some  Instances  or  Particulars,  either  as  to 
Title,  Purport,  or  Effect;  and  every  Printer,  Publisher,  and  Proprietor  of  any  Copy 
so  delivered  as  aforesaid,  shall  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  be  deemed  to  be  the  Printer, 
Publisher,  and  Proprietor  respectively  of  all  Newspapers  which  shall  be  of  the  same 
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Title,  Purport,  or  Effect  with  such  Copies  or  Impressions  so  delivered  as  aforesaid, 
notwithstanding  such  Variance  as  aforesaid,  unless  such  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Pro- 
prietor respectively  shall  prove  that  such  Newspapers  were  not  printed  or  published  by 
him,  nor  by  nor  with  his  Knowledge  or  Privity  : Provided  always,  that  if  any  Printer 
or  Publisher  of  any  Newspaper  which  shall  not  be  printed  and  published  in  the  Cities 
of  London , Edinburgh , or  Dublin,  or  within  Twenty  Miles  of  the  said  Cities  respec- 
tively, shall  find  it  more  convenient  to  cause  such  Copies  of  such  Newspaper  to  be 
delivered  to  any  other  Distributor  of  Stamps  than  the  Distributor  in  whose  District 
such  Newspaper  shall  be  published,  and  such  Printer  and  Publisher  shall  state  such 
Matter  by  Petition  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  and  pray  that  he  may 
have  Liberty  to  cause  such  Copies  to  be  delivered  to  such  other  Distributor  as  he  shall 
so  name  at  the  Office  of  such  Distributor,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners 
to  order  the  same  accordingly,  and  from  and  after  the  Date  of  such  Order  the  Place  of 
Publication  of  such  Newspaper  shall  for  that  Purpose  only  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
within  the  District  of  such  other  Distributor  until  the  same  shall  be  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  said  Commissioners. 

s.  14.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  at  the  end  of  every  Newspaper,  and  of  any  and  every 
Supplement  Sheet  or  Piece  of  Paper,  shall  be  printed  the  Christian  Name  and  Surname, 
Addition,  and  Place  of  Abode,  of  the  Printer  and  Publisher  of  the  same,  and  also  a true 
Description  of  the  House  or  Building  wherein  the  same  is  actually  printed  and  published 
respectively,  and  the  Day  of  the  Week,  Month,  and  Year  on  which  the  same  is  published ; 
and  if  any  Person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed 
or  published,  any  Newspaper  or  Supplement  thereto  whereon  the  several  Particulars 
aforesaid  shall  not  be  printed,  or  whereon  there  shall  be  printed  any  false  Name,  Ad- 
dition, Place,  or  Day,  or  whereon  there  shall  be  printed  any  Description  of  the  Place 
of  printing  or  publishing  such  Newspaper  which  shall  be  different  in  any  respect  from 
the  Description  of  the  House  or  Building  mentioned  in  the  Declaration  required  by 
this  Act  to  be  made  relating  to  such  Newspaper  as  the  House  or  Building  wherein 
such  Newspaper  is  intended  to  be  printed  or  published,  every  such  Person  shall  for 
any  and  every  such  Offence  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds. 

s.  15.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Person  other  than  a 
Commissioner  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  or  Officer  of  Stamp  Duties,  to  sell,  supply,  or 
part  with  any  Paper  stamped  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  for  printing  Newspapers 
thereon,  unless  nor  until  such  Person  shall  be  duly  licensed  and  authorized  by  the  said 
Commissioners  to  vend  Newspaper  Stamps,  and  shall  have  given  Security  by  Bond  to 
His  Majesty,  with  sufficient  Sureties,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  said  Commissioners,  in 
such  Sum  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall  think  reasonable,  and  the  several  Conditions 
of  such  Bond  shall  be  as  follow ; (that  is  to  say,)  that  such  Vendor  of  Newspaper 
Stamps  shall  and  will  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  Commissioners, 
within  Four  Days  after  the  End  of  every  Six  Weeks,  a true  and  accurate  Account  of 
the  Quantities  and  Kinds  of  all  Paper  stamped  as  aforesaid  by  him  sold,  supplied,  or 
delivered  during  such  Six  Weeks  immediately  preceding,  and  to  what  Persons,  naming 
them ; and  that  such  Vendor  will  not  sell,  supply,  or  part  with  any  such  Paper  to  or 
on  account  of  any  Person  other  than  a Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  of  a News- 
paper ; and  that  such  Vendor  will  not  sell,  supply,  or  part  with  such  Paper  to  or  on 
account  of  any  such  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor,  until  the  Person  applying  for 
the  same  shall  have  delivered  to  such  Vendor  a Certificate  signed  by  One  or  more  of 
the  said  Commissioners,  or  by  the  proper  authorized  Officer  of  Stamp  Duties,  purport- 
ing that  such  Security  as  is  required  by  Law  hath  been  given  by  the  Printer,  Pub- 
lisher, and  Proprietor  respectively  of  the  Newspaper  for  the  printing  of  which  such 
stamped  Paper  is  to  be  sold,  supplied,  or  parted  with,  and  that  such  Declaration  hath 
been  made  and  delivered  respecting  the  same  as  is  by  this  Act  required ; and  that  such 
Vendor  will  not  sell,  supply,  or  part  with  any  such  Paper  to  or  on  account  of  any 
Printer,  Proprietor,  or  Publisher  of  any  Newspaper,  with  respect  to  whom  Notice 
shall  be  given  to  such  Vendor  by  the  said  Commissioners  or  any  such  Officer  that  such 
Security  has  not  been  duly  given,  or  has  not  been  renewed,  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or 
is  not  remaining  in  Force,  or  that  the  Parties  or  any  of  them  who  have  given  the  same 
are  or  is  dead,  or  gone  Abroad,  or  are  or  is  not  to  be  found,  or  that  such  Parties  or  any 
of  them  have  or  hath  given  Notice  that  they  or  he  are  or  is  no  longer  concerned 
as  Printers,  Publishers,  or  Proprietors,  or  as  a Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  of 
such  Newspaper,  or  that  no  such  Declaration  respecting  the  same,  as  required  by  this 
Act,  hath  been  made  and  delivered,  or  that  any  such  Printer , Publisher,  or  Proprietor 
hath  become  disabled  or  disqualified  under  'this  Act  to  be  the  Printer,  Publisher,  or 
Proprietor  of  any  such  Newspaper  or  to  receive  stamped  Paper  for  the  Purpose  of 
printing  the  same  ; and  if  any  Person  as  aforesaid  shall  sell,  supply,  or  part  with  any 
such  stamped  Paper  for  the  Purpose  aforesaid  without  having  given  such  Security  as 
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aforesaid,  or  if  an,  Person  who  »bdl  oTp^ 

printing  of  any  Newspaper  of  which  hen  ^ with  any  such  stamped  Paper,  or  if 

prietor,  shall  furnish  or  supp  y y Newspaper  any  stamped  Paper  which  he 

;ny  Person  shall  use  for  the  printing  of  any  New^pe  ^ than  ^ Commis- 
shall  receive  or  be  furnished  with  by  or  from  * Jhorized  to  sell  or  distribute  such 
sioners  or  their  Officers,  or  some  sbau  for  every  such  Offence  forfeit  the 

stamped  Paper,  every  Person  of  such  Penalty  in  the 

Sum  of  Fifty  Pounds ; and  in  any ’ Vnsht  to  be  charged  with  such  Offence 

last-mentioned  Case,  lt 1 V*  d by  such  Person  in  the  printing  of  any  Newspaper 
to  prove  thatthe  8ta^^^Pf  Commissioners  or  their  Officers,  or  from 

cemed  either  a.  Proprieto. ' " UP™dSien  to  owe  t08 hit  Majesty  such 

upon  Paper  not  duly  .tamped,  shall  be  had  been 

Sums  of  Money  as  would  bare  accrued  “ “^‘Vformation  or  BUI  shall  be 
printed  upon  Paper  duly  stamped;  *n  Majesty^.  Behalf,  for  Discovery  of  the 

filed,  or  other  Proceeding  shall  be  had  on , Hu . Majmty  • ™ it  ,hJi  not  be 

Matter,  aforesaid,  and  for  an  Account Mmd  ^““Xm.tion,  BUI,  or  Proceeding, 

™ “*  ““  ** 

ceeding  in  which  the  Discovery  is  made.  knowingly  and  wilfiilly  print 

a 17.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  tf  any  P«™»"  ' ^no™*  7„  ..//duly 

or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or  Polished,,  wilfully  sell,  utter,  or 

stamped  according  to  Law,  or  if  any  .bu  Newspaper  not  duly  stamped  as 

expose  to  Sale,  or  shall  dispose  o ° . wilfully  have  in  his  Possession  any 

aforesaid,  or  if  any  PWsM  *£2  so  offending  in  any  of  the 

Newspaper  not  duly  stamped  88  Janprand  for  every  Copy  thereof  not  duly 

Cases  aforesaid  shall  for  every  such  .hall  be  lawful  for  any 

stamped,  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Twenty  P°lul  » . , authorized  by  the  Commis- 

Officer  of  Sump  Dutiej,  or  Offender 

sioners  of  Sumps  and  Tares  in  i , ^ before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace 

as  aforesaid,  and  to  Uke  him  or  ““scee °^%^mi,,ed  who^hall  hear  mid  deter- 
having  Juriad.ct.on  where the ^Offence  U\ be  Conviction  fiuch  offender  shall  not 

mine  the  Matter  in  a summary  y , • • b he  shall  be  convicted,  such  Justice 

immediately  pay  the  PetuU,  or  J^JiSog  Throe  Calendar 

shall  forthwith  commit  him  to  Prison  tor  any  a i penalty  or  Penalties  shall 

Months,  nor  less  than  One  Calendar  Month,  . aforesaid  shall  not  be 

be  sooner  paid  : Provided  always,  then  the 

apprehended  and  proceeded  against  in  Offence  as  aforesaid  shall  be  recoverable 

sHsas  of  w s— * *— 

under  thU  Act  ^ ;f  PeIson  knowingly  and  wilfhlly  toctly 

or  indirectly  send  or  carry, ” y^rwUte^CoTrw^a'ihreen^ng  or 

mrnmsmm 

of  as  the  Commissioners  of  Sumps  and  Taxes  may  direct. 

a.  19.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  Person  shallfilc  “X  “ £ “7 

contained  in  any  such  Newspaper  respecting  such  Person,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  fo 
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Defendant  to  plead  or  demur  to  such  Bill,  but  such  Defendant  shall  be  compellable  to 
make  the  Discovery  required : Provided  always,  that  such  Discovery  shall  not  be  made 
use  of  as  Evidence  or  otherwise  in  any  Proceeding  against  the  Defendant,  save  only  in 
that  Proceeding  for  which  the  Discovery  is  made.  _ . . XT 

s.  20.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  of  every  News- 
paper  shall,  within  Twenty-eight  Days  after  the  last  Day  of  every  Calendar  Month,  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  the  Duty  chargeable  on  all  and  every  Advertisement  and  Advertise- 
ments  contained  in  or  published  with  such  Newspaper  during  the  said  Calendar  Month 
«otb.  Receirer  Generalof  Sump,  andTaxeyorto  'heproperOfficepap^nt^m 


lue  saiu  i/iucs,  or  wuuui  * "cut;  .r„.  V'  , , ... 

printed  or  published  in  any  other  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  then  to  the  Distributor 
of  Stamps  in  whose  District  such  Newspaper  shall  be  printed  or  published ; and  if  any 
Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  of  any  Newspaper  shall  neglect  to  pay  within  f en 
Days  next  after  Notice  given  to  him  by  any  Officer  of  Stamp  Duties,  after  the  Expir- 
ation of  the  said  Term  of  Twenty-eight  Days,  the  Duty  on  any  such  Advertisement,  it 
•hall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  and  their  Office^ and  they 
are  hereby  required,  to  refuse  to  sell  or  deliver,  and  also  to  give  Notice  to  and  to  require 
any  Vendor  of  such  stomped  Paper  to  refuse  to  sell  or  deliver,  to  or  for  the  Um  of  such 
Pnnter,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor,  any  such  stomped  Paper  for  prmtingsuchNews- 
paper  thereon  until  all  Arrears  of  Advertisement  Duty,  to  the  Payment 
Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  may  be  subject,  shall  be  duly  paid  "P 

to  and  for  the  last  Day  of  the  Month  next  preceding  the  Month  in  which  such  Pay- 
ment shall  be  made.  . . - is*-...- 

s.  21.  « And  be  it  enacted,  That  One  printed  Copy  of  every 
Work  or  Paper  (not  being  a Newspaper),  containing  or  having  published  therewith _any 
Advertisement,  or  Advertisement  liable  to  Stamp  Duty,  which  shall  be  published 
within  the  Cities  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  respectively,  or  within 
thereof  respectively,  shall,  within  the  Space  of  Six  Days  next  a . r nl, wished  or 

thereof,  be  brought,  together  with  all  Advertisements  printed  therein,  P . . . , 

intended  to  be  published  therewith,  to  the  Head  Office  for  Stamp  * 

Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  nearest  to  which  such  literary  Work  or 
published,  and  the  Title  thereof,  and  the  Christian  Name  and  Surname  of  the  ^ 
and  Publisher  thereof,  with  the  Number  of  Advertisements  contained  there,^  or  P 
lished  therewith,  and  any  Stamp  Duty  by  Law  payable  in  respect  o sin* ‘ Advertise; 
ments  shall  be  registered  in  a Book  to  be  kept  at  such  Office,  » Taxes  for  the 

Advertisements  shall  be  there  paid  to  the  Receiver  General  of  a P printed 

Time  being,  or  his  Deputy  or  Clerk,  or  the  proper  authorised  Officer  and  One  p 
Copy  of  every  such  literary  Work  or  Paper  as  aforesaid  which 

Place  in  the  United  Kingdom  not  being  within  the  Citiaa  of  London  i^  of  Ten 
Dublin,  or  within  Twenty  Mile.  thereof  respectively,  shall,  within  ^ Space 
Days  next  after  the  Publication  thereof,  be  brought,  toother  within  the 

ments  as  aforesaid,  to  the  Head  Distributor  of  Stamps  for  the  suet?  Distributor 

District  in  which  such  literary  Work  or  Paper  shall  be  published,  and  imchDi sto: ibui tor 

is  hereby  required  forthwith  to  register  the  same  in  mapner  aforesai  Advertisements 
him  kept  for  that  Purpose,  and  the  Duty  payable  m respect  o l&w 

shall  be  thereupon  paid  to  such  Distributor  ; and  if  the  Du  y within 

payable  in  respect  of  any  such  Advertisements  as  aforesaid  sha  n|^ted  for  tjiat 

the  respective  Times  and  in  the  Manner  herein- before  limited 

Purpose,  the  Printer  and  Publisher  of  such  literary  Work  or  P ' - an  such 

Person  concerned  in  the  printing  or  publishing  then^an  Pounds  for  every  such 
Advertisements,  shall  respectively  forfeit  the  Sum  of  T y e Recovery  of  such 
Offence;  and  in  any  Action,  Information,  or  other  Proceed  g Proof  of  the 

Penalty,  or  for  the  Recovery  of  the  Duty  on  any  such  Advertisements,  Proof  or 

Payment  of  the  said  Duty  shall  lie  upon  the  Defendant.  - Justice  of  the 

*22.  “ And  be  it  enited.  That  upon  such 

Peace  upon  the  Oath  of  One  or  more  credible  Perton  ^ reasonable  and 

Justice  is  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  administer)  Tjme  within  One 

probable  Cause  to  suspect  any  Person  of  being  or  haying  » ^ engaged  or  con- 

Calendar  Month  last  preceding,  in  any  Way  knowing  y 7 & er  not 

cerned  in  printing,  publishing,  vending,  or  ^^.^"^Vo/any  Newspapers 
duly  stamped  as  required  by  Law,  or  of  being  unlawful  y P Machine,  Types,  or 

not  duly  stamped  as  aforesaid,  or  that  any  Printing  Press,  ® / ^y  person  know- 

other  Implements  or  Utensils  for  printing  is  or  are  or  purDose  of  composing  or 

ingly  and  wilfully  used  within  the  Time  last  aforesaid  for  the  Purpose  F 
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2T-  sssnr  A-  ~ s*»r™  sS 

shall  call  to  his  or  their  Assistance,  to  enter  and  ^"pTace  betonging  to  such  sus- 
Room,  Shop,  Warehouse,  Outhouse,  u g»  , I*  beine  engaged  or  concerned 

pected  Person,  or  where  such  illegal  Act  as 

or  of  having  been  engaged  or  concerned  in  the  ^mm««on  o y ^ Iropl“ments>  or 

aforesaid,  or  where  any  such  Printi  g » 8 ’ 8Uch  Ulegal  Purpose  as  aforesaid 

Utensils  suspected  to  be  or  to  have  been  used  tor  any  sutn  J suspected 

En^ne^acHne.  xTpXlmplement,.  or  Uteuril, 

0cLfoCfher;GonodfTeS  fr££5  £an/&  o/’the  U~  "Lting  - His 
'Co^“h“V!LD.taU^ot  te” teltaSh  oponed,  it  shall  be 

= S£STrJ22TLW^23rm^ 

or  other  Peace  Officer,  in  the  Daytime,  to  break  open  such  Door  and  to J®"4"  * 
for  the  Purpose  of  making  such  Search  as  aforesaid  ; and  if  any  Person  p 

permit  an/cLtoble,  PeL  Officer,  or  Officer  of  Stamp  Duties,  or  any  <^B»n 
duly  authorized  in  that  Behalf,  to  enter  into  any  House,  Room  Shop  W«hou£ 
Outhouse,  Building,  or  other  Place  for  the  Purpose  of  making  any  Search  by  or^^  ^ 
this  Act  directed  or  authorized  to  be  made,  or  shall  resist,  ohstruct  p 

hinder  any  such  Constable,  Officer,  or  Person  as  aforesaid  m the  making ; of ^any  su 
Search,  or  in  the  Execution  of  any  Warrant  issued  under  or  m pursuance  of  th“ 
or  in  the  seizing  or  taking  away  of  any  Goods,  Chattels,  Articles,  0^5Sinir  of  any 
which  may  be  lawfully  seized  or  taken,  or  in  the  apprehending  or  detaimng  of  any 
Offender  or  other  Person  who  may  lawfully  be  apprehended  or  detained,  or  otherwise 
in  the  Execution  of  any  of  the  Duties,  Powers,  or  Authorities  given  to  or  vested  i 
any  such  Constable,  Officer,  or  other  Person  as  aforesaid  by  or  fhali 

visions  of  this  Act,  every  Person  so  offending  m any  of  the  several Cases ‘ *^5 

forfeit  for  every  such  Offence  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds ; and  all  Const*?^s 
other  Peace  Officers  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  be  aiding  and ! "fher 

the  Execution  of  all  Warrants  issued  under  this  Act ; and  if  any  Constable  o 
Peace  Officer  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  or  perform  any  Service  or  Duty  by  this 
required  or  directed  to  be  done  or  performed  by  him,  or  shall  neglect  or  r 
and  assist  in  the  Execution  of  any  such  Warrant  as  aforesaid,  or  of  any  of  the  Pr° 
of  this  Act,  upon  proper  Application  or  Notice  made  or  given  to  him  in  that  Behait,  o 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  execute  or  serve  any  Warrant  or  Summons  granted  or  issued 
pursuant  to  any  of  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  every  such  Constable  or  Peace  Officer 
shall  forfeit  Ten  Pounds  for  every  such  Neglect  or  Refusal.  . . ,. 

s.  24.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every  Person  having  m his 
Possession  any  Printing  Press,  or  any  Engine  or  Machine  for  printing,  if  he  shall  thin* 
fit,  to  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  in  the  Manner  herem-after  mentioned  a Notice 
thereof  signed  with  his  own  Hand  in  the  Presence  of  and  attested  by  an  Officer  oi 
Stamp  Duties,  which  Notice  shall  specify  the  Christian  Name  and  Surname  and  riace 
of  Abode  of  the  Person  possessed  of  any  such  Printing  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine,  an 
a true  Description  of  the  House  or  Building  and  Place  in  which  the  same  shai 
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kept  and  used  for  printing  ; and  every  such  Person  who  shall  give  any  such  Notice  as 
aforesaid  shall  also  at  the  same  Time,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  deliver  or  cause  to  be  de- 
livered in  like  Manner  a List  of  all  or  any  of  the  periodical  Papers  for  the  printing  of 
which  any  such  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine  is  used  or  intended  to  be  used,  and  every 
such  Person  as  aforesaid  shall  afterwards  from  Time  to  Time  quarterly,  that  is  to  say, 
within  Seven  Days  after  the  First  Day  of  March , the  First  Day  of  June,  the  First  Day 
of  September , and  the  First  Day  of  December  in  every  Year,  deliver  or  cause  to  be 
delivered  in  like  Manner  a similar  List  of  all  or  any  of  such  periodical  Papers  as  afore- 
said ; and  in  the  meantime  and  from  Time  to  Time  as  often  as  such  Person  shall  under- 
take or  permit  the  printing  with  any  such  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine  as  aforesaid  of 
any  periodical  Paper  not  specified  in  the  last  quarterly  List  delivered  by  such  Person, 
he  shall,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  before  the  Commencement  of  the  printing  of  such  last- 
mentioned  Paper,  or  within  Three  Days  next  after  any  Part  or  Number  thereof  shall 
be  first  printed  with  any  such  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine  as  aforesaid,  give  Notice  of 
the  printing  thereof  in  manner  herein-after  mentioned  ; and  every  such  List  and  Notice 
of  Papers  for  the  printing  of  which  any  such  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine  is  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  shall  be  signed  by  the  Person  possessed  of  such  Printing  Press, 
Engine,  or  Machine  with  his  own  Hand,  or  by  some  Person  appointed  and  authorized 
by  him  for  that  Purpose,  and  of  whose  Appointment  and  Authority  Notice  in  Writing 
signed  by  the  Person  possessed  of  such  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine  as  aforesaid,  in  the 
Presence  of  and  attested  by  an  Officer  of  Stamp  Duties,  shall  be  given  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners, or  to  the  Officer  to  whom  such  Lists  as  aforesaid  are  to  be  delivered ; and 
every  such  List  and  Notice  of  Papers  printed  or  to  be  printed  as  aforesaid  shall  specify 
and  set  forth  the  correct  Title  of  every  such  Paper,  and  the  Name  and  Place  of  Abode 
of  the  Printer  thereof  as  the  same  shall  appear  in  the  Imprint,  and  also  the  Name  and 
Place  of  Abode  of  the  Person  who  shall  employ  the  Person  possessed  of  such  Press, 
Engine,  or  Machine  to  print  or  work  off  such  Paper,  or  who  shall  engage  or  use  any 
such  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine  for  that  Purpose ; and  every  such  Notice  as  aforesaid 
relating  to  the  Possession  of  any  Printing  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine,  and  also  every 
List  or  Notice  of  the  Papers  printed  or  to  be  printed  therewith,  shall  respectively  be 
delivered  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  or  to  some  Officer  appointed* by 
them  to  receive  the  same  respectively,  at  the  Head  Office  for  Stamps  in  Westminster , 
Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  according  as  the  Person  giving  any  such  Notice  or  List  shall 
reside  in  England , Scotland , or  Ireland,  or  to  the  Distributor  of  Stamps  for  the  District 
in  which  such  Person  shall  reside. 

s.  25.  “ And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  Person  who  shall  have  duly  given  such  Notice  as 
aforesaid  of  being  possessed  of  any  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine  for  printing,  and  shall, 
within  the  respective  Periods  and  in  the  Manner  herein-before  limited  and  directed  for 
that  Purpose,  have  delivered  Lists  and  Notices  of  all  or  any  of  the  periodical  Papers  for 
the  printing  of  which  any  such  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine  shall  be  used,  shall  be  liable 
to  any  Penalty  or  Forfeiture  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  Paper,  the  same  not  being 
a registered  Newspaper,  truly  specified  in  the  last  quarterly  List  delivered  by  such 
Person,  or  in  any  Notice  duly  given  by  him  since  the  Delivery  of  the  said  List,  by 
reason  of  such  Paper  having  been  printed  with  any  such  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine  of 
the  Possession  of  which  such  Notice  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  given,  although  such 
Paper  may  be  liable  to  Stamp  Duty,  and  may  have  been  printed  on  Paper  not  duly 
stamped,  unless  the  same  shall  be  a registered  Newspaper,  or  unless  the  same  shall 
have  been  so  printed  as  aforesaid  after  Notice  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps 
and  Taxes,  or  some  Officer  of  Stamp  Duties,  in  the  Manner  herein-after  mentioned ; 
(that  is  to  say,)  provided  always,  that  if  a Notice  signed  by  any  One  or  more  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  or  by  any  Officer  of  Stamp  Duties,  shall  be  de- 
livered to  any  Person  possessed  of  any  such  Printing  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine,  or 
shall  be  left  for  him  at  the  Place  mentioned  in  any  Notice  given  by  him  as  aforesaid  as 
the  Place  of  his  Abode,  or  the  Place  where  such  Printing  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine 
is  used  for  printing,  informing  him  that  any  Paper  is  chargeable  with  Stamp  Duty  as 
a Newspaper  under  this  Act,  then  if  the  same  shall  be  so  chargeable,  and  such  Person 
shall  after  such  Notice  as  aforesaid  continue  to  print  such  Paper,  or  any  subsequent 
Part  or  Number  thereof,  or  any  Paper  of  the  like  Nature,  whether  under  the  same  or 
any  different  Form  or  Title,  or  if  after  such  Notice  as  aforesaid  such  Person  shall 
permit  or  suffer  any  Press,  Engine,  or  Machine  belonging  to  him  or  in  his  Possession 
to  be  used  for  the  printing  of  any  such  Paper,  Part,  or  Number  as  aforesaid,  such 
Person  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  Penalties  and  Forfeitures  imposed  by  this  Act  for  any 
Offence  committed  against  any  of  the  Provisions  thereof,  after  such  Notice  as  aforesaid, 
without  any  further  or  other  Notice  or  Caution : Provided  also,  that  every  Person  who 
shall  neglect  or  omit  to  give  any  such  Notice  or  to  deliver  any  such  List  as  aforesaid 
in  the  Manner  and  Form  and  within  the  Time  herein-before  directed  and  limited  in 
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or  commenced  against  any  Person  for  any  *J"8*^uMaP,ritbin  Three  Calendar 
Authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  commenced  and  *d  -m  England  or 

Months  next  after  the  Fact  “ p^  where%he  Cause  of  Action  shaft 

Ireland  be  brought  and  tried  ” *}**  °ffL,  bf brought  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer; 
arise,  and  not  elsewhere,  and  AMmScU land  n^  ^ thereof,  shaft  be  given  to  the 

and  Notice  in  Writing  of  ^^^^^^ZnencemantolAe  Action ; and 
Defendant  One  Calendar  Month  a General  Issue,  and  give  this  Act  and  any 

the  Defendant  in  such  Action  may  plead th*  , t0  ^ had  thereupon ; and  if  the 

other  Matter  or  Thing  in  Evidence  at  any  qt  ^ing  done  in  pursuance  and 

Cause  of  Action  shall  appear  to  arise  from  y brought  after  the  kx- 

by  the  Authority  of  this  A« ct,  or  if  »ny  ® be  brought  in  any  other  County  or 

niration  of  such  Three  Calendar  Mo  1 , . ill  , have  been  given  in  manner 

Place°than  as  aforesaid,  or  if  Not  <*  of  such  Ac  Q.h  n^aTCje^^  Action 

aforesaid,  or  if  Tender  of  suffic.ent  ^en^  sh.U  have^n  m ^ ^ ^ ^ 
commenced,  or  if  a suffic^ntSumofMoneysh^h  f b*  ^ ^ ^ yertfct  for 

Action  commenced  by  or  on  ^alf  rf  theD  f da  £ or  if  tbe  plaintiff  shall 

the  Defendant;  and  if  a Verdict  shall  pass  Demurrer  or  other- 

become  Nonsuit,  or  shall  discontinue  any ^pi^fF  the  Defendant  shall  recover  his 
wise.  Judgment  shall  be  the  like  Remedy  for 

full  Costs  of  Suit  as  between  Caae8  at  Law. 

the  same  as  any  Defendant  may  Penalties  under  this  Act  may  be  sued 

s.  27.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  pecun  y Maiestv  in  the  Name  of  His 

or  prosecuted  for  and  recover^  for  the  Ireland,  or  of  Hi. 

Majesty’s  Attorney  General  or  Solicitor  General  1 3 ^ ^ Solicitor  of 

Majesty’s  Advocate  General  or  Solicitor  General  ilo^f  Stanjp,  in  Ireland,  or 

!^rrBa“ri2ef^thi?wyh^  local 

either  before  or  after  any  ProeeethnF ^ ^enc^for^m;  o^  y^  ^ ^ ^ 

« « hzvtllh:  fsssst 

and  be  applied  to  the  Use  of  His  Majesty,  and  shall  be  k 

accounted  for  as  Part  of  Hi.  Majetiy’s  *?w£e SSSSW 

sjsassa  », 

led  to  their  Prosecution  and  Conviction.  . f , p_ftee  within 

s.  28.  » And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for.ny  J',s,I“^%cw^  P"unds 
whose  Jurisdiction  any  Offence  the  Penalty  for  which  shall  not  exceed  Twenty  .r 
shall  be  committed  against  this  Act,  and  such  Justice  is  hereby  require  , P J 
InfomatirSiJor  Complaint  made  by  any  Person  duly  authonxed  m that 
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Behalf,  to  aummon  the  Party  accused  and  alsotheWitnes^on  either  Side  to  be  and 

appear  before  the  said  Justice  or  before  any  other  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  a Time  and 

Phase  to  be  appointed  for  that  Purpose,  and  whether  the  Party  accused  shall  »PPe“ 

not  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Justice  or  any  other  Justice  present ^at  the  Time  a 

Place  appointed  for  such  Appearance  to  proceed  to  examine  into 

due  Proof  made  thereof  to  the  Satisfaction  of  any  such  J?8*10*  ?J*er  bJ_  wkn^es  to 

the  Party  accused  or  by  the  Oath  of  One  or  more  credible  Witn «■ 

convict  such  Offender,  and  to  give  Judgment  for  the  Penalty  and  Costs  to 

by  any  such  Justice,  and  to  issue  his  Warrant  for  levy1”®  suc^  , y roods  of  such 

also  the  reasonable  Costs  and  Charges  attending  the  Distress,  on  *•  *** of  such 

Offender,  and  to  cause  Sale  to  be  made  thereof  in  case  the  same  shall  n j JeG^ds 

within  Five  Days,  rendering  to  the  Party  the  Overplu^  if  any  * other 

sufficient  cannot  be  found  to  answer  such  Penalty  and  Costs,  such i Jus  » y it 

Justice  of  the  District  or  Place  in  which  such  Conviction  shall  P . fo 

such  Offender  to  the  Common  Gaol  or  House  of  Correction,  then F°r 

Time  not  exceeding  Three  Calendar  Months  nor  less  than  One  Cdendar  ’Person 

such  Penalty,  Costs,  and  Charges  shall  be  sooner  paid  and  satis  e , lawful  for 

shall  find  himself  aggrieved  by  the  Judgment  of  any  such  Justice,  tt  shall  be  hi 

such  Person  to  appeal  against  the  same  to  the  Justices  at  the  next  General  or  Quarter 

Sessions  of  the  Peace  fofthe  District  or  Place  where  the  Offence  shall  bee 

mitted,  which  shall  be  held  next  after  the  Expiration  of  Ten  Vrftlne  shall 

which  such  Conviction  shall  have  been  made,  of  which  Appeal  N 

be  given  to  the  Prosecutor  or  Informer  Seven  clear  Days 

such  Sessions ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Justices  at  such 

nesses  on  Oath,  and  finally  to  hear  and  determine  such  Appeal;  and 

Conviction  of  such  Justice  shall  be  affirmed,  it  shall  be  lawfti  o . , . h 

Sessions  to  award  and  order  the  Person  convicted  to  Pa^C^ 

Appeal  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet:  Provided  always,  that  no  Conviction  in 

any  such  Justice  shall  be  entitled  or  permitted  to  appeal  agal  --He  he  shall  enter 

manner  aforesaid  unless  within  Three  Days  after  such  Conviction  made  he  shall  enter 

into  a Recognizance,  with  Two  sufficient  Sureties,  before  sue  „ ’ . which  he 

prosecute  such  Appeal,  and  to  pay  the  Amount  of  the  Penalty  ttdOojU  in  which^e 
shall  have  been  convicted,  and  also  such  further  Costs  as  sha  Proceedings 

Conviction  shall  be  affirmed  on  such  Appeal ; provided  also, 

so  to  be  taken  as  aforesaid  shall  be  quashed  or  vacated  for  Want  of  Form,  or  AM 
removed  by  Certiorari,  Suspension,  Advocation,  or  Reduction,  o y y Part  of  the 

Process  whatsoever  into  any  Superior  or  other  Court  or  Juris  ic itW[Bjjng . and 

United  Kingdom,  any  Law,  Statute,  or  Usage  to  the  any 

provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Justice  of t e he  shall  8ee  fit 

Person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  Offence  against  this  Act  t g . ghall  see  cau8e 
any  pecuniary  Penalty  by  this  Act  imposed  in  Cases  where  su  ,,  discovering 

so  to  do;  provided  that  all  reasonable  Costs  and  Charges  ™cu  , above  the  Sum  to 

a.  in  prosecuting  for  such  Offence  shall  be  always  allowed,  over  and  above  the 
which  such  Penalty  shall  be  mitigated,  and  provided  that  sue  ? • Qf  9u0h  Costa 
the  Penalty  to  less  than  One  Fourth  of  the  Penalty  meurred,  eielusive  of  such  Los 
and  Charges,  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  no  W1  p ^"  8hall  be  con- 
«.  29.  ‘‘And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Justice  before : whom 
victed  of  any  Offence  under  this  Act  shall  cause  the  Conv  Effect  mutatis 

Manner  and  Form  following,  or  in  any  other  Form  of  Words  to  the  like  Effect,  mu*. 

mutandis  / (that  is  to  say,)  ~ f 

• County  of)  TYE  it  remembered,  that  on  the  OI  A%  B. 

4 to  wit.  \ £J  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  a.  f xij8  Maiesty’s 

‘ of  was  duly  convicted  before  me,  C.  D.  of  m Act  passed 

‘ Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  P . intituled  \ Title  of  this 

• in  the  Seventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  th®  . ’ t0  the  p0rm  of  the 

• Act],  for  that  the  said  A.  B.  [herc  ititte  tht  d yadjudge  that  the  said 

‘ Statute  iu  that  Case  made  and  provided,  for  which  Offence  I ^ Penalty] 

• A.  B.  hath  forfeited  the  Sum  of  . .»"<•  [«/»•  over 

• which  Sura  of  I do  hereby  mmgate  to  he  Sun^  ^ ^ ^ reaJonable 

‘ “d  above  the  Sura  of  which  T ®°  ai.  nder  mv  Hand  and  Seal 

‘ Costs  and  Expences  in  proaecutmg  this  Conviction.  Give  y 

‘ t“so,  ••  And  be  U enacted,  That  it  .hall  be  lawftil  for l"y  Ju«ifeTt^ 

summon  any  Person  to  appear  before  such  Justice  °fr  .J^fp).ovig[ons  0f  this  Act;  and 
Peace  to  give  Evidence  touching  any  Offence  against  the  aonear,  according  to 

if  any  Peiion  who  shall  bo  so  summoned  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  appear,  g 
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the  Exigency  of  such  Summons,  at  the  Time  and  Place  therein  for  that  Purpose  named, 
without  reasonable  Matter  of  Excuse  to  be  stated  upon  Oath  and  proved  to  the  Satis- 
faction of  such  Justice  before  whom  any  Information  or  Complaint  shall  be  depending 
or  shall  have  been  made  touching  any  such  Offence  as  aforesaid,  or  if  such  Person 
having  appeared  shall  refuse  to  give  Evidence  respecting  any  such  Offence  or  other 
Matter  as  aforesaid,  then  every  Person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  Ten  Pounds. 

s.  31.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  any  Proceeding  cither  in  any  Court,  or  before 
any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  otherwise,  under  this  Act,  or  for  summoning  any  Party, 
Witness,  or  other  Person  in  or  for  the  Purpose  of  any  such  Proceeding,  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  that  the  original  or  any  other  Process  or  Summons,  or  any  Notice,  Demand, 
or  Order  whatsoever,  should  be  personally  served  on  the  Defendant  or  Person  to  be 
summoned,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  that  such  Process,  Summons,  Notice,  Demand,  or 
Order,  or  a Copy  thereof  respectively,  be  left  at  the  last  known  Place  of  Abode  of  such 
Defendant  or  Person  to  be  summoned. 

s.  32.  “ And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  several  Acts  and  Parts  of  Acts  herein-after 
mentioned,  or  so  much  and  such  Part  and  Parts  thereof  as  are  now  in  force,  and  the 
Stamp  Duties  thereby  granted,  or  such  of  them  as  are  now  payable  upon  or  in  respect 
of  Newspapers,  shall  respectively  remain  and  continue  in  force  and  be  payable  until  and 
upon  the  Fourteenth  Day  of  September  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six,  and 
shall  from  thenceforth  cease,  determine,  and  be  repealed,  (that  is  to  say,)  the  several 
Acts  and  Parts  of  Acts  passed  in  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  herein-after  specified; 
namelv. 

‘‘  So  much  of  an  Act  of  the  Tenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  [c  19  ] 
passed  for  the  Purpose  (amongst  other  Things)  of  laying  Duties  upon  several  Kinds 
of  stamped  Vellum,  Parchment,  and  Paper,  and  upon  certain  printed  Papers,  Pam- 
phlets, and  Advertisements,  as  relates  in  any  Manner  to  the  Stamp  Duties  on  News- 
papers or  the  Duties  on  Advertisements,  or  as  imposes  any  Penalty  with  relation  to 
the  said  Duties  or  either  of  them : 

“ And  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  Eleventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the 
First,  [c.  8.]  passed  for  the  Purpose  (amongst  other  Things)  of  explaining  the  said 
last-mentioned  Act  in  relation  to  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Newspapers,  as  in  any  Manner 
relates  to  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Newspapers : 

“ And  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  Sixteenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the 
Second,  [c.  26.]  passed  for  the  Purpose  (amongst  other  Things)  of  punishing  the 
Vendors  of  unstamped  Newspapers,  as  in  any  Manner  relates  to  such  Purpose  : 

“ And  so  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Fifth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George 
the  Third,  [c.  46.]  intituled  An  Act  for  altering  the  Stamp  Duties  upon  Admissions 
into  Corporations  or  Companies , and  for  further  securing  and  improving  the  Stamp 
Duties  in  Great  Britain,  as  requires  Security  to  be  given  to  His  Majesty  for  Pay- 
ment of  the  Duties  on  Advertisements : 

“ And  the  whole  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Thirteenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  the  said 
King  George  the  Third,  [c.  65.]  intituled  An  Act  for  explaining  Two  Acts  made  in 
the  Eleventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the  First  and  the  Thirtieth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  in  relation  to  the  Stamp  Duties  upon  Newspapers : 

“ And  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  Sixteenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  the  said  King 
George  the  Third,  [c.  34.]  passed  for  the  Purpose  (amongst  other  Things)  of  granting 
several  Rates  and  Duties  upon  Indentures,  Leases,  Bonds,  and  other  Deeds,  and 
upon  Cards,  Dice,  and  Newspapers,  as  in  any  Manner  relates  to  Newspapers  or  to 
the  Stamp  Duties  thereon : 

“ And  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  Twentieth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  the  said  King 
George  the  Third,  [c.  28.]  passed  for  the  Purpose  (amongst  other  Tilings)  of  granting 
additional  Duties  on  Advertisements,  as  relates  to  such  Duties : 

“ And  so  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Year  of  the  R^ign  of  the 
said  King  George  the  Third,  [c.  50.]  for  granting  additional  Stamp  Duties  on  News- 
papers, Advertisements,  Cards,  and  Dice,  as  in  any  Manner  relates  to  Newspapers  or 
Advertisements,  or  to  the  Duties  thereon  respectively  : 

“ And  the  whole  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  the 
said  King  George  the  Third,  [c.  72.]  intituled  An  Act  to  enable  the  Commissioners  of 
His  Majesty's  Stamp  Duties  to  stamp  the  Paper  used  for  printing  Newspapers  thereon 
in  Sheets  of  Single  Demy  Paper  instead  of  Sheets  of  Double  Demy  Paper  : 

“ And  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Year  of  the  said  King  George  the 
Third,  [c.  90.]  passed  for  the  Purpose  (amongst  other  Things)  of  granting  certain 
Stamp  Duties  on  the  several  Matters  therein  mentioned,  as  in  any  Manner  relates  to 
Newspapers  or  to  the  Duties  thereon,  or  to  any  Discount  or  Allowance  in  respect  of 
the  said  Duties : 

“ And  the  whole  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  the 
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said  King  George  the  Third,  [c.  78.1  intituled  An  Act  for  preventing  the  Mwchiefs 
arising  from  the  printing  and  publishing  Newspapers  and  Papers  of  a like  Nature  by 
Persons  not  known,  and  for  regulating  the  Printing  and  Publication  of  such  Papers  in 

A n d^Th^whole  of  Two  several  Acts  passed  in  the  Parliaments  of  Ireland  herein-afler 
specified  ^Ohatis^sayO  ^ Twenty_thinj  and  Twenty-fourth  Years  of  the  Reign  of 
the  said  Kina  George  the  Third,  [c.  28.]  intituled  An  Act  to  secure  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press  by  preventing  the  Abuses  arising  from  the  Publication  of  traitorous,  seditious,  false, 
and  slanderous  Libels  by  Persons  unknown  : . . , 

“ And  an  Act  passed  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  the  said  King 
George  the  Third,  [c.  7.]  for  amending  the  said  last-mentioned  Act  : 

And  the  several  Acts  and  Parts  of  Acts  passed  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  herein-afler  specified  ; (that  is  to  say,) 

“ So  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Fortieth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  the  said  King 
George  the  Third,  intituled  An  Act  to  revive,  amend,  continue,  or  make  perpetual  cer- 
tain temporary  Statutes,  as  makes  perpetual  or  otherwise  relates  to  the  said  Ac  = P““ 
in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  the  said 

K“  And  so  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Forty-first  Year  of  the  Reign  of  the  said 
King  George  the  Third,  [c.  10.]  for  granting  certain  additional  Stamp  as  m 

any  Manner  relates  to  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Newspapers,  or  to  any  Discount  or  Al- 
lowance in  respect  of  the  said  last- mentioned  Stamp  Duties  : f 

« And  so  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Forty-fourth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  the 
said  King  George  the  Third,  [c.  98.]  intituled  An  Act  to  repeal  the  several Jj*™ 
under  the  Commissioner,  for  managing  the  Duties  upon  stamped  Vettu "• 

Paper  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  grant  new  and  additional  Duties  in  lie u thereof,  ««  in 
any  Manner  relates  to  Newspapers  or  to  the  Duties  thereon,  or  to  any  Discount  or 
Allowance  in  respect  of  the  said  Duties : . . ..  „ . f __:j 

“ And  the  whole  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Forty-ninth  Year  of  the  Reign » of  the  sa  d 
King  George  the  Third,  [c.  50.]  intituled  An  Act  to  amend  so  much  of  an  Act 
the  Thirty-seventh  Year  of  His  present  Majesty , for  granting  to  His  ^est^  N 
Stamp  Duties,  as  relates  to  the  Limitation  according  to  which  the  Discount  on  News 

^And  Zthole  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Fifty- fifth  Year  of  the  -U 

King  George  the  Third,  [c.  80.]  intituled  An  Act  to  provide  firths  CMctimj  • 
Management  of  Stamp  Duties  on  Pamphlets,  Almanacks,  a”d  ^‘wsPa"p’  of 

“ And  so  much  of  another  Act  passed  in  the  sa.d  Fifty-fifth  Year  oftheKe.gnj.t 
the  said  King  George  the  Third,  [c.  185.]  intituled  An  Ac  for  fP  , staae 

Office  Duties  on  Advertisements,  Almanacks,  Newspapers,  Go  a”  Britain  and  for 
Coaches  and  Licences  for  keeping  Stage  Coaches  now  payab k > in  Great 
granting  new  Duties  in  lieu  thereof,  as  in  any  Manner  re  • . . 

Duties  thereon,  or  to  any  Discount  or  Allowance  in  respec  . ^ 

■■  And  so  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Year  of  the  He.gn  or  the  sam 
King  George  the  Third,  [c.  S6.]  intituled  An  Act  to  repeal  the  * 

in  Ireland,  and  also  severed  Acts  for  the  Collection  and 
and  to  grant  new  Stamp  Duties  in  lieu  thereof,  and  to  nmhe 

collecting  and  managing  the  said  Duties,  as  in  any  a lanne  j)utjes  . 

the  Duties  thereon,  nr  to  any  Discount  or  Allowance  ...  respect °J  “ of  the  ^id 
And  so  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  S.xUeth  Year  of  the  R^n  of  the  earn 
King  George  the  Third,  [c.  9.]  intituled  An  Act  to  subject  certain  PM.catiom  to  the 
Duties  of  Stamps  upon  Newspapers,  and  to  make  other  Pegu  a ion  f 
Abuse,  arising  from  the  Publication  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  Libels,  as  subjects  any 
Newspaper  or  other  Paper  or  Pamphlet  to  any  J>tamP  u , «•_  Qc  jjjs  iate 

“And  the  whole  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  S«‘h /ear  of  theRe.gn  oj  H 1«  i«# 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  [c.  119.]  intitule  rt  C , rejuce  the  Stamp 
be  prilled  u£n  Paper  of  a larger  Size  than  is  now  allowed  audio  reduce^  the  ^P 
Duties  now^ payable  upon  Supplements  to  Newspapers  and  othe  P 

so  much  of  an  Ac,  passed  in  the  Third  and  Fourth Years of Mgof 
His  present  Majesty,  [c.  23.]  intituled  An  Act  to  reduce  the  f*™P  p*hlcts  andon 
tisements  and  on  certain  Sea  Insurances,  to  repeal  the  amp  Farming  Stock  from 

Receipts  for  Sums  under  Five  Pounds,  and  to  con- 

Stamp  Duties,  as  provides  the  Mode  of  collecting  the  Duty  on  Ad>ert  . 

tained  in  or  published  with  any  Pamphlet,  Pe7^,ca  a^  R j r„  ol  Uis  present 
“And  the  whole  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Fifth  l ear  ol  t.ie 
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P^Tf  A^  orly  oTthem  .elective*  and  wKch  .hall  then  « «t  »nj  T.m^> 
r 1.  ,L Ln,  due  or  navable  and  remain  in  arrear  and  unpaid,  or  with  respect  to 
wards  be  Forfeiture  or  Punishment  incurred  and  not  recovered  or  suffered 

“7  *?*■ Aw  oSST«  Obi*  committed  or  to  be  committed  againrt  the 
^ Parta  of  Act.  respectively,  or  any  of  them,  upon  or  before  the  mid 

i?  rtcMmth  Dav  of  September  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six,  or  wi 
Fourteenth  Day  ^ Criminal,  commenced  or  to  be  commenced  against 

Xft  ttESZ, rf  L"»uch  Arrmm  of  Duty,  or  of  any  »ch  Fme  Pe»lty, 

“forfeiture  or  for  the  Infliction  of  any  such  Punishment  as  aforesaid,  b^J^at  all 
° ? A tur  ^ n.itv  Fines.  Penalties.  Forfeitures,  and  Punishments  shall  and  may 
“^veTv  be  su^d  ^ p^ufed  for^ecovered,  obtained,  and  inflicted,  by  the  same 
Wawand^Meana  and  in  such  and  the  same  Manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
AnJ  provided  also,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to 

5 to  reoeal  any  of  the  said  herein-before  mentioned  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  so  far  as 
rleo^r;  “tan repeal  the  Whole  or  any  Part  of  any  other  Act  or  Acts  ; and 
that  no  Matter  or  Thing  whatever  in  this  Act  contained  shall  revive  or  e 
revived  for  any  Period  or  Purpose  whatsoever,  any  Act  or  Acts,  or  any  Part  of  any  Act 
or  Acts,  which  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  have  expired,  or  whiet i by  any ^ Act 
a ^ named  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  have  been  repealed,  and  that  the 
Repeal  of  any  Act  or  Acts  herein-before  mentioned,  or  any  other  Matter  or  Ttnng  in 
contained  shall  not  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  repeal  or  annul  or  m 
X way  to  rffert  any  Indemnity  granted  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  or  Acts  so 

repealed.  ^ ^ ^ enacted>  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Person  having  in  his  Pos- 

session any  Paper  stamped  with  any  of  the  Duties  hereby  repealed,  and  not  made  use 
of  or  wh/mayat  any  Time  hereafter  have  in  his  Possession  any  Paper  stamped  fo 
denoting  the  Duties  by  this  Act  granted,  and  which  may  be  rendered  useless  by  re 
of  anv  Change  of  Dies  or  by  the  Operation  of  any  of  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  to 
bring^he  same  to  the  Head  Office  for  Stamps  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  r*^'f 

S at  any  Time  within  Six  Calendar  Months  next  after  the  said  Fifteenth  Day  of 
Vmtlmber  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six,  or  within  Six  Calendar  Month 
next  after  the  same  shall  bo  so  rendered  useless,  in  order  that  the  Stamps  thereon  may 
be  cancelled  and  allowed  ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  an 
Taxes  or  their  proper  Officers  to  cancel  and  allow  such  Stamps  accordingly,  and  to 
•temp  such  Pape*  or  any  Portion  thereof,  and  any  other  Paper  which  shall  be  brought 
for  that  Purpose,  with  Stomps  denoting  the  Duty  by  this  Act  granted  to  the  Amount 
or  Value  of  the  Stamps  so  to  be  cancelled  and  allowed  as  aforesaid,  after  deducti  g 
Amount  of  any  Discount  allowed  thereon.  . . 

s 35.  “ And  in  order  to  avoid  the  frequent  Use  of  divers  Terms  and  Expressions  m 
this  Act,  and  to  prevent  any  Misconstruction  of  the  Terms  and  Expressions  used 
therein,  be  it  enacted,  That  wherever  in  this  Act,  with  reference  to  any  Person, 
Matter  or  Thing,  any  Word  or  Words  is  or  are  used  importing  the  singular  Number 
or  the  Masculine  Gender  only,  yet  such  Word  or  Words  shall  be  understood  and  ron- 
strued  to  include  several  Persons  as  well  as  one  Person,  Females  as  well  » » 
Bodies  Politic  or  Corporate  as  well  as  Individuals,  and  several  Matters  or  Things  as 
well  as  one  Matter  *>r  Thing,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specially  provided,  or  there  i>e 
something  in  the  Subject  or  Context  repugnant  to  such  Construction. 

s.  36.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  may  be  amended,  altered,  or  repealed  by 
any  Act  or  Acts  to  tc  passed  in  this  present  Session  of  Parliament." 

M SCHEDULE  referred  to  in  this  Act. 

« SCHEDULE  (A.) 

« Containing  the  Duties  imposed  by  this  Act  on  Newspapers ; (that  is  to  say,) 
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« For  every  Sheet  or  other  Piece  of  Paper  whereon  any  Newspaper  shall 

be  printed  - - - - - * t ® ® * 

**  And  where  such  Sheet  or  Piece  of  Paper  shall  contain  on  One  Side 
thereof  a Superficies,  exclusive  of  the  Margin  of  the  Letter-press,  ex- 
ceeding One  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  Inches,  and  not  exceed- 
ing Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety -five  Inches,  the  additional 
Duty  of  - - - - - “ - - 0 0 0$ 

**  And  where  the  same  shall  contain  on  One  Side  thereof  a Superficies, 
exclusive  of  the  Margin  of  the  Letter-press,  exceeding  Two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  Inches,  the  additional  Duty  of  -001 

**  Provided  always,  that  any  Sheet  or  Piece  of  Paper  containing  on  One 
Side  thereof  a Superficies,  exclusive  of  the  Margin  of  the  Letter-press, 
not  exceeding  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  Inches,  which  shall  be 
published  with  and  as  a Supplement  to  any  Newspaper  chargeable  with 
any  of  the  Duties  aforesaid,  shall  be  chargeable  only  with  the  Duty  of  0 0 Oj 
“ And  the  following  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  Newspapers  charge- 
able with  the  said  Duties ; viz. 

« Any  Paper  containing  public  News,  Intelligence,  or  Occurrences 
printed  in  any  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  dispersed  and  made 
public : 

“ Also  any  Paper  printed  in  any  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  weekly 
or  ofitcner,  or  at  Intervals  not  exceeding  Twenty-six  Days,  containing 
only  or  principally  Advertisements : 

4‘  And  any  Paper  containing  any  public  News,  Intelligence,  or 
Occurrences,  or  any  Remarks  or  Observations  thereon,  printed  in  any 
Part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  Sale,  and  published  periodically  or 
in  Parts  or  Numbers  at  Intervals  not  exceeding  Twenty-six  Days 
between  the  Publication  of  any  Two  such  Papers,  Parts,  or  Numbers, 
where  any  of  the  said  Papers,  Parts,  or  Numbers  respectively  shall 
not  exceed  Two  Sheets  of  the  Dimensions  herein-after  specified, 

(exclusive  of  any  Cover  or  Blank  Leaf,  or  any  other  Leaf  upon  which 
any  Advertisement  or  other  Notice  shall  be  printed,)  or  shall  be  pub- 
lished for  Sale  for  a less  Sum  than  Sixpence,  exclusive  of  the  Duty 
by  this  Act  imposed  thereon  : Provided  always,  that  no  Quantity  of 
Paper  lew  than  a Quantity  equal  to  Twenty-one  Inches  in  Length 
and  Seventeen  Inches  in  Breadth,  in  whatever  Way  or  Form  the  same 
may  be  made  or  may  be  divided  into  Leaves,  or  in  whatever  Way  the 
same  may  be  printed,  shall,  with  reference  to  any  such  Paper,  Part, 
or  Number  as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a Sheet  of  PftPe^ 5 
« And  provided  also,  that  any  of  the  several  Papers  hcrein-betore  de- 
scribed shall  be  liable  to  the  Duties  by  this  Act  imposed^  thereon,  in 
whatever  Way  or  Form  the  same  may  be  printed  o*  folded,  or  divided 
into  Leaves  or  stitched,  and  whether  the  same  shall  be  folded,  divide  , 
or  stitched,  or  not 

« Exemptions. 


« Any  Paper  called  ‘ Police  Gazette,  or  Hue  and  Cry,’  published  m 
Great  Britain  by  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  in  Ireland  by 
the  Authority  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  __ 

« Daily  Accounts  or  Bills  of  Goods  imported  and  exported,  or 

or  Certificates  for  the  Delivery  of  Goods,  and  the  Weekly  Bills  of 
Mortality,  and  also  Papers  containing  any  Lists  of  Prices  Current,  or 
of  the  State  of  the  Markets,  or  any  Account  of  the  Arrival,  Sailing,  or 
other  Circumstances  relating  to  Merchant  Ships  or  V essels, ^ or  any 
other  Matter  wholly  of  a Commercial  Nature;  provided  such  Bills, 

Lists,  or  Accounts  do  not  contain  any  other  Matter  than  what  hatn 
been  usually  comprised  therein.”  # . , , 

The  printing  of  daily  newspapers  in  the  metropolis  is  a 
from  that  of  printing  books  and  jobs,  and  is  governed  by  i er 
and  regulations,  so  as  to  require  a separate  account  of  the  Pr0?ess.  ine 
routine  of  business  is  uniform  and  regular,  without  that  vane  ^ 
occurs  in  a book  house : the  qualifications  requisite  for  a C0™P  - 

a newspaper  are,  punctuality,  quickness  in  composing,  an  c e p » 
so  that  no  delay  may  take  place  from  the  deficiency  of  a y 
vidual. 
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As  the  Times  newspaper  is  one  of  the  largest  daily  papers  in  Europe, 
and  as  it  is  printed  in  a smaller  type,  and  contains  more  matter  than  any 
other,  it  consequently  requires  and  employs  more  people  to  prepare  it 
for  publication ; and  as  it  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
best  conducted  papers  for  the  arrangement  of  its  matter,  and  the  punc- 
tuality of  its  publication,  I have  selected  it  to  give  as  a specimen  of  the 
manner  of  printing  a daily  morning  newspaper  in  London. 

The  compositors  employed  to  compose  this  great  mass  of  intelligence 
day  by  day,  and  every  day  throughout  the  year,  Saturday  excepted, 
there  being  no  publication  on  Sundays,  are  seventy-five,  who  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes ; viz.,  the  night  or  news  hands,  and  the  advertise- 
ment hands.  The  first  class  consists  of  39,  who  are  divided  into  full 
hands,  14;  supernumeraries,  10;  assistants,  15;  to  these  may  be  added 
10  “ outsiders,"  who  fill  the  frames  of  absentees  in  cases  of  sickness,  or 
from  other  causes : they  are  not  considered  as  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blishment, inasmuch  as  they  hold  no  situation,  and  are  consequently  de- 
pendent upon  the  workmen.  The  advertisement  department  consists  of 
36  hands. 

As  it  is  desirable  not  to  have  to  distribute  letter  after  copy  is  taken, 
the  compositors  usually  put  their  letter  in  after  all  the  composing  is 
completed,  or  take  the  opportunity  when  waiting  for  copy,  to  be  ready 
for  the  evening,  or  else  they  attend  sooner  in  the  afternoon  than  the  usual 
hour,  for  that  purpose. 

The  full  hands  take  copy  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  precisely,  and 
go  on  without  regard  to  the  old  rule  of  first  work  and  finish,  and  the 
day’s  work  is  considered  to  be  completed  at  the  expiration  of  eleven 
hours,  five  o’clock  in  the  morning ; if  engaged  after  that  time  all  hands 
are  paid  by  the  hour,  the  printer  never  availing  himself  of  the  choice 
of  beginning  an  hour  later  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  preceding 
morning.  The  full  hands  are  expected  to  compose  two  galleys  each  per 
night,  and  all  over  lines  are  paid  for  extra,  even  though  they  are  com- 
posed within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  compositors. 

The  supernumeraries  are  expected  to  compose  one  galley  each  per 
night,  and  all  over  lines  are  paid  for  extra,  the  same  as  with  the  full 
hands. 

The  full  hands  have  each  three  pairs  of  cases  — Nonpareil,  Minion, 
and  Bourgeois ; and  as  the  most  advantageous  matter  is  generally  set  up 
in  the  smaller  type,  they  claim  the  benefit  of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
labour  of  putting  the  forms  to  the  machine. 

The  supernumeraries  and  assistants  take  copy  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  continue  to  work  till  all  is  composed,  and  should  there  be 
any  standing  still  for  want  of  copy,  they  are  allowed  at  the  rate  of  a 
quarter  of  a galley  per  hour  for  all  the  time  they  may  have  lost  during 
the  night.  The  assistants  have  no  stated  salary,  but  are  paid  by  the 
galley,  and  share  the  same  advantages  as  the  supernumeraries,  no  dis- 
tinction being  made  in  the  giving  out  of  the  copy. 

The  compositors  in  the  news  department  have  the  privilege  of  com- 
posing a considerable  quantity  of  extra  or  “ back  ” matter  to  enable  the 
printer  to  have  at  all  times  a resource  in  case  of  accident.  This  extra 
copy  is  given  out  and  divided  into  half  galley  shares,  and  taken  in  ro- 
tation, thus  preventing  monopoly  or  favouritism. 

As  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  letter  in  use,  the  division  of  which 
for  distribution  would  occasion  loss  of  time,  and  frequent  disputes,  the 
companionship  pay  a man  to  lay  up  the  forms,  mark  the  letter  off  for 
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each  individual,  and  distribute  the  useless  heads.  He  is  also  answerable 
for  the  clearance  of  the  boards. 

Each  compositor  has  a number  attached  to  his  frame,  and  when  he 
takes  copy,  his  number  is  placed  on  the  back  of  tlie  copy,  so  that  each 
man’s  matter  is  immediately  identified,  and  in  case  of  a foul  proof,  or  an 
out  that  will  occasion  much  trouble,  it  is  immediately  handed  to  hina  who 
composed  it  without  further  inquiry,  which  prevents  exposure  and  an- 
noyance to  the  individual.  The  copy  is  also  marked  with  progressive 
numbers,  which  prevents  confusion  by  enabling  the  compositor  to  know 
with  certainty,  whom  he  follows  in  his  composing,  and  to  empty  his  stick 
in  the  proper  galley  so  as  to  join  the  preceding  matter.  „ 

As  the  matter  is  composed  it  is  taken,  a galley  at  a time,  by  the  printer, 
and  made  up  into  columns ; a proof  of  the  column  is  then  pulled  upon  the 
galley  by  one  of  the  compositors,  who  all  take  it  in  turn  ; it  is  then  given 
to  the  reader ; after  being  attentively  read  and  corrected,  it  is  returned 
to  the  compositors  to  make  the  corrections,  who  take  it  in  turn,  two  an 
two ; the  column  is  divided  into  four,  the  first  compositor  takes  the  rs 
and  third  parts,  and  the  second  takes  the  second  and  fourth  parts,  an 
he  who  is  the  last  in  making  his  corrections,  pulls  a second  proof,  whic 
is  carefully  revised,  and  when  the  revise  is  corrected  the  matter  is  rea  y 
for  the  paper.  It  thus  goes  on  column  after  column,  till  the  w o e 
paper  is  composed,  when  it  often  occurs  that  the  arrival  of  foreign  inte  - 
ligence  increases  the  quantity  considerably ; matter  of  less  immedia  e 
interest  is,  in  this  instance,  taken  away,  and  kept  as  back  matter  or  a 
future  day,  to  make  room  for  the  latest  intelligence. 

If  the  first  compositor  has  six  or  more  lines  to  compose  of  c0Py  ® 
he  has  in  hand,  he  must  give  it  up,  and  begin  to  correct  imme  1a  e ) , 
but  if  he  has  less  than  six  lines  of  copy  in  hand,  he  finishes  it  e ore  e 
commences  correcting;  this  regulation  is  adopted  to  prevent  any  in  er- 
ruption  or  delay  in  the  progress  of  getting  the  paper  out. 

The  full  hands  take  it  in  turn  to  correct  the  revises,  lock  up  the 
forms,  and  take  them  to  the  machines  to  be  worked  off. 

The  advertisement  department  is  not  regulated  after  the  same  mann 
as  the  news  department,  there  being  no  distinction  of  gra  es,  nor  y 
fixed  salaries,  nor  is  there  any  precise  time  of  commencing  wor  » 
uncertainty  as  jto  the  time  of  advertisements  being  received  at  e o 
rendering  it  an  impossibility  to  appoint  any  regular  hour  tor  eginmng. 
The  compositors  are  paid  by  the  galley,  not  according  to  the  scale  ot 
prices  fixed  for  morning  papers,  but  more  after  the  scale  o . & 
papers.  The  method  adopted  in  this  part  of  the  establishment  in  taking 
copy  is  the  same  as  in  other  offices,  the  first  out  of  copy  taking  rs  > 
so  on,  and  as  the  compositors  come  out  of  copy  their  numbers  are  P 
on  a slate,  which  prevents  disputes  or  confusion.  1 he  composi  or 
his  copy  by  putting  his  initials  at  the  back  of  it ; so  that  1 a y g 
error  be  committed,  and  remain  uncorrected,  a wrong  num  er  in  a - 
ference,  for  instance,  it  can  immediately  be  ascertained  w oco  p 
it,  and  either  the  reader  or  the  compositor  is  held  responsible  tor  tlve 
advertisement  duty,  the  proof  deciding  which  is  to  pay  the  n g 

llSThe  salary  of  a full  hand  is  11.  8s.  per  week,  but  the  average  earnings 
are  3 l. 12 s.  6d. ; the  salary  of  a supernumerary  is  1/. 8*. ' Pff X AtSs  are 
average  earnings  are  3/. ; it  often  happens  that  much  ig 
written,  but  the  above  may  be  taken  as  a fair  average. 

The  whole  establishment  of  the  Times  newspaper,  1"cludin8  ,„h£"’ 
reporters,  compositors,  readers,  engineer,  overseers  o > 
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persons  to  lay  on,  and  to  take  off,  clerks,  &c.  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  persons. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  Stamps  issued  to  four  of  the  principal 
London  morning  newspapers  in  1838  and  1839,  and  also  the  amount  of 
advertisement  duty  paid  by  the  said  papers  in  each  of  the  years  1837, 
1838,  and  1839,  from  official  returns. 


Number  of  Stamps  issued. 


1838. 

1839. 

The  Times  - 

Morning  Herald  - 
Morning  Chronicle  - 
Morning  Post  - 

3.355.000 

2.078.000 
2,200,000 

797,000 

3.650.000 

1.925.000 

2.075.000 
875,500 

Amount  of  Money  paid  by  each  Newspaper  for  Advertisement  Duty, 


1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

The  Times 

Morning  Herald  - 
Morning  Chronicle 
Morning  Post 

£ s,  d, 

8,817  16  6 
5,217  12  0 
4,047  3 0 
2,980  19  0 

£ s.  d, 

9,600  12  0 
4,263  0 0 
4,079  11  0 
2,713  11  6 

£ s,  d, 

11,238  3 0 
4,796  9 6 
4,619  0 6 
3,191  9 6 

Number  of  Newspapers  published  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
November , 1840. 

ENGLAND. 

London, — Daily,  6 morning,  5 evening;  twice  a week,  3,  including 
London  Gazette ; three  times  a week,  4 ; weekly,  Monday,  2 ; Tuesday, 
3 ; Wednesday,  4 ; Thursday,  2 ; Friday,  1 ; Saturday,  8 ; Sunday,  27 ; 
tenth  of  every  month,  1 ; first  and  fifteenth  of  every  month,  1.  Total,  67. 

Country, — Bedfordshire,  1 ; Berkshire,  4;  Buckinghamshire,  3 ; Cam- 
bridgeshire, 3 ; Cheshire,  6 ; Cornwall,  5 ; Cumberland,  4 ; Derbyshire, 
4;  Devonshire,  12;  Dorsetshire,  3;  Durham,  5;  Essex,  5;  Gloucester- 
shire, 8;  Hampshire,  4;  Herefordshire,  2;  Hertfordshire,  2;  Kent,  13; 
Lancashire,  26 ; Leicestershire,  4 ; Lincolnshire,  5 ; Monmouthshire,  2 ; 
Norfolk,  2 ; Northamptonshire,  2 ; Northumberland,  6 ; Nottinghamshire, 
3 ; Oxfordshire,  4 ; Shropshire,  6 ; Somersetshire,  14 ; Staffordshire,  5 ; 
Suffolk,  5 ; Surrey,  there  are  no  papers  printed  in  this  county,  but  there 
are  3 circulated  by  agents ; Sussex,  6 ; Warwickshire,  9 ; Westmore- 
land, 2 ; Wiltshire,  5 ; Worcestershire,  5 ; Yorkshire,  28 ; Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  2.  Total,  228. 

Wales, — 9. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh, — Twice  a week,  6 ; three  times  a week,  2 ; weekly,  6. 
Total,  14. 

Aberdeen,  4;  Ayr,  3;  Dumfries,  3;  Dundee,  3;  Elgin,  1;  Fife,  2; 
Glasgow,  1 1 ; Greenock,  2 ; Inverness,  3 ; John  O’Groat’s  Journal,  1 ; 
Kelso,  2 ; Kilmarnock,  1 ; Montrose,  1 ; Paisley,  1 ; -Perth,  4 ; Stirling, 
2.  Total,  44. 
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IRELAND. 

Dublin . — Daily,  S ; twice  a week,  2 ; three  times  a week,  6 ; weekly, 
8.  Total,  19. 

Athlone,  1 ; Ballyshannon,  1 ; Belfast,  6 ; Carlow,  1 ; Clare,  1 ; 'Clon- 
mel, 1 ; Connaught,  1 ; Cork,  S ; Downpatrick,  1 ; Drogheda,  2 ; Ennis- 
killen, 2 ; Fermanagh,  1 ; Galway,  1 ; Kerry,  2 ; Kilkenny,  2 ; Leinster, 
2 ; Limerick,  3 ; Londonderry,  3 ; Mayo,  2 ; Munster,  1 ; Nenagh,  1 ; 
Newry,  2 ; Roscommon,  2 ; Sligo,  2 ; Tipperary,  2 ; Tuam,  1 ; Ulster, 
1 ; Waterford,  4 ; Westmeath,  1 ; Wexford,  2.  Total,  55. 


BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

Guernsey,  3 ; Jersey,  7 ; Isle  of  Man,  4.  Total,  14. 

ABSTRACT. 

England : — 

London  . . . 

Country  .... 

Wales  .... 

Scotland  : — 

Edinburgh  .... 
Other  parts  of  Scotland  . 

Ireland : — 

Dublin  ...» 

Other  parts  of  Ireland 

British  Islands 

Total 


. 67 

. 228 
. 9 

304 

. 14 

. 44 

58 

. 19 

. 55 

74 

14 

. 450 


Newtpaper  Pottage.  — 3 & 4 Viet.  c.  96.  “ An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Duties 
of  Portage.” 

s.  I.  *•  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  Advice  and  Consent,  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  all  Letters  and 
Newspapers  and  other  printed  Papers,  which  shall  be  posted  in  any  Town  or  Place 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  shall  be  brought  from  Parts  beyond  the  Seas  to  any 
Port  or  Place  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  shall  be  sent  by  the  Post  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Places  beyond  the  Seas,  or  between  any  of  the  other  Places 
herein-after  mentioned,  or  shall  pass  through  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  several  Regulations  and  Rates  herein-after  contained.”  , . 

s.  12.  « And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  Letters  posted  in  any  Town  or  Place  within  the 
United  Kingdom  shall,  if  written  on  stamped  Paper  or  enclosed  in  stamped  Covers,  or 
having  a Stamp  or  Stamps  affixed  thereto,  and  all  printed  Votes  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  all  Newspapers  which  shall  be  liable  to  Postage  under 
this  Act,  shall,  if  posted  in  any  Town  or  Place  within  the  United  Kingdom  and  en- 
closed in  stamped  Covers,  or  having  a Stamp  or  Stamps  affixed  thereto,  (the  Stamp  or 
Stamps  in  every  such  Case  being  affixed  or  appearing  on  the  Outside,  and  of  the  Value 
or  Amount  herein-after  expressed  and  specially  provided  under  the  Authority  of  this 
Act  or  of  the  said  recited  Act,  [2&  3 Viet.  c.  52.]  and  if  the  Stamp  shall  not  have  been 
used  before,)  pass  by  the  Post  free  of  Postage,  as  herein-after  mentioned.” 

“ And  on  all  such  printed  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament  and  Newspapers 
the  Stamp  or  Stamps  shall  be  equal  in  Value  or  Amount  to  the  Rates  of  Postage 
to  which  such  Votes  or  Proceedings  or  Newspapers  would  have  been  liable 
under  this  Act : . , , 

“ And  that  in  all  Cases  in  which  the  same  shall  be  necessary,  m order  to  place  on 
any  such  Letters,  printed  Votes  or  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  Newspapers, 
the  full  Amount  of  Stamps  hereby  required  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  affixed 
thereto  such  a Number  of  Adhesive  Stamps  as  alone  or  m Combination  with 
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the  Stamp  on  such  Letters  or  Packets,  or  on  the  Envelope  or  Cover  thereof, 
will  be  equal  in  Amount  to  the  Rate  of  Postage  to  which  such  Letters,  printed 
Votes  or  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  Newspapers  would  be  liable  under 
this  Act. 

s.  13.  >(  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  all  Cases  in  which  Letters  posted  in  and  addressed 
to  Places  within  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  posted  without  any  Stamp  thereon,  and 
without  the  Postage  being  pre-paid,  there  shall  be  charged  on  such  Letters  a Postage 
of  Double  the  Amount  to  which  such  Letters  would  otherwise  be  liable  under  this 
Act ; and  in  all  Cases  in  which  printed  Votes  or  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  or  News- 
papers  liable  to  Postage  under  this  Act,  shall  be  posted  without  any  Stamp  thereon, 
there  shall  be  charged  on  such  Votes  and  Proceedings  or  Newspapers  the  Postage  to 
which  the  same  would  be  liable  under  this  Act.” 

s.  1 6.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  all  Cases  in  which  any  Votes  or  Proceedings  of 
Parliament,  Newspapers,  addressed  to  Places  within  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be 
posted,  having  thereon  or  affixed  thereto  any  Stamp  or  Stamps  the  Value  or  Amount 
of  which  shall  be  less  than  the  Rate  of  Postage  to  which  such  Votes  or  Proceedings  or 
Newspapers  would  be  liable  under  this  Act,  there  shall  be  charged  on  such  Votes  or 
Proceedings  or  Newspapers  a Postage  equal  to  the  Amount  of  the  Difference  between 
the  Value  of  such  Stamp  or  Stamps  and  the  Postage  to  which  such  Votes  or  Proceed- 
ings or  Newspapers  would  be  liable  as  aforesaid. 

s.  17.  “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  in  all  Cases  be  optional 
with  the  Parties  sending  any  Letters,  printed  Votes  or  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  or 
Newspapers,  by  the  Post,  to  forward  the  same  free  of  Postage  by  means  of  a proper 
Stamp  or  Stamps  thereon  or  affixed  thereto  in  manner  herein-before  provided,  or  to 
forward  the  same  in  like  Manner  as  the  same  might  otherwise  have  been  forwarded 
under  this  Act ; but  nevertheless,  in  case  any  Letters,  printed  Votes  or  Proceedings  of 
Parliament,  or  Newspapers,  addressed  to  Places  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  have 
thereon  or  affixed  thereto  any  Stamp  or  Stamps  being  less  in  Amount  or  Value  than 
the  Rates  of  Postage  to  which  such  Letters,  or  such  Votes  or  Proceedings,  or  News- 
papers, would  be  liable  under  this  Act,  such  Letters,  printed  Votes  or  Proceedings  of 
Parliament,  or  Newspapers,  if  the  Postage  thereon  be  required  by  the  Postmaster 
General  under  the  Provisions  of  this  Act  to  be  paid  when  posted,  shall  not  in  any  Case 
be  forwarded  by  the  Post,  but  shall,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  be  returned  to  the 
Senders  thereof  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office ; and  if  the  Postage  on  such  Letters, 
printed  Votes  or  Proceedings,  or  Newspapers,  be  not  so  required  to  be  paid  when 
posted,  the  same  may  be  forwarded  charged  with  such  Postage  as  if  no  Stamp  had  been 
thereon  or  affixed  thereto.” 

s.  32.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Foreign  Postage  marked  on  any  Letter  or 
Newspaper,  or  other  printed  Paper  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  in  till 
Courts  of  Justice  and  other  Places  be  received  as  conclusive  Evidence  of  the  Amount 
of  Foreign  Postage  payable  in  respect  of  such  Letter,  Newspaper,  or  other  printed 
Paper,  in  addition  to  the  British  Postage ; and  such  Foreign  Postage  shall  be  recover- 
able within  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Her  Majesty’s  Dominions  as  Postage  due 
to  Her  Majesty.” 

s.  36.  “ And  for  encouraging  Masters  of  Vessels,  not  being  Post  Office  Packets,  to 
undertake  the  Conveyance  of  Letters ; be  it  enacted,  That  the  Postmaster  General  may 
allow  to  Masters  of  Vessels,  on  Letters  and  Newspapers  conveyed  by  them  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Post  Office  between  Places  within  the  United  Kingdom,  a Sum  not  ex- 
ceeding Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  for  each  and  every  Number  of  One  hundred  of 
such  Letters  and  Newspapers,  and  for  any  less  Number  in  the  like  Proportion,  and 
may  allow  to  the  Masters  of  Vessels  bound  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  East 
Indies  a Sum  not  exceeding  One  Penny  for  each  Letter  and  One  Halfpenny  for  each 
Newspaper  conveyed  by  them  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Post  Office,  and  may  allow  to  the 
Masters  of  all  other  Vessels  a Sum  not  exceeding  Two-pence  for  each  Letter  conveyed 
by  them  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Post  Office  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Places  beyond 
Sea,  and  may  allow  to  the  Masters  of  all  Vessels  not  exceeding  Two-pence  for  each 
Letter  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom,  which  they  shall  deliver  at  the  Post  Office 
at  the  first  Port  at  which  they  touch  or  arrive,  or  with  which  they  communicate,  (all 
which  Gratuities  may  be  paid  at  such  Times  and  Places,  and  under  all  such  Regula- 
tions and  Restrictions,  as  the  Postmaster  General  shall  in  his  Discretion  think  fit) ; 
and  every  Master  of  a Vessel  outward-bound  shall  receive  on  board  his  Vessel  every 
Post  Letter  Bag  tendered  to  him  for  Conveyance,  and  having  received  the  same  shall 
deliver  it,  on  his  Arrival  at  the  Port  or  Place  of  his  Destination,  without  Delay ; and 
every  Master  of  a Vessel  inward-bound  shall  cause  all  Letters  on  board  his  Vessel 
(except  those  belonging  to  the  Owners  of  the  Vessel,  or  of  the  Goods  on  board,  which 
do  not  exceed  the  prescribed  Weights,)  to  be  collected  and  enclosed  in  some  Bag  or 
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other  Envelope,  and  to  be  sealed  with  his  Seal,  and  to  be  addressed  to  any  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Deputy  Postmasters,  that  they  may  be  in  readiness  to  send  on  shore  by  his 
own  Boat,  or  by  the  Pilot  Boat,  or  by  any  other  safe  or  convenient  Means,  in  order 
that  the  same  may  be  delivered  at  the  first  regular  Post  Office  which  can  be  commu* 
nicated  with,  and  at  the  regular  Port  or  Place  where  the  Vessel  shall  report,  shall  sign 
a Declaration  in  the  Presence  of  the  Person  authorized  by  the  Postmaster  General  at 
such  Port  or  Place,  who  shall  also  sign  the  same.” 

s.  42.  « And  be  it  enacted,  That  printed  Newspapers  may  be  sent  free  of  Postage,  or 
liable  to  Postage  according  to  the  Regulations  and  Rates  herein-after  set  forth  j (that  is 
to  say,) 

Printed  British  Newspapers, 

By  the  Post,  from  one  Town  or  Place  to  another,  within  the  United  Kingdom 
(except  by  private  Ships),  free  : 

By  the  Post  of  a Post  Town,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  addressed  to  a Person 
within  the  Limits  of  that  Place  or  its  Suburbs,  One  Penny  each : 

Between  Places  within  the  United  Kingdom  by  private  Ships,  One  Penny  each : 

Between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Her  Majesty’s  Colonies,  as  follows : 

By  Packet  Boats  to  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  Colonies  and  Possessions  beyond  the 
Seas,  (including  the  East  Indies,  by  Packet  Boats  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
v id  Syria  or  Egypt,')  free : 

By  private  Ships,  One  Penny  each. 

Printed  Colonial  Newspapers, 

Brought  from  the  Colonies  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  Packet  Boats,  (including 
Newspapers  from  the  East  Indies,  by  Her  Majesty’s  Mediterranean  Packet 
Boats,)  whether  directed  to  a Place  within  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  any  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Colonies  beyond  the  Seas,  to  be  forwarded  from  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Packet  Boats,  free : # 

Brought  from  the  Colonies  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  private  Ships,  addressed  to 
Places  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  delivered  by  the  Master  at  the  Post 
Office,  One  Penny  each  : . , 

Sent  by  Packet  Boat  through  the  United  Kingdom  to  a Foreign  State,  (subject  to 
the  Consent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,)  free  : 

Newspapers  between  Foreign  Countries  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  follows  : 
Printed  British  Newspapers, 

Sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  Foreign  Port,  either  by  Packet  Boats  or 
private  Ships,  Two-pence  each : . - 

When  British  Newspapers  are  allowed  to  pass  by  Post  in  a Foreign  Country  ree, 
then  British  Newspapers  addressed  to  such  Foreign  Country  may  be  transmitted 
to  any  Foreign  Port  by  Packet  Boats,  free  : 

If  transmitted  by  private  Ships,  One  Penny  each. 


Printed  Foreign  Newspapers, 

Brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  Packet  Boats  or  Private  Ships,  Two-pence 
each : 

If  British  Newspapers  are  allowed  to  pass  by  Post  free  m a Foreign  Country, 
Newspapers  printed  in  that  Country  brought  by  Packet  Boat  to  the  Um  e 
Kingdom,  free : 

If  brought  by  private  Vessels,  One  Penny  each : , . 

Foreign  Newspapers  sent  by  Packet  Boat  through  the  United  Kingdom  o 
Colonies  (subject  to  the  Consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty  s rea- 
sury),  fT6€«  j 

s.  43.  “ And  be*  it  enacted,  That  although  Newspapers  may  be  sent  bythePost,  and 
thereupon  subject  to  the  Rate  of  Postage  set  forth  in  the  above  Table,  it  shall  not  De 
compulsory  to  send  them  by  Post.  . „ 

s.  44.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  printed  Paper,  whether  Newspaper  or  Votes 
and  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  or  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  shall  be  sent  by  the 
Post,  either  free  or  at  the  aforesaid  Rates  of  Postage,  unless  the  following  Conditions 
shall  be  observed : , 

First,  It  shall  be  sent  without  a Cover,  or  in  a Cover  open  at  the  Sides 
Second,  There  shall  be  no  Word  or  Communication  printed  on  the  I aper  aner  its 
Publication,  or  upon  the  Cover  thereof,  nor  any  Writing  or  Mar  P 
upon  the  Cover  of  it,  except  the  Name  and  Address  of  the  Person 
Third,  There  shall  be  no  Paper  or  Thing  enclosed  in  or  with  any  such  raper. 
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Fourth,  The  said  printed  Papers  shall  be  put  into  the  Post  Office  at  such  Hours 
in  the  Day,  and  under  all  such  Regulations,  as  the  Postmaster  General  may 
appoint,  including  therein  the  Payment  of  Postage  on  such  as  are  going  out  of 
the  United  Kingdom  when  put  into  the  Post  Office,  if  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  so  require. 

Fifth,  All  Foreign  Newspapers  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  under  this  Act 
are  to  be  printed  in  the  Language  of  the  Country  from  which  they  shall  have 
been  forwarded,  unless  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall  in 
any  Case  direct  that  any  Foreign  Newspapers  shall  be  exempted  from  the  Re- 
striction hereby  imposed. 

8.  45.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Postmaster  General  may  examine  any  printed 
Paper  or  any  Packet  which  shall  be  sent  by  the  Post,  without  a Cover  or  in  a Cover 
open  at  the  Sides,  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  is  oontrary  in  any  respect  to  the  Con- 
ditions hereby  required  to  be  observed,  or  to  any  Regulations  which  the  Postmaster 
General,  with  the  Consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  may  from 
Time  to  Time  make  in  respect  of  any  Paper  or  Packet  of  such  a Description,  and  also, 
in  the  Case  of  Newspapers,  to  ascertain  in  what  Language  the  Newspapers  brought  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  any  Foreign  Country  shall  be  printed  and  published  ; and 
also  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  Newspapers  printed  and  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (excepting  those  printed  in  Guernsey,  Jersey , Alderney , Sark , or  Man,  which, 
for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  are  to  be  considered  as  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom)  are 
duly  stamped ; and  in  case  any  one  of  the  required  Conditions  has  not  been  fulfilled, 
the  whole  of  every  such  Paper  or  Packet  shall  be  charged  with  Treble  the  Duty  of 
Postage  to  which  it  would  have  been  liable  as  a Letter,  except  as  to  Foreign  News- 
papers not  printed  in  the  Language  of  the  Country  from  which  they  shall  have  been 
forwarded,  which  shall  be  charged  with  full  Postage  as  Letters ; and  as  to  every  such 
printed  Paper  going  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Postmaster  General  may  either 
detain  the  Paper  or  forward  the  same  by  the  Post,  charged  with  Treble  the  Duty  of 
Postage  to  which  it  would  have  been  liable  as  a Letter ; and  in  case  a Newspaper 
printed  in  the  United  Kingdom  (except  as  aforesaid),  and  transmitted  by  the  Post  under 
this  Act,  shall  appear  not  to  have  been  duly  stamped,  the  same  shall  be  stopped  and 
sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes. 

s.  46.  “ And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  all  Cases  in  which  a Question  shall  arise  whether 
a printed  Paper  is  entitled  to  the  Privilege  of  a Newspaper  or  other  printed  Paper 
hereby  privileged,  so  far  as  respects  the  Transmission  thereof  by  the  Post  under  the 
Post  Office  Acts,  the  Question  shall  be  referred  to  the  Determination  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  whose  Decision,  with  the  Concurrence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be 
final. 

s.  47.  “ And  for  providing  for  the  Transmission  of  Newspapers  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Foreign  Countries  free  of  Postage,  when  satisfactory  Proof  shall  be  laid 
before  the  Postmaster  General  that  British  Newspapers  addressed  either  to  a Person  or 
to  a Place  within  a Foreign  Country,  and  also  that  Newspapers  addressed  to  a Person 
or  a Place  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  such  Foreign  Country,  are  respectively  allowed 
to  pass  by  the  Post  within  that  Country  free  of  Postage ; be  it  enacted,  That  the  Post- 
master General  may,  with  the  Consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury, 
transmit  by  the  Post  British  Newspapers  addressed  to  a Person  or  to  a Place  in  such 
Foreign  Country  from  the  United  Kingdom,  to  any  Port  out  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
other  than  Her  Majesty's  Colonies  and  Possessions,  free  from  Postage ; and  he  may,  with 
the  like  Consent,  receive  from  such  Foreign  Country  Foreign  Newspapers  free  from  Post- 
age, or  he  may,  with  the  like  Consent,  charge  for  every  Newspaper  transmitted  to  or  re- 
ceived from  a Foreign  Country  a Rate  of  Postage  which  he  may  consider  equivalent  to  the 
Rates  of  Postage  payable  in  that  Country  on  Newspapers  either  transmitted  from  or 
received  in  that  Country,  but  in  all  Cases,  whether  the  Newspaper  be  transmitted  free 
or  otherwise,  subject  to  a Sea  Postage  of  One  Penny,  payable  on  the  Newspaper  being 
put  into  the  Post  Office,  for  every  Newspaper  delivered  at  the  Post  Office  to  be  con- 
veyed by  Vessels  not  being  Post  Office  Packets,  and  also  to  a like  Postage  for  every 
Newspaper  received  by  Vessels  not  Post  Office  Packets  addressed  to  a Person  or  to  a 
Place  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

s.  48.  «*  And  whereas  by  reason  of  the  Postage  which  may  be  charged  on  Newspapers 
in  Foreign  Countries,  or  from  other  Circumstances,  it  may  be  expedient  again  to  impose 
the  Rates  of  Two-pence  on  Newspapers ; be  it  enacted,  That  the  Postmaster  General, 
with  the  Consent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  may  again  charge  and  demand  the  said 
respective  Rates  of  Two-pence  on  Newspapers  received  from  and  sent  to  any  Foreign 
Country. 

s.  49.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Postmaster  General,  with  the  Consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  may  allow  Colonial  Newspapers  to  pass  by 
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the  Post  between  Places  within  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  Colonies,  or  by  Packet  Boat  or 
private  Ship,  from  one  Colony  to  another  Colony,  whether  through  the  United  King- 
dom or  not ; and  also  allow  Foreign  Newspapers  to  pass  through  the  United  Kingdom 
either  to  Her  Majesty’s  Colonies  or  from  one  Foreign  Country  to  another  Foreign 
Country,  by  Packet  Boat  or  private  Ship ; and  also  allow  Britiah  Newspapers  to  be 
sent  to  the  Colonies  through  a Foreign  Country,  and  Colonial  Newspapers  to  be  sent 
through  a Foreign  Country  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  through  the  United  Kingdom 
to  a Foreign  Country,  free  of  Postage,  or  subject  to  such  Rates  of  Postage  and  under 
all  such  Regulations  and  Restrictions  as  the  Postmaster  General,  with  such  Consent  as 
aforesaid,  may  think  lit 

s.  50.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  Britiah  Newspaper  sent  by  the  Post  to  Places 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  in  all  Cases  be  put  into  a Post  Office  or  Receiving 
Office  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  Seven  Days  next  after  the  Day  on  which  the 
same  shall  be  published,  the  Day  of  Publication  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Date  of  such 
Paper ; and  in  case  a Paper  shall  be  put  into  a Post  Office  after  the  Expiration  of  such 
Seven  Days,  the  Postmaster  General  may  either  detain  the  Paper,  or  forward  it  by 
Post  charged  with  full  Postage  as  a Letter. 

s.  51 . “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  case  any  Person  to  whom  a printed  Newspaper 
brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  directed  shall  have  removed  from  the  Place 
to  which  it  shall  be  directed,  before  the  Delivery  thereof  at  that  Place,  it  may  (pro- 
vided it  shall  not  have  been  opened)  be  re-directed  and  forwarded  by  Post  to  such 
Person  at  any  other  Place  within  the  United  Kingdom  free  of  Charge  for  such  extra 
Conveyance ; but  if  the  Newspaper  shall  have  been  opened,  it  shall  be  charged  with  the 
same  Rate  as  if  it  were  a Letter  from  the  Place  of  Re-direction  to  the  Place  at  which 
it  shall  be  ultimately  delivered. 

s.  52.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Postmaster  General  may  allow  the  Masters  of 
Vessels,  other  than  Packet  Boats,  a Sum  not  exceeding  One  Penny  on  every  printed 
Newspaper,  Foreign  or  Colonial,  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  a Port  or 
Place  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  delivered  by  them  at  the  Post  Office  of  the  Post 
Town  at  which  they  shall  touch  or  arrive,  and  a Sum  not  exceeding  One  Penny  on 
every  printed  Newspaper  conveyed  by  them  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Post  Office  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  any  Port  or  Place  out  of  the  same,  in  respect  of  which  no  Gratuity 
is  herein-befbre  authorized  to  be  allowed." 

s.  57.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Postmaster  General  may  at  any  Time  hereafter 
charge,  for  the  Use  of  Her  Majesty,  on  all  Letters,  Newspapers,  and  other  printed 
Papers  sent  by  the  Post,  on  which  the  Postage  shall  not  be  pre-paid,  and  which  shall 
not  be  duly  and  properly  stamped,  and  also  on  all  Letters  sent  by  the  Post  without 
being  duly  and  properly  stamped,  although  the  Postage  thereon  shall  be  wholly  or  in 
part  pre-paid,  such  higher  Rates  of  Postage  than  would  otherwise  by  Law  be  payable 
on  such  Letters,  Newspapers,  or  other  printed  Papers  as  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury  by  Warrant  under  their  Hands  shall  from  Time  to  Time  deem 
expedient,  and  may  also  remit  any  of  the  Rates  of  Britiah  Postage  or  Inland  Postage 
for  the  Time  being  payable  by  Law  on  the  Transmission  of  Post  Letters,  Newspapers, 
or  other  printed  Papers,  to  such  Extent  as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  Time 
to  Time  direct. 

».  58.  “ And  whereas  Communications  may  from  Time  to  Time  be  opened  with 
Foreign  Post  Offices,  which  may  render  an  Alteration  in  the  Rates  of  Postage  ex- 
pedient ; be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury  from  Time  to  Time,  and  at  any  Time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  War- 
rant under  their  Hands,  to  alter  and  fix  any  of  the  Rates  of  Britiah  Postage  or  Inland 
Postage  payable  by  Law  on  the  Transmission  by  the  Post  of  Foreign  or  Colonial 
Letters  or  Newspapers,  or  of  any  other  printed  Papers,  and  to  subject  the  same  to 
Rates  of  Postage  according  to  the  Weight  thereof,  and  a Scale  of  Weight  to  be  con- 
tained in  such  Warrant,  and  from  Time  to  Time,  by  Warrant  as  aforesaid,  to  alter  or 
repeal  any  such  altered  Rates,  and  make  and  establish  any  new  or  other  Rates  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  from  Time  to  Time,  by  Warrant  as  aforesaid,  to  appoint  at  what  Time  the 
Rates  which  may  be  payable  are  to  be  paid,  and  the  Power  hereby  given  to  alter  and 
fix  Rates  of  Postage  shall  extend  to  any  Increase  or  Reduction,  or  Remission  of 
Postage. 

s.  59.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Rates  of  Postage  from  Time  to  Time  to  become 
payable  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  Warrant  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  under  this  Act,  shall  be  charged  by  and  be  paid  to  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster 
General,  for  the  Use  of  Her  Majesty,  on  all  Post  Letters,  Newspapers  or  other  printed 
Papers  to  which  such  Warrant  shall  extend ; and  that  in  all  Cases  in  which  any  Rates 
of  Postage  shall  be  made  payable  under  any  such  Warrant,  every  such  Warrant  shall  be 
published  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  shall,  within  Fourteen  Days  after  making  the 
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same,  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  (if  then  sitting),  or  otherwise  within 
Fourteen  Days  after  Parliament  shall  reassemble ; provided  that  any  Rates  made  pay- 
able by  any  such  Warrant  may  be  demanded  and  taken  immediately  after  they  shall 
have  been  so  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  although  the  same  shall  not  then  have 
been  laid  before  Parliament. 

s.  60.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  all  Cases  in  which  the  Postage  of  any  unstamped 
Letter  shall  not  have  been  paid  by  the  Sender,  it  shall  be  paid  by  the  Person  to  whom 
the  Letter  is  addressed  on  the  Delivery  thereof  to  him  ; but  if  the  Letter  be  refused,  or 
the  Party  to  whom  it  is  addressed  shall  be  dead,  or  cannot  be  found,  the  Writer  or 
Sender  shall  pay  the  Postage ; and  this  Enactment  shall  apply  to  every  Packet,  News- 
paper and  Thing  whatsoever  chargeable  with  Postage  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
Post. 

s.  61.  “ And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Mqesty's  Treasury  to  make  any  Reduction  or  Increase  or  Alteration  they  may  consider 
expedient  in  the  Gratuities  allowed  by  this  Act  to  Masters  of  Vessels  for  Letters  and 
Newspapers  conveyed  by  them  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Post  Office,  or  delivered  by  them 
to  the  Post  Office,  and  to  allow  and  authorize  such  Gratuities  for  the  Conveyance  of 
Letters  and  Newspapers  to  Masters  of  Vessels  passing  to  or  from  or  between  any  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Colonies  or  Possessions  beyond  the  Seas,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  also 
to  allow  and  authorize  any  Gratuities  to  be  paid  to  Pilots,  Seamen,  or  others  on  the 
Letters  and  Newspapers  they  may  bring  to  any  Post  Office  from  any  Vessels.” 

s.  71.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  following  Terms  and  Expressions,  whenever 
used  in  this  or  any  other  Post  Office  Act,  shall  have  the  several  Interpretations  herein- 
after respectively  set  forth,  unless  such  Interpretations  are  repugnant  to  the  Subject  or 
inconsistent  with  the  Context  of  the  Provisions  in  which  they  may  be  found ; (that  is 
to  say,)  the  Term  “ British  Newspapers  ” shall  mean  Newspapers  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom  liable  to  the  Stamp  Duties  and  duly  stamped,  and  also 
Newspapers  printed  in  the  Islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney , Sark,  or  Man,  although 
not  liable  to  Stamp  Duties ; and  the  Term  44  inward-bound  ” shall  be  held  to  include 
Vessels  bound  as  well  to  any  Port  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  any  Port  in  any  of  her 
Majesty’s  Colonies ; and  the  Term  44  outward-bound  ” shall  be  held  to  include  Vessels 
bound  as  well  from  any  Port  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  from  any  Port  in  Her  Majesty's 
Colonies;  and  that  the  Term  44  United  Kingdom”  shall  mean  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Islands  of  Man,  Jersey , Guernsey,  Sark,  and  Alderney  ; 
and  that  the  Term  “ Her  Majesty’s  Colonies”  shall  include  every  Port  and  Place 
within  the  Territorial  Acquisitions  now  vested  in  the  East  India  Company  in  Trust  for 
Her  Majesty,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Island  of  Saint  Helena,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  Honduras,  as  well  as  Her  Majesty’s  other  Colonies  and  Possessions  beyond  the 
Seas  (the  Islands  of  Man,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney  and  Sark  only  excepted) ; and  that 
the  Term  “ by  the  Post  ” shall  extend  to  and  include  the  Transmission  of  Post  Letters 
as  well  by  any  General  or  Twopenny  or  Penny  or  Convention  Post  as  by  Packet  Boat ; 
and  the  Term  “ Post  Town  ” shall  include  every  City,  Town,  and  Place  where  a Post 
Office  is  or  shall  be  established  ; and  that  the  several  other  Terms  and  Expressions  used 
in  this  Act  shall  he  construed  according  to  the  respective  Interpretations  of  the  Terms 
and  Expressions  contained  in  the  said  Act  passed  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Her 
present  Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  for  consolidating  the  Laws  relative  to  Offences  against 
the  Post  Office  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  regulating  the  Judicial  Administration  of 
the  Post  Office  Laws,  and  for  explaining  certain  Terms  and  Expressions  employed  in  those 
Laws,  so  far  as  those  Interpretations  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Subject  or  inconsistent 
with  the  Context  of  such  Terms  and  Expressions.” 

Newspapers,  Ireland.  4 & 5 Will.  4.  c.  71.  “Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the 
Third,  intituled  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 
Years  of  the  Reign  of  His  present  Majesty,  intituled  4 An  Act  to  secure  the  Liberty  of  the 
4 Press  by  preventing  the  Abuses  arising  from  the  Publication  of  traitorous,  seditious,  false, 
* and  slanderous  Libels  by  Persons  unknown it  is  amongst  other  things  enacted,  that  if 
any  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor,  or  Printers,  Publishers,  or  Proprietors  of  any 
Newspaper,  Intelligencer,  or  Occurrences,  or  any  Paper  serving  the  Purposes  of  a 
Newspaper,  Intelligencer,  or  Occurrences,  shall  have  become  and  be  found  a Lunatic 
or  non  compos  mentis,  or  shall  become  and  be  found  bankrupt,  or  shall  be  outlawed  for 
any  Crime,  or  shall  be  found  guilty  and  receive  Judgment  for  printing  or  publishing 
any  traitorous,  scandalous,  false,  or  seditious  Libel,  or  shall  be  charged  by  Indictment 
or  Information  with  having  published  a traitorous,  scandalous,  false,  or  seditious  Libel, 
and  shall  not  within  Six  Days  after  a Copy  of  such  Indictment  or  Information  shall 
be.  served  upon  such  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor,  or  at  the  House  or  Place  of 
printing  or  publishing  the  Paper  in  which  the  Newspaper  containing  such  Libel  shall 
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lie  printed,  surrender  himself,  herself,  or  themselves  to  take  his,  her,  or  their  Trial  at 
the  then  next  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  or 
Assizes  for  the  City  or  County  where  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  indicted  as  aforesaid,  or 
where  such  Information  as  aforesaid  is  to  be  tried,  every  Printer  and  Publisher  so 
neglecting,  shall  from  thenceforth  be  disabled  to  be  the  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Pro- 
prietor of  any  Newspaper,  Intelligencer,  or  Occurrences,  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Stamp  Duties  are  thereby  required  to  refuse  to  deliver  to  such  Person  or  Persons 
stamped  Paper  for  the  Purpose  of  printing  a Newspaper ; and  by  an  Act  passed  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  Fifty- fifth  Tear 
of  the  Reign  of  His  said  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  [55  Geo.  3.  c.  80.],  intituled 
jin  Act  to  provide  for  the  Collection  and  Management  of  Stamp  Duties  on  Pamphlets, 
Almanacks , and  Newspapers  in  Ireland,  it  is  also  amongst  other  things  enacted,  that  if 
any  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  of  any  Newspaper  in  Ireland,  shall  be  by  due 
Course  of  Law  outlawed  for  any  Criminal  Offence,  or  receive  Judgment  for  printing 
or  publishing  a traitorous  or  seditious  Libel,  the  said  Commissioners  of  Stamps  in  Ire- 
land and  their  Officers  respectively  are  thereby  prohibited  to  sell  or  deliver  to  or  for  the 
Use  of  any  such  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  so  outlawed,  or  who  shall  have  so 
received  Judgment  for  such  Libel,  any  stamped  Paper  for  printing  any  Newspaper, 
and  it  is  also  further  enacted,  that  if  any  Printer,  Publisher,  or  Proprietor  of  any 
Newspaper  which  shall  be  at  any  Time  published  in  Ireland  shall  have  become  a Bank- 
rupt or  non  compos  mentis,  or  shall  be  outlawed  for  any  Crime,  or  shall  receive  Judgment 
for  printing  or  publishing  any  traitorous  or  seditious  Libel,  then  and  in  every  sue 
Case  such  Printer  or  Printers,  Publisher  or  Publishers,  Proprietor  or  Proprietors 
respectively,  shall  no  longer  be  entitled  to  print  or  publish  such  Newspaper,  but  shall 
as  to  any  such  Right  be  considered  from  thenceforth  as  if  he,  she,  or  they  never  a. 
made  such  Affidavit  as  in  the  said  last-recited  Act  is  mentioned  : Aud  where“  .U  “ 
expedient  to  repeal  the  said  recited  Enactments ; be  it  therefore  enacted  by  t e . 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Au- 
thority of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  so  much  of  the  said 
respective  Acts  as  is  herein-before  recited  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repea  ed. 


Nichols,  John.  See  Donations. 

NICK.  A nick  is  a hollow  cast  crossways  in  the  shanks  ot  types, 
to  make  a distinction  readily  between  different  sorts  and  sizes ; and  to 
enable  the  compositor  to  perceive  quickly  the  bottom  of  the  letter  **  1 
lies  in  the  case,  when  composing ; as  nicks  are  always  cast  on  t a si  e 
of  the  shank  on  which  the  bottom  of  the  face  of  the  letter  is  placed. 

A great  deal  of  inconvenience  frequently  arises,  owing  to  the  toundere 
casting  different  founts  of  types  with  a similar  nick  in  each.  Althoug 
this  may,  at  the  first  sight,  appear  of  little  moment,  yet  it  is  attende 
with  much  trouble : and  works  are  frequently  disfigured  by  it,  notwi 
standing  all  the  care  of  the  compositor  and  the  reader,  as  will  appear 


from  the  following  statement.  . . 

A printer  has  cast  a fount,  we  will  suppose  of  Pica,  in  addition  to  ano- 
ther he  had  in  the  house,  and  this  new  Pica  is  of  a different  face  from  his 
old  one ; but  not  having  given  any  particular  directions,  the  founder  cas 
it  with  a nick  precisely  the  same  as  the  other.  The  consequence  is,  when 
a compositor  is  distributing  head  lines,  lines  of  italic,  small  capita  s,  or 
small  jobs— in  the  hurry  of  business  — through  inadvertency— or  care- 
lessness— he  frequently  distributes  them  into  the  wrong  cases,  w en  i 
is  almost  impossible  for  another  compositor  who  has  occasion  use.  ese 
cases  next,  to  detect  the  error  till  he  sees  the  proof;  unless  e isin  e 

habit  of  reading  his  lines  in  the  stick,  which  many  are  no  . e 
then  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  change  the  letters ; and,  with  a - 

tention  that  the  reader  can  bestow,  a letter  of  the  wrong  foun  wi 


quently  escape  his  eye,  and  disfigure  the  page.  _ . 

Even  in  founts  that  are  next  in  size  to  each  other » ^or  1?s  „ p\ 
Bourgeois  and  Long  Primer,  Long  Primer  and  Small  Pica,  “ . 

and  Pica,  and  Pica  and  English,  head  lines,  &c.,  are  not  unfrequ^tly 
distributed  into  wrong  cases,  where  the  nick  is  the  same , an  y 
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occasion  loss  of  time  in  correcting  the  mistakes,  and  sometimes  pass 
undiscovered. 

I would  recommend,  in  furnishing  a new  office  with  types,  that  every 
fount,  commencing  with  the  smallest,  should  have  a different  nick  from 
that  of  the  next  size : thus  Brevier,  supposing  it  to  be  the  smallest,  might 
have  three  wide  nicks,  Bourgeois  two  closer  ones,  and  Long  Primer  one ; 
Small  Pica  the  same  as  Brevier,  Pica  as  Bourgeois,  English  as  Long 
Primer ; and  here  it  might  stop,  for  there  is  difference  enough  in  the  sizes 
above  English  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  them  readily,  without  varying 
the  nick. 

By  going  as  far  as  three  nicks,  which  is  now  generally  done,  a suffi- 
cient variety  may  be  obtained  to  distinguish  one  fount  from  another 
without  hesitation ; but  I would  strongly  advise  that  the  nicks  should 
be  deep,  as  it  allows  the  compositor  to  see  quickly  how  the  letters  lie  in 
the  box,  and  enables  him  to  pick  them  up  with  greater  facility,  parti- 
cularly by  candlelight. 

A single  nick  may  be — low  on  the  shank,  in  the  middle,  or  nearer 
the  top ; two  nicks  may  be  close  together  — at  the  bottom,  in  the  middle, 
or  at  the  top,  or  they  may  be  wide  apart ; three  nicks  may  be  — two  at 
bottom  and  one  at  top,  two  at  top  and  one  at  bottom,  or  the  three  close 
together,  at  the  bottom,  the  middle,  or  the  top,  or  wide  apart.  Where 
there  are  a great  number  of  founts,  it  would  add  to  the  distinguishing 
mark,  if  consisting  of  more  than  one  nick,  that  one  of  them  should 
be  cast  shallow : but  where  there  is  only  one  nick  it  ought  always  to 
be  cast  deep. 

Niskhi.  See  Persian. 

NONPAREIL.  The  name  of  a type,  one  size  larger  than  Pearl  and 
one  smaller  than  Minion.  Moxon  spelt  the  name  Nomparel,  and  the 
French  to  this  day  spell  it  Nompareille. 

NORTHERN  LANGUAGES.  For  the  allowance  of  the  duty  on 
paper  used  in  the  printing  of  books  in  the  Northern  languages  within  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  universities  of  Scotland,  and 
the  university  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  see  Paper. 

A great  deal  of  information  respecting  the  Northern  languages  will 
be  found  in  Recherches  svr  les  Langues  Tartares , par  M.  Abel  Remusat, 

Norton,  William.  See  Donations. 

Notation,  Chemical.  See  Formula. 

NOTES.  Quotations  down  the  side  of  a page  are  called  Notes . — M. 
At  the  present  day  we  term  these  Marginal  Notes ; and  usually  mean, 
when  we  speak  of  notes,  those  at  the  bottom  of  a page,  although  they 
are  sometimes  termed  Bottom  Notes,  or  Foot  Notes,  which  see. 

Notice  for  entering  printing  press,  types,  &c.,  with  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
see  Certificate. 

Number  Laid  On.  See  Lay  On. — M. 

NUMERALS.  The  names  of  numerals  are  very  different,  not  only 
in  several  parts  of  Asia,  but  in  both  North  and  South  America. 

“ Small  stones  were  used  amongst  uncivilized  nations : hence  the 
words  calculate  and  calculation  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  cal - 
culusy  the  Latin  for  a pebble-stone.  Alphabetic  letters  had  also  a cer- 
tain numerical  value  assigned  them,  and  several  Greek  characters  were 
employed  to  express  particular  numbers. 

“ The  combination  of  Greek  numerical  characters  was  not  well  known 
to  the  Latins  before  the  thirteenth  century,  although  Greek  numerical 
characters  were  frequently  used  in  France  and  Germany,  in  episcopal 
letters,  and  continued  to  the  eleventh  century.  But  of  all  the  Greek 
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ciphers  the  Episema  €av  was  most  in  use  with  the  Latins : it  gradually 
assumed  the  form  of  G with  a tail,  for  so  it  appears  in  a Latin  inscription 
of  the  year  296.  It  is  found  to  have  been  used  in  the  fifth  century  in 
Latin  MSS.  It  was  reckoned  for  6,  and  this  value  has  been  evinced  by 
such  a number  of  monumental  proofs,  that  there  is  no  room  to  give,  i 
any  other.  Some  of  the  learned,  with  even  Mabillon,  have  been  mis- 
taken in  estimating  it  as  5,  but  in  a posthumous  work  he  acknowledges 


his  error. 

“ Those  authors  were  led  into  this  error  by  the  medals  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  having  the  episema  for  S;  but  it  is  a certain  fact  that  the 
coiners  had  been  mistaken  and  confounded  it  with  the  tailed  c/,  tor  t e 
episema  was  still  in  use  in  the  fourth  century,  and  among  the  Latins  was 
estimated  as  six,  but  under  a form  somewhat  different.  Whenever  it 
appears  in  other  monuments  of  the  western  nations  of  Europe  ot  tftat 
very  century,  and  the  following,  it  is  rarely  used  to  express  any  number 

except  5.  , , . 

“ The  Etruscans  also  used  their  letters  for  indicating  numbers  by 
writing  them  from  right  to  left,  and  the  ancient  Danes  copie  e 
example  in  the  application  of  their  letters.  n . 

“ The  Romans,  when  they  borrowed  arts  and  sciences  from  the  Greeks, 
learned  also  their  method  of  using  alphabetical  numeration..  This  cus  om 
however  was  not  very  ancient  among  them.  Before  writing  was  ye 
current  with  them  they  made  use  of  nails  for  reckoning  years,  an  e 
method  of  driving  those  nails  became  in  process  of  time  a ceremony  °T 
their  religion.  The  first  eight  Roman  numerals  were  composed  ot  the 1 
and  the  V.  The  Roman  ten  was  composed  of  the  V proper,  aad  ta?  v 
inverted  (&),  which  characters  served  to  reckon  as  far  as  for  y,  u w 
writing  became  more  general,  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  and  ^lJver®  £ 

characters  appropriated  to  the  indication  of  numbers.  The  i ab ove 
letters,  in  their  most  extensive  combination,  produce  six  hun  re 
sixty-six  thousand  ranged  thus,  DCLXVIM.  Some  however  pretend 
that  the  Romans  were  strangers  to  any  higher  number  than 
The  want  of  ciphers  obliged  them  to  double,  treble,  and  mu  ip 
numerical  characters  four-fold  ; according  ^ ^ey^ad 
them  express  units,  tens,  hundreds,  &c.  &c.  For  the  sa  p 0 ^ J* 

had  recourse  to  another  expedient;  by  drawing  a small  lm  y 

their  numeral  characters  they  made  them  stand  for_as  ma  y 
as  they  contained  units.  Thus  a small  line  over  I made  it  , an 

over  X expressed  10,000,  &c.  . „ A , f 

“ When  the  Romans  wrote  several  units  following,  the  first  and  last 

were  longer  than  the  rest  Imil : thus  vir  after  those  six  u , g 
sex-vir.  D stood  for  500,  and  the  perpendicular  line  of  this  letter jvas 
sometimes  separated  from  the  body  thus  (I3,)  without  lessening  • 

My  whether  capital  or  uncial,  expressed  1000.  In  the  uncial  form  it 
sometimes  assumed  that  of  one  of  those  figures,  Cl 3,  C , oc,  CO* 
cumbent  X was  also  used  to  signify  a similar  number.  upr 

“ As  often  as  a figure  of  less  value  appears  before  a higher  number, 
it  denotes  that  so  much  must  be  deducted  irom  the  grea  j.  A 

I before  V makes  but  four,  I before  X gives  only  nine,  X P^ng  C 
produces  only  90,  and  even  two  XX  before  C reckons  o . ^ 

80.  Such  was  the  general  practice  with  the  ancient ^^r  ™ Le 
respect  to  their  numerical  letters,  which  is  still  continu  g 

accounts  in  our  Exchequer.  ,rTTTT  _nj  nn* 

“ In  ancient  MSS.  4 is  written  IIII  and  not  IV,  9 thus  VIIII,  and  no 
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IX,  &c.  Instead  of  V five  units  IIIII  were  sometimes  used  in  the  eighth 
century.  Half  was  expressed  by  an  S at  the  end  of  the  figures,  CHS 
was  put  102  and  a half.  This  S sometimes  appeared  in  the  form  of 
our  5. 

“ In  some  old  MSS.  those  numerical  figures  LXL  are  used  to  express 
90.  The  Roman  numeral  letters  were  generally  used  both  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

“ The  ancient  people  of  Spain  made  use  of  the  same  Roman  ciphers 
as  we  do.  The  X with  the  top  of  the  right  hand  stroke  in  form  of  a 
semi-circle  reckoned  for  40 ; it  merits  the  more  particular  notice  as  it 
has  misled  many  of  the  learned.  The  Roman  ciphers  however  were 
continued  in  use  with  the  Spaniards  until  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Germans  used  the  Roman  ciphers  for  a long  time,  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  French.” 

“ The  points  after  the  Roman  ciphers  were  exceedingly  various,  and 
never  rightly  fixed.  It  is  not  known  when  the  ancient  custom  was  first 
introduced  of  placing  an  O at  top  immediately  after  the  Roman  charac- 
ters, as  A°  M°  L°  Vl°  &c  Astle. 


Numeral  Letters. 


Roman. 

Arabic. 

Unus,  a,  urn, 

I. 

1. 

Duo,  ae,  o, 

II. 

2. 

Tres,  ia, 

III. 

3. 

Quatuor, 

IV. 

4. 

Quinque, 

V. 

5. 

Sex, 

VI. 

6. 

Septem, 

VII. 

7. 

Octo, 

VIII. 

8. 

Novem, 

IX. 

9. 

Decern, 

Undecim, 

X. 

10. 

XI. 

11. 

Duodecim, 

XII. 

12. 

Tredecim, 

XIII. 

13. 

Quatuordecim, 

XIV. 

14. 

Quindecim, 

XV. 

15. 

Se-  sex-  decim. 

XVI. 

16. 

Septemdecim, 

XVII. 

17. 

Octodecim, 

XVIII.  or  XIIX. 

18. 

Novemdecim,  1 
Undeviginti,  J 

XIX. 

19. 

Viginti, 

XX. 

20. 

Triginta, 

XXX. 

30. 

Quadraginta, 

XL. 

40. 

Quinquaginta, 

L. 

50. 

Sexaginta, 

LX. 

60. 

Septuaginta, 

LXX. 

70. 

Octoginta, 

LXXX. 

80. 

Nonaginta, 

XC. 

90. 

Centum, 

C. 

100. 

Ducenti,  ae,  a, 

CC. 

200. 

Trecenti,  ae,  a, 

CCC. 

300. 

Quadringenti,  ae,  a. 

CCCC. 

400. 

Quingenti,  ae,  a, 

13.  or  D. 

500. 
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Sexcenti,  ae,  a, 
Septingenti,  ee,  a, 
Octingenti,  se,  a, 
Nongenti,  ae,  a, 

Mille, 

Duo  millia,  \ 

Bis  mille,  J 
Tria  millia,  1 
Ter  mille,  J 
Quatuor  millia, 

Quater  mille, 

Quinque  millia, 
Quinquies  mille 
Decern  millia,  "I 
Decies  mille,  J 
Quinquaginta  millia, 
Quinquagies  mille, 
Centum  millia,  \ 
Centies  mille,  J 
Quingenta  millia, 
Quingenties  mille, 
Decies  centena  millia, 


Le,  J 


} 


} 


DC. 

600. 

DCC. 

700. 

DCCC. 

800. 

DCCCC.  or  CM. 

900. 

M.  or  CIo. 

1,000. 

MM. 

2,000. 

MMM. 

9,000. 

MMMM. 

4,000. 

ioo- 0T  v- 

5,000. 

CCIoo.  or  X. 

10,000. 

1000-  -X. 

50,000. 

ccciooo- °r  C. 

100,000. 

loooo- or  c- 

500,000. 

CCCCIoooo.  or  Ml 

1,000,000. 
Inoen.  ia  t 

If  the  lesser  number  is  piacea  Deioru  - 

deducted  from  the  greater ; thus  IV  signifies  one  less  than  five,  1.  e. 

four ; IX,  nine ; XC,  ninety.  . * » 

If  the  lesser  number  be  placed  after  the  greater,  the  lesser  to  be 

added  to  the  greater;  thus  VI  signifies  one  more  than  five,  1.  e.  , > 

eleven  ; CX,  one  hundred  and  ten.  . 

An  horizontal  stroke  over  a numeral  denotes  a thousand:  thus  ^ sig- 
nifies five  thousand  ; L,  fifty  thousand  : M,  a thousand  times  a ou  , 
or  a million. 

I,  signifies  one,  because  it  is  the  smallest  letter. 

\.Jive,  because  it  is  sometimes  used  for  U,  the  fift  vow 
X,  ten , because  it  represents  two  V’s. 

L,  fifty,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  lower  half  o 
C,  a hundred , centum. 

I''!  or  D,  five  hundred,  the  half  of  CIo*  . . , . a 

M or  CI^  a thousand,  from  mille.  The  latter  figure,  joined  at  the 

top  CD.  for 
Valpy,  1823. 

Nustaleek. 


1 3,  a thousand,  from  mine.  JnnfL 

formed  the  ancient  M. — Latin  Vocabulary,  18 mo.  Land. 


Nustaleek.  See  Persian.  , , . have 

NUT  BOLTS.  Two  bolts  that  pass  through  the  head,  t y h 

square  return  heads,  which  clasp  the  under  side  of  t e 
to  keep  it  firm  in  its  place.  „ . , — 

Nut  of  the  Spindle.  It  is  also  called  the  Box, 


O. 


reference  to  notes  in 


the 


OBELISK,  marked  thusf,  is  used  as 
margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  second  re- 

In  printing  it  is  technically  called  a dagger;  and  is  the  secona 

ference  used,  when  more  than  one  occurs  m a orsjxteen  pages 

OCTAVO.  A sheet  of  paper  folded  into  eight  leaves  or  sixteen  pag 

is  termed  an  octavo  or  8vo. 
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ODD  PAGE.  The  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  all  uneven  num- 
bered pages,  are  Odd  Pages . — M. 

OFF.  A pressman  usually  says,  I am  off,  meaning  he  has  wrought 
off  his  token,  his  heap,  his  form — M.  It  is  used  also  for  part  of  the 
whole  number  that  is  to  be  worked ; as,  when  a ream,  or  two  reams  are 
worked  of  a large  number,  he  says,  A ream's  off,  Two  reams  off. 

OFF  CHEEK.  That  cheek  of  the  press  which  is  on  the  opposite 
side  to  that  at  which  the  pressmen  stand  to  beat  and  pull ; the  catch  of 
the  bar  is  fixed  to  the  off  cheek. 

OFFCUT.  That  part  of  a sheet  which,  when  printed,  cuts  off,  and 
when  folded  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  other  part,  which  together 
form  a regular  and  orderly  succession  of  all  the  pages  in  the  signature. 

OIL.  The  best  oil  for  presses  is  neats  foot  oil,  which  does  not  candy 
nor  become  glutinous,  as  almost  all  other  oils  do.  On  this  account  it  is 
used  in  the  machinery  employed  in  cotton  manufactories,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  have  as  little  friction  as  possible. 

Old  English.  See  Black  Letter. 

Opening  of  the  Quoins. — M.  See  Unlock  the  Form. 

OPEN  MATTER.  Full  of  breaks  and  whites.  — M. 

OPEN  THE  FORM.  In  laying-up  a form  to  wash  it,  the  com- 
positor, after  unlocking  the  quoins,  opens  the  matter  with  his  fingers  so 
as  to  suffer  the  water  to  penetrate  among  the  letters  and  wash  away  the 
lye  and  ink. — M. 

OPISTHOGRAPHIC.  The  first  productions  of  the  press  were 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ; as  the  art  improved  among  the 
early  printers  they  impressed  both  sides : and  those  early  productions, 
when  they  are  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  are  styled  Opistho- 
graphic. 

ORGANIC  REMAINS.  Abbreviations  of  Authors’  Names  on  Or- 


ganic Remains 
Bast. 

Beaum. 

Blain. 

Blum. 

BobL 
Broc. 

Al.  Brong. 

Ad.  Brong. 

Brug. 

Buck!. 

Conyb. 

Cuv. 

De  C.,  or  I 
Defr. 

De  la  B. 

Desb. 

DesM. 

Desm. 

Desn. 

Dufr. 

Dutn. 

Fauj.  de  St 
Flem. 


Basterot 

Goldf. 

Goldfbss. 

Elie  de  Beaumont 

Jag. 

Jager. 

Blainville. 

Lam. 

Lamarck. 

Blumenbach. 

Lam*. 

Lamouroux. 

Boblaye. 

Linn. 

Linnaeus. 

Brocchi. 

Lons. 

Lonsdale. 

Alex.  Brongniart. 

Mant. 

Mantell. 

Adolphe  Brongniart 

Munst. 

Munster. 

Bruguidre. 

Murch. 

Murchison. 

Bucldand. 

M.  de  S. 

Marcel  de  Serres. 

Conybeare. 

Nils. 

Nilsson. 

Cuvier. 

Park. 

Parkinson. 

! Cau.  De  Caumont. 

Phil. 

Phillips. 

Defrance. 

Raf. 

Rafinesque. 

De  la  Beche. 

Rein. 

Reinecke. 

Deshayes. 

Schlot 

Schlotheim. 

Dea  Moulins. 

Sedg. 

Sedgwick. 

Desmarest 

Sow. 

Sowerby. 

Desnoyers. 

Sternb. 

Sternberg. 

Dufrlnoy. 

Thir. 

Thirria. 

Dumont. 

Y.  & B. 

Young  and  Bird. 

F.  Faujas  de  St  Fond. 

Wahl. 

Wahlenberg. 

Fleming. 

Weav. 

Weaver. 

jL/e  la  joecne  t ucotogxcal  Manual.  2d.  edit.  12mo.  1832. 

ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES.  For  the  allowance  of  the  duty  on 
paper  used  in  the  printing  of  books  in  the  Oriental  languages  within  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  universities  of  Scotland,  and 
the  university  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  see  Paper. 

ORTHOGRAPHY.  The  orthography  of  the  English  Language  is 
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attended  with  much  uncertainty  and  perplexity.  But  a considerable 
part  of  this  inconvenience  may  be  remedied,  by  attending  to  the  general 
laws  of  formation ; and,  for  this  end,  the  reader  is  presented  with  a view 
of  such  general  maxims  in  spelling  primitive  and  derivative  words,  as 
have  been  almost  universally  received.  . 

Rule  I. — Monosyllables  ending  with  f,  l , or  s,  preceded  by  a single 
vowel,  double  the  final  consonant;  as  staff,  mill,  pass,  &c.  The  only 
exceptions  are,  of,  if,  as,  is,  has,  was,  yes,  his,  this,  us,  and  thus. 

Rule  II. — Monosyllables  ending  with  any  consonant  but  /,  *,  or  st 
and  preceded  by  a single  vowel,  never  double  the  final  consonant ; ex-’ 
cepting  only,  add,  ebb,  butt,  egg,  odd,  err,  inn,  bunn,  purr,  and  buzz. 

Rule  III. — Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a consonant,  form  the 
plural  of  nouns,  the  persons  of  verbs,  verbal  nouns,  past  participles, 
comparatives,  and  superlatives,  by  changing  y into  t;  as,  spy,  spies;  I 
carry,  thou  earnest;  he  carrietb  or  carries;  carrier,  earned;  happy, 
happier,  happiest.  . 

The  present  participle  in  twy,  retains  the  y,  that  i may  not  be  doubled , 
as,  carry,  carrying ; bury,  burying,  &c..  . 

But  y,  preceded  by  a vowel,  in  such  instances  as  the  above,  is  not 
changed ; as,  boy,  boys ; I cloy,  he  cloys,  cloyed,  &c ; except  in  lay, 
pay,  and  say ; from  which  are  formed,  laid,  paid,  and  said  ; and  their 
compounds,  unlaid,  unpaid,  unsaid,  &c. 

Rule  IV.— Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a consonant,  upon  as- 
suming an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a consonant,  common  y 
change  y into  t;  as,  happy,  happily,  happiness.  But  when  y is  preceded 
by  a vowel,  it  is  very  rarely  changed  in  the  additional  syllable , as,  coj , 
coyly ; boy,  boyish,  boyhood;  annoy,  annoyed,  annoyance;  joy,  joj less, 

Rule  V Monosyllables,  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 

ending  with  a single  consonant  preceded  by  a single  vowel,  double  a 
consonant,  when  they  take  another  syllable  beginning  with  a vowel : as, 
wit,  witty  ; thin,  thinnish  ; to  abet,  an  abettor  ; to  begin,  a beginner. 

But  if  a diphthong  precedes,  or  the  accent  is  on  the  preceding  syllable, 
the  consonant  remains  single  : as,  to  toil,  toiling  ; to  offer,  an  o eimg  , 


maid,  maiden,  &e.  , _ . , , . . . 

Rule  VI— Words  ending  with  any  double  letter  but  l,  and  taking 
ness,  less , /y,  or  ful%  after  them,  preserve  the  letter  double : as,  harm- 
lessness, carelessness,  carelessly,  stiffly,  successful,  distressfu  , c. 
those  words  which  end  with  double  /,  and  take  ness,  less>ly,  or  jul, 
them,  generally  omit  one  /,  as,  fulness,  skilless,  fully,  skil  u , c. 

Rule  VIL^-Ai*  less,  ly,  and  ful,  added  to  worda  end.ng  w h 
silent  e,  do  not  cut  it  off:  as,  paleness,  guileless,  closely,  peaceful, 
except  in  a few  words : as,  duly,  truly,  awful.  .....  .„u„ 

Rule  VIII Ment,  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  * generally 

preserves  the  e from  elision : as,  abatement,  chastisemen  , in  i 
fire.  The  words  judgment,  abridgment,  acknowledgment,  are  deviation 

from  the  rule.  . , , , , „ „ 

Like  other  terminations  it  changes  y into  t,  when  prece  e y 
sonant:  as,  accompany,  accompaniment;  merry,  mernmen  , 

Rule  IX— Able  and  ible,  when  incorporated  into  words  ending  with 
silent  e,  almost  always  cut  it  off:  as,  blame,  blamable,  cu  .»  ,* 

sense,  sensible,  &c.;  but  if  c or  g soft  comes  before  e m the  or.g.nal  word, 
the  e is  then  preserved  in  words  compounded  with  ab  . > S » 

.«U»S  - 
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the  e is  almost  universally  omitted : as,  place,  placing  j lodge,  lodging  { 

slave,  slavish ; prude,  prudish.  „ . ... 

Rule  XI.  — Words  taken  into  composition,  often  drop  those  letters 
which  were  superfluous  in  their  simples;  as,  handful,  dunghil,  withal; 

also,  chilblain,  foretel.  . _ , . « * 

The  orthography  of  a great  number  of  English  words,  is  far  from 
being  uniform,  even  amongst  writers  of  distinction.  Thus,  honour ‘and 
honor , inquire  and  enquire,  negotiate  and  negotiate,  control  and  controul, 
expense  and  expence,  allege  and  alhdge,  surprise  and  surprize,  abridg- 
ment and  abridgement,  and  many  other  orthographical  variations,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  best  modern  publications,  borne  authority  for  de- 
ciding differences  of  this  nature  appears  to  be  necessary  ; and  where  can 
we  find  one  of  equal  pretensions  with  Dr.  Johnson  s Dictionary  t though 
a few  of  his  decisions  do  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  principles  ot 
etymology  and  analogy,  the  stable  foundations  of  his  improvements. 

“ As  the  weight  of  truth  and  reason,”  (says  Nares  m his  Elements  of 
Orthoepy,’)  “ is  irresistible,  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary  has  nearly  fixed 
the  external  form  of  our  language.  Indeed,  so  convenient  is  it  to  have 
one  acknowledged  standard  to  recur  to ; so  much  preferable,  in  matters 
of  this  nature,  is  a trifling  degree  of  irregularity,  to  a continual  change, 
and  fruitless  pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection;  that  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped,  that  no  author  will  henceforth,  on  light  grounds,  be  tempted  to 

mnovatejurai  number  of  nouns  i8  generally  formed  by  adding  s to  the 
singular:  as,  dove,  doves;  face,  faces;  thought,  thoughts.  But  when 
the  substantive  singular  ends  in  x,  ch  soft,  sk,  ss,  or  s,  we  add  es  m the 
plural:  as,  box,  boxes;  church,  churches;  lash,  lashes;  kiss,  kisses; 
rebus,  rebusses.  If  the  singular  ends  in  ch  hard,  the  plural  is  formed  by 
adding  s ; as,  monarch,  monarchs ; distich,  distichs. 

Nouns  which  end  in  o,  have  sometimes  es  added  to  the  plural ; as, 
cargo,  echo,  hero,  negro,  manifesto,  potato,  volcano,  wo:  and  some- 
times only  s ; as,  folio,  grotto,  junto,  nuncio,  portico,  punctilio,  tyro. 

Nouns  ending  in  /,  or  fe,  are  rendered  plural  by  the  change  ot  those 
terminations  into  ves : as,  loaf,  loaves ; halt,  halves ; wife,  wives ; excep 
grief,  relief,  reproof,  and  several  others,  which  form  the  plural  by  the 
addition  of  s . Those  which  end  in  ff,  have  the  regular  plural : as,  ruff, 
ruffs ; except,  staff,  staves. 

Nouns  which  have  y in  the  singular,  with  no  other  vowel  in  the  same 
syllable,  change  it  into  ies  in  the  plural : as,  beauty,  beauties ; fly,  flies. 
But  the  y is  not  changed,  when  there  is  another  vowel  in  the  syllable: 
as,  key,  keys  ; delay,  delays ; attorney,  attorneys.  , 

Some  nouns  become  plural  by  changing  the  a of  the  singular  into  e : 
as,  man,  men;  woman,  women;  alderman,  aldermen.  The  words,  ox 
and  child,  form  oxen  and  children : brother,  makes  either  brothers,  or 
brethren.  Sometimes  the  diphthong  oo  is  changed  into  ee  in  the  plural : 
as,  foot,  feet;  goose,  geese;  tooth,  teeth.  Louse  and  mouse  make  lice 
and  mice.  Penny  makes  pence,  or  pennies,  when  the  coin  is  meant; 
die,  dice  (for  play);  die,  dies  (for  coining). 

The  following  words,  which  have  been  adopted  from  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  are  thus  distinguished  with  respect  to 
number. 

Singular.  Plural.  Singular.  Plural. 

Cherub.  Cherubim.  Dimresis.  Diaereses. 

Seraph.  Seraphim.  Ellipsis.  Ellipses. 

Antithesis.  Antitheses.  Emphasis.  Emphases. 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Automaton. 

Automata. 

Hypothesis. 

Hypotheses. 

Basis. 

Bases. 

Metamorphosis.  Metamorphoses. 

Crisis. 

Crises. 

Phenomenon. 

Phenomena. 

Criterion. 

Arcanum. 

Criteria. 

Arcana. 

Appendix. 

f Appendices,  or 
l Appendixes. 

Calx. 

Calces. 

Lamina. 

Lamine. 

Datum. 

Data. 

Medium. 

Media. 

Effluvium. 

Effluvia. 

Magus. 

Magi. 

Encomium. 

f Encomia,  or 
\ Encomiums. 

Memorandum. 

| Memoranda,  or 
[ Memorandums. 

Erratum. 

Errata. 

Radius. 

I 

ladii. 

Genius. 

Genii.* 

Stamen. 

Stamina. 

Genus. 

Genera. 

Stratum. 

Strata. 

Index. 

f Indices,  or 

\ Indexes. f 

Vortex. 

Vortices. 

* Genii,  when  denoting  aerial  spirits : Geniuses , when  signifying  per- 
sons of  genius. 

f Indexes , when  it  signifies  pointers,  or  Tables  of  contents  : Indices » 
when  referring  to  algebraic  quantities.  — Murray . 

The  following  observations  relate  to  English  and  Scotch  orthography, 
temp.  Hen.  VIII. : — 

A is  frequently  used  in  Scottish  orthography  for  o ; as,  aith  for  oath , 
ane  for  one , twa  for  two , hame  for  home , quha  for  who. 

Qu  is  in  Scottish  commonly  substituted  for  w , as,  quha  for  who , 
quhair  for  where , quhilk  for  which. 

U is  in  Scottish  usually  substituted  for  the  English  oo,  as,  guid  or  gude 
for  good , stude  for  stood. 

V and  JV,  at  the  commencement  of  words  and  syllables,  are  used  indis- 
criminately, and  sometimes  also  at  their  termination,  as , foryew  for 
foryeve ; w is  in.  Scottish  also  substituted  for  u in  the  middle  of  syl- 
lables, as,  swt  for  suit. 

Vis  in  Scottish  almost  always  used  for  th  (being  corrupted  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  |>),  and  its  place  supplied  by  z. 

Z is  in  Scottish  cqnstantly  used  for  y,  being  corrupted  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  5.  . , . , 

Verbs.  — The  following  are  some  of  the  most  commonly  used  irregular 
verbs,  having  a preterite  and  participle  varying  from  those  in  use  at  the 
present  time  : — . 

To  Be  — in  the  second  person  singular  Bes ; in  the  third  person  Beis, 
Beth,  or  Beeth ; in  the  third  person  plural  Arn,  Be,  Ben,  Been,  Bene, 
Byn,  or  Er  ; in  the  third  person  plural  of  the  preterite  Werne. 

To  Bid  — in  the  preterite  Bode ; in  the  participle  Bode,  Boden. 

To  Bind  — in  the  preterite  Bonde ; in  the  participle  Band,  Bond, 
Bounde,  Bounden. 

To  Bite  — in  the  preterite  Bote. 

To  Con  or  Can,  to  be  able  — in  the  third  person  singular  Conith.— 

Michel  can,  to  be  powerful.  , __  , , 

To  Climb  — in  the  preterite  Clomb,  Clame,  Clambe,  Clombe,Clomben. 

To  Cling  — in  the  preterite  Clong. 

To  Ferme  (Sc.)  to  establish  — in  the  participle  Fermen. 

To  Fet,  to  fetch  — in  the  preterite  Fetten;  in  the  participle  bette.  — 
Ferfett,  farfetched. 

To  Flete  (Sc.)  to  float  — in  the  preterite  Flet. 
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To  Forbede  or  Forbid  — in  the  preterite  Forbod ; in  the  participle 
Forboden,  Forbode,  Forbodden.  ' 

To  Gar  or  Ger  (Sc.)  to  came — in  the  preterite  and  participle  Gart, 

^ To  Geve,  Gif,  or  Gyf,  to  give  — in  the  preterite  Gaf ; in  the  participle 
Giffin,  Goue,  Gouun,  or  Gyffen. 

To  Glide  — in  the  preterite  Giode. 

To  Kithe  (Sc.)  to  prove — in  the  preterite  Kidde. 

Man,  Mone,  or  Moten  (Sc.)  — must. 

To  Mow,  Moue,  or  May,  to  be  able  — in  the  preterite  Mot,  Mought, 
Moght,  or  Mowght ; in  the  future  Shall  mow  or  may  ; subjunctive  May 
mow ; To  mow  in  the  infinitive. 

To  Owe  — preterite  Ought;  as  “ He  oweth  to  pay,”  “They  owe  to 
come,”  — “ D.  ought  him  thirty  shillings,”  “ He  ought  suit,”  “ Kindness 
ought  to  us.”  . 

To  Preif  or  Pry ve  (Sc.)  to  prove  — in  the  preterite  and  participle 
Prewit  or  Pryved.  , . 

To  Recet  or  Receipt  (Sc.)  to  harbour  a criminal — in  the  participle 
Reset,  Resettit,  or  Receipted. 

To  Rede,  to  advise  — in  the  preterite  Radde. 

To  Reve,  Reffe,  or  Riffe  (Sc.)  to  rob  — in  the  preterite  Reft ; in  the 
participle  Reft,  Reved,  or  Revin. 

To  Tyne,  Tyin,  Tyn,  or  Tynte  (Sc.)  to  lose  — in  the  participle  Tint, 


Tynt. 

To  Vys  or  Wis,  to  know  — in  the  preterite  Vyst  or  Wist 

To  Wete,  Wite,  or  Wit,  to  know — in  the  preterite  Wote  ; in  the  im- 
perative Wateth,  Witeth,  know  thou . 

To  Will  — in  the  preterite  Willed,  Woled,  Wold,  or  Wolde;  preter- 
pluperfect  Had  wold ; future  Shall  will. 

To  Yeve,  Yew,  or  Yeove,  to  give  — in  the  preterite  Yaf,  Yave  ; future 
Shall  or  will  Yeve ; active  participle  Yeving ; passive  participle  Yeven, 
frequently,  and  sometimes  Yewin,  Yoven,  Yeoven,  Yevin,  and  Yevyn. 

Yede,  Yode,  went , preterite  of  A.  S.  gan  to  go. 

To  Yield  — in  the  preterite  Yald,  Yalt,  or  Yold ; in  the  participle 
Yelde,  Yold,  Yolde,  Yolden. 

His,  or  sometimes  Is,  is  used  after  a masculine  substantive  as  the  sign 
of  the  genitive  case,  and  occasionally  united  with  the  substantive,  as, 
Kinghis.  It  occurs  sometimes,  though  rarely,  after  a feminine  substantive, 
as,  “ The  Queen  his  affairs,”  “ The  Queen  is  favour ; ” but  her  is  more 
commonly  used  in  that  case,  as,  “ Elizabeth  Holland  her  house.” 

OUT.  A compositor  usually  says,  I am  out,  meaning  he  has  set  out 
his  page,  form,  or  copy. — M. 

When  a compositor  has  omitted  a word  or  words,  a line,  a sentence, 
a paragraph,  a page  or  a leaf  of  copy,  which  sometimes  does  happen, 
each  of  these  omissions  is  called  an  Out : thus  we  say,  An  out  of  a word — 
of  two  words  — of  a line , &c. 

OUTER  FORM.  The  form  that  has  the  first  page  of  the  sheet  in 
it  It  is  usual  to  work  this  form  the  last.  See  Lay  on. 

OUT  OF  COPY.  A compositor  is  said  to  be  out  of  copy  when  he 
has  composed  all  that  is  in  his  possession,  and  there  is  no  supply  for 
him  to  go  on  with.  It  is  also  termed  standing  still  for  copy. 

OUT  OF  LETTER.  When  a compositor  has  no  letter  in  bis  cases, 
and  none  to  distribute,  be  is  said  to  be  out  of  letter. 


OUT  OF  REGISTER.  Bad  Register.  — M.  When  the  pages  on 
both  sides  of  a sheet  do  not  print  exactly  upon  each  other ; or  when  line 
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does  not  fall  upon  line,  where  they  are  intended  to  do  so ; or  folios  are 
not  justified  in  the  middle  of  the  line ; or  when  any  thing  on  one  side  of 
a sheet  does  not  print  exactly  on  the  back  of  a similar  thmg  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  it  is  meant  to  do,  it  is  said  to  be  Out  of  Register, 
or  Out,  or  It  does  not  Register , or  It  isnot  in  Register . 

OUT-PAGE.  In  octavos,  twelves,  sixteens,  every  outside  page  m a 
sheet  is  called  an  Out-Page  ; the  rest  are  called  I n- Pages.  -— * M. 

OUTSIDE  QUIRES.  The  two  quires  on  the  outside  of  every  ream 
of  paper  delivered  from  the  maker ; they  have  never  more  than  twenty 
sheets  in  each,  all  of  which  are  either  damaged  or  torn,  more  or  less. 
These  quires  are  also  called  Cassie  Quires , and  Cording  Quires.  It  is 
now  uncommon  to  send  any  outside  quires  to  letter-press  printers ; t e 
paper  sent  to  them  for  use  being  what  is  termed  Perfect. 

Outsiders.  See  Newspapers. 

Overflowing  Case.  See  Case  Runs  Over* 

OVERLAYS.  Pieces  of  paper  pasted  on  the  tympan  sheet,  or  on  a 
sheet  between  the  tvmpans,  to  increase  the  pressure  on  particular  parts 
of  a form,  to  make  the  impression  more  regular,  or  more  perfect,  bee 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fine  Presswork.  Making  Read?. 


Overplus.  See  Waste.  . . . 

OVERRUN.  If  in  a proof  any  matter  is  marked  to  be  taken  out,  or 
to  be  inserted,  in  a page,  or  pages,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  matter 
from  one  page  to  another,  to  preserve  them  of  a proper  length,  this  is 
termed  overrunning : it  may  be  a few  words  only  in  a paragraph,  an 

not  extending  beyond  it;  in  this  case  it  is  termed  overrunning  a para- 

erThe  best  method  of  overrunning  matter  is  to  take  the  lines  into  a 
composing  stick ; the  spacing  and  the  justifying  of  the  lines  are 
preserved  by  this  means,  than  by  spacing  out  upon  the  stone  in  t e , 
and  feeling  the  ends  of  the  lines  with  the  fingers. 

OVERSEER.  The  manager  or  superintendent  of  a printing  oihce. 
The  duties  of  an  overseer  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  part  that  his  principal  takes  in  its  i management , , 

generally  speaking,  ha  has  the  sole  conducting  of  the  Practtcal  depart- 
ment, receiving  his  general  directions  from  the  prmcipa  , a g 

they  are  carried  into  execution  in  a proper  manner.  It  is  requi  , 
matter  of  course,  that  he  should  be  intimately  and  practically  acquainted 
with  the  business  in  all  its  details.  It  is  of ^ 1™Porfanc1f  °.  ® ... 
where  he  has  the  management,  that  he  should  blend  urbam  y 
ness;  and  show  judgment  and  impartiality  m SIV1“S  ou t aii 
the  business  should  proceed  with  regularity,  and  with  satisfaction  to  all 

parties. 


PAGE  CORD.  Small  twine  with  which  the  P“Ses  tied 
to  secure  them  temporarily  till  they  are  imposed.  . 

is  the  best,  as  being  stronger  and  more  uniform  m 
other  cord  that  I have  seen  used  for  the  purpose.  which 

PAGE  PAPER.  Stout  paper  cut  up  to  the  proper  size,  on 

to  place  pages,  till  they  are  wanted  to  be  imposed.  11RPd 

The  wrappers  that  come  round  bundles  of  paper  are 

for  which  the  compositor  applies  to  the  warehouseman,  who  whence 

has  no  wrappers,  gives  some  of  the  stoutest  waste  p p Page 

when  it  is  not*  strong  enough  single  the  compositor  uses  it  double.  Page 
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papers  are  cut  longer  than  a page  of  the  work  they  are  for,  and  should  be 
about  an  inch  and  a half  broader  than  the  width  of  the  page  and  turned 
up  to  the  sides  of  it,  so  that  when  the  compositor  has  occasion  to  move 
his  pages,  he  takes  hold  of  both  sides  with  one  hand  including  the  sides 
of  the  page  paper  which  supports  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Except  the  page  papers  be  very  stout,  it  would  be  running  a risk  to 
place  large  quarto  pages  on  them  : in  this  case  it  will  be  better  to  keep 
them  on  slices. 

PALE  COLOUR.  If  there  be  not  Blacking  enough  in  the  ink,  or 
the  form  be  beaten  with  too  lean  balls,  the  work  will  be  said  to  have 
a Pale  Colour . — M.  The  term  is  now  applied  only  when  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  ink,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  not  completely 
covered  on  the  impression  of  the  types. 

PAMPHLET.  Any  work  that  does  not  exceed  five  sheets  in  octavo 
is  termed  a pamphlet,  and  is  paid  something  extra  for  at  case,  as  a com- 
pensation to  the  compositor  for  making  up  the  letter  and  furniture  with- 
out having  any  return  of  either ; the  whole  being  generally  put  in  chase. 
See  Scale  op  Prices. 

PAMPHLETS.  Act  60  Geo.  S.  c.  9.  — To  subject  certain  Publications  to  the 
Duties  of  Stamps  upon  Newspapers,  and  to  make  other  Regulations  for  restraining  the 
Abuses  arising  from  the  Publication  of  Blasphemous  and  Seditious  Libels. 

First  recites,  that  Pamphlets  and  printed  Papers  containing  Observations  upon 
Public  Events  and  Occurrences,  tending  to  excite  Hatred  and  Contempt  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Constitution  of  these  Realms  as  by  Law  established,  and  also  vilifying  our 
Holy  Religion,  have  lately  been  published  in  great  Numbers,  and  at  very  small  Prices ; 
and  it  is  expedient  that  the  same  should  be  restrained,  and  enacts ; 

s.  1.  That  all  Pamphlets  and  Papers  containing  any  Public  News,  Intelligence,  or 
Occurrences,  or  any  Remarks  or  Observations  thereon,  or  upon  any  Matter  in  Church  or 
State,  printed  in  any  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  Sale,  and  published  periodically, 
or  in  Parts  or  Numbers,  at  Intervals  not  exceeding  Twenty-six  Days  between  the  Pub- 
lication of  any  Two  such  Pamphlets  or  Papers,  Parts  or  Numbers,  where  any  of  the 
said  Pamphlets  or  Papers,  Parts  or  Numbers  respectively,  shall  not  exceed  Two  Sheets, 
or  shall  be  published  for  Sale  for  a less  Sum  than  Sixpence,  exclusive  of  the  Duty  by 
this  Act  imposed  thereon,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  Newspapers  within  the  true 
Intent  and  Meaning  of  several  other  Acts  of  Parliament  now  in  force  relating  to  News- 
papers ; and  be  subject  to  such  and  the  same  Duties  of  Stamps,  with  such  and  the  same 
Allowances  and  Discounts,  as  Newspapers  printed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively now  are  subject  unto  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  recited  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  shall  be  printed,  published,  and  distributed  under  aud  subject  to  all  such  and  the 
like  Rules,  Regulations,  Restrictions,  Provisions,  Penalties,  and  Forfeitures,  as  are 
contained  in  the  said  recited  Acts,  or  either  of  them. 

s.  2.  That  no  Quantity  of  Paper  less  than  a Quantity  equal  to  Twenty-one  Inches 
in  Length  and  Seventeen  Inches  in  Breadth,  in  whatever  Way  or  Form  the  same  may 
be  made,  or  may  be  divided  into  Leaves,  or  in  whatever  Way  the  same  may  be  printed, 
shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a Sheet  of  Paper  within  the  Meaning  and  for  the  Pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

s.  3.  That  no  Cover  or  Blank  Leaf,  or  any  other  Leaf  upon  which  any  Advertisement 
or  other  Notice  shall  be  printed,  shall,  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  or  taken 
to  be  a Part  of  any  such  Pamphlet,  Paper,  Part,  or  Number  aforesaid. 

s.  4.  That  all  Pamphlets  and  Papers  containing  any  Public  News,  Intelligence,  or 
Occurrences,  or  any  such  Remarks  or  Observations  as  aforesaid,  printed  for  Sale,  and 
published  periodically,  or  in  Parts  or  Numbers,  at  Intervals  exceeding  Twenty-six 
Days  between  any  Two  such  Pamphlets  or  Papers,  Parts  or  Numbers,  and  which  said 
Pamphlets,  Papers,  Parts  or  Numbers  respectively,  shall  not  exceed  Two  Sheets,  or 
which  shall  be  published  for  Sale  at  a less  Price  than  Sixpence,  shall  be  first  published 
on  the  First  Day  of  every  Calendar  Month,  or  within  Two  Days  before  or  after  that  Day, 
and  at  no  other  Time ; and  that  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  first  publish  or  cause 
to  be  published  any  such  Pamphlet,  Paper,  Part,  or  Number  aforesaid,  on  any  other 
Day  or  Time,  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  Offence  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds. 

s.  5.  That  upon  every  Pamphlet  or  Paper  containing  any  Public  News,  Intelligence, 
or  Occurrences,  or  any  Remarks  or  Observations  thereon,  or  upon  any  Matter  in 
Church  or  State,  printed  in  any  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  Sale,  and  published 
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periodically,  or  in  Parts  or  Numbers,  at  *nterJ^n°J  Pape^0^^6  Numbers, 
between  the  Publication  of  any  Two  8"cb  . *uPPfuii  Price  at  which  every 

and  upon  every  Part  or  Number  thereof  shall  be  pnnte  an^  the  Day 

such  Pamphlet,  Paper,  Part,  or  Number  ^all  bepu  f ^ * blish  any  such 

on  which  the  same  is  first  published ; and  if  any  being  printed 

Pamphlet,  Paper,  Part  or  Number,  without  the  «d  Price  0Pf  pub. 

thereon,  or  if  any  Person  shall  at  any  Time  within  T Pamphlet,  Paper, 

lication  printed  thereon  as  aforesaid  sell  or  expose  08Vj  Paper  Part,  or  Number, 
Part,  or  Number,  or  any  Portion  or  Par.  of  such  bo«  that  Sum,  for 

upon  which  the  Price  so  printed  as  aforesaid  shall  P . „ fo  y such  Offence 

a less  Price  than  the  Sum  of  Sixpence,  every  such  Person  shall  tor  every 

forfeit  and  pay  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds.  extend  or  be  construed  to 

s.  6.  Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  t0  any  Penalty  for  any 

extend  to  subject  any  Person  publishing  any  Pamphlet  P Behalf,  and  for  whose 
Allowance  in  Price  made  by  the  Person  for  whom  and  on  Bookseller, 

Profit,  Benefit,  or  Advantage,  the  same  shall  have  been  P tbe  purpose  of  re- 

or  Distributor,  or  other  Person  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  sold  for  the  rurp 

tailing  the  same.  , ...  Hpplared  to  be  subject  to 

8.  7.  That  all  Pamphlets  and  Papem  which  ZL  =!.„*“  i£h«ged  fora  all  the  Stamp 
the  Stamp  Duties  upon  Newspapers,  shall  be  Uameut  gating  to  Pamphlets. 

Duties  and  Regulations  contained  in  any  Act  of  P nassing  of  this  Act,  shall 

a 8.  That  no  Person,  from  and  after  Thirty  ^ “.per  containing 

print  or  publish  for  Sale,  any  Newspaper,  or  any  Jr  a p rcpmarks  or  Observations 
any  Public  News,  Intelligence,  or  Occurrences,  or  a y exceed  Two  Sheets, 

thereon,  or  upon  any  Matter  in  Church  or  State,  w ic  until  he  or  she  shall 

or  which  shall  be  published  for  Sale  at  a less  * a . ? j Pounds,  if  such  News- 

have  entered  into  a Recognizance,  in  the  Sum  of  Three  . rpwenty  Miles  thereof, 

paper,  Pamphlet,  or  Paper  shall  be  printed  in  Condon  0 » haB  be  printed  else- 

and  in  the  Sum  of  Two  hundred  Pounds,  if  such  Newspaper,  Ac^shaU^  i Whole> 

where  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  his  or  her  Sure  ie  hjs  jje-irs  and  Suc- 

conditioned  that  such  Printer  or  Publisher  shall  PaL  ° imposed  upon  or  adjudged 
cessors,  every  such  Fine  or  Penalty  as  may  at  any  i lor  publishing  any  blas- 

against  him  or  her,  by  reason  of  any  ConVft1^°[Jet°ntP  ing  into  such  Recognizance  or 
phemous  or  seditious  Libel,  at  any  1 ime  after  th  g ^ first  publish  any  such 

executing  such  Bond;  and  that  every  Person  w en?ered  into  such  Recognizance, 

Newspaper,  Pamphlet,  or  other  Paper,  without  “ as Aforesaid,  shall,  for  every 

or  executed  and  delivered  such  Bond  with  such  Sureties  as  aloresai 
such  Offence,  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds.  bound,  or  become 

s.  9.  If  Sureties  pay  any  Part  of  the  Money  ^ J 

Bankrupt,  new  Recognizance  or  Bond  with  Surp1  -Mnce®  p0n  giving  Notice,  and 
s.  10.  Provided  Sureties  may  withdraw  from  Recognizance  upo  » 
new  Recognizance  to  be  entered  into. 

s.  11.  Bonds  not  to  be  subject  to  Stamp  Duty.  transmitted  to  Commissioners 

s.  12.  Lists  of  Recognizances  and  Bonds  taken,  * ^ transmitt 
of  Stamps  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  reJ^“V^spaper,  and  of  any  Pamphlet 
s.  18.  And  whereas  the  Printer  or  Publisher  y & Newspaper,  will,  after  the 
and  Paper  hereby  enacted  to  be  deemed  and  Provisions  contained  in  the 

passing  of  this  Act,  be  bound  under  and  by  vir  u v_«fth  Years  of  his  Majesty  s 

said  Acts  made  and  passed  in  the  Thirty-eighth  a Stamps  in  Great  Britain  and 

Reign  respectively,  to  deliver  to  the  Comm.^onem  of  ^ the  Day  on 

Ireland  respectively,  or  some  Distributor  of  S P afterwards,  One  of  the  News- 
which  the  same  is  published,  or  within  a certain  Acts  is  respectively 

papers,  Pamphlets,  or  Papers  so  published,  8*Sne  similar  Provisions  and  Kegu" 

directed  : And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  an(j  papers>  whether  published 

lations  should  extend  and  be  applied  to  all  P , News,  Intelligence,  or  Occur- 
periodically  or  not,  and  which  shall  contain  any  P 0 Matter  in  Church  or 

rence,  or  any  Remarks  or  Observations  thereon,  or  upo  ^ ghall  be  published 

State,  and  which  shall  not  exceed  Two  Sheets  as  rforesa  , That  from  and  after 

for  Sale  at  a less  Price  than  Sixpence;  be  it 0f  any  Pamphlet  or 
Ten  Days  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  }be  Printer  ncc,  or  Occurrences,  or  any 

other  Paper  for  Sale,  containing  any  Public  News,  Inte  j 8 or  state,  shall,  upon 

Remarks  or  Observations  thereon,  or  on  any  Matt er^i  ^ ^ deliver 

every  Day  upon  which  the  same  shall  be  P£  . . and  Ireland  respectively,  at  t e 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  for  Graa  . appointed  by  them  to  receive 

Head  Offices,  or  to  some  Distributor  or  Officer to  be  PP  that  purpose,  one  of  the 
same,  and  whom  they  are  hereby  required  to  appoint  io 
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Pamphlets  or  Papers  so  published  upon  each  such  Day,  signed  by  the  Printer  or  Pub- 
lisher thereof,  in  his  Hand- writing,  with  his  Name  and  Place  of  Abode ; and  the  same 
shall  be  carefully  kept  by  the  said  Commissioners,  or  such  Distributor  or  Officer  as 
aforesaid,  in  such  Manner  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall  direot ; and  such  Printer  or 
Publisher  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  Commissioners,  or  such 
Distributor  or  Officer,  the  Amount  of  the  Retail  Price  of  such  Pamphlet  or  Paper  so 
delivered ; and  in  every  Case  in  which  the  Printer  and  Publisher  of  such  Pamphlet  or 
Paper  shall  negleot  to  deliver  One  such  Pamphlet  or  Paper  in  the  Manner  herein-before 
directed,  such  Printer  and  Publisher  shall,  for  every  such  Neglect  respectively,  forfeit 
and  lose  the  Sum  of  One  hundred  Pounds. 

s.  14.  Provided  always,  That  in  case  the  said  Commissioners,  or  such  Distributor  or 
Officer  aforesaid,  shall  refiise  to  receive  or  pay  for  any  Copy  of  such  Pamphlet  or  Paper 
offered  to  be  delivered  to  them  or  him  as  aforesaid,  for  or  on  account  of  the  same  not 
being  within  the  true  Intent  and  Meaning  of  this  Aot,  such  Commissioners,  Distributor, 
or  Officer  shall,  if  required  so  to  do,  give  and  deliver  to  such  Printer  or  Publisher  a 
Certificate  in  Writing,  that  a Copy  of  such  Pamphlet  or  Paper  had  been  by  him  duly 
offered  to  be  delivered ; and  such  Printer  or  Publisher  shall  thereupon  be  freed  and 
discharged  from  any  Penalty  for  not  having  delivered  such  Copy  as  aforesaid. 

s.  15.  That  if  any  Person  shall  sell  or  expose  to  sale  any  Pamphlet  or  other  Paper 
not  being  duly  stamped,  if  required  to  be  stamped,  such  Person  shall,  for  every  such 
Offence,  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds. 

s.  16.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  his  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Record  at  West- 
minster or  Dublin  or  of  Great  Session  in  Wales,  or  any  Judge  thereof  respectively,  or 
for  any  Court  of  Quarter  or  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  or  for  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  before  whom  any  Person  charged  with  having  printed  or  published  any  blas- 
phemous, seditious,  or  malicious  Libel,  shall  be  brought  for  the  Purpose  of  giving  Bail 
upon  such  Charge,  to  make  it  a Part  of  the  Condition  of  the  Recognisanoe  to  be  entered 
into  by  such  Person  and  his  or  her  Bail,  that  the  Person  so  charged  shall  be  of  good 
Behaviour  during  the  Continuance  of  such  Recognisance. 

s.  17.  Recovery  of  Penalties.  Provided  always,  that  no  larger  Amount  in  the  Whole 
than  One  hundred  Pounds  shall  be  recoverable  or  recovered  before  any  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  for  any  such  Penalties  incurred  in  any  One  Day ; any  Thing  in  this  Act  or  any 
other  Aots  of  Parliament  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

8. 18.  Two  or  more  Justices  to  determine  Offences,  and  may  mitigate  Penalties, 
s.  19.  Penalty  on  Persons  summoned  as  Witnesses  not  appearing,  &c. 
ss.  20.  to  25.  Relate  to  the  Forms  of  Conviction,  commencing  Actions  for  Penalties, 
Management  of  the  Duties,  Allowance  of  Discounts,  &c. 

s.  26.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  Proclamations, 
Orders  of  Council,  Forms  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving,  and  Acts  of  State,  ordered  to 
be  printed  by  his  Mtqesty,  his  Heirs  or  Successors,  or  bis  or  their  sufficient  and  autho- 
rised Officer ; or  to  any  printed  Votes  or  other  Matters  by  Order  of  either  House  of 
Parliament ; or  to  Books  commouly  used  in  the  Schools  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
or  Books  or  Papers  containing  only  Matters  of  Devotion,  Piety,  or  Charity ; or  Daily 
Accounts ; or  Bills  of  Goods  imported  and  exported ; or  Warrants  or  Certificates  for 
the  Delivery  of  Goods;  and  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality;  or  to  Papers  containing 
any  Lists  of  Prices  current,  or  of  the  State  of  the  Markets,  or  any  Account  of  the 
Arrival,  Sailing,  or  other  Circumstances  relating  to  Merchant  Ships  or  Vessels ; or  of 
any  other  Matter  wholly  of  a Commercial  Nature ; provided  such  Bills,  Lists,  or 
Accounts  do  not  contain  any  other  Matter  than  what  hath  been  usually  comprised 
therein ; or  to  the  Printers  or  Publishers  of  the  foregoing  Matters,  or  any  or  either  of 
them. 

8.  27.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to 
charge  with  Stamp  Duties  any  Work  re-printed  and  re-published  in  Parts  or  Numbers, 
whether  such  Work  shall  be  wholly  re-printed  or  shall  be  re-published  in  an  abridged 
Form;  provided. that  the  Work  so  re-printed  and  re- published  shall  have  been  first 
printed  and  published  Two  Years  at  the  least  previous  to  such  Re-printing  and  Re-pub- 
lication, and  provided  the  said  Work  was  not  first  published  in  Parts  or  Numbers. 

This  act  was  repealed  by  6 & 7 Will.  4.  c.  76.  as  far  as  relates  to 
newspapers,  advertisements,  and  stamps.  See  Blasphemous  Libels. 
Newspaper  Postage.  Publications,  Periodical. 

Pamphlett.  (Ireland.)  43  Geo.  3.  c.  21.  8.45.  “And,  for  the  better  collecting 
and  securing  the  Duties  hereby  charged  on  Pamphlets,  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
One  printed  Copy  of  every  Pamphlet  which  shall  be  printed  or  published  within  the 
City  of  Dublin , shall,  within  the  Space  of  six  Days  after  the  printing  thereof,  be  brought 
to  the  said  Head  Office  in  Dublin,  and  the  Title  thereof,  with  the  Number  of  Sheets 
contained  therein,  and  the  Duty  hereby  charged  thereon,  shall  be  registered  or  entered 
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in  a Book,  to  be  there  kept  for  that  Purpose ; which  Duty  shall  be  thereupon  paid  to 
the  proper  Officer  or  Officers  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  or  his  or  their  deputy  or 
Clerk,  who  shall  thereupon  give  a Receipt  for  the  same  on  such  printed  Copy,  to  denote 
the  Payment  of  the  Duty  hereby  charged  on  such  Pamphlet ; and  that  One  P«nted 
Copy  of  every  such  Pamphlet  that  shall  be  printed  or  published  in  any  Place  m ire&mrf, 
not  being  within  the  City  of  Dublin,  shall,  within  the  Space  of  fourteen  Days  ato  the 
printing  thereof,  be  brought  to  some  Head  Distributor^ 

DutiesT who  is  hereby  required  forthwith  to  enter  the  Title  thereof,  with  the  Numbe 
of  Sheets  contained  therein,  and  the  Duty  hereby  charged  thereon,  in  a Book  te  be  by 
him  kept  for  that  Purpose,  which  Duty  shall  be  thereupon  paid  to  such  Distributor  or 
Collector,  who  shall  give  a Receipt  for  the  same  on  such  printed  Copy. 

s.  46.  « And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  such  Pamphlet  * J 
published  as  aforesaid,  and  the  Duty  hereby  charged  thereon  shall  not  duly  pmd 
aforesaid  within  the  respective  Times  aforesaid,  then  the  Printer  or  Publisher,  and  aU 
and  every  other  Person  or  Persons  concerned  in  and  about  the  printing  or  publis  g 
of  such  Pamphlet,  shall,  for  every  such  Offence,  forfeit  the  of 
Pounds ; and  the  Author,  Printer,  and  Publisher  of  such  Pamphlet,  shall  forfeit  and 

T ^And  1 ‘be'utoLr  enacted,  That  on  the  Trial*  of  Action.,  In^tion*  «• 
Suita,  for  Recover,  of  the  aforesaid  Penalty  for  Nonpayment  of  the  aforesaid  ■"?*?{ 
within  the  respective  Times  aforesaid,  the  Proof  of  the  Payment  of  the  said  Duty  shall 
lie  upon  the  Printer  or  Publisher  of  such  Pamphlet.” 

SCHEDULE  (D). 

« For  every  Pamphlet  or  Paper,  not  exceeding  Six  Sheets 

Page,  and  not  exceeding  Twelve  Sheets  in  Quarto,  or  Twenty  Sheets  m Folio,  a Du  y 
afb^theRate  of  Two  Shillings  for  every  Sheet  of  any  Kind  of  Paper  contained  m 

one  printed  Copy  or  Impression  thereof.”  will  4 c 76. 

55  Geo.  3.  c.  80.,  which  re-enacts  these  sections,  was  repealed  by  6 & 7 Will.  4.  c.76. 

as  far  as  relates  to  Newspapers,  Advertisements,  and  Stamps. 

47  Geo.  3.  c.  50.  sess.  1. 

SCHEDULE  (B).  . 

- For  every  Pamphlet  or  Paper  not  exceeding  Six  Sheets  in  Octavo,  or  lr i a lesser 
Page,  and  not  exceeding  Twelve  Sheets  in  Quarto,  or  Twenty  Sheets  in  Folio,  for 
every  Sheet  of -any  Kind  of  Paper  contained  in  One  printed  Copy  or  Impress 

lh ^ Thtf  for egoing2D uty  on  Advertisements  and  Pamphlets  does  not  extend  to  Ad- 
vertisements fespecting  Hospitals,  Forms  of  Prayer  and  ^“^i^^n  or 
Votes  and  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  School  Books,  or  Books  of  Devotion  or 

56  Gm*' 3.‘  c.  56.,  which  re-enacts  this  Duty,  was  repealed  by  6 & 7 Will.  4.  c.  76. 

as  far  as  relates  to  Newspapers,  Advertisements,  and  Stamps.  -nfin0.  • 

PAPER.  The  quality  of  paper  is  of  great  consequence  in  pr  g , 
but  it  is  too  frequently  overlooked  by  all  parties.  . , ,-ffe 

Every  pressman  of  common  attention  perceives  a materia > difference 
in  the  process  of  bringing  off  a sharp  impression  ««ord.ng  to  the 
quality  of  the  paper  that  he  uses.  When  he  meets  ^1‘1‘a^r^SIZet„ 
harsh  paper,  bleached  with  acid,  it  requires  more  hU 

make  hU  work  look  well -to  make  it  good,  it  ^6"%  defies  his 
utmost  abilities  — to  preserve  its  first  appearance  is  impossible,  as  tne 
acid  in  the  paper  decomposes  the  ink.  , 

It  U to  be  regretted,  that  there  is  hardly  any  paper  made  at  tne 
present  time  but  what  is  more  or  less  bleached  w*th  aci  , ° e 
Lion  of  its  quality.  The  study  of  the  paper  maker 
and  viewly  paper  at  a low  price;  and th.i . he ,doe  by  g in  som0 


of  whiting  made  trom  lime:  a„d  loSk  as 

teen  or  seventeen  pounds  a ream,  that  will  teei  about 

viewly  as  an  honest-made  paper  from  good  ra®  , j 0f  ephemeral 
twenty-two  pounds.  To  the  publishers  of 

productions,  the  price  of  paper  is  an  important  obj< eC  be  durable, 

value  ought  to  be  printed  on  such  an  article,  as 
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nor  will  it  bear  much  use,  becoming  tender  with  age,  and  breaking  by 

tU T'he’ orisin^of 1 thi^viewly,  inferior,  perishable  paper,  was  in  conse- 
quence ofgthe  alteration  of  the  duty  on  paper  paid  by  the  maker,  from 

SiZThesI CTfo’are,  however,  in  a fair  way  of  being  rectified.  The  paper 
i r*  a.  nrPBPnt  dav  are  exerting  their  abilities  to  manufacture  an 
makers  of  the  pn*e“*  y ® and8fineness  that  are  held  so  requisite, 

Tt  free  from  th^evils  which  have  of  late  years  accompanied  these 
8 »1^  GreatTmprovemenTs  have  already  resulted  from  their  endea- 
vours • and  one  of  the  foremost  in  this  praiseworthy  competition  is  the 
IZ'f  Messrs  John  Dickinson  and  Co.,  who  have  succeeded l m manu- 
facturing paper  of  great  fineness  and  beauty,  and  free  from  the  imper- 

' '“b."  h“  Swm.  .r  to. 

ofThe  paper  on  which  books  in  the  infancy  of  printing  were  executed, 

0b«This  presents  a very  fertile  subject  of  discussion.  Here,  as  in  ink, 
two  vervP  distinct  kinds  occur,  writing-paper  and  printing-paper,  or 
rather  dfd  then ; for  the  invention  of  paper  made  from  raS  . 

nrecede  that  of  printing  more  than  half  a century  i an  P®  P .. 
first  experiments  were  made  on  the  paper  incommon  use.  Butheret 
is  worthv  of  remark,  that  in  this  particular  fabnck  of  paper,  the  Italians 
fir  excelled  tie  Germans;  for  if  will  appear  that  the  paper  used  by 
Swevnhevm  and  Pannartz  in  the  Lactantius,  printed  at  Subiaco,  is 
sreatlv  superior  to  that  of  the  first  printers  at  Mentz.  But  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  Surprise,  in  how  very  short  a period,  and  to  what  a degree 
excellence  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  improved ; never,  perhaps, 
for  the  purposes  of  printing,  to  be  excelled.  Many  of  the  Editiones 

pliNC.els  exhibit  specimens  of  beauty  and  splendour  never  surpassed 
in  all  the  productions  of  modem  times.  The  earliest  specimens 
printing,  however,  were  upon  vellum  ; for  which  there  were  ‘wo  reasons. 
The  first  was,  thai  it  was  the  object  of  the  first  printers  to  make  their 
books  as  much  as  possible  to  resemble  manuscripts;  and  the 1 “"fdered  m 
Fust,  and  his  disposing  of  his  Bibles  at  Pans,  which  were  considered  ^ 
manuscripts,  lias  before  been  related.  The  next  motive  of  preferring 
vellum  was,  that  the  books  were  more  durable ; but  from  this  c,r®“  * 
stance,  it  sometimes  happens  that  early  books  on  paper ‘ m0£.  , .* 

ficult  of  attainment  than  on  vellum.  Yet  the  Mazarine  Bible,  whic  i 
now  usually  allowed  to  be  the  edition  brought  to  Pans  by  Fust,  is 
usually  on  paper.  The  Durandus,  however,  is  never  found  but  on 
vellum.  It  is  observable,  that  the  first  printed  books  are  distinguished 
bv  very  ample  margins.  This,  though  considered  by  collectors  in 
modern  times  as  a distinguishing  feature  of  beauty  and  excellence,  was, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  merely  intended  for  the  convenience  of  writing 
notes  and  making  observations.  Another  very  copious  subject  ot 
animadversion  is  involved  in  the  marks  of  the  paper  used  in  the  infancy 
of  printing.  As  the  first  printers  often  omitted  to  put  their  names  to 
their  works,  many  have  supposed  that  a careful  examination  of  the  paper 
and  paper- marks  would  ascertain  to  what  printer  such  books  might  be 
ascribed.  But  this  is  very  delusive.” 

The  following  are  the  regular  sizes  of  paper,  of  all  descriptions,  as 
they  were  fixed  when  the  duty  was  paid  to  government  according  to 
the  size.  After  the  alteration  in  the  mode  of  laying  the  duty,  and  it  was 
imposed  upon  the  weight  and  not  upon  the  size,  the  makers  began  o 
vary  the  dimensions,  so  that  in  fact  there  is  no  regularity  in  them  : yet 
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the  list  will  be  useful  in  ascertaining  those  variations  — in  knowing  what 
the  size  of  each  sort  ought  to  be  — and  the  comparative  dimensions 
when  folded  into  quarto,  octavo,  duodecimo,  &c.  for  printing ; ana  l 
have  given  all  the  list,  although  only  a small  part  of  it  contains  what .are 
termed  printing  papers ; yet  the  whole  may  be  useful  as  a matter  ot 
reference. 


FIRST  TABLE. 

Inches. 

Imperial  Writing 

22 

30* 

Super  Royal  Do. 

19J 

27* 

Royal  Do. 

19* 

24 

Medium  Do. 

17* 

22* 

Demy  Do. 

15* 

20 

Thick  and  Thin  Post 

15{ 

19* 

Small  Post  . 

. 

13* 

16* 

Foolscap 

13* 

16* 

Pott 

12* 

15* 

Extra  Large  Post 

16* 

21 

SECOND  TABLE. 

Double  Atlas 

55 

31* 

Demy  . 

15* 

20 

Copy  or  Bastard 

16 

20* 

Foolscap 

13* 

16l 

17* 

Littriss  Foolscap 

13* 

Pott 

12* 

15 

Grand  Eagle,  or' 
Double  Elephant 

• • 

26| 

40 

Columbier 

23* 

34* 

Atlas 

26* 

34 

Atlas,  Small  . 

25 

31 

Imperial 

22 

30* 

Super  Royal  . 

19* 

27* 

Long  Royal  . 

27* 

18 

Royal  . 

19* 

24 

Demy  . 

17 

22 

Short  Demy  . 

14 

20* 

Crown  . 

15 

20 

Large  Fan 

23* 

20*  1 

Small  Fan 

22* 

13* 

Elephant 

23 

28 

THIRD  TABLE. 

Double  Demy 

26 

38* 

Royal  Do.  . 

• • I 

19* 

20 

24* 

26 

Inferior  Royal 

19* 

24* 

Medium 

18 

23 

Demy,  Single 

17* 

22 

Do.  Do.  . 

19* 

211 

THIRD  TABLE  continued. 


Double  Crown 
Single  Crown 
Demy  Tissue 
Crown  Tissue 
Double  Pott 


FOURTH  TABLE. 

Cartridge 
Cartridge,  Square 
Cartridge 

Elephant,  Common 
Sugar  Blue  . • < • 

Sugar  Blue,  Small  Size 
Do.  Demy  Size 
Do.  Crown  Size 
Purple,  Royal 
Blue  Elephant 
Blue  Royal  . 

Blue  Demy 
Blue  Crown 


FIFTH  TABLE. 

Royal  Hand,  Thick  . 
Royal  Hand 
Lumber  Hand 
Double  Two  Pound 
Single  Two  Pound 
Middle  Hand,  Double 
Middle  Hand 
Small  Hand,  Double 
Small  Hand. 

Couples,  Pound  . 
Couples,  Half  Pound 
Imperial  Cap 
Havon  Cap  . 

Bag  Cap 
Kentish  Cap 
Four  Pounds 
Small  Cap  . 

Double  Four  Pounds 
Single  Two  Pounds 
Couples,  Pound  . 
Couples,  Half  Pound 


Inches. 

20 

30 

15 

20 

17* 

22 

15 

20 

17 

25* 

21 

26 

24* 

25* 

19* 

24 

23 

28 

21* 

S3 

18* 

27 

17* 

22 

15 

20 

19* 

24* 

23 

28 

19* 

24* 

17 

22 

15 

20 

24 

19* 

24 

19* 

23 

18 

, 24 

16 

. 16 

11 

. 33 

21 

. 22 

16 

. 32 

20 

. 19* 

16 

. 12 

10 

. 9 

7* 

. 29 

22 

. 24 

20 

. 23* 

19 

. 21 

18 

. 20 

16 

. 20 

15 

. 33 

20 

. 16 

12 

. 12 

10 

. 9 

C 

7* 

h anrt 

The  subjoined  table  snows  me  - --  serviceable  to 

of  paper  when  folded  into  the  various  sizes.  It  will  be  serviceame^^ 

the  printer,  by  enabling  him  to  ascertain  easily  w equally 

cut  up  to  the  most  advantage  for  jobs,  labels  &c.;  “^.t  wdl  be^quaj 

serviceable  to  the  bookseller,  by  enabling  hi  when  the  size  of 

paper  will  be  the  most  economical  to  print  a work  on,  when  the  su 

the  page  is  fixed,  as  he  will  perceive,  on  referring  Steen, 

octavo  is  6|  inches  high,  and  H inches  broad ; and  “““  y 8 
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is  61  inches  high,  and  4*  inches  broad  ; that  a post  o tavo 

high,  and  4?  inches  broad ; and  a medium  duodecimo  » 7*  «« 

and  4J  inches  broad  ; — so  as  to  6IV®  , JL^le  0f  having  to  fold 

press  work  and  the  price<rf  PaPer^‘*0  serveto  ascertain  the  paper  on 

various  specimens  of  paper,  it  win  aiau 

which  any  book  or  job  is  printed.  n fraction  than  the  eighth 

I have  not  carried  the  calculation  to  • considering 

of  an  iuch,  as  that  is  near  enough  P . division  came  to 

the  variations  in  the  size  of  paper;  and  when  t he  *v.  0f  a 

less,  I adopted  the  next  number ; so  that  in  some  cases  " 
sheet  will  be  a little  larger  than  die  tmensions.  writing  paper. 

D.  signifies  drawing  paper ; P.  printing  paper ; and  W.  wnti  6 V F 

Size  of  Folio.  Long  Folio.  Quarto. 
Sheet.  

Inches.  Long.  Br.  Long.  I Br.  Long.  Br. 


Double  Atlas.  D . 

Grand  Eagle,  or  1 
Double  Elephant.  D,  J 
Double  Demy.  P.  • 
Columbier.  Z>.  . 

Atlas.  D. 

Atlas,  Small.  D, 
Imperial.  D. 

Imperial.  W . 

Double  Crown.  P. 
Elephant.  D.  • 

Super  Royal.  D . 

Super  Royal.  W, 
Royal,  Long.  D, 

Royal.  P. 

Double  Pott.  P. 

Royal.  P. 

Royal,  Inferior.  P. 
Royal.  D. 

Royal.  W, 

Medium.  P. 

Medium.  W, 

Demy.  P. 

Demy.  D. 

Demy.  P. 

Extra  Large  Post. 
Copy,  or  Bastard. 
Demy,  Short.  D, 
Demy.  W, 

Crown.  D, 

Single  Crown.  P. 
Thick  and  Thin  Post. 
Littriss  Foolscap. 
Foolscap.  W,  . 
Foolscap.  D, 

Small  Post.  W . 

Pott.  W,  . 


. 27} 

. 27} 

. 26 
. 2 5} 

. 24-J 
. 24 
. 24? 

. 24?  1 
. 23 
. 22} 

. 22 
. 22 
. 21} 
. 21 
. 20} 
. 20} 
. 20 
. 20 
. 20 
W,  . 194 


34  31i  22}  £ 

26|  26J  20  4 

26  26  19}  J 

23}  23}  17}  \ 
26}  26}  17  J 
25  25  15}  : 

22  22  15}  ! 

22  22  15} 

20  20  15 

23  23  14? 

19}  19}  13f 
19}  19 } ISf 
18  18  13} 

20  20  13 

17  17  121 

19}  19}  12j 
19}  19}  12  x 
19}  19;  12 

19}  19}  12 

18  18  1L 

r 17}  17}  11* 
17}  17}  11  1 
17  17  11 

[ 19}  19}  10f 
16}  16}  10} 
V 16  16  10} 

l 14?  14-  10} 

15}  15}  10 
15  15  10 

15  15  10 

} 15}  15}  9| 

} 13}  13  r 8| 
1 13}  13}  81 

iJt  13;  13;  ‘ 81 

1}  13}  13  r 8d 

li  12}  12  r 


55  15|  22?  15} 

40  13f  20  13| 


38?  13 

34  Ml 

34  13? 

31  12? 

30?  11 
30  J 11 
30  10 

28  111 
274  9 


19?  13 
17?  11? 
17  13? 

15?  11 
15?  11 
15  10 

: 14  114 

; 131  94 


26  10 
254  81 


22?  M 

22  S] 
22  81 

21?  9j 
21  8: 
20?  8 
20?  7 

20  7 


ie|  64 
16?  64 


13  10 

12?  84 

12?  9? 

14  9? 

12  9? 

12  9f 
114  9 

111  8? 

1 11  8| 

. 11  81 
; 104  9t 
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Double  Atlas.  D. 
Grand  Eagle,  or  1 
Double  Elephant.  D.  J 
Double  Demy.  P. 
Columbier. 

Atlas.  D. 

Atlas,  Small.  JD. 
Imperial.  JD. 

Imperial.  W. 

Double  Crown.  P. 
Elephant.  JD. 

Super  Royal.  JD. 

Super  Royal.  W. 
Royal,  Long.  JD. 
Royal.  P. 

Double  Pott.  P. 
Royal.  P. 

Royal,  Inferior.  P. 
Royal.  D. 

Royal.  W. 

Medium.  P. 

Medium.  W. 

Demy.  P. 

Demy.  I>. 

Demy.  P. 

Extra  Large  Post.  W. 
Copy  or  Bastard.  W. 
Demy,  Short.  D . 
Demy.  W. 

Crown.  2>. 

Single  Crown.  P. 
Thick  and  Thin  Post 
Littriss  Foolscap. 
Foolscap.  W. 
Foolscap.  2>. 

Small  Post  W. 

Pott  W. 
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Long  24.  I Squ.  24. 


Double  Atlas.  D . 
Grand  Eagle,  or  1 
Double  Elephant.  Z).  J 
Double  Demy.  P • 
Columbier.  D.  . 

Atlas.  D. 

Atlas,  Small.  D. 
Imperial.  D. 

Imperial.  W ’. 

Double  Crown.  P.  • 
Elephant.  D.  • 
Super  Royal.  D. 
Super  Royal.  W. 
Royal,  Long.  D. 
Royal.  P. 

Double  Pott.  P. 
Royal.  P. 

Royal,  Inferior.  P. 
Royal.  D. 

Royal.  W. 

Medium.  P. 
Medium.  W . 

Demy.  P. 

Demy.  D. 

Demy.  P. 

Extra  Large  Post.  \ 
Copy,  or  Bastard.  1 
Demy,  Short.  D. 
Demy.  IV. 

Crown.  D. 

Single  Crown.  P. 
Thick  and  Thin  Po 
Littriss  Foolscap. 
Foolscap.  W. 
Foolscap.  D. 

Small  Post.  W. 
Pott.  W.  . 


• I 

.10  4fl  6f I 6|| 


61  Si 
6J  H 
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96mo.  I 128mo. 


Double  Atlas.  D, 

Grand  Eagle,  or  1 
Double  Elephant.  D.  J 
Double  Demy.  P. 
Columbier.  t> . 

Atlas.  D. 

Atlas,  Small.  D.  . 
Imperial.  D. 
i Imperial.  IF. 

Double  Crown.  P. 
Elephant  D. 

Super  Royal.  D. 

Super  Royal.  W. 

Royal,  Long.  D . 

Royal.  P. 

Double  Pott  P. 

Royal.  P. 

Royal,  Inferior.  P. 

Royal.  J9.  . . . 

Royal.  IT.  . 

Medium.  P. 

Medium.  W. 

Demy.  P. 

Demy.  A . . . 

Demy.  P. 

Extra  Large  Post  IP.  . 
Copy,  or  Bastard.  IF. 
Demy,  Short  P. 

Demy.  IF. 

Crown.  D.  . 

Single  Crown.  P. 

Thick  and  Thin  Post.  IF. 
Littriss  Foolscap. 
Foolscap.  IF. 

Foolscap.  A 
Small  Post.  IF. 

Pott  IF. 


Long.  Br.  Long.  Br.  I Long.  Br. 

5}  5i  3f 

H H 4|  2* 
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See  Forgery.  India  Paper.  Plate  Paper. 

10  Geo.  2.  c.  27.  s.  4.  Drawbacks.  — “ And  whereas  the  Drawbacks  allowed  upon 
the  Exportation  of  foreign  Paper  tend  to  the  great  Discouragement  of  the  Manufacture 
of  Paper  within  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ; Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  Autho- 
rity aforesaid,  That  from  and  after  the  twenty-fourth  Day  of  June  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  there  shall  not  be  allowed  or  made  on  the  Re-exportation  of 
any  foreign  Paper  any  Drawback  or  Repayment  of  any  of  the  Customs  or  Duties 
charged  and  paid  on  the  Importation  thereof  into  this  Kingdom,  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of 
Parliament ; any  Law,  Custom,  or  Usage  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing.*' 

2 & 3 Viet.  c.  23.  “ An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  for  collecting  and 
securing  the  Duties  of  Excise  on  Paper  made  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

“ Whereas  the  Laws  for  collecting  and  securing  the  Duties  of  Excise  on  Paper,  But- 
ton-board, Mill-board,  Paste-board,  and  Scale-board,  have  become  numerous  and  compli- 
cated, and  it  is  expedient  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  same ; Be  it  therefore  enacted, 
by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  there  shall  be  raised,  levied,  and  collected, 
allowed,  granted,  and  paid,  the  Duties,  Allowances,  and  Drawbacks  of  Excise  following; 
(that  is  to  say,) 

Duties. — “ On  every  Pound  Weight  Avoirdupois  of  all  Paper,  Glazed  Paper,  Sheath- 
ing Paper,  Button  Paper,  or  by  whatsoever  Name  any  Paper  may  be  known,  and 
on  all  Button-board.  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  and  Scale-board  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  a Duty  of  One  Penny  Halfpenny  : 

Allowances.  — “ For  all  such  Glazed  or  other  Press  Papers,  made  and  charged  with 
Duty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  Clothiers  and  Hotprcssers,  as  shall  be  actually 
and  bond  fide  used,  employed,  and  consumed  in  the  pressing  Woollen  Cloths  and 
Stuffs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  an  Allowance  of  One  Penny  Halfpenny  the  Pound 
Avoirdupois : 

*«  For  all  Paper  made  and  charged  with  Duty  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  shall  be 
used  in  the  printing  of  any  Books  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Oriental,  or  Northern 
Languages  within  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge , or  within  the  Univer- 
sities of  Scotland,  or  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  of  Queen 
Elizabeth , Dublin , by  Permission  of  the  Vice  Chancellors,  Rectors,  or  Principals 
or  Provost  of  the  said  Universities  respectively,  or  which  shall  be  used  in  the  print- 
ing of  Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalm  Books,  Books  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Book  commonly  called  or  known  in  Scotland  by  the  Name  of  * The 
Confession  of  Faith,*  or  the  Larger  or  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, within  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge , and  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
by  Permission  of  the  Vice  Chancellors  or  Provost  of  the  same,  or  by  the  Queen’s 
Printers  in  England  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  an  Allowance  of  One 
Penny  Halfpenny  the  Pound  Avoirdupois  : 

“ For  every  Pound  Weight  Avoirdupois  of  all  Paper,  Sheathing  Paper,  Button  Paper, 
Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  and  Scale-board  made  and  charged  with 
Duty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  shall  be  duly  exported  as  Merchandize, 
a Drawback  of  One  Penny  Halfpenny : 

“ For  every  Pound  Weight  Avoirdupois  of  printed  Books  in  perfect  and  complete  Sets, 
or,  if  periodical  Publications,  in  perfect  Parts  or  Numbers,  and  of  blank,  plain,  or 
ruled  Account  Books,  whether  bound  or  unbound,  made  of  or  printed  or  ruled  on 
Paper  made  and  charged  with  Duty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  shall  be 
exported  as  Merchandize,  a Drawback  of  One  Penny  Halfpenny  : 

« For  every  Dozen  Square  Yards  of  Paper  made  and  charged  with  Duty,  and  printed, 
painted,  or  stained,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  exported  as  Merchandize,  a 
Drawback  of  Two- pence." 

Stamps.  — s.  8.  « And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  shall  and 
they  are  hereby  required  to  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided  proper  Stamps,  with  such 
Marks  and  Devices  thereon  as  they  shall  see  fit  for  marking  or  stamping  all  Paper,  But- 
ton-board, Mill-board,  Paste-board,  and  Scale-board,  to  denote  the  Duty  being  charged 
thereon,  when  made  and  tied  up  in  the  Manner  herein-after  directed,  and  shall  cause 
such  Stamps  to  be  delivered  to  the  Officers  of  Excise  for  that  Purpose ; and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  of  Excise  to  cause  the  said  Stamps,,  or  the  Marks  and 
Devices  thereon,  to  be  altered  or  varied  as  they  shall  from  Time  to  Time  see  fit. 

Labels.  — s.  9.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  shall  and 
they  are  hereby  required  to  provide,  and  from  Time  to  Time  to  cause  to  be  issued  to 
every  Supervisor  of  Excise  in  whose  District  any  Paper  Mill  shall  be  situated,  or  m 
which  any  Maker  of  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scaleboard  shall 
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carry  on  his  Manufacture,  a' sufficient  Number  of  UbeU.  of 

sS^£SSaSSSS^i^4s 

in  Wri^r  eiven  to  the  proper  Officer  of  Excise,  specifying  therein  die  Niun- 
Sch  Maker  Ly  require,  be  within  Four  Day.  after  the  lW»ptrf 

was^saMSSs-s s 

Maker,  or  bis  chief  Workman  or  Servant,  shall,  at  the  Time  of  the  l^Uv^  « su 
Labels,  give  on  the  Back  of  the  Request  Note  requiring  the  same  * , T ‘ 

sinned  bv  him  for  the  said  Number  of  Labels  delivered  to  him  by  the  Officer  of  Exc  , 
and  all  such  labels  shall  at  all  rimes,  when  demanded  by  any  Supervisor  of  Excise,  ot 
other  Officer  of  Excise  of  equal  or  superior  Rank,  be  deUjeredto 
such  Officer  demanding  the  same;  and  every  Paper  Maker  who  shall,  : ty” un»l 
chief  Workman  or  Servant,  refuse  to  give  such  Receipt  as  aforesaid  for  the  Labeled 
vered  to  him,  or  who  shall  destroy,  cancel,  or  obliterate  any  such  Label,  “r  *aU  aeU 
dispose  of  or  use  any  such  Label  for  any  other  Purpose  than  in  tymg  up 
board.  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  as  herem-after  directed,  or  shall  su 
Ste  mme  to  be  done,  or  who  shall  refuse  to  produce  or  deliver  to  any  “ 

Sher  such  Officer  as  aforesaid  demanding  the  same  any  such  Label  or  LabeK  or  shJl 
not  Ltisfectorily  account  for  any  Label  which  shall  be  at  any  Time  missing,  shall  forfat 
?or  every  Iebd  “ delivered  to  him,  and  for  which  a Receipt  sludl  not  be  given,  or 
which  shall  be  cancelled,  obliterated,  or  destroyed,  sold  or  disposed  of,  or  improper  y 

used  or  not  produced  or  accounted  for,  Ten  Pounds.  w.itton- 

s 10.  “ And  be  it  enacted.  That  every  Paper  Maker  shall  cause  all  Paper,  Button 

board.  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  and  Scale-board  made  p”  el  to 

or  Half  Reams  or  Parcels,  and  shall  also  cause  every  such  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Pwcel 
be  enclosed  in  a Wrapper  or  Wrappers,  on  or  to  which  Wrappers,  or  ?,n®  oftbe™  if  _ , 
are  made  use  of,  One  of  the  Labels  herein-before  directed  to  be  provided  and  deliver 
to  Paper  Makers  shall  have  been  previously  firmly  imd  permanently ^fixed l and 
with  Paste  or  Glue  or  other  binding  Cement,  and  pressed  and  dried  ft"  thereof 

Label,  when  such  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  is  tied  up,  shall  be  on  the  Top  thereof, 

„ on  Tuch  other  Part  of  the  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  as  ^ Comm«ioners  of 
Excise  shall  direct;  and  every  such  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  shall,  as  “ ied 
up  and  enclosed  in  the  Wrapper  or  Wrappers,  be  immediately  firmly  an^^  R/  or 
up  with  strong  Thread  or  String ; and  when  and  so  soon  as  any  ReamorMf  Ream  ®^ 
Parcel  of  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  sha\lbe tU*7P 
in  manner  aforesaid,  the  Maker  thereof  shall  write  or  print,  in  large  and  legible  Letter^ 
with  durable  Ink,  on  the  Label  affixed  on  the  Top  thereof  as  aforesaid,  the  Description 
or  Denomination  and  the  Contents  of  such  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel,  whether  P P* ! » 
Glazed-paper,  Sheathing- p^per,  or  Button-paper,  or  Button-board,  Mi  11- board,  ras 
board,  or  Scale-board;  and  every  Paper  Maker  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  enc 
and  tie  up  any  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  of  Paper,  Button-board,  Mdl- board,  Paste- 
board, or  Scale-board,  in  a Wrapper  or  Wrappers,  to  which,  or  to  One  of  which  Wrappers, 
One  of  such  Labels  shall  have  been  affixed  according  to  the  Directions  herein- betore 
given,  or  immediately  to  write  or  .print  in  manner  aforesaid  the  Particulars  required  to 
be  written  or  printed  on  the  Label  affixed  on  each  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel,  shall 
forfeit  Ten  Pounds  for  every  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  not  enclosed  and  tied  up 
according  to  the  Directions  aforesaid,  or  not  having  written  or  printed  in  manner  afore- 
said on  the  Label  affixed  to  the  Wrapper  the  Particulars  herein-before  required  to  be 
written  or  printed  thereon,  and  every  such  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  shall  also  be 

s.  11.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  a Ream  of  Paper,  other  than  Glazed-paper,  Sheath- 
ing or  Button  Paper,  shall  consist  of  Twenty  Quires,  each  Quire  containing  Twenty- 
four  Sheets,  or  Forty  Half  Quires,  each  Half  Quire  being  Twelve  Sheets ; and  a Halt 
Ream  of  Paper  shall  consist  of  Ten  Quires,  or  Twenty  Half  Quires,  save  and  except 
the  Ream  or  Half  Ream  of  Paper  for  printing,  which  may  consist  of  any  Number  of 
Sheets  not  exceeding  Five  hundred  and  sixteen  Sheets  the  Ream,  or  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  Sheets  the  Half  Ream,  and  save  and  except  the  outside  Quires  of  any  Ream 
of  Paper,  which  may  consist  of  any  Number  of  Sheets  not  less  than  Twenty  nor  more 
than  Twenty-four;  and  a Parcel  of  Glazed-paper,  Sheathing-paper,  Button-paper, 
Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  shall  consist  of  even  Dozens  of 
Sheets  of  one  and  the  same  Denomination  or  Description,  and  of  equal  Dimensions,  and 
not  less  than  Twenty-four  nor  more  than  Seventy-two  such  Sheets  in  each  Parcel ; and 
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all  Paper,  'Glazed-paper,  Sheathing-paper,  Button-paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board, 
Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  which  shall  be  made  up  or  tied  up  in  any  other  Quantities 
than  as  aforesaid  shall  be  forfeited. 

s.  12.  “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  if  from  the  Size  of  the  Sheets,  or 
from  any  other  Cause,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  any  Paper  Maker  to  make  and  tie  up 
any  Paper,  other  than  Glazed-paper,  Sheathing-paper,  or  Button-paper,  in  apy  less 
Quantities  than  a Ream  or  Half  Ream,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Paper  Maker  to  make 
and  tie  up  such  Paper  in  Parcels  containing  a less  Number  of  Sheets  than  a Ream  or 
Half  Ream,  provided  that  he  write  and  specify  on  the  Label  attached  to  the  Wrapper  of 
such  Parcel  the  true  Number  of  Sheets  of  Paper  contained  therein  : Provided  always, 
that  no  Paper  shall  be  made  up  into  any  such  Parcel  or  into  any  Half  Ream  weighing 
less  than  Twenty  Pounds. 

s.  13.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Paper  Maker,  before  tying 
up  any  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  into  Reams,  Half 
Reams,  or  Parcels,  to  cut  the  Edges  thereof,  and  also  for  any  Paper  Maker  to  make  his 
Paper  into  Quires  without  folding  the  same,  such  Quires,  when  made  up  into  Reams  or 
Half  Reams,  being  separated  by  a Slip  of  coloured  Paper. 

s.  14.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  Paper  Maker  shall,  at  the  Time  when  any 
Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  of  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale- 
board  is  tied  up  as  herein-before  directed,  or  at  or  before  the  Time  when  the  same  is  or 
shall  be  produced  to  be  weighed  and  charged  with  Duty  by  the  Officer  of  Excise,  write 
on  the  Label  on  every  such  Ream,  Half  Ream,  and  Parcel  respectively  the  Weight 
thereof  in  large  and  legible  Letters,  and  in  Words  at  Length,  joining  to  the  Words 
expressing  the  Weight  the  Letters  “lbs.,”  or  the  Word  “ Pounds,”  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
for  every  Omission  or  Neglect  the  Sum  of  Ten  Pounds,  and  the  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or 
Parcel  of  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board.” 

s.  17.  “ And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  Provision  for  Paper  being  tied  up  and 
charged  with  Duty,  and  sent  out  in  single  Sheets  on  the  Rollers  on  which  the  same  may 
be  rolled  or  received  from  the  Machine,  without  cutting  or  making  the  same  up  into 
Reams ; be  it  enacted,  That  every  Paper  Maker  who  shall  intend  so  to  send  out  any 
Paper  shall,  before  using  any  Roller  or  Rollers,  mark  the  true  Weight  of  every  such 
Roller  in  legible  Letters  or  Numbers  on  the  End  thereof,  and  shall  continue  the  same 
so  marked,  and  shall  upon  each  Occasion  of  using  the  same  produce  every  such  Roller 
so  marked  to  the  Officer  of  Excise  surveying  his  Mill,  who  shall  ascertain  that  such 
Weight  is  correctly  marked,  and  shall  sign  his  Name  or  Initials  under  such  Mark  ; and 
every  such  Paper  Maker  shall  cause  all  such  Paper,  as  soon  as  received  from  the  Machine, 
to  be  tied  up,  as  herein-before  directed,  in  a Wrapper  or  Wrappers,  on  or  to  which,  or 
One  of  them,  a Label  has  been  firmly  and  permanently  fixed  and  united,  but  in  such 
Manner  that  the  End  of  the  Roller  having  the  Weight  thereof  marked  thereon  shall  be 
open  and  visible  to  the  Officer  of  Excise,  and  shall  write  upon  such  Label  all  the  Par- 
ticulars herein-before  required  to  be  written  by  the  Paper  Maker  on  the  Label  j and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Officer  of  Excise  weighing  and  charging  with  Duty  any  such 
Paper,  and  he  is  hereby  Empowered  and  required,  to  deduct  and  allow  from  the  Weight 
thereof  the  even  Pounds  (Fractions  of  a Pound  being  disregarded)  marked  on  the  End 
of  the  Roller  on  which  each  Parcel  of  such  Paper  shall  be  rolled,  and  the  Remainder 
shall  be  taken  as  the  Weight  of  the  Paper  on  which  the  Duty  shall  be  charged  : Pro- 
vided always,  that  no  such  Deduction  or  Allowance  shall  be  made  in  the  Case  of  any 
Paper  which  shall  be  produced  to  the  Officer  of  Excise  in  any  Parcel  not  having  the 
End  of  the  Roller  open  and  visible  to  the  Officer  of  Excise,  or  rolled  on  any  Roller 
which  shall  not  have  the  true  Weight  legibly  and  clearly  marked  on  the  End  thereof  at 
herein-before  directed." 

s.  24.  “ And  be  enacted,  That  every  Paper  Maker  who,  after  any  Ream,  Half  Ream, 
or  Parcel  of  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  shall  have 
been  so  made  and  tied  up,  and  the  Particulars  herein-before  required  written  or  printed 
on  the  Label  on  the  Wrapper  thereof,  shall,  either  before  or  after  such  Paper,  Button- 
board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  shall  have  been  weighed  and  charged 
with  Duty  by  the  Officer  of  Excise,  make  any  false  Entry  on  the  Label  affixed  on  the 
Cover  or  Wrapper  of  any  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board, 
or  deface,  obliterate,  extract,  or  fraudulently  alter  any  of  the  Particulars  written  or 
printed  by  such  Paper  Maker,  or  by  the  Officer  of  Excise,  or  shall  take  off,  remove,  or 
detach,  or  cause  or  permit  or  suffer  to  be  taken  off  or  removed  or  detached,  any  such 
Label  from  the  Cover  or  Wrapper  of  any  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  of  Paper,  But- 
ton-board, Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  made  and  tied  up  under  the  Direc- 
tions of  this  Act,  or  who  shall  use  any  Label,  or  any  Wrapper  to  which  any  Label  is 
affixed,  to  cover  or  tie  up  any  other  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or 
Scale-board  than  that  contained  in  such  Wrapper,  with  such  Label  when  first  tied  up, 
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or  who  .hall,  after  any  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  PasteW^ 
shall  have  been  weighed  and  charged  with  Duty,  open  “y  > j i out  „f  the 

and  retnove  any  Paper,  Button-hoard,  M“^ave  b^ » wei^d^d  eharg«l,  or 
Wrapper  or  Wrappers  inwhichthe  same  ^allhave  ^ bg  d or  Scale-board 
who  .hall  add  any  other  Paper,  Button-board,  M^^  Half  Ream, 

thereto,  or  shall  in  any  respect  to  ^Vranoer  Beam  Half  Ream,  and  Parcel  respec- 

SSWS  oYwSanTsueh 

SKrd,  or'seale-board  contained  therein,  .hall  .Uo  be 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  every 

or  remove  any  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  of  Paper,  Butt°n-board,  Mi  on 

board,  or  Scale-board  withoutthesamebe.ng  UP  £ a ™PP  this  Act  required 

which,  or  on  the  uppermost  of  which,  One  nrLted  on  the  Label 

slian  have  been  permanently  affixed,  or  »ot  ^av,nS  , b written  and  printed 

RoUt  W whi°crh  shall  bc^foimd^n  ^ "0t  ^ 

Lt1vw^ 

be  found  to  weigh  under  or  over  the  Weight  marked,  writ  • I the  Proportion 

Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  by  the  Maker  thereof  as 

of  Five  per  Centum  if  the  Weight  marked  on  such  Rcain,  1 ^ less,  the 

Twenty  Pounds,  or  Ten  per  Centum  if  such  Weight  be  lwenty 

Tdf1'  A^dthlnaeted,  That  no  Stationer  or  Printer  or  Paper  *%£££% 
of  Paste-board  not  a Maker  of  Paper,  shall  mm  into  his  " PButton.Wrd, 

shall  any  other  Person  remove  or  receive  from  any  Mill,  any  p Half 

Mill- board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  which  shall  not  be  an JJereon,  with  such 
Ream  or  Parcel,  enclosed  in  a Wrapper  or  Wrappers  having ' * 

o^the^^cw^^amlp  denoting  tli^Charge  of^utyHm  pain  of  board1"  so 

Stainer  o^Maker  of^Paste-bMrd^iot^0W^Mnof^I^er?^Mtnheing  Mridcen 

wht^ssl' 

£2^.-=^ 

Ty  Paper,  Button-board,  kill-board,  Pasteboard,  or  Scale-board  m less  Quantity  than 
a Ream.  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  for  immediate  Use.  . _ H_ir 

at”  "And  be  i enacted.  That  every  Person  shall,  on  opening  any  Ream  Half 
Ream  or  Parcel  of  Paper,  Button-board,  MiU-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-boarO 
received  into  their  Possession,  immediately  write  in  large  Letters i in  n P 
Label  attached  to  the  Wrapper  the  Word  “ Opened,”  or  shall  across  such  Label  witn 
Ink  or  otherwise  permanently  cancel,  obliterate,  and  deface  the  amt,  ” “ orv^Person 
the  said  label  from  being  again  made  use  of  by  any  Paper  Maker;  and  y 
whothall  not,  on  opening  any  such  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  as  aforesaid  .tome- 
diately  so  write  on  or  cross  or  otherwise  cancel,  obliterate,  or  deface  such  L > 
whose  Possession  any  such  Label,  whether  attached  or  not  ,0  r^e?wi sTcmcrfUd, 

have  been  opened,  shall  be  found  not  so  written  upon,  crossed,  or  otherwiM  cancelled, 
shall  forfeit  for  each  such  Label  Ten  Pounds,  and  every  such  Label,  with  any  Wrapper 
to  which  the  same  may  be  attached,  shall  also  be  forfeited.  , 

s 39  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  Person  who  shall  restore,  return,  send,  or 
deliver,  or  cause  or  procure,  permit  or  suffer,  to  be  restored,  returned,  sent,  or  e i * 
to  any  Paper  Maker,  or  to  any  Mill,  Warehouse,  Room,  or  Place,  belonging  to  any 
Paper  Maker,  or  to  any  other  Place  fur  the  Use  of  any  Paper  Maker,  any  pp 
Label  which  has  been  before  used  as  a Wrapper  or  Label  m tying  up  a"X  1 a^d 
Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  which  shall  be  marked  ai 
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stamped  with  the  Marks,  Stamps,  or  Impressions  directed  by  this  Act  to  be  marked 
and  stamped  on  the  Labels  attached  to  and  the  Wrappers  enclosing  any  Paper,  Button- 
board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  and  Scale-board,  and  every  Paper  Mak»  who  shall 
receive,  or  shall  cause,  procure,  permit,  or  suffer  to  be  returned,  sent,  or  delivered  to 
lum,  or  to  be  kept  or  deposited  at  any  Mill,  Warehouse,  Room,  or  Place  belonging  to 
him,  or  at  any  other  Place  for  his  Use,  or  who  shall  have  in  his  Custody  or  Possession, 

wyifnrapPer  °rJLab^1  Thlch  has  been  before  used  M a Wrapper  or  Label  to  any  Ream, 
Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  of  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board, 
or  in  or.  with  which  any  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board 
has  been  removed,  carried,  or  sent  out  by  any  Paper  Maker,  shall  forfeit  Two  hundred 
Pounds  ; and  every  Workman  and  Servant  of  any  Paper  Maker  in  whose  Custody  or 
Possession  any  such  Wrapper  or  Label  shall  be  found  shall  also  forfeit  Fifty  Pounds, 
over  imd  above  any  Penalty  to  which  the  Paper  Maker  may  thereby  become  subject. 

. 8;,  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  herein-before  contained 
S?  ex*end  OT  be  deemed  or  construed  to  extend  to  render  liable  to  the  said  Penalty 
ot  I wo  hundred  Pounds  any  Person  for  or  by  reason  of  such  Person  returning  or  send- 
ing back  to  any  Paper  Maker  any  Wrapper,  with  the  Label  thereon,  which  shall  have 
been  opened,  containing  therein  the  same  identical  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board, 
Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  received  by  such  Person,  and  by  him  returned  on  account 
of  the  same  being  disliked  or  refused,  nor  to  render  liable  to  the  said  Penalty  any  Paper 
Maker  r®ceivinS  back  the  said  Label  and  Wrapper  containing  such  Paper,  Button- 
board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board. 

s.  41.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  Stationer  or  other  Person  who  shall  have 
bought,  received,  or  agreed  for  any  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or 
Scaie-board  respectively  which  may  be  forfeited  or  liable  to  Seizure  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  relating  to  the  Revenue  of  Excise,  and  who  shall  discover  to  and  inform  any 
Uthcer  of  Excise  thereof,  so  as  to  cause  the  Seizure  of  the  same,  shall,  on  the  Con- 
demnation  of  the  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  so  seized 
by  the  Officer,  be  paid,  by  Order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  the  Value  of  all  such 
laper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  which  shall  be  so  seized 
and  condemned,  and  for  which  such  Stationef  or  other  Person  shall  have  actually  paid 
or  be  liable  to  pay  and  shall  pay,  and  such  Payment  shall  be  deemed  a Part  of  the 
Expences  attending  the  Seizure. 

®*  n*2\.“ ^nd  be  ifc.  enacted,  That  every  Paper  Maker  and  other  Person  who  shall 
counterfeit,  forge,  or  imitate,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  counterfeited,  forged,  or  imitated, 
any  ptamp,  Die,  Device,  or  Label,  or  any  Figure,  Letter,  or  Part  of  any  Stamp,  Die, 
i^evice,  or  Label,  directed  to  be  provided  and  used  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  which 
shall  have  been  provided  in  pursuance  of  any  other  Act  in  force  for  securing  the  Duties 
°n  k » !e  Pacing  this  Act ; or  shall  have  in  his  Custody  or  Possession  any 

such  counterfe11,  forged,  or  false  Stamp,  Die,  Device,  or  Label,  or  any  counterfeit, 
torged,  or  false  Figure,  Letter,  or  Part  of  any  such  Stamp,  Die,  Device,  or  Label, 
nowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit,  forged,  or  false ; or  who  shall,  upon  any  Wrapper 
used  or  to  be  used  for  tying  up  any  Quantity  of  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste- 
hoard,  or  Scale-board,  or  upon  any  such  Label  as  aforesaid,  counterfeit,  forge,  or  imi- 
tate, or  cause  or  procure  to  be  counterfeited,  forged,  or  imitated,  the  Mark  or  Impression 
ot  any  such  Stamp,  Die,  or  Device,  or  of  any  Figure,  Letter,  Character,  or  Part  of  such 
stamp,  Die,  or  Device,  or  shall  knowingly  have  the  same  in  his  Custody  or  Possession ; 
or  who  shall  have  in  his  Custody  or  Possession,  or  utter,  vend,  or  sell,  any  Paper, 
Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  with  a counterfeited,  forged, 
tafse,  or  imitated  Mark  or  Impression  of  any  such  Stamp,  Die,  or  Device,  or  any  Figure, 
Letter,  Character,  or  Part  thereof,  on  the  Wrapper  of  such  Paper,  Button-board,  MD1- 
board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  on  the  Label  affixed  thereto  or  thereon,  or  with 
any  false,  counterfeit,  or  forged  Label  aforesaid,  or  any  false,  counterfeit,  or  forged 
figure.  Letter,  Character,  or  Part  of  such  Label  as  aforesaid,  or  with  any  false,  coun- 
terfeited, or  forged  Printing  or  Writing  on  any  such  Label,  knowing  the  same  or  any 
rart  thereof  to  be  counterfeited  or  forged ; or  who  shall  upon  any  Quantity  of  Paper, 
Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  put  or  place  any  Wrapper  or 
Jrart  of  any  Wrapper,  or  any  Label  or  Part  of  any  Label,  having  thereon  or  therein  any 
false,  counterfeit,  or  forged  Writing,  Printing,  Letter,  Figure,  Character,  Mark,  or 
Impression,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  counterfeited,  and  forged ; or  who  shall,  upon 
any  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  of  Paper,  Button- Board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or 
Scale-board  not  taken  account  of  and  charged  with  Duty  by  the  proper  Officer  of  Excise 
put  or  place  any  of  the  Stamps  or  Impressions  directed  by  or  provided  or  used  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Act  or  any  such  other  Acts  as  aforesaid  ; shall  for  every  such  false,  coun- 
terfeu,  or  forged  Stamp,  Die,  Device,  or  Label,  or  Figure,  Letter,  Character,  or  Part 
o such  Stamp,  Die,  Device,  or  Label,  forfeit  and  lose  the  Sum  of  One  thousand  Pounds, 
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and  for  every  such  Wrapper,  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  respectively  the  Sum  of  Five 
hundred  Pounds ; and  every  such  false,  counterfeited,  and  forged  Stamp,  Die,  Device, 
and  Label,  Figure,  Letter,  Character,  and  Part  of  such  Stamp,  Die,  Device,  or  Label, 
and  every  such  false,  counterfeit,  and  forged  Impression,  and  every  such  Wrapper,  Ream, 
Half  Ream,  and  Parcel  respectively,  shall  be  forfeited. 

s.  43.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  Paper  Maker,  Stationer,  or  other  Person  who 
shall  alter  the  distinguishing  Letter  or  Number  of  any  Mill  on  the  Label  attached  to 
the  Wrapper  of  any  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  of  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board, 
Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  save  and  except  in  the  Case  of  Paper  sent  from  one  Mill 
to  auother,  or  returned  to  any  Mill,  under  the  Provisions  herein-before  contained,  or 
who  shall  alter  the  Weight  inserted  on  any  such  Label,  shall  forfeit  Twenty  Pounds, 
together  with  the  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel  to  which  such  Label  shall  be  attached. 

s.  44.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Allowance  of  the  Duty  on  Paper  used  in  the 
printing  of  Books  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Oriental,  or  Northern  Languages  within  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge , the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  the  University 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  shall  be  made  and  allowed  in  manner  following ; (that  is  to 
say,)  the  chief  Manager  of  the  Press  in  the  said  Universities  respectively  shall,  Forty- 
eight  Hours  before  any  such  Paper  shall  be  begun  to  be  printed,  give  to  the  proper 
Officer  pf  Excise  a Notice  in  Writing  of  the  Intention  to  print  such  Paper,  specifying 
the  Number  of  Reams  of  Paper  and  the  Title  of  the  Book  intended  to  be  printed, 
and  of  how  many  Copies  the  Edition  is  to  consist ; and  upon  the  Attendance  of  the 
Officer  of  Excise  all  such  Paper  shall  be  produced  to  him  enclosed  in  the  original 
Wrappers  in  which  the  same  was  charged  with  Duty,  with  the  respective  Labels  thereon, 
and  the  several  Matters  herein-before  prescribed  to  be  marked,  written,  or  printed  and 
stamped  on  such  Labels  and  Wrappers  remaining  thereon ; and  such  chief  Manager  of 
the  Press  shall  provide  sufficient  Scales  and  Weights,  and  shall  permit  and  assist  such 
Officer  to  use  the  same,  and  to  ascertain  the  Weight  of  such  Paper ; and  within  One 
Month  after  the  whole  of  such  Edition  shall  have  been  printed  off  such  chief  Manager 
shall  give  to  the  proper  Officer  of  Excise  Forty-eight  Hours  Notice  in  Writing,  speci- 
fying a Day  and  Hour  when  such  Edition  will  be  ready  to  be  produced  to  him,  and 
thereupon  such  Officer  shall  attend  and  examine  and  weigh  the  whole  of  such  Edition 
unbound  and  in  Sheets,  and  thereupon  give  to  such  chief  Manager  a Certificate  of  his 
having  so  done,  specifying  the  Name  of  the  Book,  the  Size  thereof,  the  Number  of  Copies 
of  which  the  Edition  consists,  and  the  Weight  of  the  Paper  on  which  it  is  printed;  but 
if  such  Weight  shall  exceed  the  Weight  of  the  Paper  taken  account  of  by  the  Officer 
previous  to  the  Printing,  such  last- mentioned  Weight  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Cer- 
tificate, and  the  Allowance  shall  be  made  for  no  more. 

s.  45.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Chief  Manager  of  the  Press  in  the  said  Univer- 
sities respectively  shall  make  and  subscribe  at  the  Foot  or  on  the  Back  of  such  Certifi- 
cate as  aforesaid,  before  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Principal,  or  Rector  or  Provost  of  the 
University  respectively,  a Declaration  in  Writing  setting  forth  that  the  whole  of  the 
Edition  of  the  Book  so  printed  was  and  is  printed  for  the  University  for  which  the  same 
expresses  to  be  printed,  and  that  no  Bookseller  or  other  Person  bad  or  hath  any  Share 
or  Interest  therein,  or  in  the  Allowance  payable  in  respect  of  the  Paper  on  which  the 
same  was  or  is  printed. 

s.  46.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Allowance  of  the  Duty  on  Paper  used  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge , and  in  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
or  used  by  the  Queen’s  Printers  in  England , Scotland,  or  Ireland  respectively,  in  the 
printing  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalm  Books,  Books  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Book  commonly  known  in  Scotland  by  the  Name  of  * The  Confession 
of  Faith,’  or  the  Larger  or  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  shall  be  made 
and  allowed  in  manner  following ; (that  is  to  say,)  the  chief  Manager  of  the  Press  of 
such  Universities  respectively,  or  such  Queen’s  Printers  respectively,  shall,  Forty-eight 
Hours  before  any  such  Paper  is  begun  to  be  prepared  for  printing,  give  to  the  proper 
Officer  of  Excise  a Notice  in  Writing  of  the  Intention  to  print  such  Paper,  specifying 
in  such  Notice  the  Number  of  Reams  of  Paper  so  intended  to  be  printed,  and  whether 
the  same  is  to  be  printed  for  Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalm  Books,  Common  Prayer  Books, 
Books  of  Confession  of  Faith,  or  the  Larger  or  Shorter  Catechism,  of  what  Size  the 
intended  Impression  or  Edition  of  such  Book  is  to  be,  and  of  how  many  Copies  the 
same  is  to  consist ; . and  all  the  Paper  intended  to  be  used  shall,  on  the  Attendance  of 
the  Officer  of  Excise,  be  produced  to  him  enclosed  in  the  original  Wrappers  in  which 
the  same  was  charged  with  Duty,  with  the  respective  Labels  thereon,  and  the  several 
Matters  herein-before  prescribed  to  be  marked,  written,  or  printed  and  stamped  on  such 
Labels  and  Wrappers  remaining  thereon  ; and  such  chief  Managers  and  Queen’s  Printers 
respectively  shall  provide  good  and  sufficient  Scales  and  Weights,  and  shall  permit  and 
assist  the  Officer  of  Excise  to  use  the  same,  and  to  ascertain  and  take  an  Account  of  the 
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true  Quantity  and  Weight  of  such  Paper ; and  such  chief  Managers  of  the  Press  and  such 
Queen’s  Printers  respectively  shall,  within  One  Month  after  the  whole  of  such  Impres- 
sion or  Edition  shall  have  been  printed  off  and  finished,  give  to  the  proper  Officer  of 
Excise  Forty-eight  Hours  Notice  thereof  in  Writing,  specifying  a Day  and  Hour 
when  such  Impression  or  Edition  will  be  ready  to  be  produced  to  him,  and  thereupon 
such  Officer  of  Excise  shall  attend,  and  inspect,  examine,  and  weigh  the  whole  of  such 
Edition  unbound  and  in  Sheets,  and  shall  thereupon  give  and  deliver  to  such  chief 
Manager  of  the  Press  or  Queen’s  Printer,  as  the  Case  may  be,  a Certificate  in  Writing 
of  his  having  so  done,  specifying  therein  the  Name  of  the  Book,  together  with  the  Size 
thereof,  and  the  Number  of  Copies  of  which  such  Impression  or  Edition  consists,  and 
the  Weight  of  the  Paper  on  which  the  same  is  printed ; but  if  such  Weight  shall  exceed 
the  Weight  of  the  Paper  actually  produced  to  and  taken  account  of  by  the  Officer  of 
Excise  previous  to  the  printing  thereof  as  aforesaid,  then  and  in  such  Case  such  last- 
mentioned  Weight  shall  be  inserted  in  such  Certificate,  and  the  Allowance  shall  be 
made  for  no  greater  Weight  than  the  Weight  specified  in  such  Certificate. 

_ s.  47.  “ And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  chief  Manager  of  the  Press  in  the  said  Univer- 
sities respectively  shall  make  and  subscribe,  at  the  Foot  or  on  the  Back  of  such  Certificate, 
before  the  Vice  Chancellor  or  Provost  of  the  University,  a Declaration  in  Writing 
setting  forth  that  no  Drawback  or  Allowance  has  been  before  granted  or  paid  on  such 
Paper,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Edition  of  such  Book  so  printed  is  printed  for  the 
University  for  which  the  same  expresses  to  be  printed,  and  that  no  Bookseller  or  other 
Person  had  or  hath  any  Share  or  Interest  therein,  or  in  the  Allowance  payable  in  re- 
spect of  the  Paper  on  which  the  same  is  printed ; and  the  Queen’s  Printers  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  or  the  acting  Patentee  in  such  Office,  shall  make  and 
subscribe,  at  the  Foot  or  on  the  Back  of  such  Certificate,  before  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise,  or  such  Person  as  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  shall  direct  and  appoint  to  re- 
ceive the  same,  a Declaration  in  Writing  setting  forth  that  no  Drawback  or  Allowance 
has  been  before  claimed  or  paid  for  or  in  respect  of  the  Paper  mentioned  in  such  Certifi- 
cate, or  any  Part  thereof,  and  that  the  whole  of  such  Impression  or  Edition  of  such 
Bible,  Testament,  Psalm  Book,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Confession  of  Faith,  or 
Larger  or  Shorter  Catechism,  has  been  printed  by  him  or  them  at  his  or  their  usual  and 
ordinary  Printing  House,  on  his  or  their  own  Account,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
exclusive  Patent  or  Privilege  belonging  to  him  or  them  as  such  Queen’s  Printer,  and 
for  his  or  their  sole  and  entire  Benefit,  Profit,  Emolument,  and  Advantage. 

s.  48.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  on  the  said  Certificates  respectively,  with  such  De- 
claration as  aforesaid  made  and  subscribed  thereon,  being  produced  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Excise,  the  said  Commissioners  shall  and  they  are  hereby  required,  on  being  satisfied 
of  the  Correctness  thereof,  to  cause  Payment  of  the  Amount  of  the  Allowance  appearing 
by  such  Certificate  to  be  due  to  be  made  to  the  chief  Manager  of  the  Press  of  the  said 
Universities  respectively,  or  to  such  Person  as  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Principal,  or  Rector 
or  Provost  of  the  said  Universities  respectively  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  same,  or  to 
such  Queen’s  Printer  by  whom  or  on  whose  Behalf  such  Certificate  shall  be  produced, 
as  the  Case  may  be. 

s.  49.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  such  Allowance  shall  be  granted  or  paid  on  any 
Book  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  Oriental  or  Northern  Languages,  unless  such  Book  shall 
be  wholly  printed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Oriental  or  Northern  Languages,  as  the  Case 
may  be : Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  if  they  shall  see  fit,  to  direct  such  Allowance  to  be  made  and  granted  on  any 
Book  partly  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  Oriental  or  Northern  Languages,  and  partly  in  the 
English  or  any  other  Language. 

s.  50.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  House,  Office,  or  Place  heretofore  approved 
of  or  which  may  hereafter  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Trea- 
sury, in  which  the  Queen’s  Printers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  shall 
have  printed  or  may  hereafter  print,  by  themselves  or  their  own  bond  fide  Agents,  and 
not  by  others,  and  for  their  own  sole  and  undivided  Interest,  the  whole  of  any  Impres- 
sion or  Edition  of  any  Bible,  Testament,  Psalm  Book,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  or  Larger  or  Shorter  Catechism,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  art 
ordinary  and  usual  Printing  House  of  such  Queen’s  Printer  within  the  Meaning  of  this 
Act  for  entitling  such  Queen’s  Printer  to  the  Allowances  aforesaid.” 

s.  52.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  Person  intending  to  export  any  Paper,  or  any 
Button-board,  Mill- board.  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  any  Books,  as  Merchandize, 
and  to  obtain  the  Drawback  thereon,  shall  give  Twelve  Hours  Notice  of  his  Intention 
to  the  Officer  of  Excise  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  for 
that  Purpose,  specifying  in  such  Notice  the  Time  and  Place  when  and  where  and  the 
Person  on  whose  Account  such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale- 
board,  or  Books,  is  or  are  intended  to  be  packed ; and  such  Notice  having  been  given, 
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an  Officer  of  Excise  shall  attend  at  the  Time  and  Place  specified,  and  all  the  Paper, 
Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  Books,  intended  to  be 
exported,  shall  be  produced  to  him,  and  in  the  Case  of  Paper  (except  Paper  printed, 
painted,  or  stained,  or  cut  and  gilded,  as  herein-after  mentioned).  Button-board,  Mill- 
board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  the  same  shall  be  produced  in  the  original  Wrappers 
in  which  the  same  was  charged  with  Duty,  with  the  Labels,  having  printed  or  written, 
marked  and  stamped  thereon,  the  several  Particulars  required  by  this  Act ; and  such 
Officer  shall  examine  the  same,  and  shall  cancel,  obliterate,  or  destroy  every  such  Label, 
and  the  Impressions  of  the  Duty  Stamp  on  each  Ream,  Half  Ream,  or  Parcel ; and 
such  Officer  shall  weigh  and  take  an  Account  of  all  such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill- 
board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  Books,  as  shall  be  produced  to  him,  or,  in  the 
Case  of  Paper  printed,  painted,  or  stained,  shall  measure  and  take  an  Account  of  the 
Humber  of  Square  Yards  thereof ; and  all  such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board, 
Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  Books,  shall  be  packed  in  the  Presence  of  the  Officer  of 
Excise,  and  the  Packages  containing  the  same  shall  be  marked  with  the  true  Weight 
thereof  in  the  Presence  of  such  Officer,  and  shall  be  secured  with  such  Fastenings,  and 
sealed  with  such  Seals  or  Marks,  by  such  Officer,  as  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  shall 
direct ; and  every  such  Officer  shall  make  out  an  Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Kinds 
and  Weight,  or,  in  the  Case  of  Paper  printed,  painted,  or  stained,  of  the  Number  of 
Square  Yards,  of  all  such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board, 
or  Books,  as  shall  be  produced  to  him  and  be  packed  in  his  Presence,  and  shall  make 
a Return  thereof  to  the  Export  Officer  of  Excise,  or  Officer  acting  as  Export  Officer, 
at  the  Port  of  Exportation : Provided  always,  that  if  the  Person  giving  such  Packing 
Notice  shall  not  begin  and  proceed  to  pack  up  all  such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill- 
board,  Paste- board,  or  Scale-board,  or  Books,  at  the  Time  mentioned  therein,  such 
Notice  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  a like  fresh  Notice  shall  be  required  before  the  pack- 
ing up  the  same  or  any  Part  thereof. 

s.  53.  “ And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  Person  shall  put  or  place  any  heavy  Sub- 
stance, or  other  Matter  than  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale- 
board,  or  Books,  except  the  Materials  necessarily  used  in  packing  the  same,  in  any 
Cask,  Box,  Chest,  or  Package  containing  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste- 
board, or  Scale-board,  or  Books,  packing  or  packed  for  Exportation,  or  shall  pack  in 
any  Cask,  Box,  Chest,  or  Package  any  other  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill -board,  Paste- 
board, or  Scale-board,  or  Books,  or  other  Substance  or  Article,  (except  as  aforesaid,) 
than  the  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  Books, 
produced  to  the  Officer  as  to  be  packed  and  exported,  or  shall,  by  any  Art,  Contrivance, 
or  Device,  prevent,  hinder,  or  deceive  any  Officer  of  Excise  from  or  in  taking  a true 
Account  of  the  Kind  or  Weight  (or,  in  the  Case  of  Paper  printed,  painted,  or  stained, 
the  Measure)  of  the  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or 
Books,  packed  or  produced  to  be  packed,  such  Person  shall  forfeit  Two  hundred  Pounds, 
and  every  such  Cask,  Box,  Chest,  or  Package,  with  the  Contents  thereof  shall  be  for- 
feited. 

s.  54.  **  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  Person  who  shall  open  any  Cask,  Box,  Chest, 
or  Package  containing  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board, 
or  Books,  which  shall  have  been  packed  for  Exportation,  or  shall  wilfully  destroy  or 
deface  any  Seal  or  Mark  of  the  Officer  placed  thereon,  or  damage  any  of  the  Fastenings 
thereof,  and  every  Person  who  shall  cut  out,  erase,  obliterate,  alter,  or  damage  any 
Figure,  Letter,  or  Mark  cut,  written,  painted,  branded,  or  made  on  any  Cask,  Box, 
Chest,  or  Package  containing  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale- 
board,  or  any  Books,  for  Exportation,  expressing  or  denoting  the  Weight  of  such  Cask, 
Box,  Chest,  or  Package,  or  the  Weight  of  the  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste- 
board, or  Scale-board,  or  Books,  therein,  or  the  Number  thereof,  shall  forfeit  One 
hundred  Pounds,  and  every  such  Cask,  Box,  Chest,  or  Package,  with  the  Contents 
thereof,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  Officer  of  Excise  or  Customs. 

s.  55.  M And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  Person  intending  to  export  any  Paper, 
Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  any  Books,  on  Drawback, 
shall,  by  himself  or  his  Agent,  give  to  the  Export  Officer  of  Excise,  or  Officer  acting 
as  such,  at  the  Port  of  Exportation,  a Notice  in  Writing  of  his  Intention  to  ship  such 
Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  Books,  Six  Hours  at 
least  before  such  Shipment  shall  be  made,  in  which  Notice  shall  be  specified  the  Num- 
ber of  Packages  to  be  shipped,  with  the  respective  Marks  and  Numbers  thereon,  and 
the  Quantity,  Weight,  and  Kinds  of  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or 
Scale-board,  or  Books,  in  each  Package,  with  the  Amount  of  the  Drawback  claimed 
thereon,  and  the  Value  of  the  same  for  Home  Consumption,  and  shall  also  specify  the 
Quay  or  Place  where  the  Packages  are  then  lying,  and  from  which  the  same  are  to  be 
shipped,  and  the  Time  of  Shipment,  with  the  Name  of  the  Ship  and  the  Master  thereof, 
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and  the  Place  or  Port  to  which  such  Paper,  Button-hoard,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or 
Scale-board,  or  Books,  is  or  are  to  be  exported ; and  the  Person  so  intending  to  export 
such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  Books,  shall 
also,  by  himself  or  his  Agent,  make  a Declaration  before  the  Export  Officer  of  Excise, 
or  Officer  acting  as  such  as  aforesaid,  that  such  Packages,  and  the  Paper,  Button-board, 
Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  Books,  contained  therein,  are  the  same 
described  and  set  forth  in  the  Account  or  Certificate  of  the  Packing  Officer,  and  that 
to  the  best  of  his  Knowledge  and  Belief  the  full  Duties  of  Excise  have  been  charged 
and  secured  on  such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or 
on  the  Paper  on  which  such  Books  shall  have  been  printed  or  ruled,  and  shall  also  give 
Bond,  with  One  or  more  sufficient  Surety  or  Sureties,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Officer 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  to  take  such  Bond,  in  Double  the  Value  of 
the  Drawback,  conditioned  that  such  Packages,  with  the  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board, 
Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  Books  therein,  shall  with  all  convenient  Speed  be  ship- 
ped and  exported,  and  shall  not  be  unpacked  in  any  Port  or  Harbour  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  nor  unloaded,  unshipped,  or  relanded,  or  put  on  board  any  other  Ship  or 
Vessel,  in  any  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Shipwreck  or  other  unavoidable  Accident 
excepted ; and  such  Notice  having  been  given  and  such  Declaration  made  as  aforesaid, 
and  such  Security  entered  into,  the  Officer  of  Excise  receiving  the  same  shall  write  his 
Name  upon  the  said  Shipping  Notice  as  a Certificate  of  the  Requisites  aforesaid  having 
been  complied  with,  and  shall  forward  and  transmit  the  said  Notice,  with  his  Name 
thereon,  to  the  proper  Officer  of  Customs  at  the  Port  whose  Duty  it  may  be  to  attend 
the  shipping  of  such  Goods. 

s.  56.  “ And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  the  said  Packages,  with  the  Paper,  Button-board, 
Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  Books  therein,  shall,  at  the  Time  specified 
in  the  Notice  for  shipping  the  same,  be  produced  to  the  proper  Officer  of  Customs,  who 
shall  inspect  and  examine  the  same,  and,  being  satisfied  that  they  are  the  Packages 
specified  in  the  Shipping  Notice,  shall  see  them  shipped  in  his  Presence,  and  certify 
such  Shipment  on  the  Shipping  Notice,  and  return  the  same  to  the  Export  Officer  of 
Excise,  or  Officer  acting  as  such,  and  such  Export  Officer,  having  received  back  the 
said  Notice,  with  the  Certificate  of  Shipment  thereon,  shall  deliver  to  the  Exporter  or 
his  Agent  a Debenture,  in  such  Form  and  with  such  Particulars  thereon  as  the  Com- 
missioners of  Excise  shall  direct,  for  Payment  of  the  Amount  of  Drawback  at  the  Ex- 
piration of  Six  Weeks  from  the  Time  of  Shipment. 

s.  57.  “ Provided  always,  and  he  it  enacted,  That  no  Debenture  shall  he  made  out 
for  the  Payment  of  Drawback  on  any  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste- board,  or 
Scale-board,  or  Books,  exported  to  Guernsey , Jersey , Alderney , or  the  Isle  of  Man,  until 
a Certificate  shall  be  produced  of  the  due  landing  thereof  under  the  Hand  of  the  Chief 
Officer  of  Customs  of  the  said  Islands  respectively. 

s.  58.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  every  Case  where  any  such  Notice  for  shipping 
any  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  any  Books,  on 
Drawback,  shall  be  given,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Officer  of  Customs  to  whom  the 
Package  or  Packages  containing  such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or 
Scale-board,  or  Books,  shall  be  produced  for  Shipment,  and  for  any  other  Officer  of 
Customs  or  of  Excise,  to  open  all  or  any  of  the  Packages  mentioned  in  such  Notice, 
and  to  unpack  and  examine  the  Contents  thereof ; and  if  the  same  shall  be  found  correct 
such  Officer  shall,  at  his  own  Expence,  to  be  allowed  him  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  or  of  Excise,  as  the  Case  may  be,  cause  the  same  to  be  carefully  repacked,  and 
the  respective  Packages  again  secured  and  sealed ; but  if  on  such  Examination  any 
Package,  or  the  Contents  thereof,  shall  be  found  to  vary  in  any  Particular  from  the 
Description  contained  in  the  Shipping  Notice,  so  that  a higher  or  greater  Sum  than 
of  right  due  shall  have  been  claimed,  or  in  case  such  Discovery  had  not  been  made  would 
have,  on  the  Exportation  of  such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-hoard,  Paste-hoard,  or 
Scale-board)  or  Books,  been  deemed  payable  as  Drawback,  or  Her  Majesty  in  any 
respect  defrauded  therein,  such  Packages,  and  the  Contents  thereof,  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  may  be  seized  by  any  Officer  of  Excise  or  Customs,  and  the  Exporter  thereof  shall 
forfeit  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Drawback  sought  to  be  obtained,  or  Two  hundred 
Pounds,  at  the  Election  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise. 

s.  59.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  Drawback  shall  be  allowed  for  or  in  respect  of 
the  Paper  of  any  Books  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Oriental,  or  Northern  Languages  printed 
within  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  the  Universities  of  Scotland , or 
Trinity  College , Dublin , by  Permission  of  the  Vice  Chancellors  or  Principals  or  Provost 
of  the  same  respectively,  nor  for  or  in  respect  of  any  Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalm  Books, 
or  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  Confession  of  Faith,  or  Larger  or  Shorter  Catechism, 
printed  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  Trinity  College , Dublin,  or  by 
the  Queen’s  Printers  in  England,  Scotland , or  Ireland  respectively,  nor  for  or  in  respect 
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of  any  other  printed  Books  exported  by  any  Person  not  being  a Printer  or  Bookseller 
or  Stationer,  or  which  have  ever  been  before  sold  to  any  Person  not  using  or  exercising 
the  Trade  or  Business  of  a Printer  or  Bookseller  or  Stationer." 

s.  62.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  Person  who  shall  produce  to  any  Officer  of 
Excise  or  Customs  to  be  packed  or  shipped  for  Exportation  on  Drawback  any  Paper, 
Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  any  Books,  not  entitled  to 
Drawback  under  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  or  who  shall  pack  or  ship  for  Exportation 
on  Drawback  any  such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board, 
or  Books,  or  any  Articles,  Matters,  or  Goods,  other  than  the  Paper,  Button-board, 
Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  Books,  produced  to  the  Officer  of  Excise  to 
be  packed,  or  who  shall  fraudulently  remove,  deposit,  or  conceal  any  Paper,  Button- 
board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  or  Books,  with  Intent  unduly  to  obtain 
any  Drawback,  or  any  higher  Amount  of  Drawback  than  he  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to,  shall,  over  and  above  all  other  Penalties  which  he  may  thereby  incur,  forfeit 
Treble  the  Amount  of  the  Drawback  sought  to  be  obtained,  or  Two  hundred  Pounds, 
at  the  Election  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  and  all  such  Paper,  Button-board, 
Mill-board,  Paste-board,  and  Scale-board,  or  Books,  or  other  Articles,  Matters,  or 
Goods,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  Officer  of  Excise  or  Customs. 

s.  63.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste- 
board, or  Scale-board  shall,  by  Fire  or  by  the  sinking,  casting  away  of,  or  by  any  in- 
evitable Accident  happening  to  any  Vessel  or  Barge  in  which  such  Paper,  Button- 
board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  shall  be  transporting  or  have  been 
transported  from  any  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  other  Part  thereof,  or  on 
board  of  which  such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  shall 
have  been  put  for  that  Purpose,  be  wholly  lost  or  destroyed,  or  so  far  damaged  as  to  be 
worthless  and  only  fit  to  be  wholly  destroyed,  and  no  longer  capable  of  Use  as  Paper, 
Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  unless  re-manufactured  and  re- 
charged with  Duty,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Maker  of  such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill- 
board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board,  being  at  the  Time  of  such  Loss  or  Damage  the 
Proprietor  or  Owner  thereof,  to  make  Proof  of  such  Loss  or  Damage,  and  of  the  Cause 
thereof,  on  the  Oath  or  Oaths  of  One  or  more  credible  Witness  or  Witnesses,  and  of 
the  Duty  on  such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  having 
been  duly  charged  on  and  paid  by  such  Maker,  and  that  he  was  at  the  Time  of  such 
Loss  or  Damage  the  Proprietor  or  Owner  thereof,  before  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  at 
the  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  County,  Shire,  Division,  City,  Town,  or  Place  where  such 
Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste -board,  or  Scale-board  shall  have  been  made 
and  charged  with  Duty,  or  at  or  next  adjoining  to  the  Place  where  such  Accident  shall 
have  taken  place,  or  shall  have  been  first  discovered  or  made  known  to  such  Maker,  or 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  or  any  Three  of  them,  if  such  Paper,  Button- 
board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  shall  have  been  made  or  charged  with 
Duty,  or  such  Accident  shall  have  happened  or  been  first  discovered  or  made  known  to 
such  Maker,  within  the  Limits  of  the  Chief  Office  of  Excise ; and  such  Justices  at 
Quarter  Sessions  and  Commissioners  of  Excise  respectively  shall  and  they  are  hereby 
required  to  examine  any  Witness  or  Witnesses  thereupon  upon  Oath  (which  Oath  they 
are  hereby  authorized  to  administer),  and  upon  satisfactory  Proof  being  made  before 
them  respectively  that  such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale- 
board  had  been  so  wholly  lost  and  destroyed,  or  so  far  damaged  as  aforesaid,  by  any  of 
the  Causes  respectively  aforesaid,  and  that  the  Duties  thereon  had  been  duly  charged 
and  paid,  and  that  such  Maker  was  the  Proprietor  or  Owner  thereof  at  the  Time  of 
such  Loss  or  Damage,  to  grant  a Certificate  thereof,  and  of  the  Amount  of  such  Duties, 
under  their  respective  Hands ; and  upon  the  Production  of  such  Certificate  to  the  Col- 
lector of  Excise  or  other  Officer  acting  as  Collector  of  Excise  of  the  Collection  in  which 
such  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  shall  have  been 
charged  with  Duty,  such  Collector  or  other  Officer  shall  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  pay  or  allow  to  such  Maker,  out  of  any  Monies  arising  from  the  Duties 
of  Excise  in  his  Hands,  so  much  Money  as  the  Sum  specified  in  such  Certificate  for 
such  Duties  as  aforesaid  shall  amount  to." 

s.  65.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Term  * Paper  ’ in  this  Act  shall  include  and 
be  deemed  to  include,  except  where  otherwise  expressed,  Glazed  Paper,  Sheathing 
Paper,  Button  Paper,  and  every  Kind  of  Paper  whatsoever,  by  whatever  Denomination 
known  or  called,  save  and  except  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be 
deemed  to  extend  to  authorize  the  Allowance  or  Payment  of  any  Drawback  on  the 
Exportation  of  Glazed  Paper  ; and  that  the  Term  ‘ Paper  Maker  ’ shall,  except  where 
otherwise  particularly  expressed,  include  and  be  deemed  and  taken  to  include  every 
Maker  of  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  and  Scale-board,  and  several 
in  Partnership  as  well  as  one  Person,  and  Females  as  well  as  Males;  and  the  Term 
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'Paper  Mill*  shall,  except  where  otherwise  particularly  expressed,  include  and  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  include  every  Mill,  House,  Premises,  Room,  or  Manufactory  in 
which  any  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  or  Scale-board  shall  be  made 
or  manufactured. 

& 66.  44  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board, 
and  Scale-board,  of  whatever  Materials  made,  and  by  whatever  Denomination  known 
or  called,  and  however  manufactured,  whether  made  by  the  Materials  being  reduced  to 
Pulp  and  moulded  or  finished  by  Machinery,  or  by  being  pressed  or  intermixed  in  a 
dry  State,  and  made  to  adhere  by  Pressure  or  otherwise,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  Paper,  Button-board,  Mill-board,  Paste-board,  and  Scale-board  within  the  Meaning 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  charged  with  Duty  accordingly  ; and  the  Makers  thereof  shall 
be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  subject  and  liable  to  all  the  Enactments,  Rules, 
Regulations,  Fines,  Penalties,  and  Forfeitures  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  general  laws  for 
securing  the  Dudes  of  Excise. 

s.  67.  “ And  be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  Commencement  of  this  Act  the 
several  Acts  and  Parts  of  Acts  following  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed ; 
(that  is  to  say,)  so  much  of  the  Acts  10  Ann.  c.  19. ; 21  Geo.  3.  c.  24.  ; 24  Geo.  3. 
sess.  2.  c.  18. ; 34  Geo.  3.  c.  20. ; 41  Geo.  3.  c.  8. ; 42  Geo.  3.  c.  94.;  54  Geo.  3.  c.  106. ; 
54  Geo.  3.  c.  153. ; 56  Geo.  3.  c.  103. ; 56  Geo.  3.  c.  78. ; 1 Geo.  4.  c.  58.;  5 Geo. 4. 
c.  55. ; and  6 & 7 Will.  4.  c.  52.  ; as  relates  to  the  Duties  on  Paper,  Button-board, 
Mi  11 -board,  Paste-board,  and  Scale-board,  and  the  collecting  and  securing  the  same ; 
save  and  except  so  far  as  any  of  the  said  recited  Acts  repeal  any  former  Acts  or  Parts 
of  Acts,  and  also  save  as  to  any  Duties  or  Arrears  of  Duties,  or  any  Drawbacks  or 
Allowances,  due  or  owing  or  payable,  or  any  Penalties,.  Fines,  or  Forfeitures  incurred, 
under  the  said  recited  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts,  or  any  of  them,  before  the  Commencement 
of  this  Act,  all  which  said  Duties,  Drawbacks,  and  Allowances,  Penalties,  Fines,  and 
Forfeitures,  may  be  demanded,  recovered,  and  paid,  sued  for,  enforced,  and  recovered, 
and  condemned,  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed. 

s.  68.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  commence  and  take  effect  on  the 
Eleventh  Day  of  October  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine." 

Paper  (Ireland). — 4 Geo.  4.  c.  72.  imposes  a Customs  Duty  on  the  Importation  of 
Paper  into  Ireland,  not  being  the  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  viz. 

Duty. 

£ •.  d. 

“ Brown  Paper  made  of  old  Rope  or  Cordage  only,  without  separating  or 
extracting  the  Pitch  or  Tar  therefrom,  and  without  any  Mixture  of 
other  Materials  therewith,  the  lb.  - - - - 0 0 10 

“ Paper  printed,  painted,  or  stained  Paper,  or  Paper  Hangings,  or  Flock 

Paper,  the  Yard  square  - - - - - -017 

“ Waste  Paper,  or  Paper  of  any  other  Sort,  not  particularly  enumerated  or 

described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with  Duty,  the  lb.  - - - 0 1 7 

41  The  same  Duties  from  the  East  Indies. 

44  No  Drawback.” 

Paper  Bench. — M.  See  Bank,  also  Horse. 

PAPER  BOARD.  Boards  made  of  deal  plank,  on  which  to  place 
paper  when  wetted  for  printing.  They  have  two  slips  of  deal  nailed  to 
the  bottom  of  each  to  strengthen  them,  and  to  prevent  the  joining  from 
giving  way ; these  slips  are  broader  and  not  so  thick  as  those  inserted  in 
letter  boards.  The  general  sizes  are,  demy  boards,  twenty-six  inches  by 
twenty-two  ; royal,  thirty  inches  by  twenty-six. 

PAPER  THE  CASE*.  Lining  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  in  the  cases 
with  paper  — M,  This  was  formerly  done  by  the  compositor ; it  is  now 
done  by  the  printer's  joiner  before  the  bottom  is  nailed  on. 

PAPER  UP  LETTER.  To  wrap  the  pages  up  in  paper  after  a 
work  is  finished.  — M. 

In  all  book  houses,  there  are  bulks  appropriated  for  the  letter  that  is 
cleared  away ; so  that  when  it  is  dry  it  may  be  papered  up.  In  small 
houses  this  is  generally  done  by  the  overseer  ; but  in  houses  with  large 
establishments,  there  is  a person  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  letter, 
furniture,  chases,  &c.  which  he  keeps  locked  up,  and  delivers  out  as 
wanted : he  also  papers  up  the  letter ; that  is,  he  wraps  up  each  piece  in 
the  waste  of  some  work,  which  he  procures  from  the  warehouse,  and 
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kinApE^iaSTOOLd  ^ "ilh  a large  square  top,  ou  which  to  lay 

fingersffor  the  greater  convenience  of  moving  it  about. 

Paper  Windows.  See  Ancient  Customs.  n , Dii.  or 

PARAGON.  The  name  of  a type,  one  size  larger  than  Great  Prin^r, 
Jtne  smX  than  Double  Pic'Z  Moxon  does  not  , pnumerate  this 

size  in  his  list.  It  is  equal  to  two  Long  Pnmers. 

PARAGRAPH.  A paragraph  % denotes  the  beginning  ot  a new 
suW^^  or  a sentence  no^connected  with  the  foregoing.  This  character 
S ^c&  used  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament.- Murray. 

It  is  also  used  as  a reference  to  notes,  in  printing. 

PARAGRAPHS.  As  a compositor  is  sometimes  allowed  to  divide 
paragraph  in  his  manuscript  copy,  for  the  convenience  of  workmanship, 
the^lowing  observations  on  the  subject,  by  Lindley  Murray,  may 

8e« Dlfferenrsubjects,  unless  they  are  very  short,  or  very  numerous  in 
small  compass,  should  be  separated  into  paragraphs. 

“ When  one  subject  is  continued  to  a considerable  length,  the  larger 
divisions  of  it  should  be  put  into  paragraphs.  And  it  W'U  have  a good 
effect  to  form  the  breaks,  when  it  can  properly  be  done,  at  sentiments 
of  the  most  weight,  or  that  call  for  peculiar  attention. 

“ The  facts,  premises,  and  conclusions,  of  a subject,  80'?e‘T“  “ 
turally  point  out  the  separations  into  paragraphs:  and  each  of  these 
when  of  great  length,  will  again  require  subdivisions  at  their  most  dis 

tinSTwhich  require  a connected  subjeetto  be  formed  into  several 
paragraphs,  a suitable4  turn  of  expression,  exhibiting  the  connexion  of 
the  broken  parts,  will  give  beauty  and  force  to  the  division. 

PARALLEL.  Marked  thus  ||,  is  used  as  a reference  to  notes  in  tne 

margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  . . _ , .u 

PARCHMENT.  Parchment  is  used  for  covering  the  tympans,  botn 
inner  and  outer:  care  should  be  used  in  selecting  it,  that  the  skms  are 
free  from  any  imperfections  or  cuts,  and  that  they  are  of  an  uniform 
thickness,  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  parchment  for  the  inner  P 
may  be  a little  thinner  than  that  for  the  outer.  Dealers  in  printing  ma- 
terials generally  keep  a stock  of  old  deeds,  leases,  &c.  which  are  cheaper 
than  new  parchment,  and  are  frequently  used  for  common  work. 

Parenthesis.  See  Punctuation. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS.  S Viet.  c.  9.  “ An  Act  to  give  summary  Pro- 
tection to  Persons  employed  in  the  Publication  of  Parliamentary  Papers. 

« Whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  due  and  effectual  Exercise  and  Discharge  of  the  func- 
tions and  Duties  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  Promotion  of  wise  Legislation,  that  no  UD- 
structions  or  Impediments  should  exist  to  the  Publication  of  such  of  the  Reports,  Papers, 
Votes,  or  Proceedings  of  either  House  of  Parliament  as  such  House  of  Parliament  m y 
deem  fit  or  necessary  to  be  published  : And  whereas  Obstructions  or  Impedimen 
such  Publication  have  arisen,  and  hereafter  may  arise,  by  means  of  Civil  or  » 

Proceedings  being  taken  against  Persons  employed  by  or  acting  under  the  Authori  y 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  One  of  them,  in  the  Publication  of  such  Reports,  yaPer*> 
Votes,  or  Proceedings ; by  reason  and  for  Remedy  whereof  it  is  expedient  that  mo 
speedy  Protection  should  be  afforded  to  all  Persons  acting  under  the  Authority  aiore- 
said,  and  that  all  such  Civil  or  Criminal  Proceedings  should  be  summarily  put  an  en 
to  and  determined  in  manner  herein-after  mentioned : Be  it  therefore  enacted  by 
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Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  Authority  of  the  same.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  Person  or  Persons 
who  now  is  or  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  a Defendant  or  Defendants  in  any  Civil  or 
Criminal  Proceeding  commenced  or  prosecuted  in  any  Manner  soever,  for  or  on  account 
or  in  respect  of  the  Publication  of  any  such  Report,  Paper,  Votes,  or  Proceedings  by 
such  Person  or  Persons,  or  by  his,  her,  or  their  Servant  or  Servants,  by  or  under  the 
Authority  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  to  bring  before  the  Court  in  which  such 
Proceeding  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  so  commenced  or  prosecuted,  or  before  any  Judge 
of  the  same  (if  One  of  the  Superior  Courts  at  Westminster ),  first  giving  Twenty-four 
Hours  Notice  of  his  Intention  so  to  do  to  the  Prosecutor  or  Plaintiff  in  such  Proceed- 
ing, a Certificate  under  the  Hand  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain , or  the 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  or  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  Time 
being,  or  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  or  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  of  the  Clerk  of  the  same  House,  stating  that  the  Report,  Paper,  Votes,  or  Proceed- 
ings, as  the  Case  may  be,  in  respect  whereof  such  Civil  or  Criminal  Proceeding  shall 
have  been  commenced  or  prosecuted,  was  published  by  such  Person  or  Persons,  or  by 
his,  her,  or  their  Servant  or  Servants,  by  Order  or  under  the  Authority  of  the  House 
of  Lords  or  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  Case  may  be,  together  with  an  Affidavit 
verifying  such  Certificate ; and  such  Court  or  Judge  shall  thereupon  immediately  stay 
such  Civil  or  Criminal  Proceeding,  and  the  same,  and  every  Writ  or  Process  issued 
therein,  shall  be  and  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  finally  put  an  end  to,  determined, 
and  superseded  by  virtue  of  this  Act. 

s.  2.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  case  of  any  Civil  or  Criminal  Proceeding  here- 
after to  be  commenced  or  prosecuted  for  or  on  account  or  in  respect  of  the  Publication 
of  any  Copy  of  such  Report,  Paper,  Votes,  or  Proceedings,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Defendant  or  Defendants  at  any  Stage  of  the  Proceedings  to  lay  before  the  Court  or 
Judge  such  Report,  Paper,  Votes,  or  Proceedings,  and  such  Copy,  with  an  Affidavit 
verifying  such  Report,  Paper,  Votes,  or  Proceedings,  and  the  Correctness  of  such  Copy, 
and  the  Court  or  Judge  shall  immediately  stay  such  Civil  or  Criminal  Proceeding,  and 
the  same,  and  every  Writ  or  Process  issued  therein,  shall  be  and  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  finally  put  an  end  to,  determined,  and  superseded  by  virtue  of  this  Act. 

s.  3.  “ And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  in  any  Civil  or  Criminal  Proceeding 
to  be  commenced  or  prosecuted  for  printing  any  Extract  from  or  Abstract  of  such  Re- 
port, Paper,  Votes,  or  Proceedings,  to  give  in  Evidence  under  the  General  Issue  such 
Report,  Paper,  Votes,  or  Proceedings,  and  to  show  that  such  Extract  or  Abstract  was 
published  band  fide  and  without  Malice;  and  if  such  shall  be  the  Opinion  of  the  Jury  a 
Verdict  of  Not  guilty  shall  be  entered  for  the  Defendant  or  Defendants. 

s.  4.  “ Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  expressly  declared  and  enacted.  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  taken,  or  held  or  construed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  Implication  or  otherwise,  to  affect  the  Privileges  of  Parliament  in  any  Manner  what- 
soever.” 

Parliamentary  Proceedings.  See  Newspaper  Postage . 

PASTE  BOWL.  A small  wooden  bowl  to  hold  paste  for  the  use  of 
the  press  room ; it  is  usually  the  bowl  of  an  old  ball  stock. 

PEARL.  The  name  of  a type,  one  size  larger  than  Diamond,  and 
one  smaller  than  Ruby.  It  is  the  smallest  size  that  Moxon  mentions. — 
See  Types. 

PEEL.  An  article  to  hang  up  the  wet  paper,  upon  the  poles,  to  dry. 
The  head  is  made  of  thin  wainscot,  and  the  upper  edge  is  the  thinnest, 
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and  rounded ; the  handle  is  of  ash,  with  a groove  cut  in  the  upper  end, 
to  receive  the  head,  which  is  secured  to  it  by  wooden  pins  going  through 
the  whole ; and  that  part  of  the  handle  which  receives  the  head  is  planed 
down,  so  that  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  it  is  rendered  quite  thin,  that  there 
may  be  no  shoulder  to  derange  the  paper.  In  large  offices  they  have 
them  with  handles  of  different  lengths,  to  suit  the  heights  of  the  rooms  in 
which  paper  is  hung  up  to  dry. 

PELT  POT.  Generally  a large  jar,  in  which  urine  is  kept,  to  steep 
the  pelts  in  previous  to  making  the  balls ; as  also  to  steep  the  blankets 
in,  in  which  the  balls  are  wrapped  up  at  night.  This  only  refers  to 
pelt  balls,  for  where  composition  balls  are  used,  this  offensive  article  is 
discarded. 

PELTS.  Sheep  skins  untanned  used  for  ball  leathers. — M,  The 
pelts  that  were  used  previous  to  the  introduction  of  composition,  were 
sheep  skins,  with  the  wool  taken  off,  dressed  with  lime,  and  dried. 
They  are  nearly  superseded  by  composition  balls  and  rollers. 

When  they  are  wanted  for  use,  they  are  steeped  in  urine  to  soften 
them,  then  rubbed  through  a twisted  iron  to  supple  them,  and  to  take 
out  part  of  the  moisture,  which  is  termed  currying;  and  afterwards 
trodden  under  foot  at  the  press  side,  by  the  pressman  who  is  beating,  to 
expel  the  superfluous  moisture ; they  are  then  scraped,  to  clean  the  sur- 
face, and  made  up  into  balls,  stuffed  with  carded  wool,  having  a lining 
made  of  a pelt  taken  from  an  old  ball.  This  lining  keeps  the  outer  skin 
moist,  and  makes  the  ball  firmer  on  the  stock. 

The  softer  a pelt  is,  so  long  as  it  is  not  surcharged  with  moisture,  the 
better  it  will  cover  the  surface  of  the  type  or  engraving  with  ink : and 
it  will  also  retain  on  its  surface  particles  of  dust,  wool,  or  other  extra- 
neous matter,  without  parting  with  them  to  the  letter  or  engraving  ; so 
that  the  work  will  be  better  and  clearer  of  picks,  than  when  the  pelt  is 
drier  and  harder. 

In  knocking-up  balls,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tread  the  pelts,  as  is 
usually  done,  and  which  is  inconvenient  when  a man  is  working  at  half 
press:  it  will  answer  equally  well  if  the  pelts  be  well  curried,  and, 
after  the  balls  are  made,  well  scraped ; which  may  be  done  by  placing 
the  ball  on  the  knees,  with  its  handle  against  the  stomach,  to  hold  it 
firm  ; then  taking  a sharp  table  knife,  the  handle  of  which  is  held  with 
one  hand  and  the  point  with  the  other,  and  scraping  from  the  stock  over 
the  edge  of  the  ball  to  the  centre ; by  which  operation  the  superfluous 
moisture  will  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  ball  will  work  equally  well  as  those 
that  have  been  trod  by  the  pressman. 

It  is  customary  for  pressmen  to  throw  aside  pelts  that  are  greasy,  and 
not  to  use  them,  till  the  last,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion  general  among 
them,  that  they  will  not  take  ink : but,  from  repeated  experiments  that  I 
have  made,  I could  not  perceive  the  least  difference  between  the  most 
greasy  pelts  and  those  that  were  free  from  grease ; the  one  taking  ink 
and  retaining  it  on  its  surface,  equally  as  well  as  the  other.  Since  then 
I have  frequently  mentioned  the  subject  to  some  of  the  most  experienced 
pressmen,  who  all  allow  that  a greasy  pelt  is  more  durable  than  one  clear 
of  grease. 

A greasy  pelt  requires  more  currying  than  one  that  is  not  greasy ; 
and  it  is  better  to  let  it  remain  longer  in  the  pelt  pot,  currying  it  occasion- 
ally, which  act  the  pressmen  term  giving  it  exercise.  It  is  an  advantage 
also  to  curry,  occasionally,  any  pelts  that  are  in  the  pelt  pot ; as  it  im- 
proves their  condition,  and  prevents  their  spoiling,  so  soon  as  they 
would  otherwise  do,  by  being  in  soak,  when  not  immediately  wanted. 
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In  the  country  I have  found  it  more  convenient  to  get  sheep’s  skins 
from  the  skinners,  without  any  other  preparation  than  having  the  wool 
taken  off ; and  these  were  more  durable,  and  made  softer  and  better  balls, 
than  when  dressed  and  dried  in  the  usual  way.  See  Currying. 
PENULTIMATE.  The  last  syllable  but  one  of  a word. 
PERFECTING.  Printing  the  second  form  of  a sheet ; called  also 
working  the  reiteration. 

PERFECT  PAPER.  Paper  sent  in  to  print  on,  in  which  there  is  an 
extra  quantity,  to  allow  for  waste,  &c. ; thus  a bundle  consists  of  43 
quires,  or  1032  sheets ; and  a ream  of  2l£  quires,  or  516  sheets ; with- 
out any  outside  quires,  and  the  whole  consists  of  perfect  sheets. 

Period.  See  Punctuation. 

Periodical  Publications.  See  Newspaper  Postage . Publica- 
tions. 

PERMITS  (Excise.)  2 W.  4.  c.  16.  s.  2.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  shall  cause  to  be  provided  Moulds  or  Frames  for  the  making 
of  Paper  to  be  used  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  Permits,  which  Paper  shall  have 
the  Words  “ Excise  Office,”  with  any  other  Letters,  Figures,  Marks,  or  Devices  which 
the  said  Commissioners  shall  direct,  visible  in  the  Substance  of  such  Paper,  and  shall 
also  cause  to  be  provided  Plates  engraved  with  such  Marks,  Stamps,  and  Devices  as  to 
them  shall  seem  meet,  and  from  Time  to  Time  may  alter  or  vary  any  such  Plates,  and 
may  also  cause  to  be  provided  Types  cast  in  any  particular  Form  for  the  printing, 
stamping,  and  marking  the  said  Paper  ; and  all  Permits  given  by  the  respective  Offi- 
cers of  Excise  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Removal  or  Conveyance  of  any  Com- 
modity for  the  Removal  of  which  a Permit  is  by  Law  required  shall  be  printed,  stamped, 
and  marked  by  the  said  Plate  or  Plates  or  Types  on  Paper  so  made  as  aforesaid ; which 
said  Paper  shall  be  made  and  the  said  Plates  engraven  and  Types  cast  by  such  Person 
or  Persons  as  shall  be  for  that  Purpose  from  Time  to  Time  authorized  and  appointed 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  under  their  Hands  and  Seals ; and  as  well  the  said 
Paper  as  the  said  Plates  so  engraven  and  Types  so  cast  shall  be  kept  by  such  Officer  or 
Officers  or  other  Person  as  shall  from  Time  to  Time  be  appointed  by  the  said  Com- 
missioners for  keeping  the  same ; and  no  Permit  shall  be  printed,  stamped,  marked,  or 
written,  nor  shall  any  Permit  be  granted,  in  any  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  any 
Officer  of  Excise,  but  on  Paper  se  provided  as  aforesaid. 

s.  3.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  Person  who  shall  make,  or  cause  or 
procure  to  be  made,  or  shall  aid  or  assist  in  the  making,  or  shall  knowingly  have  in  his, 
her,  or  their  Custody  or  Possession,  not  being  authorized  by  the  said  Commissioners, 
and  without  lawful  Excuse,  the  Proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  Person  accused,  any 
Mould  or  Frame  or  other  Instrument  having  therein  the  Words  “ Excise  Office,”  or 
any  other  Words,  Figures,  Marks,  or  Devices  peculiar  to  and  appearing  in  the  Sub- 
stance of  the  Paper  used  by  the  said  Commissioners  for  Permits,  or  with  any  or  Part  of 
such  Words,  Figures,  Marks,  or  Devices,  or  any  of  them,  intended  to  imitate  or  pass 
for  the  same  ; and  every  Person,  except  as  before  excepted,  who  shall  make,  or  cause  or 
procure  to  be  made,  or  aid  or  assist  in  the  making,  any  Paper  in  the  Substance  of  which 
the  Words  “ Excise  Office,”  or  any  other  Words,  Figures,  Marks,  or  Devices  peculiar 
to  or  appearing  in  the  Substance  of  the  Paper  used  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  for 
Permits,  or  any  Part  of  such  Words,  Figures,  Marks,  or  Devices,  or  any  of  them, 
intended  to  imitate  and  pass  for  the  same,  shall  be  visible ; and  every  Person,  except  as 
before  excepted,  who  shall  knowingly  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  Custody  or  Possession, 
without  lawful  Excuse,  (the  Proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  Person  accused,)  any  Paper 
whatever  in  the  Substance  of  which  the  Words  “ Excise  Office,”  or  any  other  Words, 
Figures,  Marks,  or  Devices  peculiar  to  and  appearing  in  the  Substance  of  Paper  used 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  for  Permits,  or  any  Part  of  such  Words,  Figures, 
Marks,  or  Devices,  or  any  of  them,  intended  to  imitate  and  pass  for  the  same,  shall  be 
visible ; and  every  Person,  except  as  before  excepted,  who  shall,  by  any  Art,  Mystery, 
or  Contrivance,  cause  or  procure,  or  aid  or  assist  in  causing  or  procuring,  the  Words 
“ Excise  Office,”  or  any  other  Words,  Figures,  Marks,  or  Devices  peculiar  to  and 
appearing  in  the  Substance  of  the  Paper  used  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  for  Per- 
mits, or  any  or  Part  of  such  Words,  Figures,  Marks,  or  Devices,  or  any  of  them, 
intended  to  imitate  and  pass  for  the  same,  to  appear  visible  in  the  Substance  of  any  Paper 
whatever ; and  every  Person,  not  authorized  or  appointed  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  engrave, 
cast,  cut,  or  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  engraved,  cast,  cut,  or  made,  or  aid  or 
assist  ia-  engraving,  ousting,  cutting,  or  making,  any  Plate,  Type,  or  other  Thing  in 
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Imitation  of  or  to  resemble  any  Plate  or  Type  made  or  used  by  the  Direction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  for  the  Purpose  of  marking  or  printing  the  Paper  to  be  used 
for  Permits ; and  every  Person,  except  as  before  excepted,  who  shall  knowingly  have  in 
his  or  her  Custody  or  Possession,  without  lawful  Excuse,  Proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the 
Person  accused,  any  such  Plate  or  Type,  shall  for  every  such  Offence  be  adjudged  a 
Felon,  and  shall  be  transported  for  the  Term  of  Seven  Years,  or  shall  be  imprisoned,  at 
the  Discretion  of  the  Court  before  whom  such  Person  shall  be  tried,  for  any  Period 
not  less  than  Two  Years. 

s.  4.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  Person  who  shall  counterfeit  or  forge, 
or  cause  or  procure  to  be  counterfeited  or  forged,  or  assist  in  counterfeiting  or  forging, 
any  Permit  or  any  Part  of  any  Permit,  or  shall  counterfeit  any  Impression,'Stamp  or 
Mark,  Figure  or  Device,  provided  or  appointed  or  to  be  provided  or  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  to  be  put  on  such  Permit,  or  shall  utter,  give,  or  make  use  of 
any  counterfeited  or  forged  Permit,  knowing  the  same  or  any  Part  thereof  to  be  coun- 
terfeited or  forged,  or  shall  utter,  give,  or  make  use  of  any  Permit  with  any  such  coun- 
terfeited Impression,  Stamp  or  Mark,  Figure  or  Device,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
counterfeited;  or  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  knowingly  or  willingly  accept  or 
receive  any  counterfeited  or  forged  Permit,  or  any  Permit  with  any  such  counterfeited 
Impression,  Stamp  or  Mark,  Figure  or  Device  thereon,  knowing  the  same  to  be  coun- 
terfeited, shall,  for  every  such  Offence,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a Misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  transported  for  the  Term  of  Seven  Years,  or  fined  and  imprisoned,  at  the  Discretion 
of  the  Court.” 

PERSIAN.  The  Persians  write  their  characters  from  the  right  hand 
to  the  left.  There  are  thirty-two  Persian  letters.  The  alphabet  and 
following  observations  are  in  the  Taleek  character. 


IV. 

III. 

IL 

L 

Order  of 

Names 

Finiu. 

IviriALs  and  Miduls. 

Powers  of 

the  Letters. 

of  the  Letters. 

Connected. 

Unconnected. 

Connected. 

Unconnected. 

the  Letters. 

1. 

Alif 

J 

I 

) 

I 

A. 

2. 

Ba 

♦ 

♦ 

a 

• 

J 

• 

B. 

8. 

Pa 

W 

A 

J 

P. 

V 

V 

V 

4. 

Ta 

**/ 

M 

A 

y 

T. 

5. 

Sa 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

j 

S. 

6. 

Jeem 

£ 

£ 

/ 

9 

♦ 

J. 

7. 

Ch6 

& 

s 

v 

9 

V 

Ch. 

8. 

Hha 

£ 

L 

9 

Hh. 

9. 

Kha 

t 

L 

• 

♦ 

9 

Kh. 

10. 

Dal 

> 

) 

D. 

11. 

Zal 

> 

5 

♦ 

> 

5 

Z. 

12. 

Ra 

/ 

/ 

R. 

13. 

Za 

• 

/ 

• 

1; 

• 

/ 

♦ 

j 

Z. 
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Persian  Alphabet — continued. 


IV. 

in. 

r~ 

I. 

Order  of 

Names 

Finals. 

Initials  and  Medials. 

Powers  of 

the  Letters. 

of  the  Letters. 

Connected. 

Unconnected 

Connected. 

Unconnected 

the  Letters. 

14. 

Zha 

A 

r 

J 

A 

r 

J 

Zh. 

15. 

Seen 

LT 

LT 

S. 

16. 

Sheen 

A, 

LT 

A 

Sh. 

17. 

Ssaud 

U* 

U6 

Ss. 

18. 

Zzaud 

(J 

C f 

• 

♦ 

Zz. 

19. 

To 

L 

y 

L 

y 

T. 

20. 

Zo 

£ 

y 

& 

y 

Zz. 

21. 

Aine 

£ 

C 

X 

* 

9 

A. 

22. 

Ghine 

♦ 

£ 

« 

t 

• 

X 

9 

Gh. 

23. 

Fa 

A 

• 

5 

F. 

24. 

Kauf 

M 

ur 

0 

s. 

s 

K. 

25. 

Kaf 

J 

jC 

/ 

K. 

26. 

Gaf 

jr 

'r 

r 

G. 

27. 

Laum 

J 

J 

/ 

r 

L. 

28. 

Meem 

f 

c 

TP  J* 

M. 

29. 

Noon 

o 

0 

• 

A 

• 

i 

N. 

30. 

Vau. 

y 

y 

9 

y 

Y. 

31. 

Ha 

0 

0 

r 

t 

H. 

32. 

Ya 

IJ 

Li 

H 

! 

Y,  ee,  i. 

Lam-alif 

i 

D 

11 

D 

The  second  and  fourth  columns  of  these  letters  from  the  right  hand 
are  used  only  when  they  are  connected  with  a preceding  letter.  Every 
letter  should  be  connected  with  that  which  follows  it,  except  these  seven ; 
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• ♦ A 

\alify  ) daily  ) zal9  ) ra , J zay  J zhay  and  } vau,  which  are  never  joined  to 
the  following  letter. 

The  short  vowels  are  expressed  by  small  marks,  two  of  which  are 


placed  above  the  letter,  and  one  below  it,  as  ba  or  5e,  be  or  bi. 


bo  or  bu. 

The  mark  ° placed  above  a consonant  shows  that  the  syllable  ends 
with  it.  The  short  vowels  are  very  seldom  written  in  the  Persian  books ; 
and  the  other  orthographical  marks  are  likewise  usually  suppressed,  ex- 
cept Mudda  Humza  * , and  Tushdeed 40 ; the  two  first  of  which  are 
most  common.  • 

The  most  usual  combination  of  letters  are  formed  with 

which  have  the  singular  property  of  causing  all  the  preceding  letters  to 


rise  above  the  line,  as  \j  [fi  bokhdra , nakhcheery  tas-hieh. 


The  letters  that  precede  ^ m are  also  sometimes  raised.  Lam-alif  11  is 


compounded  of 


a. 


The  Arabic  characters,  like  those  of  the  Europeans,  are  written  in  a 
variety  of  different  hands ; but  the  most  common  of  them  are  the  Nus- 
khee,  the  T&leek,  or  hanging , and  the  Shekesteh,  or  broken . Our  books 
have  hitherto  been  printed  in  the  Nuskhee  hand,  and  all  Arabic  manu- 
scripts, as  well  as  most  Persian  and  Turkish  histories,  are  written  in  it ; 
but  the  Persians  write  their  poetical  works  in  the  Taleek,  which  answers 
to  the  most  elegant  of  our  Italic  hands.  As  to  the  Shekesteh,  it  is  very 
irregular  and  inelegant,  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  idle  Indians,  who  will 
not  take  time  to  form  their  letters  perfectly,  or  even  to  insert  the  dia- 
critical points ; but  this  hand,  however  difficult  and  barbarous,  must  be 
learned  by  all  men  of  business  in  India,  as  the  letters  from  the  princes  of 
the  country  are  seldom  written  in  any  other  manner. 

Numbers. — The  following  are  the  most  common  of  the  Persian  num- 
bers : — 


yek 

one. 

A 

hesht 

eight. 

r 

du 

two. 

nuh 

. 

nme. 

r 

seh 

three. 

V 

deh 

ten. 

f 

chehar 

four. 

II 

yazdeh 

eleven. 

6 

penge 

five. 

If 

du&zdeh 

twelve. 

'I 

shesh 

six. 

ir 

sizdeh 

thirteen. 

V 

heft 

seven. 

if 

chehardeh 

fourteen. 
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panzedeh 

fifteen. 

1" 

sad 

a hundred. 

n 

shanzedeh 

sixteen. 

rM 

dhsad 

two  hundred. 

r 

hefdeh 

seventeen. 

i 

seesad 

three  hundred. 

r 

heshdeh 

eighteen. 

C" 

cheharsad 

four  hundred. 

n 

nuzdeh 

nineteen. 

6" 

pansad 

five  hundred. 

r 

beest 

twenty. 

V • 

sheshsad 

six  hundred. 

n 

beest  u yek 

twenty-one. 

vi  • 

heftsad 

seven  hundred. 

r 

see 

thirty. 

A»  * 

heshtsad 

eight  hundred. 

chehel 

forty. 

V 

nuhsad 

nine  hundred. 

6 ' 

penjah 

fifty. 

J •" 

hezar 

a thousand. 

r 

shesht 

sixty. 

j I 1 I f 

deh  hezar 

ten  thousand. 

V l 

heftad 

seventy. 

f a hundred 

sad  hezar 

J thousand,  or 

At 

heshtad 

eighty. 

J 

\ lac. 

V 

naved 

ninety. 

Niskhi.  — This  is  the  form  of  writing  used  by  the  Arabians,  who  in- 
vented the  characters : as  every  Persian  student  should  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  the  Arabic,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  learned.  This  hand  is 
frequently  employed’  by  the  Persians,  and  the  history  of  Nader  Shah  was 
written  in  it.  The  Niskhi  is  the  parent  of  the  Taleek,  and  of  all  the 
other  hands  in  which  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages  are  now  written. 

Taleek.  — The  T&leek  is  the  most  beautiful  hand  writing  used  by  the 
Persians.  In  the  manuscripts  written  in  the  Taleek  hand,  the  strokes  of 

the  reed  are  extremely  fine,  and  the  initial  letters  J J l are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. As  the  Persians  always  write  their  lines  of  an  equal  length, 
they  are  obliged  to  place  their  words  in  a very  irregular  manner ; if  the 
line  be  too  short,  they  lengthen  it  by  a fine  stroke  of  the  reed ; if  too 
long,  they  write  the  words  one  above  another.  In  the  Persian  poems  the 
transcribers  place  both  members  of  a couplet  on  the  same  line,  and  not 
the  first  above  the  second,  as  we  do  : a Persian  would  write  the  following 
verses  in  this  order : 

With  ravish'd  ears , The  monarch  hears , 

Assumes  the  god , Affects  to  nod. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  irregularity  in  writing,  joined  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  diacritical  points,  which  are  often  placed  at  random,  and 
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sometimes  omitted,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  read  the  Persian  MSS., 
till  the  language  becomes  familiar  to  us ; but  this  difficulty,  like  all  others 
in  the  world,  will  be  insensibly  surmounted  by  the  habit  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  without  which  no  great  design  was  ever  accomplished. 

Nustaleek. — The  character  called  Nustaleek  is  compounded  of  the 
Niskhi  and  Taleek.  It  differs,  however,  considerably  from  the  graceful 
turns  and  beautiful  flourishes  of  several  of  the  manuscripts.  The  Nus- 
taleek character  may  be  as  easily  read  by  Europeans  as  the  Niskhi. 

Shekesteh . — In  this  inelegant  hand  all  order  and  analogy  are  neglected ; 


the  points  which  distinguish  from 


U’ 


^ from  Q and 


from 


^/9  and  . v , 8cc.,  are  for  the  most  part  omitted,  and  these  seven 

v 

letters  I ^ ^ j j j ' j are  connected  with  those  that  follow  them  in  a most 

irregular  manner.  This  is,  certainly,  a considerable  difficulty,  which 
must  be  surmounted  before  the  learner  can  translate  an  Indian  letter. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  Persian  characters  are  extracted  from 
Sir  William  Jones's  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language,  4to.  5th  edition. 
London,  1801. 

Persian  in  the  British  Founderies . 

Paragon . V.  and  J.  Figgins ; cut  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William 
Ousley. 

English.  Caslon  and  Livermore. 

PHRASES.  Latin  and  French  Words  and  Phrases,  with  their 


explanation  in  English. 

Ab  initio.  — From  the  beginning. 

Ab  urbe  condita.  — From  the  building  of 
the  city;  abridged  a.  u.  c. 

Ad  arbitrium.  — At  pleasure. 

Ad  captandum.  — To  attract. 

Ad  captandum  t rulgus.  — To  ensnare  the 
vulgar. 

Ad  eundem.  — To  the  same. 

Ad  infinitum.  — To  infinity. 

Ad  interim.  — In  the  meantime. 

Ad  libitum. — At  pleasure. 

Ad  litem.  — For  the  action  (at  law). 

Ad  referendum.  — For  consideration. 

Ad  valorem.  — According  to  value. 

Affaire  de  ccsur. — A love  affair ; an  amour. 
A fin.  — To  the  end. 

A fortiori.  — With  stronger  reason. 
Aide-de-camp.  — Assistant  to  a general. 

A la  bonne  heure.  — At  an  early  hour ; in 
the  nick  of  time. 

A -la-mode.  — In  the  fashion. 

Alias.  — Otherwise. 

Alibi.  — Elsewhere ; or,  proof  of  having 
been  elsewhere. 

Alma  mater  (kind  mother).  — University. 
A mensa  et  thoro . — From  bed  and  board. 
Amor  patrice.  — The  love  of  our  country. 
Anglici.  — In  English. 

Anno  Domini.  — In  the  year  of  our  Lord ; 
abr.  a.  d. 

Anno  mvndi.  — In  the  year  of  the  world ; 
abr.  a.  m. 

A posteriori.  — From  a later  reason,  or 
from  behind. 


A priori.  — From  a prior  reason. 

A propot To  the  purpose ; seasonably ; 

or  by-the-by. 

Arcana.  — Secrets. 

Arcana  imperii.  — State  secrets. 

Arcanum.  — Secret. 

Argumentum  ad  fidem.  — An  appeal  to  our 
frith. 

Argumentum  ad  hominem.  — Personal  argu- 
ment. 

Argumentum  ad  judicium.  — An  appeal  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

Argumentum  ad  passiones.  — An  appeal  to 
the  passions. 

Argumentum  ad  populum.  — An  appeal  to 
the  people. 

Argumentum  baculinum.  — Argument  of 
blows. 

Audi  alteram  partem.  — Hear  both  sides. 

Au  fond.  — To  the  bottom ; or,  main 
point. 

Auri  sacra  fames.  — The  accursed  thirst  of 
gold. 

Aut  Ccesar  aut  nuUus.  — He  will  be  Caesar 
or  nobody. 

Auto-da-fg  (Act  of  faith).  — Burning  of 
hereticks. 

Bagatelle.  — Trifle. 

Beau  monde  ( Gay  world).  — People  of 
fashion. 

Beaux  esprits.  — Men  of  wit. 

Belles  lettres.  — Polite  literature. 

Billet  doux.  — Love  letter. 
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Bon  gri.  — With  a good  grace. 

Bon  jour.  — Good  day. 

Bon  mot  (A  good  word). — A witty 
saying. 

Bon  ton.  — Fashion  ; high  fashion. 

Bond  fide.  — In  good  faith. 

Boudoir.  — A small  private  apartment. 

Cacoethes  carpendi . — A rage  for  col- 
lecting. 

Cacoethes  loquendi.  — A rage  for  speaking. 

Cacoethes  scribendi.  — Passion  for  writing. 

Caeteris  paribus.  — Other  circumstances 
being  equal. 

Caput  mortuum  (The  dead  head).  — The 
worthless  remains. 

Carte  blanche  (A  blank  paper).  — Uncon- 
ditional terms ; q.  d.  “ There  is  a sheet 
of  paper : write  your  own  terms.” 

Cessio  bonorum.  — Yielding  up  of  goods. 

Chdteau.  — Country  seat. 

Chef-d'oeuvre.  — Master  piece. 

Ci-devant.  — Formerly. 

Comme  ilfaut.  — - As  it  should  be. 

Commune  bonum.  — A common  good. 

Communibus  annis.  — One  year  with 
another. 

Compos  mentis.  — Of  a sound  and  com- 
posed mind. 

Con  amore.  — Gladly ; with  love. 

Congi  d'ilire.  — Permission  to  choose,  or 
elect. 

Contra.  — Against. 

Contra  bonos  mores.  — Against  good 
manners  or  morals. 

Coup  de  grace.  — Finishing  stroke  ( Lite- 
rally the  blow  of  favour ; because  the 
bones  having  been  broken  separately  on 
the  rack,  the  last  blow,  which  killed 
the  man,  was  an  act  of  grace  to  him). 

Coup  de  main.  — Sudden  enterprize. 

Coup  (TaeiL  — "View  or  glance. 

Credat  Judaeus.  — A Jew  may  believe  it 
(but  I will  not). 

Cui  bono  9 — To  what  good  will  it  tend  ? 

Cui  malo  9 — To  what  evil  will  it  tend  ? 

Cum  multis  aliis.  — With  many  others. 

Cum  privilegio.  — With  privilege. 

Curia  advisari  vult.  — Court  wishes  to  be 
advised ; abr.  cur.  adv.  vult. 

Currents  calamo.  — With  a running  quill. 

Custos  rotulorum.  — Keeper  of  the  rolls. 

Datum Point  granted. 

Debut  — Beginning. 

De  die  in  diem.  — From  day  to  day. 

Dedimus  potestatem.  — We  have  given 
power. 

De  facto.  — In  fact. 

Dei  gratia.  — By  the  grace,  or  favour,  of 
God. 

Dejure.  — By  right. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  — Of  the  dead 
let  nothing  be  said  but  what  is  favour- 
able. 

De  novo.  — Anew. 


Denouement  (Unravelling).  — Finishing, 
or  winding  up. 

Deo  volente.  — God  willing. 

Depdt.  — Store,  or  magazine. 

Dernier  ressort.  — Last  resort  or  resource. 

Desideratum.  — A thing  desired. 

Desunt  caetera.  — The  other  things  are 
wanting. 

Dieu  et  man  droit.  — God  and  my  right. 

Domine  dirige  nos.  — O Lord  direct  us. 

Double  entendre.  — Double  meaning. 

Douceur.  — Present,  or  bribe. 

Dramatis  persona.  — Characters  of  the 

• drama. 

Durante  bene  placito.  — During  pleasure. 

Durante  vita.  — During  life. 

Ecce  homo.  — Behold  the  man. 

Eclaircissement.  — Explanation ; clear- 
ing up. 

Eclat.  — Splendour. 

Elive.  — Pupil. 

Embonpoint.  — Jolly ; in  good  case. 

En  flute.  — Carrying  guns  on  the  upper 
deck  only. 

En  masse.  — In  a mass ; in  a body. 

En  passant.  — By  the  way ; in  passing. 

Ennui.  — Tiresomeness. 

Entrie Entrance. 

Ergo.  — Therefore. 

Errata.  — Errors. 

Esto  perpetua.  — May  it  last  for  ever. 

Et  caetera.  — And  the  rest. 

Ex. Late ; as  the  ex-minister  means  the 

late  minister. 

Ex  cathedra  (From  the  chair).  Instruc- 
tions given  from  a chair  of  authority. 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  — “ Nothing  can  come 
of  nothing.” — King  Lear. 

Ex  officio.  — Officially,  or  by  virtue  of  an 
office. 

Ex  parte.  — On  the  part  of,  or  one  side. 

Excerpta.  — Extracts. 

Exempli  gratia.  — As  for  example ; abr. 
ex.  gr.,  e.  g. 

Experto  rede.  — Believe  one  who  has 
experience  to  justify  his  opinion. 

Extempore.  — Out  of  hand  j without  pre- 
meditation. 

Fac  simile.  — Exact  copy  or  resemblance. 

Fata  obstant.  — The  fates  oppose  it. 

Faux  pas.  — Fault,  or  misconduct. 

Felo  de  se  (The  felon  of  himself).  — Self 
murderer. 

Festina  lente.  — Hasten  slowly.  « Wisely 
and  slow : they  stumble  that  run  fest.” 
— Friar  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Fite.  — A feast  or  entertainment 

Fiat.  — Let  it  be  done,  or  made. 

Finis.  — End. 

Pint's  coronal  opus.  — The  end  crowns  the 
work. 

Flagrante  beUo.  — Whilst  the  war  is 
raging. 
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JFWor  loquexdi.  — An  eagerness  for  apeak- 
ing.  . 

Furor  scribendu  — An  eagerness  for 
writing. 

Genus  xrritabile.  — The  irritable  tribe  of 
poets. 

Gratis.  — For  nothing. 

Hauteur.  — Haughtiness. 

Hie  et  ubique.  — Here  and  there  and 
every  where. 

Honi  sort  qui  mat  y penes.  — May  evil 
happen  to  him  who  evil  thinks  of  it. 

Horn  fugit.  — The  hour,  or  time,  flies. 
Humanum  est  errors.  — It  is  the  lot  of 
humanity  to  err. 

Ibidem.  — In  the  same  place ; abr.  ibid.,  ib. 
Ich  dien.  — I serve. 

Id  est.  — That  is ; abr.  i.  e. 

Idem.  — The  same. 

Imperivm  in  imperio.  — A government 
existing  in  another  government. 
Imprimatur.  — Let  it  be  printed. 

Imprimis.  — In  the  first  place. 

Impromptu.  — In  readiness. 

In  cado  quits.  — There  is  rest  in  heaven. 

In  commendam.  — For  a time  ; in  trust. 

In  dupto.  — Twice  as  much. 

In  forma  pauperis.  — As  a pauper,  or  poor 
person. 

In  loco.  — In  the  place. 

Jn  petto  (in  the  bosom).  — Hid,  or  in  re- 
serve. 

In  propria  persona.  — In  his  own  person. 

In  statu  quo.  — In  the  same  state  or  con- 
dition in  which  it  was. 

In  terrorem  (In  terror).  — Asa  warning. 

In  terrorem  populi.  — In  terror  to  the 
people. 

In  toto.  — Altogether. 

In  transitu.  — On  the  passage. 

In  vino  veritas.  — There  is  truth  in  wine. 
Incognito.  — Disguised,  or  unknown. 

Inter  nos.  — Between  ourselves. 

Innuendo.  — By  signifying. 

Ipse  dixit  (Himself  said  it).  — Mere  as- 
sertion. 

Ipso  facto.  — By  the  mere  fact. 

Ipso  jure.  — By  the  law  itself. 

Item. — Also,  or  article. 

Je  ne  sais  quoi.  — - 1 know  not  what. 

Jeu  de  mots.  — Play  upon  words. 

Jeu  <T esprit  — Play  of  wit ; a witticism. 
Jure  divino.  — By  divine  right. 

Jure  humano.  — By  human  law. 

Jus  gentium.  — The  law  of  nations. 

Labor  omnia  vincit.  — Labour  overcomes 
every  thing. 

L'argent.  — Money,  or  silver. 

Lex  magna  est,  et  prcevalebit.  — The  law  is 
great,  and  will  prevail. 

Lex  talionis.  — The  law  of  retaliation. 


Licentia  vatum.  — A poetical  license. 

Lingua  lapsus.  — A slip  of  the  tongue. 
Locum  tenens.  — One  who  supplies  the 
place  of  another;  a substitute;  a de- 
puty. 

Magna  charta.  — The  great  charter  of 
England. 

Magna  est  veritas  et  prasvalebit.  The 
truth  is  most  powerful ; and  will  ulti- 
mately prevail. 

Mai  & propos.  — Unseasonable,  or  unsea- 
sonably. 

Maid  fide.  — In  bad  faith. 

MalgrL  — With  an  ill  grace. 

Manuforti.  — With  a strong  hand. 

Mauvaise  honte Unbecoming  bashful- 

ness. 

Meditatione  fugas.  — In  contemplation  of 
flight. 

Memento  mori.  — Remember  that  thou 
must  die. 

Memorabilia.  — Things  to  be  remembered; 

matters  deserving  of  record. 

Meum  et  tuum.  — Mine  and  thine. 

Minutice.  — Trifles. 

Mirabile  dictu.  — Wonderful  to  tell. 

Multum  in  parvo.  — Much  in  a small 
space. 

Mutatis  mutandis.  — After  making  the 
necessary  changes. 

Ne  plus  ultra.  — No  farther,  or  greatest 
extent. 

Ne  quid  nimis.  — Too  much  of  one  thing 
is  good  for  nothing. 

Necessitas  non  habet  legem.  — Necessity 
has  no  law. 

Nemine  contradicente.  — Unanimously,  no 
one  disagreeing ; abr.  nem.  con. 

Nemine  dissentiente.  — Unanimously,  or 
without  a dissenting  voice ; abr.  nem. 
dis. 

Nemo  me  impune  lacesset.  Nobody  shall 
provoke  me  with  impunity. 

Nisi  Dominus frustra.  — Unless  the  Lord 
be  with  us,  all  efforts  are  in  vain. 

Nolens  volens.  — Willing  or  unwilling. 
Nom  de  guerre.  — Assumed  name. 

Non  compos , or  Non  compos  mentis.  — 
Out  of  one’s  senses. 

Non  est  inventus.  — Not  found. 
Nonchalance.  — Indifference. 

Nota  bene.  — Mark  well. 

Nunc  pro  tunc.  — Now  for  then. 

0 tempora,  O mores.  — O the  tunes,  O the 
manners. 

Omnes.  — All. 

Onus.  — Burden. 

Onus  probandi.  — Burden  of  proof 
Ore  tenus.  — From  the  mouth  ; by  word 
of  mouth. 

Outr&.  — Preposterous. 

Pari  passu.  — With  an  equal  pace. 
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Passim.  — Everywhere. 

Pax  in  hello.  — Peace  in  war. 

Peccavi.  — I have  sinned. 

Pendente  lite.  — While  the  action  (at 
law)  is  pending,  or  while  it  is  going  on. 

Per  curiam.  — By  the  court. 

Per  »e.  — Alone,  or  by  itself. 

Perdue.  — Concealed. 

Petit  mcAtre  (Little  master).  — Fop. 

Posse  comitatus.  — The  power  of  the 
county. 

Pour  autre  vie.  — For  the  life  of  another. 

Prima  facie.  — On  the  first  face;  at  first 
view ; at  first  sight. 

Primum  mobile.  — The  prime  mover. 

Prindpiis  obsta.  — Resist  the  first  inno- 
vations. 

Pro  aris  et  focis.  — For  our  altars  and 
our  hearths. 

Pro  bono  publico.  — For  the  public  good. 

Pro  et  con.  — For  and  against. 

Pro  forma.  — For  form’s  sake. 

Pro  hac  vice.  — For  this  time. 

Pro  loco  et  tempore.  — For  the  place  and 
time. 

Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege.  — For  the  king, 
the  constitution,  and  the  people. 

Pro  re  natd.  — For  the  occasion. 

JVo  tanto.  — For  so  much. 

Pro  tempore.  — For  the  time,  or  for  a 
time. 

ProtigL  — A person  patronised  and  pro- 
tected. 

Quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit As  long  as  he 

shall  have  behaved  well. 

Quantum.  — The  due  proportion. 

Quantum  meruit.  — As  much  as  he  de- 
serves. 

Quare  impedit  (Why  he  hinders).  — A 
law  term,  and  means  the  writ  which  a 
person  disturbed. 

Quasi  dicas.  — As  though  thou  sliouldst 
say ; abr.  q.  d. 

Quid  pro  quo.  — A mutual  consideration. 

Quid  nunc  9 — What  now  ? 

Quis  separabit.  — Who  shall  separate  us  ? 

Quo  animo.  — The  intention  with  which. 

Quoad.  — As  to ; as  far  as. 

Quo  jure  9 — By  what  right  ? 

Quondam.  — Formerly. 

Re  infeetd.  — The  business  not  being 
done. 

Regina.  — Queen. 

Requiescat  in  pace.  — May  he  (or  she)  rest 
in  peace. 

Res  publica.  — The  common  weaL 

Resurgam.  — I shall  rise  again. 

Rex.  — King. 

Rouge.  — Red,  or  red  paint. 

Rut  in  urbe.  — The  country  in  town. 

Sangfroid  (Cold  blood).  — Coolness. 

Sans.  — Without. 

Savant.  — A learned  man. 


Scandahan  Magnatum . — Scandal,  or  scan- 
dalous expressions,  against  the  nobility ; 
abr.  scand.  mag. 

Semper  eadem.  — Always  the  same. 

Senatus  consultant.  — A decree  of  the 
senate. 

Seriatim.  — In  regular  order. 

Simplex  munditiis.  — Simply  elegant ; free 
from  gaudy  ornament. 

Sine  die.  — Without  mentioning  any  par- 
ticular day. 

Sine  qua  non  (Without  which,  not).  — 
Indispensable  requisite,  or  condition. 

Soi~disant  (Self-styling).  — Pretended. 

Spectas  et  tu  spectabere.  — You  see  and 
you  will  be  seen. 

Status  quo.  — The  state  in  which  it  was. 

Sub  poena.  — Under  a penalty. 

Sui  generis.  — Singular  ; unparalleled ; of 
its  own  kind. 

Summum  bonum.  — Greatest  good. 

Supra.  — Above. 

Suum  cuique. — Let  each  man  have  his  own. 

Tapis.  — Carpet. 

Tite-d-tite.  — Face  to  free,  or  private  con- 
versation of  two  persons. 

Toties  quoties.  — As  often  as. 

Trait.  — Feature. 

Tria  juncta  in  uno.  — Three  joined  in  one. 

Ultimas.  — The  last. 

Un  bel  esprit.  — A wit ; a virtuoso. 

Una  voce. — Unanimously. 

Unique.  — Singular. 

Uti  possedetis.  — As  ye  possess,  or  present 
possession. 

Utile  dulci.  — Utility  with  pleasure. 

Fade  mecum  (Go  with  me) — Constant 
companion. 

Vale.  — Farewell. 

Vakt-de-chambre.  — A servant  who  assists 
his  master  in  dressing. 

Feluti  in  speculum.  — As  in  a looking- 
glass. 

Verbatim.  — Word  for  word. 

Versus.  — Against. 

Veto.  — I forbid. 

Vi  et  armis.  — By  force  and  arms. 

Via.  — By  the  way  o£ 

Vice.  — In  the  room  of. 

Vice  versa.  — The  terms  being  exchanged ; 
the  reverse. 

Vide.  — See. 

Vide  ut  supra.  — See  as  above. 

Vis  poetica.  — Poetic  genius. 

Viva  voce.  — By  the  living  voice. 

Vivant  rex  et  regina.  — Long  live  the  king 
and  queen. 

Vive  la  bagatelle.  — Success  to  trifles. 

Vive  le  roi.  — Long  live  the  king. 

Vox  et  preeterea  nihil.  — A voice  and 
nothing  more. 

Vox  populi.  — The  voice  of  the  people. 

Vulgo.  — Commonly. 
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PICA.  The  name  of  a type,  one  size  larger  than  Small  Pica,  and 
one  smaller  than  English.  In  Moxon’s  time  seventy-five  Pica  bodies 
measured  a foot.  All  the  sizes  of  types  larger  than  Canon,  are  named 
from  the  number  of  Pica  bodies  contained  in  their  depth,  as  Four  Line 
Pica,  Five  Line  Pica,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Leads  or  space  lines 
are  also  cast  to  proportionate  parts  of  Pica,  as  four  to  Pica,  six  to  Pica, 
&c. 

PICK  BRUSH.  A hard  brush  with  rather  fine  hairs ; it  is  used  to 
brush  picks  or  dirt  out  of  a form,  when  working,  and  each  press  is 
generally  supplied  with  one. 

PICKER.  A fine  pointed  bodkin,  or  a needle,  with  which  to  take 
picks  out  of  a form. 

PICKS.  When  either  pieces  of  the  skin  or  film  that  grows  on  ink 
with  standing  by,  or  any  dirt,  get  into  the  hollows  of  the  face  of  the 
letter,  that  film  or  dirt  will  fill  or  choke  up  the  face  of  the  letter,  and 
print  black ; and  is  called  a pick,  because  the  pressman  with  the  point 
of  a needle  picks  it  out. — M. 

PIE.  When  a page  is  broken,  those  broken  letters  are  called  pie. 
See  Broken  Letters. — M.  We  now  call  it  Pie  when  the  letters  are 
all  mixed  indiscriminately  together. 

It  is  equally  the  interest  of  the  employer  and  the  workman  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  pie  in  a printing  office,  for  it  swallows  up  useful 
sorts,  to  the  delay,  loss,  and  disappointment  of  both  parties ; and  if  a 
strict  method  be  not  enforced  to  prevent  its  increase,  a master  may  be 
continually  casting  sorts ; and  at  last  it  becomes  an  Herculean  task  to 
clear  it  away.  No  receptacle  for  it  should  ever  be  accessible  to  the 
workmen ; and  no  types  should  ever  be  put  into  the  waste  metal  box 
but  by  the  person  who  has  the  care  of  the  materials,  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  this  kind ; for  it  is  too  common  a 
practice,  both  for  boys,  and  men,  when  an  accident  happens,  to  throw  a 
great  part  of  the  pie  into  the  waste  metal  box,  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  distributing  it. 

PIG.  Pressmen  are  called  pigs  by  compositors,  sometimes  by  way  of 
sport,  and  sometimes  by  way  of  irritation ; in  the  same  way  the  press 
room  is  called  a pigstye.  When  the  compositors  wish  to  teaze  them, 
they  will  grunt  when  a pressman  goes  into  the  composing  room  ; but 
they  rarely  venture  to  do  this  in  the  press  room.  In  Moxon’s  time  they 
were  called  Horses.  See  Ancient  Customs. 

PIGEON  HOLES.  Wide  whites  between  words,  are  by  compositors 
(in  way  of  scandal)  called  pigeon-holes,  and  are  by  none  accounted 
good  workmanship,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity.  — M.  Cases  of  necessity 
do  not  make  them  good  workmanship ; and  the  only  instances  in  which 
they  are  tolerated  are  when  a page  is  small,  and  the  type  is  large  in 
proportion  to  it,  and  in  columns  of  table  work.  In  marginal  notes  they 
are  avoided,  by  not  of  necessity  spacing  every  line  full  out. 

PILE  OF  BOOKS.  When  a work  is  finished  at  the  press,  it  is  ga- 
thered, collated,  folded,  and  put  into  books,  pressed,  and  then  piled  up 
in  some  convenient  part  of  the  warehouse,  in  readiness  for  delivery. 

The  piles  are  erected  as  a stone  mason  would  build,  in  layers  of  four, 
five,  six,  or  more  books  to  each  layer,  according  to  the  number  printed, 
and  the  convenience  iu  the  warehouse ; the  books  forming  these  layers 
are  turned  back  and  fore  edge  alternately,  so  that  a single  copy  can  be 
readily  got,  and  in  removing  them  they  are  less  liable  to  get  confused  ; the 
upper  layer  should  always  be  laid  in  a different  order  from  that  below 
it,  so  that  the  book  should  invariably  cross  a joining  of  that  under  it ; 
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and  when  the  pile  is  high,  I would  recommend  some  wrappers  to  be 
placed  occasionally  between  the  layers,  they  prevent  the  sides  bulging 
0B*»  make  the  pile  firm.  It  is  necessary  to  wrap  up  each  parcel  of 
the  bottom  layer  in  brown  paper  or  wrappers,  to  preserve  the  edges  and 
backs  of  the  books  clean.  For  the  protection  of  this  bottom  layer,  the 
pile  should  be  erected  on  a stage,  or,  in  default  of  that,  some  wrappers 
and  waste  paper  should  be  spread  on  the  floor  upon  which  to  place  it ; 
for  the  pile  should  never  be  raised  without  something  interposed  between 
the  books  and  the  floor. 

PILE  OF  PAPER  is  made  similar  to  a pile  of  books ; but,  as  the 
paper  always  comes  in  to  a printing  office  cased  in  wrappers,  the  pre- 
cautions used  in  keeping  a pile  of  books  clean  are  not  necessary.  The 
number  of  bundles  in  the  foundation  will  be  determined  by  the  quantity 
received.  The  warehouseman  should  invariably  mark  the  wrapper  of 
each  bundle  with  the  name  of  the  work  it  is  intended  for,  before  it  is 
piled  away. 

PILE  OF  PRINTED  PAPER.  During  the  progress  of  printing  a 
work,  the  sheets  are,  after  being  dried,  placed  in  piles,  generally  resting 
against  a wall  of  the  building. 

When  the  sheets  are  taken  down  dry  from  the  poles,  they  are  knocked 
up  even,  and  piled  against  a wall  generally,  upon  a stage  to  keep  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  out  of  the  way  of  harm,  or,  in  want  of  a stage,  upon 
some  wrappers  and  waste  paper  to  keep  the  bottom  sheets  from  the 
floor,  one  wrapper  always  placed  so  as  to  project  and  turn  over  about  a 
ream  of  paper,  and  turned  into  the  heap,  to  preserve  the  edges  clean, 
the  first  signature  being  always  at  the  bottom,  and  the  following  ones 
piled  in  consecutive  order  upon  it;  between  each  signature  a label  is 
inserted  in  front,  with  the  name  of  the  work  and  the  signature.  What 
are  called  tops  are  placed  on  the  pile,  and  some  waste  paper,  to  preserve 
the  top  sheets  from  dust  and  other  matters  that  might  soil  them.  It  is 
usual  to  place  the  bottom  a few  inches  from,  and  to  gradually  incline  it 
to,  the  wall,  so  that  the  upper  part  may  rest  against  it : this  causes  the 
pile  to  stand  firmer  than  it  would  do  if  piled  perpendicularly. 

MR.  PITT’S  MARK.  The  printer’s  name  and  residence  affixed  to 
printed  books  or  other  articles,  by  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  parliament 
of  39  Geo.  3.  c.  79.,  was  technically  so  called. 

PLANE  DOWN.  To  make  the  face  of  all  the  types  in  a form  even, 
by  passing  the  face  of  the  planer  over  them,  and  striking  the  back  of  it 
with  a mallet 

When  the  quoins  are  pushed  up  with  the  fingers,  previous  to  locking 
the  form  up,  I would  plane  it  down  gently,  striking  the  back  of  the 
planer  with  the  side  of  my  doubled  hand,  lifting  the  planer  a little  up 
each  time  it  is  advanced ; after  the  quoins  are  tightened  round  the  form, 

I would  plane  it  down  again  gently  with  the  mallet ; and  finally  with 
firmer  blows  after  it  is  locked  up ; always  lifting  the  planer  clear  of 
the  form  at  every  advance  that  is  made  with  it ; if  any  thing  be  under  the 
form,  it  will  be  perceived  when  you  plane  down  with  the  hand ; that 
part  should  be  omitted  being  struck  upon ; and  when  the  form  is  locked 
up  it  ought  to  be  lifted,  the  substance  that  is  under  it  taken  away,  the 
form  then  laid  down  again,  the  quoins  of  that  quarter  slackened,  and 
planed  down  : but  types  that  stand  up  from  any  cause  should  never  be 
planed  down  while  tightly  locked  up,  as  it  is  almost  a certainty  that  they 
will  be  destroyed. 

PLANER.  A piece  of  beech  wood,  planed  smooth  and  even  on  the 
face,  to  plane  the  types  in  a form  down  with,  by  striking  it  on  the  top 
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with  a mallet,  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  standing  up.  It  is  usually 
made  9 inches  long,  broad,  out  of  2 inch  stuff,  a little  thicker  in  the 
crown,  and  the  edges  hollowed  the  long  way,*  to  facilitate  the  lifting  of  it 
about. 

PLANETS.  The  names  of  seven  planets  are  used  in  some  instances 
for  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  Sun,  Dies  Solis , is  Sunday. 

The  Moon,  Dies  Luna,  is  Monday. 

Mars,  Dies  Martis , is  Tuesday. 

Mercury,  Dies  Mercurii,  is  Wednesday. 

Jupiter,  Dies  Jovis , is  Thursday. 

Venus,  Dies  Veneris,  is  Friday. 

Saturn,  Dies  Satumi,  is  Saturday. 

In  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  they  use  the  term  Dies  Sab~ 
bati  for  Saturday,  that  day  being  the  original  Sabbath.  See  Astro* 
nomical  Characters. 

PLANK.  That  part  of  a wooden  press  which  forms  the  bottom  of 
the  coffin ; it  projects  beyond  the  coffin  where  the  tympan  joints  are 
placed,  upon  which  part  the  gallows  sockets  are  fixed ; on  the  bottom  the 
cramp  irons ; and  to  each  end  the  girths,  wherewith  to  run  the  carriage 
in  and  out 

PLATEN.  The  platen  is  commonly  made  of  beechen  plank,  two 
inches  and  an  half  thick,  its  length  about  fourteen  inches,  and  its  breadth 
about  nine  inches. — M.  This  is  the  description  of  a platen  for  a two 
pull  press  of  the  old  construction : they  are  now  always  made  of  well 
seasoned  hard  mahogany  for  wooden  presses,  thicker,  and  sometimes 
faced  with  iron. 

The  platen  is  that  part  of  the  machine  which  comes  down  upon  the 
form,  and,  being  acted  upon  by  the  spindle,  produces  the  impression. 
Iron  presses  have  nearly  superseded  wooden  presses,  and  have  of  course 
iron  platens  ; they  are  all  one  pull  presses,  and  the  platen  ought  to  be 
made  large  enough  to  cover  the  types  of  as  large  a form  as  the  press  will 
contain.  Whether  they  be  of  wood  or  of  iron,  the  face  of  the  platen, 
that  is,  the  under  side,  whicn  produces  the  impression,  ought  to  be  a true 
plane,  as  the  least  inequality  in  it  produces  an  unequal  impression,  which 
causes  a great  deal  of  trouble  at  press  to  rectify  it,  more  particularly  in 
fine  work. 

PLATEN  HOOKS.  Four  iron  hooks  screwed  into  the  corners  of 
the  platen. — M.  To  tie  it  up  by  to  the  hose  hooks.  This  is  in  wooden 
presses. 

PLATEN  PAN.  A square  pan  on  the  top  of  the  platen,  in  which 
the  toe  of  the  spindle  works. — M.  At  present  it  is  made  round,  of  bell 
metal,  with  a stud  of  hardened  steel  in  it,  for  the  toe  of  the  spindle  to 
work  on,  and  it  fits  into  the  platen  plate  with  a square  stem. 

PLATEN  PLATE.  A square  plate  of  iron  inlaid  on  the  top  of  the 
platen  in  wooden  presses,  in  which  is  placed  the  platen  pan. 

PLATE  PAPER.  This  paper  takes  a good  impression  ; but,  without 
great  care  at  press,  owing  to  its  thickness  and  softness,  it  is  by  the  process 
pressed  into  the  interstices  between  the  lines,  which  produces  an  im- 
pression of  more  than  the  surface,  and,  of  course,  of  more  than  is  wanted 
to  appear,  particularly  in  engravings  on  wood : the  skill  of  the  artist  is 
thus  rendered  of  little  avail ; and  the  delicacy  and  tone  of  the  engraving 
are  destroyed. 

To  control  this  evil,  when  thick  plate  paper  is  used,  I would  advise 
that  it  should  be  very  slightly  wetted  ; when  a few  impressions  only  are 
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wanted,  putting  the  pieces  into  a heap  of  damp  paper  for  a short  time 
will  be  sufficient ; and  to  have  only  one  thickness  of  stout  paper  in  the 
tympans.  See  Paper.  Wetting  Paper. 

Play  with  Quadrats.  See  Ancient  Customs. — Af.  Also  Jeff, 
and  Throw. 

PLURAL.  For  the  plural  number  of  nouns,  See  Orthography. 

POINTS.  Two  thin  pieces  of  iron,  with  points  or  spurs  at  one  end, 
fixed  to  the  tympan  with  screws,  to  make  register  with.  See  Register 
Spur. 

Points.  See  Typographical  Points. 

POINT  HOLES.  The  two  holes  the  points  prick  in  a sheet  of  paper. 
— Af.  These  holes  are  made  by  the  point  spurs  when  the  white  paper 
is  working,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  making  register  with  when  the 
reiteration  is  worked  by  fitting  these  holes  on  the  spurs,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  sheet  of  paper. 

POINTING.  When  the  Pressmen  are  working  the  reiteration,  and 
have  to  place  the  point  holes,  made  when  the  white  paper  was  worked, 
on  the  points,  in  order  to  make  both  sides  of  the  sheet  in  register,  it  is 
frequently  termed  Pointing . 

POINTS.  (*)  [ * § + and  other  marks,  are  all  by 

Printers  and  Founders  called  Points. — Af.  We  have  now  in  addition  the 
t II  If  but  when  we  speak  of  points  at  the  present  day,  it  is  gene- 

rally understood  to  mean  those  only  which  are  used  in  punctuation,  from 
the  comma  to  the  apostrophe ; the  parenthesis  and  crotchet  are  spoken  of 
by  their  names ; and  the  others  are  usually  styled  marks,  or  references. 
For  the  uses  of  them,  See  Punctuation  ; and  each  point  or  reference 
under  its  own  name. 

POINT  SCREWS.  Two  square  headed  and  square  shanked  bolts  with 
a screw  at  the  end,  that  go  through  the  grooves  in  the  tympan,  with  a nut 
on  the  upper  side,  by  which  the  points  are  firmly  affixed  to  the  tympan. 

POLES.  To  hang  paper  on  to  dry.  They  are  about  two  inches  and 
a half  wide,  made  of  inch  white  deal,  and  are  placed  across  the  room, 
about  fourteen  inches  from  the  ceiling  and  nine  or  ten  inches  apart, 
resting  at  each  end  on  a long  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  walls  ot  the 
room,  in  notches  to  retain  them  in  their  situations.  They  should  always 
be  kept  clean,  and,  if  they  have  not  had  paper  hung  on  them  for  some 
time,  the  warehouseman  should  see  that  the  dust  be  brushed  off  them 
before  any  more  is  hung  up.  See  Hang  up.  Paper.  Peel. 

POLLING  BACKWARD.  There  are  instances  when  a piece  of 
work  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a companionship,  and  one  of  them  has 
obtained  a knowledge  of  the  following  copy  having  some  fat  in  it, 
a short  page  or  a blank  page  for  instance,  that  he  has  delayed  hi9  own 
work  in  order  to  obtain  this  fat ; and  thus  lose  perhaps  two  shillings, 
which  he  might  have  earned  in  the  time,  to  obtain  an  advantage  to  the 
amount  of  but  one  shilling.  This  is  termed  polling  backwards* 
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POLONAISE.  The  Polish  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-four  letters, 
viz. : — 


Figure. 

Power. 

A a 

ah,  as  in  father,  art. 

B b 

b,  as  in  bay. 

C c 

ts,  or  the  German  z. 

D d 

d,  as  in  day. 

E e 

French  e mute. 

F f 

f,  as  in  deaf,  fine. 

G g 

always  a hard  sound,  as  in  game,  gift. 

H h 

is  always  aspirated. 

I i 

t in  field,  ee  in  bee. 

j j 

y consonant. 

K k 

k,  as  in  king,  kick. 

L 1 

1,  as  in  ell. 

M m 

m,  as  in  gem. 

N n 

n,  as  in  pen. 

0 o 

o,  as  in  more . 

l P 

p,  as  in  pay . 

R r 

r as  in  err. 

S 8 

ss. 

T t 

t,  as  in  task. 

U u 

as  oo  in  cook,  book,  look. 

W w 

initial,  asr;  medial  and  final  as  f. 

X x 

x,  as  in  six. 

Y y 

a more  obscure  sound  than  i,  which  is  always  very  clear. 

Z z 

s initial ; as  zegar  (to  show)  pr.  segar. 

In  addition  the  following  letters  are  accented,  viz.,  consonants,  , b,c  f, 
m,  n,  p,  s,  w,  j,  z ; vowels,  6,  6,  6,  a,  e. 

When  B,  m,  n,  p,  are  accented,  it  is  necessary  to  soften  them  a little 
by  adding  a very  soft  i,  as  drab  (drab1). 

When  c is  accented,  it  takes  the  sound  of  ch  French. 

£,  t,  has  a peculiar  pronunciation  of  its  own,  nothing  equivalent  to  it 
in  English. 

When  s is  accented,  it  takes  the  sound  of  a very  feeble  French  ch. 
When  w is  accented,  it  takes  the  sound  of fi  with  a very  feeble  i added. 
When  £ is  accented,  it  takes  the  sound  of  s. 
t (pointed)  is  pronounced  as  s in  pleasure,  or  French  j in  jamais . 
a is  distinguished  very  little  in  pronunciation,  but  it  serves  to  show 
certain  forms  in  the  declensions. 

6 is  pronounced  as  oo , or  French  ou. 

6 approaches  the  sound  of  the  mute  e in  que,je , le. 
a is  pronounced  as  the  French  nasal  on. 
f is  pronounced  as  the  French  nasal  in. 

k is  used  in  all  those  foreign  words  which  have  originally  a c before 
the  vowels  a,  o , u. 

w is  used  only  at  the  end  of  words. 

Q and  V are  used  only  in  foreign  proper  names,  &c.  and  are  not 
strictly  to  be  considered  as  Polish  letters.  — Grammaire  Abrfyie  de  la 
Langue  Polonaise , par  Jean  Severin  Voter . Halle  et  Strasbourg,  1807. 
Some  Polish  grammarians  assert  that  the  q is  preferable  to  the  q„  as 
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being  more  consistent  with  the  general  sound  of  the  letter,  and  some 
books  have  been  printed  in  which  the  q is  substituted,  but  still  q,  is  by 
far  the  most  generally  used. 

POOR  LAWS  AMENDMENT.  4 & 5 Will.  4.  c.  76.  s.  86.  “ And  be  it  further 
enacted.  That  no  Advertisement  inserted  by  or  under  the  Direction  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners in  the  London  Gazette  or  any  Newspaper,  for  the  Purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  any  Provisions  of  this  Act,  nor  any  Mortgage,  Bond,  Instrument,  or  any  Assign- 
ment thereof,  given  by  way  of  Security,  in  pursuance  of  the  Rules,  Orders,  or  Regula- 
tions of  the  said  Commissioners,  and  conformable  thereto,  nor  any  Contract  or  Agreement, 
or  Appointment  of  any  Officer,  made  or  entered  into  in  pursuance  of  such  Rules,  Orders, 
or  Regulations,  and  conformable  thereto,  nor  any  other  Instrument  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  nor  the  Appointment  of  any  paid  Officer  engaged  in  the  Administration  of 
the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  or  in  the  Management  or  Collection  of  the  Poor 
Rate,  shall  be  charged  or  chargeable  with  any  Stamp  Duty  whatever. 

Poor,  Relief  of,  Ireland.  1 & 2 Viet.  c.  56.  “ An  Act  for  the  more  effectual 
Relief  of  the  destitute  Poor  in  Ireland. 

s.  96.  **  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  Advertisement  inserted  by  or  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Commissioners  in  the  London  or  Dublin  Gazette , or  any  Newspaper,  for  the 
Purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  any  Provisions  of  this  Act,  nor  any  Charge,  Mortgage, 
Bond,  or  Instrument  given  by  way  of  Security  in  pursuance  of  the  Orders  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  conformable  thereto,  nor  any  Transfer  thereof,  nor  any  Contract  or 
Agreement  made  or  entered  into  in  pursuance  of  such  orders,  and  conformable  thereto, 
nor  any  Conveyance,  Demise,  or  Assignment  respectively,  to  or  by  the  Commissioners, 
nor  any  Receipt  for  Rate,  nor  any  other  Instrument  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  nor 
the  Appointment  of  any  paid  Officer  engaged  in  the  Administration  of  the  Laws  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor,  or  in  the  Management  or  Collection  of  the  Poor  Rate,  shall  be 
charged  or  chargeable  with  any  Stamp  Duty  whatever.” 

PORTUGUESE.  The  Portuguese  alphabet  contains  twenty-four 
letters,  being  the  same  as  the  English,  with  the  exception  of  K and  W, 
which  are  not  in  their  alphabet. 

The  tittle,  or  little  dash,  which  the  Portuguese  call  til,  is  set  by  them 
over  some  letters  instead  of  m ; as  be  instead  of  bem ; conve  instead  of 
convgm  ; hua  instead  of  huma. 

Thej  also  set  their  til  “ over  the  vowels  ao,  aa,  in  the  end  of  words, 
thus  ao  aa. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  curved  mark  ~ is  the  most  perfect,  though 
it  is  found  necessary,  in  English  types,  frequently  to  substitute  the  plain 
" instead  of  the  curved. — Vieyra's  Portuguese  Grammar , 9th  edit, 

POST  HORSES.  Penalty  for  forging  Turnpike  Tickets.  By  the  Act  4 Geo.  4. 
c.  62.  s.  41.  it  is  enacted,  “ That  if  any  Person  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit, 
or  cause  or  procure  to  be  falsely  made,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  wilfully  aid  or 
assist  in  the  false  making,  forging,  or  counterfeiting,  any  Ticket  or  Certificate  by  this 
Act  authorized  or  directed  to  be  used,  with  an  Intent  to  defraud  His  Majesty,  His 
Heirs  and  Successors,  or  any  Person  or  Persons,  of  any  of  the  said  Duties,  or  shall  uttei 
or  publish  as  true  any  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited  Ticket  or  Certificate,  with  an  Intent 
to  defraud  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  or  any  Person  or  Persons,  of  any  of 
the  said  Duties,  every  Person  so  offending  in  any  or  either  of  the  Cases  aforesaid  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  the  Sum  of  Fifty  Pounds.” 

PRE-ANTEPENULTIMATE.  The  last  syllable  but  three  of  a 
word. 

PRESS.  The  machine  by  means  of  which  a printed  impression  of 
types  and  engravings  in  relief  is  obtained. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance,  that  from  the  first  introduction  of  the 
art  of  printing  in  Europe,  about  1440,  till  Earl  Stanhope  made  a great 
improvement,  the  principle  of  the  press  remained  the  same,  and  even  the 
construction  of  it  underwent  little  alteration.  The  principle  is  simple ; a 
level  surface  attached  to  the  end  of  a screw,  by  which  it  is  pressed 
upon  the  types  with  a sheet  of  paper  interposed  to  receive  the  impression. 
The  improvements  that  Lord  Stanhope  introduced  were  an  increase 
power,  by  means  of  a compound  lever  attached  to  the  screw : this  m- 
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creased  power  was  the  means  of  producing  larger  presses,  which  enabled 
the  printers  to  print  larger  sheets  of  paper  than  before,  with  one  Pl- 
even to  the  extent  of  a double  royal ; and  these  new  presses,  being  made 
of  iron,  produced  better  workmanship  than  wooden  ones,  with Jess 
trouble,  the  wooden  platen  being  subject  to  be  indented,  which  occa- 
sioned the  impression  to  be  irregular;  this  required  much  time  and 
trouble  to  equalize  it,  particularly  in  fine  work.  This  iron  platen  wears 
out  types  sooner  than  the  wooden  platen.  Many  of  our  most  splendid 
books  were  printed  with  wooden  presses.  For  some  account  of  the  most 
approved  iron  presses,  see  under  their  respective  names. 

Although  there  are  but  few  wooden  printing  presses  now  made,  iron 
presses  having  superseded  them,  yet,  as  there  are  many  still  in  being,  it 
Jnay  be  useful  to  retain  the  knowledge  of  fixing  them  in  a proper  manner,  on 
which  account  I shall  give  an  old  pressman’s  directions  for  this  purpose. 

“ To  erect  a Press The  feet  must  be  horizontal,  and  the  cheeks 

perpendicular ; then  put  the  cap  on  the  cheeks,  and  fix  the  stays  as 
firmly  as  possible  between  the  cap  and  a solid  wall,  or  a strong  beam : 
while  the  joiner  is  doing  this,  the  pressman  rubs  well  with  black  lead 
the  tenons  of  the  head  and  winter,  the  mortises  in  the  cheeks,  and  aU 
other  parts  where  friction  occurs.  Place  the  winter  horizontally,  and 
on  it  put  the  carriage  which  contains  the  ribs ; the  joiner  shortens  or 
lengthens  the  fore  stay  under  the  carriage  till  the  ribs  become  horizontal ; 
lay  the  coffin  on  the  ribs;  bed  the  stone,  which  is  a very  particular 
point,  as  it  must  be  perfectly  horizontal,  and  ought  to  be  of  equal  thick- 
ness, and  as  smooth  on  the  under  side  as  on  the  upper  surface,  so  that 
if  the  face  should  be  at  any  time  so  indented  as  not  to  be  fit  for  work, 
the  same  stone  will  do  by  turning  it  over,  and  occasion  very  little 
trouble  in  bedding  it,  and  will  not  be  so  liable  to  break  in  working  down 
as  a new  one.  Cartridge  paper  is  the  safest  bedding,  and  stout  tape 
laid  even  under  the  stone  is  preferable  to  cords,  as  I know  it  is  a pre- 
ventive to  the  stone  breaking ; and  after  it  is  bedded,  the  ends  of  the 
tape  are  easier  put  between  the  coffin  and  the  stone  than  cord. 

The  head  being  put  in,  and  the  box  with  the  spindle  in  it,  fix  the 
shelves  ; then  fix  the  platen  ; this  must  be  done  so  exact  as  to  touch  the 
face  of  all  the  type  at  one  and  the  same  time  : the  way  to  know  this,  is 
by  cutting  four  narrow  slips  of  paper  about  six  inches  long,  and,  taking 
care  that  there  is  no  dirt  on  the  stone  nor  on  the  bottom  of  the  form, 
plane  it  well  down,  place  the  four  slips  of  paper,  one  on  each  of  the 
four  corner  pages ; bring  down  the  platen  so  gently,  that  the  corners  of 
it  may  barely  touch  the  slips  of  paper,  with  very  little  pressure ; if  they 
all  bind  alike  at  one  instant,  the  platen  hangs  right ; if  not,  alter  the 
fixing  till  they  equally  bind. 

“ The  rounce  being  set,  and  the  upper  and  under  bolsters  made,  the 
pressman  lays  on  a heavy  form  without  blank  pages,  if  he  can  get  one ; 
and  if  it  be  a new  press,  he  brings  down  the  bar  to  the  near  cheek 
regularly,  until  the  press  be  properly  wrought  down.  As  he  goes  on, 
the  new  scaleboards  work  close,  and  cause  the  press  to  lose  power ; the 
pressman  must  continue  adding  more,  until  there  be  a sufficient  quantity 
in  the  head.  If  it  be  really  necessary,  put  some  scaleboards  under  the 
winter,  but  the  fewer  the.  better.  Pieces  of  felt  hat  are  preferable  to 
scaleboards  for  loading  the  head  of  a press. 

“ I have  always  found  the  least  slurring  in  presses  that  have  solid 
fixed  winters,  and  have  often  abolished  slurring  and  mackling  in  old 
presses,  by  taking  out  all  the  scaleboard  from  beneath  the  winter,  and 
substituting  solid  blocks  of  wood.  The  mortises  which  contain  the 
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tenons  of  the  head  ought  always  to  be  made  long  enough  to  contain  all 
the  spring  that  is  necessary  for  a good  press. 

“ Attention  being  required,  and  much  time  lost  in  working  down  a 
new  press,  two  guineas  are  paid  for  doing  justice  to  it.” 

PRESS  BAR.  A curved  bar  of  iron,  one  end  of  which  goes  through 
an  opening  in  the  spindle,  and  is  secured  by  a screw  in  general,  but  some- 
times by  a square  iron  bolt  which  goes  through  an  opening  in  the  end 
of  the  bar,  and  as  there  is  a shoulder  that  abuts  against  the  square  part 
of  the  spindle,  both  these  methods  draw  it  tight  up,  and  attach  it  firmly 
to  the  spindle  ; at  the  other  end  there  is  a long,  thick,  tapering,  wooden 
handle,  through  which  the  bar  goes,  and  it  is  either  secured  by  a screw, 
or  the  bar  rivetted  at  the  end  with  a collar  round  it.  The  bar  to  screw 
the  book  press  down  with  is  also  called  a Press  Bar. 

PRESS  BOARDS.  Boards  made  of  deal,  beech,  elm,  or  mahogany, 
to  place  between  paper  in  the  book  press.  They  are  made  smooth  on 
both  sides,  and  it  is  preferable  to  have  them  without  a joint  when  it  is 
practicable. 

PRESS  GOES.  When  the  pressmen  are  at  work,  the  press  is  said 
to  go.  — M. 

Press  goes  Easy,  Light.  See  Easy  Pull. 

Press  goes  Hard,  Heavy.  See  Hard  Pull. — M. 

PRESSMAN.  The  man  who  executes  printing  at  the  press,  and 
produces  impressions  from  types  and  engravings  in  relief. 

Pressmen’s  Prices.  See  Scale. 

PRESS  PIN.  A small  iron  bar,  wherewith  to  screw  the  book  press 
down  in  the  warehouse,  till  there  is  some  pressure  on  the  paper,  when  it 
is  wrung  down  with  the  press  bar. 

PRESS  PROOF.  A good  impression  of  a sheet  of  a work,  or  of  a 
job,  to  read  it  carefully  by,  and  to  mark  the  errors,  previous  to  its  being 
put  to  press. 

PRESS  STANDS  STILL.  When  the  pressmen  are  not  at  work,  or 
have  nothing  to  do,  the  press  is  said  to  stand  still. 

PRESS  STONE.  A stone  fitted  into  the  coffin,  on  which  the  form 
is  placed  to  be  printed.  See  Press. 

PRESSWORK.  Under  the  articles  Engravings  on  Wood  and 
Fine  Presswork  I have  gone  into  detail  respecting  the  manner  of  pro- 
ducing superior  workmanship  ; it  will  not  therefore  be  necessary  to  dwell 
at  any  great  length  upon  presswork  generally.  As  the  finest  presswork  is 
the  impression  from  the  face  of  the  types,  and  the  face  only,  and  there 
being  little  elastic  substance  between  the  platen  and  the  types,  those 
which  are  new,  or  not  much  worn,  can  only  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
But  as  the  greater  number  of  books,  and  other  articles,  are  printed  at  a 
much  lower  rate,  the  printer  finds  it  necessary  to  use  types  that  are 
often  much  worn,  with  the  angles  rounded  off  by  use ; the  pressman  is 
then  obliged  to  have  more  blanket  in  the  tympans,  that  their  elasticity 
may  penetrate  between  the  types,  and  produce  an  impression  from  the 
rounded  parts ; he  is  obliged  also  to  use  a weaker  ink,  which  distributes 
easily  and  readily ; it  also  requires  less  beating  and  rolling ; he  U thus 
enabled  to  make  greater  despatch.  The  process  of  making  ready  is  the 
same  in  both,  but  in  this  instance  is  not  carried  out  to  so  much  nicety, 
for  the  additional  blankets  preclude  the  necessity ; still  the  impression 
must  be  pretty  equal ; the  making  of  register  is  the  same  in  both  cases 
— page  must  fall  exactly  upon  page ; neither  does  it  require  so  great  a 
pull ; yet  it  is  requisite  that  the  pressman  should  preserve  the  work  ot  a 
proper  colour,  and  that  that  colour  should  be  uniform. 
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Prices  Current.  See  Newspaper  Postage . 

PRINTING  is  the  art  of  producing  impressions  from  the  surface  or 
engravings  in  relief,  whether  those  engravings  are  letters,  diagrams,  or 

pictorial  engravings.  . , . . , . . , . 

This  explanation  applies  to  letterpress  printing,  to  which  this  work  is 
confined,  in  contradistinction  to  copperplate  printing.  The  details  of 
the  practice  are  diffused  through  the  whole  book,  and  may  be  referred 
to  under  their  respective  names. 

The  art  of  printing  is  the  most  important  invention  that  was  ever 
introduced  to  the  world,  in  its  effects  on  the  human  mind,  and  of  con- 
sequence on  all  civilized  society;  — it  preserves  and  disseminates  all 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences ; it  commemorates 
all  other  inventions ; it  hands  down  to  posterity  every  important  event  ; 
it  immortalizes  the  actions  of  the  great  and  good ; and,  above  all,  it 
extends  and  diffuses  the  word  of  God  to  all  mankind;  — and  yet  this 
very  art  has  left  its  own  origin  enveloped  in  mystery  and  obscurity. 

31  Hen.  8.  c.  14.  intituled,  “ An  Act  for  abolishing  of  diuersitie  of  opinions  in 
eertaine  Articles  concerning  Christian  religion.”  . 

s.  4.  ««  It  is  therefore  ordeined  and  enacted  by  the  King  our  Souereigne  Lord, 

the  Lords  spirituall  and  temporal,  and  the  Commons  in  this  present  parliament 
assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  within  this 
Realme  of  England \ or  any  other  the  king’s  dominions,  after  the  xii.  day  of  July  next 
coming,  by  word,  writing,  imprinting,  ciphering,  or  in  any  otherwise,  doe  publish, 
preach,  teach,  say,  affirme,  declare,  dispute,  argue,  or  hold  any  opinion,  that  m the 
blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  vnder  the  forme  of  bread  and  wine  (after  the  Conse- 
cration thereof)  there  is  not  present  really,  the  naturall  body  and  blood  of  our  Sauiour 
Jesu  Christ,  conceiued  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  that  after  the  said  consecration  there 
remaineth  any  substance  of  bread  or  wine,  or  any  other  substance  but  the  substance 
of  Christ,  God  and  man : or  after  the  time  aboue  said,  publish,  preach,  teach,  say, 
affirme,  declare,  dispute,  argue,  or  hold  opinion,  that  in  the  flesh,  vnder  forme  of  bread 
is  not  the  very  blood  of  Christ : or  that  with  the  blood  vnder  the  forme  of  wine, 
is  not  the  very  flesh  of  Christ,  aswel  apart  as  though  they  were  both  together : or 
by  any  the  means  abouesaid,  or  otherwise,  preach,  teach,  declare,  or  affirme  the  said 
Sacrament  to  be  of  other  substance  than  is  abouesayd,  or  by  any  meanes  contemne, 
depraue,  or  despise  the  said  blessed  Sacrament : that  then  every  such  person  and  per- 
sons so  offending,  their  aiders,  comforters,  counsellers,  consentors,  and  abettors 
therein,  being  thereof  convicted  in  forme  vnderwritten  by  the  authority  abouesaid, 
shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  heretikes.  And  that  euery  such  offence  shall  be  iudged 
manifest  heresie  : and  that  euery  such  offender  and  offenders  shall  therefore  haue  and 
suffer  iudgement,  execution,  paine  and  paines  of  death,  by  way  of  burning  without 
any  abiuration,  Clergie  or  Sanctuary,  to  be  therfore  permitted,  had,  allowed,  admitted 
or  suffered  : and  also  shall  therefore  forfeit  and  lose  to  the  Kings  highnes,  his  heires 
and  successors,  all  his  or  their  honors,  manors,  castles,  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
reuersions,  seruices,  possessions,  and  all  other  his  or  their  hereditaments,  goods,  and 
chattels,  farmes  and  freeholds,  whatsoeuer  they  be,  which  any  such  offender  or 
offenders  shall  haue  at  the  time  of  any  such  offence  or  offences  committed  or  done, 
or  at  any  time  after,  as  in  cases  of  high  treason.” 

s.  6.  “ Also  bee  it  enacted  by  the  authorise  aforesaid,  That  if  any  person  or  persons 
after  the  said  twelfth  day  of  July,  by  word,  writing,  printing,  ciphering,  or  other- 
wise then  as  aboue  rehearsed,  publish,  declare,  or  hold  opinion,  that  the  said  commu- 
nion of  the  blessed  Sacrament  in  both  kinds  aforesaid,  is  necessary  for  the  health  of 
mans  soule  to  bee  given  or  ministered  in  both  kindes,  and  so  ought  or  should  bee 
given  and  ministred  to  any  person,  or  ought  or  should  bee  so  in  both  kindes  receiued 
or  taken  by  any  person,  other  than  by  Priests  being  at  Masse,  and  so  consecrating  the 
same  as  is  aforesaid  : or  that  any  man  after  the  order  of  Priesthood  receiued  as  is  aforesaid, 
may  marrie  or  may  make  contract  of  matrimonie : or  that  any  man  or  woman  which 
aduisedly  hath  made  or  shall  make  a vow  to  God  of  chastitie  or  widowhood,  may  marrie, 
or  make  contract  of  matrimony  : or  that  priuate  Masses  be  not  lawfull  or  not  laudable, 
or  should  not  be  celebrated,  had,  or  vsed,  nor  be  agreeable  to  the  lawes  of  God : or 
that  auricular  confession  is  not  expedient  and  necessary  to  be  reteined  and  continued, 
vsed  and  frequented  in  the  Church  of  God,  euery  person  being  for  any  such  offence 
duely  conuicted  or  attainted  by  the  lawes  vnderwritten,  shall  forfeit  and  lose  to  the 
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King  our  Souereigne  Lord  all  his  goods  and  chattels  for  euer,  and  also  the  profits  of 
all  his  lands,  tenements,  annuities,  fees,  and  offices  during  his  life,  and  all  his 
benefices  and  Spiritual  promotions  shall  bee  vtterly  voyd,  and  also  shall  suffer  imprison- 
ment of  his  body  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  our  said  Souereign  Lord  the  King.  And 
if  any  such  person  or  persons  being  once  ccmuict  of  any  the  offences  mentioned  in  this 
Article  as  is  abouesaid,  doe  afterward  eftsoones  offend  in  any  of  the  same,  and  be 
thereof  accused,  indicted  or  presented,  and  conuict  againe  by  authority  of  the  lawes 
underwritten,  that  then  euery  such  person  and  persons  so  being  twice  conuict  and 
attainted  of  the  said  offences,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  adjudged  a felon  and  felons, 
and  shall  suffer  iudgement,  execution,  and  paines  of  death,  losse  and  forfeiture  of 
lands  and  goods,  as  in  cases  of  felonie,  without  any  priviledge  of  Clergie,  or  Sanc- 
tuary to  be  in  any  wise  permitted,  admitted  or  allowed  in  that  behalfe.” 

21  Jac.  1.  c.  S.  s.  10.  “ Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act,  or  any 
Declaration,  Provision,  Disablement,  Penalty,  Forfeiture,  or  other  Thing  before-men- 
tioned, shall  not  extend  to  any  Letters  Patents,  or  Grants  of  Privilege  heretofore  made, 
or  hereafter  to  be  made,  of,  for,  or  concerning  Printing,  nor  to  any  Commission,.  Grant, 
or  Letters  Patents  heretofore  made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  for  or  concerning  the 
Digging,  Making  or  Compounding  of  Salt-petre  or  Gunpowder,  or  the  Casting  or 
Making  of  Ordnance,  or  Shot  for  Ordnance,  nor  to  any  Grant  or  Letters  Patents  here- 
tofore made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  of  any  Office  or  Offices  heretofore  erected,  made, 
or  ordained,  and  now  in  Being,  anil  put  in  Execution,  other  than  such  Offices  as  have 
been  decried  by  any  of  his  Majesty’s  Proclamation  or  Proclamations : But  that  all  and 
every  the  same  Grants,  Commissions,  and  Letters  Patents,  and  all  other  Matters  and 
Things  tending  to  the  Maintaining,  Strengthening  and  Furtherance  of  the  same,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  be  and  remain  of  the  like  Force  and  Effect,  and  no  other,  and  as  free  from 
the  Declarations,  Provisions,  Penalties  and  Forfeitures  contained  in  this  Act,  as  if  this 
Act  had  never  been  had  nor  made,  and  not  otherwise.” 

Ireland.  43  Geo.  3.  c.  21.  s.  70.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after 
the  Twenty-fifth  Day  of  March  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three,  no  .Person  or 
Persons  shall  keep  any  Printing  Press  or  Types  for  printing  in  Ireland,  without  first 
taking  out  a Licence  for  that  Purpose  from  the  said  Commissioners  of  Stamp  Duties ; 
anil  that  from  and  immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  from  thenceforth  as 
often  as  they  shall  be  applied  to,  the  said  Commissioners  for  the  Time  being,  or  any 
One  or  more  of  them,  shall,  under  their  Hands  and  Seals,  or  Hand  and  Seal,  grant 
such  Licence  for  keeping  Printing  Presses  or  Types,  to  such  Person  or  Persons  who 
shall  apply  for  the  same,  and  who  shall  have  performed  the  Requisites  which  shall  by 
any  Law  then  in  Force  in  Ireland  be  necessary  to  be  performed ; which  Licence  shall 
state  the  House  where  such  Presses  or  Types  are  to  be  used ; and  every  Person  or  Per- 
sons who  shall  keep  or  use  a Printing  Press  or  Types  for  printing,  without  having 
obtained  such  Licence,  shall  forfeit  such  Printing  Press  and  Types,  and  the  Sum  of 
One  hundred  Pounds  Irith  currency."  . 

55  Geo.  3.  c.  101.  44  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Collection  of  Stamp  Duties  on  Matters 
in  respect  of  which  Licences  may  be  granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  in  Ireland. 

s.  13.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  Person  or  Persons  shall  keep  any  Print- 
ing Press,  or  Types  for  printing  in  Ireland , without  having  first  taken  out  a Licence 
for  that  Purpose,  from  the  said  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  and  that  the  said. Commis- 
sioners shall,  from  time  to  time,  under  their  Hands  and  Seals,  grant  such  Licence  for 
keeping  Printiug  Presses  or  Types  to  such  Person  or  Persons  as  shall  apply  for  the 
same,  and  who  shall  have  performed  the  Requisites  which  shall  by  any  Act  or  Acts 
from  time  to  time  in  force  in  Ireland,  be  necessary  to  be  performed  previous  to  the 
granting  thereof,  which  Licence  shall  state  the  House  where  such  Press  or  1 resses,  or 
Types,  are  to  be  used ; and  every  Person  or  Persons  who  shall  keep  or  use. such  Press, 
or  a Printing  Press  or  Types  for  printing,  without  having  obtained  such  Licence,  or  in 
uny  other  House  save  the  House  so  mentioned  in  such  Licence,  shall  forfeit  such  Print- 
ing Press  and  Types,  and  the  Sum  of  Forty  Pounds.” 

Restrictions.—  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Europe, 
the  press  has  been  subjected  to  great  restrictions.  To  show  the  nature  of 
those  restrictions  in  England,  I have  inserted  two  decrees  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  act  13  & 14  Charles  2. 
c.  33. ; the  principle  of  these  was  revived,  with  some  modification, 
by  the  Act  39  Geo.  3.  c.  79. 

To  the  9th  volume  of  the  Statutes  at  J-«arge  is  prefixed  a Preface,  or 
Address  from  the  Editor,  Owen  Ruffhead,  to  the  Reader,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  Extract. 
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-What  next  claim. 

titled  ■ An  Act  for  Preue^’  By  thi. 

%&-zx?z v« ns  s - ■«-  •' «— — 

are  hereby  limited.  . ___  . - latitude : But  the  Words  are  copied 

[•  “ The  Word  offensive  is  a Word  be  made  hereafter.] 

literatim  from  the  Star  Chamber  Decree,  o had  given  Birth  to  a free  Spirit 

« The  Troubles  which  hadsubsisted  intJ1®l  l dg^Q  8UT>press ; And  it  is  observable, 
of  political  Inquiry,  which  this  Statute  was  wlcula^d^  PP^  ^ ^ Year  1637,  which 
that  this  Act  is  founded  on  a decree  of  the  Sta  by  the  Decree,  Offenders  are  to  be 

it  copies  without  ^y  material  Variation,  pt  Qr  ihe  ffigh  Commission  Court, 

punished  as  by  the  Honourable  Court  of  Mar  ■ hed  bv  Disability  to  exercise 

*Z  te  though! fit;  whereas  by  the  Act  they  are  to^e  punish^  by  g««*  ^ ^ ^ 

their  Profession,  and  such  farther  ^unis^^.  ^ shaU  think  fit.  It  is  remark- 
Justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  of  Oyer  and  Temm  ^ takes  Notice  of  divers 

able,  also,  that  the  Preamble  to  this  Decree  of  the  Chambe^  ^ ^ Reign  rf 
Decrees  and  Ordinances  made  for  re«"^U°g  Pdrf‘ctive  in  80me  Particulars.  From 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  are  this  invaluable  Liberty, 

hence  we  may  see  what  early  Attempts  , J #jla.  tltcy  who  have  loudest  ex- 

& intolerant  is  the  Nature  of  Power,  ^cre^lod^.thattl.cy^  ^ 

claimed  against  such  Uestr.ct.on  as  a JJS’es  of  Oppression.  About  the 

full  Sway,  than  they  began  to  work  on  the  samc„  £aininK  u,c  Press,  which  were 
Year  1644,  the  Parliament  made  0 finances  d fgainst  which  Milton  pub- 

framed  on  the  Plan  of  the  above  Star  Chamber  Decree , ana  ag 

lished  a Treatise  called  Areopagitica.  J imaarined  there  is  only  one  Copy  extant, 

[+  «*  This  Decree  is  so  scarce,  that  it  is  imaginea  uiere  j 

whr^  p im with  ‘ 

sensible  and  spirited  Preface,  by  Mr.  l^^n,  Authw  <rf  ^ Se^  ^ June>  1685 . 

“ This  Act  was  last  continued  by  1 Jac.  2.  c.  17.  tor  . has  neVer  since 

but  being  incompatible  with  the  noble  Principles  ^ the  Revolution, 

-if  riKsasisi'i  <£  sii. » g<j  'sttzrsisz 

Men  callous  to  the  Stings  of  Reproof.”]  .. 

Decrees  of  the  Lords  in  the  Star  Chamber,  touching  ™ntp  Stat^*c.  ™ Junn, 

Eliz.  28.  1585.  Orders  for  them  sent  to  Archbishop  * g ft- 

Whereas  sundrie  decrees  and  ordinances i bye, abuses  as  of 
been  made  and  published  for  the  repressing  practised  by  diverse  con- 

late  (most  men  in  tyme  past)  have  been  and  selling 

temptuouse  and  disorderly  persons,  pro  essi  g d enormities  are  nothing  abated, 

of  books;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  said  abusm  and  enormiti  w*lful  and 

but  (as  is  found  by  experience)  doe  rather  more  and  more  more  , Jisplea- 

manifest  breach  and  contempt  of  the  saideordinancosanddecrMStoA^g 

sure  and  offence  of  the  queen’s  moste  excellent  majestie , by  reaso  b ^ >s  in 

tolerable  offences,  troubles,  and  disturbances,  have  happened  ^well  have 

the  civile  government  of  the  state  and  cominonweale  of  tin  > 'f  ‘“,^4  ordi- 

irrowen,  because  the  payncs  and  penalties,  conteyned  and  sett  aow  • hment  of 

nances  and  decrees,  have  been  too  light  and  ®ma^or  t an^malcfoctors  in  that  behalfe 
so  grievouse  and  hcynousc  offences,  and  so  the  offendc  . t»  descrVcd ; her 

have  not  been  so  severely  punished  as  the  quaht.e  of  their  off™c.enS^^ 
roajestie,  therefore,  of  her  moste  godlie  and  ^aa*ou^w^ieion^emg  Mreful  that  spee^^ 
and  due  reformacion  be  had  of  the  abuses  and  oS  books,  should 

using  or  professing  the  arte,  trade,  or  mysterie  of  printing,  or  selling  o of_ 

fronf  henceforth  be  ruled  and  directed  therein  by^som^ 

dinances,  which  should  be  inviolablie  kept  and  observed,  an  atravtly  charged 

of  the  same  to  be  severely  and  sharplie  punished  and  c°r.r-  i1^l!’ of  Conterbur ie,  and  the 
und  required  the  most  reverend  father-m-God,  the  archbishop  of  C . maies- 

right  honourable  the  lordes,  and  others  of  her  majesties  Pn^c{>"n*  {.  ^ cflectuallio 

tics  said  most  gracious  and  godlie  intention  and  purpose  to  be 

executed  and  accomplished.  Whereupon  the  said  most  reverend  father  ® of 

present  in  this  honourable  cowrte,  this  23rd  day  of  June,  in  the  twenty-cightl  y 
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her  majesties  reign,  upon  grave  and  mature  deliberation,  have  ordeyned  and  decreed 
that  the  ordinances  and  constitutions,  rules  and  articles,  hereafter  following,  shall,  from 
henceforth,  by  all  persons,  be  duly  and  inviolablie  kept  and  observed,  according  to  the 
tenor,  purporte,  and  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  same,  as  they  tender  her  majesties 
high  displeasure,  and  as  they  wyll  aunswere  to  the  contrarie  at  their  uttermoste  peril. 
Videlicet. 

Imprimis,  That  every  printer,  and  other  person,  or  persons  whatsoever,  which  at  this 
tyme  present  hath  erected,  or  set  up,  or  hereafter  shall  erect,  set  up,  keepe,  mainteyn, 
or  have  anye  printing-presse,  rowle,  or  other  instrument, for  imprinting  of  books,  chartes, 
ballades,  pourtrayctures,  paper  called  damask-paper,  or  any  such  matters  or  things  what- 
soever, shall  bring  a true  note,  or  certificate  of  the  saide  presses,  or  other  printing  in- 
struments allreadie  erected,  within  tenne  days  next  coming,  after  the  publication  hereof; 
and  of  the  saide  presses,  or  other  printing  instruments  hereafter  to  be  erected,  or  set  up, 
from  tyme  to  tyme,  within  tenn  dayes  next  after  the  erecting,  or  setting  up  thereof, 
unto  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  companie  of  stacioners,  of  the  cittie  of  London,  for 
the  tyme  being,  upon  payne  that  everye  person  fayling,  or  offending  herein,  shall  have 
all  «nd  everie  the  said  presses,  and  other  instruments,  utterlye  defaced  and  made  un- 
serviceable for  imprinting  for  ever ; and  shall  also  suffer  twelve  moneths  imprisonment 
without  bayle  or  maynprise. 

2.  Item,  That  no  printer  of  bookes,  nor  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  shall 
set  up,  keepe,  or  mayntain,  any  presse  or  presses,  or  any  other  instrument,  or  instru- 
ments, for  imprinting  of  bookes,  ballades,  chartes,  pourtrayctures,  or  any  other  thing 
or  things  whatsoever,  but  onelye  in  the  cittie  of  London,  or  the  suburbs  thereof  (except 
one  presse  in  the  universitie  of  Cambridge,  and  one  other  presse  in  the  universitie  of 
Oxforde,  and  no  more)  and  that  no  person  shall  hereafter  erect,  sett  up,  or  maynteyne  in 
any  secrett,  or  obscure  corner,  or  place,  any  such  presse  or  instrument  before  expressed ; 
but  that  the  same  shall  be  in  suche  open  place  or  places,  in  his  or  their  house  or  houses, 
as  the  wardeins  of  the  saide  Companie  of  Stationers,  for  the  tyme  being,  or  suche  other 
person,  or  persons,  as  by  the  saide  wardeins  shall  be  thereunto  appointed,  may  from  tyme 
to  tyme  have  readie  accesse  unto,  to  search  for  and  viewe  the  same ; and  that  no  printer 
or  other  person,  or  persons,  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  withstande,  or  make  resistance 
to,  or  in,  any  suche  view  or  search,  nor  denye,  or  keepe  secrett  any  suche  presse,  or  other 
instrument,  for  imprinting,  upon  payne  that  every  person  offending  in  any  thing  con- 
trarie to  this  article,  shall  have  all  the  saide  presses,  and  other  printing  instruments,  de- 
faced, and  made  unserviceable  for  imprinting  for  ever ; and  shall  also  suffer  imprison- 
ment one  whole  year,  without  bayle,  or  maynprise,  and  to  be  disabled  for  ever  to  keepe 
any  printing-presse,  or  other  instrument  for  printing,  or  to  be  master  of  any  printing- 
howsso,  or  to  have  any  benefite  thereby,  other  than  onelye  to  worke  as  a journeyman  for 
wages. 

3.  Item,  That  no  printer,  nor  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  that  hath  sett  up 
anye  presse,  or  instruments  for  imprinting  within  six  moneths  last  past,  shall  hereafter 
use,  or  occupie  the  same,  .nor  any  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  erect,  or  sett  up  any 
presse,  or  other  instrument  of  printing,  till  the  excessive  multitude  of  printers,  having 
presses  alreadie  sett  up,  be  abated,  diminished,  and  by  death  given  over,  or  otherwise 
brought  to  so  small  a number  of  masters,  or  owners  of  printing-howse^  being  of  abilitie 
and  good  behaviour,  as  the  arclibishopp  of  Canterburie  and  bishopp  of  London,  for  the 
tyme  being,  shall  thereupon  think  it  requisite,  and  convenient,  for  the  good  service  of 
the  realme,  to  have  some  more  presses,  or  instruments  for  printing  erected,  and  sett  up  ; 
and  that  when,  and  as  often  as  the  said  archbishopp  and  bishopp,  for  the  tyme  being, 
shall  so  think  it  requisite  and  convenient,  and  shall  signifie  the  same  to  the  said  master 
and  wardeins  of  the  said  companie  of  Stationers,  for  the  tyme  being ; that  then,  ^ so 
often,  the  saide  master  and  wardeins,  shall  (within  convenient  tyme  after)  call  the  assist- 
ants of  the  saide  companie  before  them,  and  shall  make  choice  of  one,  or  more  (®*  pi Y 
opinion  of  the  saide  archbishopp  and  bishopp,  for  the  tyme  being,  need  shall  require)  of 
suche  persons  being  free  stationers,  as  for  theyr  skill,  abilitie,  and  good  behaviour,  shall 
be  thought  by  the  saide  master,  wardeins,  and  assistants,  or  the  more  pmte  of  them, 
meet  to  have  the  charge  and  government  of  a presse,  or  printing-house ; and  that  within 
fowerteen  dayes  next  after  suche  election,  and  choice,  the  saide  master,  wardeins,  and 
fower  other  at  the  least  of  the  assistants  of  the  saide  companie,  shall  present  before  the 
high  commissioners  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  sixe  or  more  of  them,  whereof  the  saide 
archbishopp,  or  bishopp,  to  be  one,  to  allowe,  and  admitt  everie  suche  person  so  c losen 
and  presented,  to  be  master  and  governoure  of  a presse,  anil  prmtmg-housse,  accor  ing 
to  the  same  election  and  presentment,  upon  payne  that  everie  person  offending  con  rai  y 
to  the  intent  of  this  article,  shall  have  his  presse,  and  instruments  for  printing,  detace  , 
and  made  unserviceable,  and  allso  suffer  imprisonment,  by  the  space  of  one  w o e yearc, 
without  bayle,  or  maynprize.  Provided  allwaycs,  that  this  article,  or  any  t ing  ereu 
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oueene’s  majesties  injunctions,  and  be  first  seene  and  perused  by  the  archb^oro 
Canterbury,  and  bishopp  of  London,  for  the  tyme  being,  or  one  of  them  (*e  queen 
ml^estiee 'printer  for  JSL  tpeciaUervice  b,  h«r  ^ 

privie  councell  thereunto  appointed  j and  suohe  are.orshal  bepnvueage^  ^ ^ ^ 
bookes  of  the  common  lawe  of  this  realme,  for  suche  of  ^ two 

kwed  of  by  the  two  eheefe  justices,  and  cheefe  barons,  for  the  tyme  bemgor  a^rro 

«tt  forthe  by  her  majestie.  or  her  highness  prme  coun^.  or  ^nsre  tne 
present  article, or  ordinaunce,  shal  be  disabled  (after 

cise  or  take  benefite  by  using,  or  exercising  of  the  arte,  or  feate  ot  unpnng 
u i*i  moreover  sustevne  sixe  monetbs  imprisonment  without  bayle,  or  maynprwe. 

f ™Th .“very  SL  person,  as  shall  sell,  utter,  or  putt  to  sale  witungly,  bynde 
stith,  o^we  ; or  wktinglie  cause  io  be  solde,  uttered,  put  to  sale,  ^nde  sUtchci  or 
sowed  any  bookes,  or  copies  whatsoever,  printed  contrane  to  the  intent  and  true  roeam  g 
of  any  ordinaunce,  or  article  aforesaid,  shall  suffer  three  moneths  imprisonme 

°f  e^Item^That  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  the  Wardeins  of  the  saide o^^wSdtinMo 
tyme  being,  or  any  two  of  the  saide  compame  thereto  deputed  by  t^  ^deWarde^ 
Ike  searche  in  all  work-howses,  shopps,  ware-hows^  of 

bynders,  or  where  they  shall  haue  reasonable  cause  of  suspition;  and i boo  ®*P  f 
matters,  and  things  printed,  or  to  be  printed;  contrane  to  the  ^ent  wd  me^ing^ 
these  present  ordinances,  to  seaze  and  take  to  her  majesties  use,  . . panting, 

into  the  Stacioners-hall  in  London;  and  the  partie,  or  parties,  offen  g pr 

selling,  uttering,  bynding,  stitching,  or  sowing  any  such  bookes,  • ’ uses  eccle- 
things,  to  arrest,  bring,  and  present  before  the  said  highe  commi^ioners  m 
siasticall,  or  some  three,  or  more  of  them,  whereof  the  said  archbishop  o 
or  bishopp  of  London,  for  the  tyme  being,  to  be  one.  . 

7.  Item,  That  it  shall  be  lawfull  to  and  for  the  aforesaide  wardeins,  for  the  tyme s be  g* 
or  any  two  by  them  appoynted,  without  lett,  or  interruption  of  any  person,  P 
whatsoever,  to  enter  into  any  howsse,  work-howsse,  ware-howsse,  shopp,  or  o > P * 

places;  and  to  seaze,  take,  and  carrie  away  all  presses,  letters,  and  other ‘ p«nl l*  gdef*ced 
ments,  sett  up,  used,  or  imployed,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  her*°f>  1 need 
and  made  unserviceable,  as  aforesaid ; and  that  the  saide  wardeins  shall  so 
shall  require,  call  the  assistants  of  the  saide  compame  or  the  more  parte  of 
their  saide  hall,  and  there  take  order  for  the  defacing,  burning,  breaking,  and  destroy  g 
of  all  the  saide  letters,  presses,  and  other  printing  instruments  aforesaide , , and  1 P 
shall  cause  all  suche  printing  presses,  or  other  printing  instruments,  be  defac  » 
sawed  in  pieces,  broken,  or  battered,  at  the  smythes  forge,  or  otherwise  U>  , of 

serviceable ; and  the  stufte  of  the  same  so  defaced,  shall  redely ver  to  the  owne 
agayne,  within  three  moneths  next  after  the  taking,  or  senzing  thereof,  as  atorc^ya  . 

8.  Item,  That  for  the  avoyding  of  the  excessive  number  of  printers  within 
it  shall  not  be  lawfull  for  any  person  or  persons,  being  free  of  the  Compame  - 

cioners,  on  using  the  trade  or  mysterie  of  printing,  book e- selling,  or  booke-  y g» 
have,  take,  and  keepe  hereafter,  at  one  tyme,  any  greater  number  of  apprenuz  * 
shall  be  hereafter  expressed ; that  is  to  say,  every  person  that  hath  been  0 . 

master,  or  upper  wardein  of  the  companie,  whereof  he  is  free,  to  keepe  three  aPP  - 

at  one  tyme,  and  not  above ; and  every  person  that  is,  or  shall  be  under  war  ei  * 
the  liverie  of  the  companie  whereof  he  is  free,  to  keep  two  apprentizes,  and  no  » 

and  every  person  that  is,  or  shall  be  of  the  yeomanrie  of  the  companie,  wlierco  e 
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shall  be  free,  to  keep  one  apprentize  (if  he  himself  be  not  a journeyman)  and  not  above. 
Provided  allwayes,  that  this  ordinaunce  shall  not  extend  to  the  queen’s  majesties  printer 
for  the  tyme  being,  for  the  service  of  her  majestie,  and  the  realm  e,  but  that  he  be  at 
libertie  to  keepe  and  have  apprentizes,  to  the  number  of  sixe  at  any  one  tyme. 

9.  Item,  That  none  of  the  printers  in  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  for  the  tyme  being,  shall 
be  suffered  to  have  any  more  apprentizes,  than  one  at  one  tyme  at  the  moste.  But  it 
is,  and  shall  be  lawful],  to,  and  for  the  saide  printers,  and  either  of  them,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, to  have,  and  use  the  help  of  anye  journeyman,  being  freemen  of  the  cittie  of 
London,  without  contradiction  ; any  lawe,  statute,  or  commaundement,  contrarie  to  the 
meaning  and  due  execution  of  those  ordinaunces,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  wise  notwith- 
standing. 

# July  11,  1637. — M A decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  concerning  printing,”  was  pub- 
lished by  authority,  restricting  the  number  of  printers  to  twenty,  besides  his  majesty’s 
printer,  and  the  printers  allowed  for  the  universities.  The  letter-founders  were  at  the 
same  time  restricted  to  four. 

The  allowed  printers  at  this  time  were,  Felix  Kingstone,  Adam  Islip,  Thomas  Pur- 
foot,  Miles  Flesher,  Thomas  Harper,  John  Beale,  John  Legat,  Robert  Young,  John 
Haviland,  George  Miller,  Richard  Badger,  Thomas  Cotes,  Bernard  Alsop,  Richard 
Bishop,  Edward  Griffin,  Thomas  Purslow,  Richard  John  Raworth,  Marraaduke  Hod- 
kinsonne,  John  Dawson,  John  Parsons. 

The  letter-founders  were,  John  Grismand,  Arthur  Nichols,  Thomas  Wright,  Alex- 
ander Fifeild. 

IS  & 14  Charles  2.  c.  33.  intituled  “ An  Act  for  preventing  Abuses  in  Printing  Se- 
ditious, Treasonable  and  Unlicensed  Books  and  Pamphlets,  and  for  Regulating  of  Print- 
ing and  Printing  Presses. 

“ Whereas  the  well  government  and  regulating  of  Printers  and  Printing-Presses  is 
matter  of  publick  care,  and  of  great  concernment,  especially  considering,  that  by  the 
general  Licentiousness  of  the  late  Times,  many  evil-disposed  Persons  have  been  en- 
couraged to  Print  and  sell  Heretical,  Schismatics),  Blasphemous,  Seditious  and  Trea- 
sonable Books,  Pamphlets  and  Papers,  and  still  do  continue  such  their  unlawful  and 
exorbitant  practice,  to  the  high  dishonour  of  Almighty  God,  the  indangering  the  Peace 
of  these  Kingdoms,  and  raising  a disaffection  to  his  most  excellent  Majesty  and  his 
Government : For  prevention  whereof,  no  surer  means  can  be  advised,  than  by  reducing 
and  limiting  the  number  of  Printing-Presses,  and  by  ordering  and  settling  the  said 
Art  or  Mystery  of  Printing  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  manner  as  herein  after  is  ex- 
pressed : 

s.  2.  “ The  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
doth  therefore  ordain  and  enact,  anil  be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  Authority  afore- 
said, That  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  presume  to  Print,  or  cause  to  be 
Printed,  either  within  this  Realm  of  England,  or  any  other  his  Majesty’s  Dominions, 
or  in  the  Parts  beybnd  the  Seas,  any  Heretical,  Seditious,  Schismatical  or  offensive 
Books  or  Pamphlets,  wherein  any  Doctrine  or  Opinion  shall  be  asserted  or  maintained, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Christian  Faith,  or  the  Doctrine  or  Discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  which  shall  or  may  tend,  or  be  to  the  scandal  of  Religion,  of  the  Church, 
or  the  Government  or  Governors  of  the  Church,  State  or  Common-wealth,  or  of  any 
Corporation  or  particular  person  or  persons  whatsoever;  nor  shall  Import,  Publish, 
Sell  or  Disperse  any  such  Book  or  Books,  or  Pamphlets,  nor  shall  cause  or  procure 
any  such  to  be  published  or  put  to  sale,  or  to  be  Bound,  Stitched,  or  Sewed  together. 

s.  3.  “ And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That 
no  private  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  Print  or  cause  to  be 
Printed  any  Book,  or  Pamphlet  whatsoever,  unless  the  same  Book  and  Pamphlet,  to- 
gether with  all  and  every  the  Titles,  Epistles,  Prefaces,  Proems,  Preambles,  Introductions, 
Tables,  Dedications,  and  other  matters  and  things  thereunto  annexed,  be  first  Entred  in 
the  Book  of  the  Register  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  in  lAjndon,  Except  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, Proclamations,  and  such  other  Books  and  Papers  os  shall  be  appointed  to  be 
Printed  by  virtue  of  any  Warrant  under  the  King’s  Majesties  Sign-Manual,  or  under 
the  Hand  of  one  or  both  of  his  Majesties  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  ; and  unless  the 
same  Book  and  Pamphlet,  and  also  all  and  every  the  said  Titles,  Epistles,  Prefaces, 
Proems,  Preambles,  Introductions,  Tables,  Dedications,  and  other  matters  and  things 
whatsoever  thereunto  annexed,  or  therewith  to  be  Imprinted,  shall  be  first  lawfully 
Licensed  and  Authorized  to  be  Printed  by  such  Person  and  Persons  only  as  shall  be 
constituted  and  appointed  to  License  the  same,  according  to  the  Direction  and  true 
meaning  of  this  present  Act  herein  after  expressed,  and  by  no  other ; (that  is  to  say)  That 
all  Books  concerning  the  Common- Laws  of  this  Realm,  shall  be  Printed  by  the  special 
Allowance  of  the  Lord- Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great- Seal  of  England  for 
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the  time  being,  the  Lords  Chief- Justices,  and  Lord  Chief- Baron  for  the  time  being,  or 
one  or  more  of  them,  or  by  their,  or  one  or  more  of  their  appointments ; And  that  all 
Books  of  History  concerning  the  State  of  this  Realm,  or  other  Books  concerning  any 
Affairs  of  State,  shall  be  Licensed  by  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  time  being, 
or  one  of  them,  or  by  their,  or  one  of  their  appointments ; And  that  all  Books  to  be 
Imprinted  concerning  Heraldry,  Titles  of  Honour,  and  Arms,  or  otherwise  concerning 
the  Office  of  Earl- Marsha],  shall  be  Licensed  by  the  Earl- Marshal  for  the  time  being, 
or  by  his  appointment,  or  in  case  there  shall  not  then  be  an  Earl-Marshal,  shall  be  Li- 
censed by  the  three  Kings  of  Arms,  Garter , Clarencieux,  and  Norroy,  or  any  two  of 
them,  whereof  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms  to  be  one ; And  that  all  other  Books  to 
be  Imprinted  or  Reprinted,  whether  of  Divinity,  Physick,  Philosophy,  or  whatsoever 
other  Science  or  Art,  shall  be  first  Licensed  and  allowed  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury , and  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  time  being,  or  one  of  them,  or  by  their 
or  one  of  their  Appointments,  or  by  either  of  the  Chancellors,  or  Vice-Chancellors  of 
the  Universities  of  this  Realm  for  the  time  being;  Provided  always,  that  the  said 
Chancellors,  or  Vice-Chancellors  of  either  of  the  said  Universities  shall  only  Li- 
cense such  Books  as  are  to  be  Imprinted  or  Reprinted  within  the  Limits  of  the  said 
Universities  respectively,  but  not  in  London  or  elsewhere,  not  medling  either  with 
Books  of  Common- Laws,  or  matters  of  State  or  Government,  nor  any  Book  or  Books, 
the  right  of  Printing  whereof  doth  solely  and  properly  belong  to  any  particular  Person 
or  Persons,  without  his  or  their  Consent  first  obtained  in  that  behalf. 

s.  4.  “ And  be  it  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  every  person  or  persons 
who  by  virtue  of  this  present  Act  are,  or  shall  be  appointed,  or  authorised  to  License 
the  Imprinting  of  Books,  or  Reprinting  thereof  with  any  Additions  or  Amendments,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  have  one  written  Copy  of  the  same  Book  or  Books  which  sliall  be  so 
Licensed  to  be  Imprinted  or  Reprinted  with  the  Titles,  Epistles,  Prefaces,  Tables, 
Dedications,  and  all  other  things  whatsoever  thereunto  annexed ; which  said  Copy  shall 
be  delivered  by  such  Licencer  or  Licencers  to  the  Printer  or  Owner  after  the  Imprint- 
ing thereof,  and  shall  be  solely  and  intirely  returned  by  such  Printer  or  Owner  after  the 
imprinting  thereof,  unto  such  Licencer  or  Licencers,  to  be  kept  in  the  publick  Registries 
of  the  said  Lord  Archbishop,  or  Lord  Bishop  of  London  respectively,  or  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chancellor  or  Vice-  Chancellor  of  either  of  the  said  Universities,  or  with  said  Lord- 
Chancellor  or  Lord- Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  for  the  time  being,  or  Lord  Chief- Justices, 
or  Chief- Baron,  or  one  of  them,  or  the  said  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  with  the 
Earl-Marshal,  or  the  said  Kings  of  Arms,  or  one  of  them,  of  all  such  Books  as  shall  be 
Licensed  by  them  respectively ; and  if  such  Book  so  to  be  Licensed  shall  be  an  English- 
Book,  or  of  the  English- Tongue,  there  shall  be  two  written  Copies  thereof  delivered  to 
the  Licencer  or  Licencers  (if  he  or  they  shall  so  require),  one  Copy  whereof  so  Licensed 
shall  be  delivered  back  to  the  said  Printer  or  Owner,  and  the  other  Copy  shall  be  re- 
served and  kept  as  is  aforesaid,  to  the  end  such  Licencer  or  Licencers  may  be  secured, 
that  the  Copy  so  Licensed  shall  not  be  altered  without  his  or  their  privity ; And  upon 
the  said  Copy  Licensed  to  be  Imprinted,  he  or  they  who  shall  so  Licence  the  same, 
shall  testifie  under  his  or  their  Hand  or  Hands,  That  there  is  not  any  thing  in  the  same 
contained  that  is  contrary  to  the  Christian  Faith,  or  the  Doctrine  or  Discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  against  the  State  or  Government  of  this  Realm,  or  contrary  to 
good  Life,  or  good  Manners,  or  otherwise  as  the  nature  and  subject  of  the  Work  shall 
require ; Which  Licence  or  Approbation  shall  be  printed  in  the  beginning  of  the  same 
Book,  with  the  Name  or  Names  of  him  or  them  that  shall  Authorize  or  License  the 
same,  for  a Testimony  of  the  Allowance  thereof. 

8.  5.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  every  Merchant 
of  Books,  and  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever,  who  doth,  or  hereafter  shall  Import  or 
bring  any  Book  or  Books  into  this  Realm  from  any  Parts  beyond  the  Seas,  shall  Im- 
port the  same  in  the  Port  of  London  only,  and  not  elsewhere,  without  the  special  Li- 
cence of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury , and  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being,  or  one 
of  them,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to  grant  Licences  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  before 
such  time  as  the  same  Book  or  Books,  or  any  of  them  be  delivered  forth,  or  out  of  his 
or  their  hand  or  hands,  or  exposed  to  Sale,  give  and  present  a true  Note  or  Catalogue 
in  writing  of  all  and  every  such  Book  or  Books,  unto  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Lord  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being,  or  to  one  of  them,  and  no  Mer- 
chant or  other  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever  which  shall  import  or  bring  any  Book  or 
Books  into  the  Port  of  London  aforesaid,  from  any  Parts  beyond  the  Seas,  shall  presume 
to  open  any  Dry-Fats,  Bales,  Packs,  Maunds,  or  .other  Fardles  of  Books,  or  wherein 
Books  are,  nor  shall  any  Searcher,  Waiter,  or  other  Officer,  belonging  to  the  Custom- 
house, upon  pain  of  losing  his  or  their  Place  or  Places,  suffer  the  same  to  pass,  or  to 
be  delivered  out  of  his  or  their  hands  or  custody,  before  such  time  as  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbtiry  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being,  or  oDe  of 
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them,  shall  have  appointed  some  Scholar  or  Learned  Man,  with  one  or  more  of  the 
said  Company  of  Stationers,  and  such  others  as  they  shall  call  to  their  Assistance,  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  thereof,  and  to  view  the  same ; And  if  there  shall  happen 
to  be.  found  any  Heretical,  Seditious,  Scandalous,  Schismatical,  or  other  dangerous  or 
offensive  Book  or  Books,  or  any  part  of  such  Book  or  Books  printed  in  1 English,  they 
shall  forthwith  be  brought  to  the  said  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury , and  Lord  Bishop 
of  London  for  the  time  being,  or  to  one  of  them,  or  to  some  publick  place  to  be  assigned 
and  chosen  by  the  said  Lord  Archbishop,  and  Lord  Bishop  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
end  the  person  and  persons  which  Importeth,  or  causetb  the  said  offensive  Books  to  be 
Imported,  may  be  proceeded  against  as  an  Offender  against  this  present  Act ; And  also 
that  such  further  course  may  be  taken  concerning  the  same  Offensive  Book  or  Books, 
as  by  the  said  Lord  Archbishop  and  Bishop  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  thought  fitting 
for  the  suppressing  thereof. 

s.  6.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  no  person  or  persons 
shall  within  this  Kingdom,  or  elsewhere,  Imprint  or  cause  to  be  Imprinted,  nor  shall 
Import  or  bring  in,  or  cause  to  be  Imported  or  brought  into  this  Kingdom  from  or  out 
of  any  other  his  Majesties  Dominions,  nor  from  any  other  Parts  beyond  the  Seas,  any 
Copy  or  Copies,  Book  or  Books,  or  part  of  any  Book  or  Books,  or  Forms  of  Blank- 
bills  or  Indentures  for  any  his  Majesties  Islands,  printed  beyond  the  Seas,  or  elsewhere, 
which  any  person  or  persons  by  force  or  virtue  of  any  Letters- Patents  granted  or  as- 
signed, or  which  shall  hereafter  be  granted  or  assigned  to  him  or  them,  or  (where  the 
same  are  not  granted  by  any  Letters- Patent)  by  force  or  virtue  of  any  Entry  or  Entries 
thereof  duly  made  or  to  be  made  in  the  Register- Book  of  the  said  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, or  in  the  Register- Book  of  either  of  the  Universities  respectively,  have  or  shall 
have  the  Right,  Priviledge,  Authority,  or  Allowance,  solely  to  Print,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Owner  or  Owners  of  such  Book  or  Books,  Copy  or  Copies,  Form  or  Forms 
of  such  Blank-bills,  nor  shall  Bind,  Stitch,  or  put  to  Sale  any  such  Book  or  Books,  or 
part  of  any  Book  or  Books,  Form  or  Forms,  without  the  like  consent,  upon  pain  of  loss 
and  forfeiture  of  the  same,  and  of  being  proceeded  against  as  an  Offender  against  this 
present  Act,  and  upon  the  further  penalty  and  forfeiture  of  Six  shillings  eight  pence  for 
every  such  Book  or  Books,  or  part  of  such  Book  or  Books,  Copy  or  Copies,  or  Form 
or  Forms  of  any  such  Blank-bills  or  Indentures  so  Imprinted  or  Imported,  Bound, 
Stitched,  or  put  to  Sale ; The  moiety  of  which  said  forfeiture  and  forfeitures  shall  be  to 
the  use  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  Heirs  and  Successors,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  the  use  of  the  Owner  or  Owners,  Proprietors  of  such  Copy  or  Copies,  Book  or 
Books,  or  Fonn  of  such  Blank-bills  or  Indentures,  if  he  or  they  shall  sue  for  the  same 
within  Six  Months  next  after  such  Imprinting,  Importing,  Binding,  Stitching,  or  putting 
to  Sale;  And  in  default  of  such  Suit  by  the  Owner  or  Owners,  Proprietor  or  Pro- 
prietors, commenced  within  the  said  Six  Months,  Then  the  same  moiety  shall  be  to  the 
use  and  behoof  of  such  other  person  and  persons  as  within  the  space  of  one  Year  next 
after  the  said  Offence  committed,  shall  sue  for  the  same,  to  be  recovered  by  Action  of 
Debt,  Bill,  Plaint  or  Information,  in  any  of  his  Majesties  Courts  of  Record  held  at 
Westminster , called  the  King’s- Bench,  Common-Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  wherein  no  Es- 
soign,  Wager  of  Law,  or  Protection  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Defendant  or  Defendants. 

s.  7.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted  and  declared,  That  every  person  and  persons  that 
shall  hereafter  Print,  or  cause  to  be  Printed  any  Book,  Ballad,  Chart,  Pourtracture, 
or  any  other  thing  or  things  whatsoever,  shall  thereunto,  or  thereon,  Print  and  set  his 
or  their  own  Name  or  Names,  and  also  shall  declare  the  Name  of  the  Author  thereof, 
if  he  be  thereunto  required  by  the  Licencer  under  whose  Approbation  the  Licensing  of 
the  said  Book,  Ballad,  Chart,  or  Pourtracture  shall  be  Authorized,  and  by  and  for 
whom  any  such  Book  or  other  thing  is  or  shall  be  Printed,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
all  such  Books,  Ballads,  Charts,  Pourtractures,  and  other  thing  or  things  Printed  con- 
trary to  the  Tenor  hereof;  And  the  Presses,  Letters,  and  other  Instruments  for 
Printing,  wherewith  such  Book,  Ballad,  Pourtracture,  or  other  thing  or  things  shall  be 
so  Imprinted,  or  set  or  prepared  for  the  Printing  thereof,  to  be  defaced  and  made  un- 
serviceable ; And  that  no  person  or  persops  shall  hereafter  Print,  or  cause  to  be  Im- 
printed, nor  shall  forge,  put  or  counterfeit  in  or  upon  any  Book  or  Pamphlet,  the 
Name,  Title,  Mark,  or  Vinnet  of  any  person  or  persons  which  hath  or  shall  have  lawful 
Priviledge,  Authority  or  Allowance  of  sole  Printing  the  same,  without  the  free  consent 
of  the  person  or  persons  so  Priviledged  first  had  and  obtained,  upon  pain  that  every 
person  and  persons  so  offending,  shall  forfeit  and  lose  all  such  Books  and  Pamphlets, 
upon  which  such  counterfeit  Name  or  Mark  shall  be  Imprinted,  and  shall  further  be 
proceeded  against  as  an  Offender  against, this  present  Act. 

s.  8.  **  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that  no  Haberdasher 
of  Small-wares,  Iron-monger,  Chandler,  Shop-keeper,  or  other  person  or  persons, 
whatsoever,  not  being  Licensed  in  that  behalf  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
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wherein  such  Book  or  Books  shall  be,  nor  having  been  Seven  years  Apprentice  to  the 
Trade  of  Book-seller,  Printer  or  Book-binder,  nor  being  a Freeman  of  the  City  of 
London  by  Patrimonial  Right,  as  Son  of  a Book-seller,  Printer,  or  Book-binder,  nor 
being  a Member  of  the  said  Company  of  Stationers,  shall  within  the  City  or  Suburbs  of 
London , or  any  other  Market- Town,  or  elsewhere,  receive,  take  or  buy,  to  barter,  sell 
again,  change  or  do  away  any  Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalm-books,  Common- Prayer- 
books,  Primers,  Abcees,  Licensed  Almanacks,  Grammar,  School-books,  or  other  Book 
or  Books  whatsoever,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same. 

s.  9.  “ And  for  that  Printing  is,  and  for  many  years  hath  been  an  Art  and  Manu- 
facture of  this  Kingdom,  Therefore  for  the  better  encouraging  thereof,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  divers  Libels,  Pamphlets,  and  Seditious  Books  Printed  beyond  the  Seas 
in  English,  and  thence  Transported  into  this  Realm,  Be  it  further  enacted  and  or- 
dained by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  no  Merchant,  Book-seller,  or  other  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  shall  Imprint,  or  cause  to  be  Imprinted  beyond  the  Seas,  nor  shall 
Import  or  bring,  nor  knowingly  assist,  or  consent  to  the  Importation  or  bringing  from 
beyond  the  Seas  into  this  Realm,  any  English  Book  or  Books,  or  part  of  any  Book 
which  is  or  shall  be,  or  the  greater  part  thereof  is  or  shall  be  English,  or  of  the  English 
Tongue,  whether  the  same  Book,  Books,  or  part  of  such  Book  have  been  here  formerly 
Printed  or  not,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  such  English  Books  so  Imprinted  or  Im  • 
ported  contrary  to  the  tenor  hereof : And  that  no  Alien  or  Foreigner  whatsoever  shall 
hereafter  bring  in,  or  be  suffered  to  vend  here  within  this  Realm,  any  Book  or  Books 
printed  beyond  the  Seas  in  any  Language  whatsoever,  either  by  himself,  or  his  Factor 
or  Factors,  except  such  only  as  be  Free-printers  or  Stationers,  of  London,  or  such  as 
have  been  brought  up  in  that  profession,  without  the  special  Licence,  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being,  or  one  of  them,  who  are  hereby 
authorized  to  grant  Licences  for  that  purpose,  upon  like  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  such 
Books  as  shall  be  so  Imprinted  or  Vended  contrary  to  the  purport  and  true  intent 
hereof. 

s.  10.  M And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  no  person  or 
persons  within  the  city  of  London , or  of  the  Liberties  thereof,  or  elsewhere,  shall  erect  or 
cause  to  be  erected  any  Press  or  Printing-House,  nor  shall  knowingly  demise  or  let, 
or  willingly  suffer  to  be  held  or  used  any  House,  Vault,  Cellar,  or  other  Room  what- 
soever, to  or  by  any  person  or  persons  for  a Printing-House,  or  Place  to  Print  in, 
unless  he  or  they  who  erect  such  Press,  or  shall  so  knowingly  demise  or  let  such  House, 
Cellar,  Vault,  or  Room,  or  willingly  suffer  the  same  to  be  used,  shall  first  give  notice 
to  the  Master  or  Wardens  of  the  said  Company  of  Stationers  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
erecting  of  such  Press,  or  of  such  demise  or  suffering  to  Work  or  Print  in  such  House, 
Vault,  Cellar  or  Room,  And  that  no  Joyner,  Carpenter,  or'other  Person  shall  make  any 
Printing-Press,  no  Smith  shall  forge  any  Iron- work  for  a Printing-Press,  no  Founder 
shall  cast  any  Letters  which  may  be  used  for  Printing  for  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever ; neither  shall  any  person  or  persons  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  in  from  any 
Parts  beyond  the  Seas,  any  Letters  Founded  or  Cast,  nor  shall  buy  any  such  Letters 
for  Printing,  Printing-Presses,  or  other  Materials  belonging  unto  Printing,  unless  he 
or  they  respectively  shall  first  acquaint  the  said  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  said  Com- 
pany of  Stationers  for  the  time  being,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  for  whom  the  said 
Presses,  Iron-work  or  Letters  are  to  be  made,  forged,  cast,  brought  or  imported,  upon 
pain  that  every  person  who  shall  erect  any  such  Printing-Press,  or  shall  demise  or  let 
any  House  or  Room,  or  suffer  the  same  to  be  held  or  used,  and  every  person  who  shall 
make  any  Printing-Press,  or  any  Iron- work  for  a Printing-Press,  or  shall  make, 
import,  or  buy  any  Letters  for  Printing,  without  giving  notice,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  Offence  the  sum  of  Five  pounds,  the  one  moiety  whereof  shall  be 
to  the  use  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  Heirs  and  Successors,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  use  of  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  sue  for  the  same. 

8.  11.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  for  the  time  to 
come  no  Man  shall  be  admitted  to  be  a Master- Printer,  until  they  who  are  now 
actually  Master- Printers,  shall  be  by  death  or  otherwise,  reduced  to  the  number  of 
Twenty,  and  from  thenceforth  the  number  of  Twenty  Master  Printers  shall  be  con- 
tinued, and  no  more,  besides  the  King’s  Printers,  and  the  Printers  allowed  for  the 
Universities,  to  have  the  use  and  exercise  of  Printing  of  Books  at  one  time,  and  but 
Four  Master- Founders  of  Letters  for  Printing;  The  which  said  Master- Printers,  and 
four  Master- Founders  of  Letters  for  Printing,  shall  be  nominated,  appointed  and 
allowed  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury , and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  for  the 
time  being;  And  in  case  of  Death  of  any  one  of  the  said  Four  Master- Founders  of 
Letters,  or  of  the  said  Master- Printers,  or  of  Forfeiture,  or  Avoidance  of  any  of  their 
places  and  priviledges  to  Print  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  for  any  Offence  contrary  to  the 
same,  or  otherwise,  That  then  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury , and  the  Lord  Bishop 
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of  London  for  the  time  being,  or  one  of  them,  shall  nominate  and  appoint  such  other  fit 
person  or  persons  to  succeed  and  supply  the  place  of  such  Master- Printer,  or  Founder 
of  Letters  as  shall  be  void  by  Death,  Forfeiture  or  otherwise,  as  aforesaid ; And  every 
person  and  persons  which  shall  hereafter  be  allowed  or  permitted  to  have  the  use  of  a 
Printing-Press  or  Printing-House,  upon  or  before  such  his  allowance  obtained,  shall 
become  bound  with  Sureties  to  his  Majesty  in  the  Court  of  King’s -Bench,  or  before 
some  one  or  more  of  the  Justices  of  Assize  or  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  their  several 
Quarter- Sessions,  in  the  sum  of  Three  hundred  pounds,  not  to  Print,  or  suffer  to  be 
Printed  in  his  House  or  Press  any  Book  or  Books  whatsoever,  but  snch  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  lawfully  Licensed. 

8. 12.  u And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  none  of  the  said 
Master- Printers  to  be  allowed  from  time  to  time,  as  aforesaid,  shall  keep  above  Two 
Printing-Presses  at  once,  unless  he  hath  been  Master  or  Upper- Warden  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  are  hereby  allowed  to  keep  Three  Presses  and  no  more,  unless  for  some  great 
and  special  occasion  for  the  Publick  he  or  they  have  for  a time  leave  of  the  said  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  Lord  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being,  to  have  or 
use  one  or  more  above  the  aforesaid  Number,  as  their  Lordships  or  either  of  them  shall 
think  fit. 

s.  13.  44  And  be  it  also  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  no  Printer  or 
Printers,  (except  the  King’s  Printers)  nor  Founder  or  Founders  of  Letters  for  Printing, 
shall  take  or  retain  any  more  or  greater  number  of  Apprentices,  than  is  herein  after 
limited  and  appointed,  (that  is  to  say)  Every  Master- Printer,  and  Master- Founder  of 
Letters  for  Printing,  that  is  or  hath  been  Master  or  Upper- Warden  of  his  Company, 
may  have  Three  Apprentices  at  one  time  and  no  more;  And  every  Master- Printer, 
and  Master- Founder  of  Letters  for  Printing,  that  is  of  the  Livery  of  his  Company, 
may  have  two  Apprentices  at  one  time  and  no  more;  And  every  Master- Printer,  and 
Master- Founder  of  Letters  for  Printing,  of  the  Yeomanry  of  his  Company,  may  have 
one  Apprentice  at  one  time  and  no  more,  neither  by  Co-partnership,  binding  at  the 
Scriveners,  nor  any  other  way  whatsoever  ; Neither  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  Master- 
Printer  or  Master- Founder  of  Letters,  when  any  Apprentice  or  Apprentices  shall  run 
or  be  put  away,  to  take  another  Apprentice  or  other  Apprentices  in  his  or  their  place 
or  places,  unless  the  name  or  names  of  him  or  them  so  gone  away,  be  rased  out  of  the 
Hall-  Book,  and  never  admitted  again. 

s.  14.  “ And  because  a great  part  of  the  secret  Printing  in  Corners  hath  been  caused 
for  want  of  Orderly  Imployment  for  Journeymen- Printers,  The  said  several  Master- 
Printers,  and  Master- Founders  of  Letters  for  Printing  so  to  be  allowed  as  aforesaid, 
are  hereby  required  to  take  special  Care,  That  all  Journeymen- Printers,  and  Journey- 
men Founders  of  Letters  for  Printing,  who  are  lawfully  free  of  the  said  respective 
Mysteries,  be  set  on  Work,  and  Imployed  in  their  respective  Trades ; And  if  any  such 
Journeyman-Printer,  and  Journeyman- Founder  of  Letters,  being  of  honest  and  good 
behaviour,  and  able  in  his  Trade,  do  want  Imployment,  he  shall  repair  to  any  of  the 
said  Master- Printers,  or  Master- Founders  of  Letters  respectively  for  the  time  being, 
who  thereupon  shall  receive  him  or  them  into  Work,  if  such  Master- Printer  or  Master- 
Founder  of  Letters  have  not  a Journeyman  already,  although  such  Master- Printer  or 
Master- Founder  of  Letters  respectively,  with  his  Apprentice  or  Apprentices  be  able 
without  the  help  of  the  said  Journeyman  to  discharge  his  own  Work,  upon  pain  that 
every  Master- Printer,  and  Master- Founder  of  Letters  respectively,  refusing  to  receive 
such  Journeyman  repairing  to  him,  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  Five  pounds,  to  be  reco- 
vered by  Bill,  Plaint  or  Information  in  any  Court  of  Record,  wherein  no  Essoign, 
Wager  at  Law,  Priviledge  or  Protection  shall  be  admitted ; the  one  moiety  of  which 
forfeiture  shall  go  to  the  King’s  Majesty,  his  Heirs  and  Successors,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  Informer  who  shall  sue  for  the  same  within  six  months  nex  after  the 
said. Offence  committed ; And  if  any  Journeyman,  or  Journeymen- Printers,  or  Founders 
of  Letters  for  Printing,  shall  refuse  Imployment,  being  offered  to  him  or  them  by  any 
Master- Printer,  or  Master- Founder  of  Letters  respectively,  or  neglect  it  when  he  or 
they  have  undertaken  it,  he  or  they  so  refusing  or  neglecting,  shall  suffer  three  months 
Imprisonment  at  the  least,  without  Bail  or  Mainprize,  upon  conviction  of  such  his  said 
refusal  or  neglect  by  two  Witnesses,  before  any  one  or  more  Justice  or  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  who  are  hereby  impowered  to  hear  and  examine  the  said  Offence,  and  to  commit 
the  said  Offender  and  Offenders  to  the  Common  Gaol  of  the  County  where  he  or  they 
shall  be  apprehended:  And  no  Master- Printer,  or  Master- Founder  of  Letters  for 
Printing,  shall  from  henceforth  imploy  either  to  work  at  the  Case  or  Press,  or  other- 
wise about  his  Printing,  any  person  or  persons  than  such  only  as  are  Englishmen  and 
Freemen,  or  the  Sons  of  Freemen,  or  Apprentices  to  the  said  Trades  or  Mysteries  of 
Printing,  or  Founding  of  Letters  for  Printing  respectively. 

s.  15.  44  And  for  the  better  discovering  of  Printing  in  Corners  without  Licence, 
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Be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  Authority  Mg  one  or 

of  his  Majesties  Chamber.  b, 'Wartant  unde. ^ ^ 

Hand  of  one  or  more  of  his  MajMtiM  PM  PS1^1  ,hau  have  power  and 

Wardens  of  the  said  Company  of ^Stationers,  m ’any one  gg  ,hali  think 

authority  with  a Constable,  to  take  un  Houses  and  Shops  where 

needful,  and  at  what  time  they  shall  think  fit,  to  searcn  an  «uu  p e„  to  be 

they  shall  know,  or  upon  some  prol^ble  re^m  shops  and  Ware- 

printed,  bound  or  stitched,  especially  Printing  *»  . , bat  is  imprinting, 

houses,  and  Book-binders  Houses  and^  ^°P  demand  s 

binding  or  stitching,  and  to  examine  whether  i r;nt;ng  binding  or  stitching, 

right  of  the  arid  Licence:  and  if  the  said  Book  « . imprinting  8 imprinted, 

shall  not  be  Licensed,  then  to  seise  upon  so  much  ‘^f,^ .ha.^^  ^ of 

together  with  the  several  Offenders,  and  to  brt  g . h offenders  to  Prison, 

thf  Peace,  who  are  hereby  authorised  and  requlred. victedand  punished  for 
there  to  remrin  until  they  shall  be  tried  and  scqu  , their  said  Search,  find  any 

State,  or  one  of  them  respectively,  who  shall  take  sucn  iun 

pressing  thereof,  as  to  them  or  any  of  them  shall  seem .fit  f id  That  ,n  and 

s.  16?  “ And  be  it  Ordained  and  Enacted  by  the  Authority  atoresa  ^ printi 
every  Printer  and  Printers  of  Books,  Founder  and  Founder  Trades,  who 

and  all  and  every  other  person  and  persons  working  m or  for  th  1 sixty  and 

from  and  after  the  Tenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year’  ^*  Cl^i"e  or  Thing  herein  con- 
two,  shall  offend  against  this  present  Act  or  any  Article,  Cl  -J*  shall  for  the 

tained,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  by  Verdict,  Confession.or  1 of  thrce 

first  Offence  be  disenabled  from  exercising  his  r^pective  Trade  fo  ^ ^ or 

years.  And  for  the  second  Offence  shall  for  e e **or«  fnr  Printing,  and  shall 

exercise  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  Printing,  or  of  Founding  ^‘e^f™or  ^ter  Cor- 
also  have  and  receive  such  further  punishment  by  Fine,  P f t,)e  Court  of 

poral  Punishment,  not  extending  to  Life  • or  Limb,  as  by the  Justi 
King's  Bench,  or  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Te rmmcr,  or  Justices  nA”hall  be  thought  fit 

Circuits,  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  theit  several  Quarter-^ssions  shab  be  tn  ^ 

to  te  inflicted  -,  The  which  mid  Justices  of  and 

shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all  and  e y n 

Offences  that  shall  be  committed  against  this  Ac^^a^Stb^D^en  before  them  in 
Indictment  or  Information  by  any  person  or  Persons  to  be  token  £x. 

their  Sessions  of  Peace  respectively,  and  shall  yearly y them  imposed  for  any 
cheouer,  as  in  other  like  cases  they  are  bound  to  do,  the  tines  by  tnem  F and 

of  the  Offences  aforesaid,  and  shall  and  may  also  by  virtue  her®°  tbey  lawfully 

execution  for  the  taking  or  punishing  such  9ffenders,  as  in  any  other  case  they  law  y 
may  do  by  any  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  this  Realm.  Printer  shall 

s.  17.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That £ _J7new  printed, 
reserve  three  printed  Copies  of  the  best  and  largest  Paper  of  every  the  ^xd 

or  reprinted  by  him  with  Additions,  and  shall  before  any  pu  ic  ghem  to  him, 

Book  bring  them  to  the  Master  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  and  d other 

onewhereof  shall  te  delivered  to  the  Keeper  of  his  Majesties  L‘braryandtheother 
“ t0  be  tent  to  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  two  Universities  respectively,  for 
of  the  Publick  Libraries  of  the  said  Universities.  construed  to 

a.  18.  “ Provided  always,  That  nothing  m this  Act  contamed,  i Bhi all  be  of 

extend  to  the  prejudice  or  infringing  of  any  the  just  Rights  and  printing 

the  two  Universities  of  this  Realm,  touching  and  concerning  the  Licensing 
of  Books  in  either  of  the  said  Universities.  , . tbe  House  or 

a.  19.  “ Provided  always,  That  no  Search  shall  at  any  time  be  made  in  ao  ^ 
Houses  of  any  of  the  Peers  of  this  Realm,  or  of  any  other  person  or  Pe  Warrant 

free  of,  or  using  any  of  the  Trades  in  this  Act  before  mentioned,  but  by  8P*®  both  0f 
from  the  King’s  Majesty,  under  his  Sign- Manual,  or  under  the  hand  of  ^ Me  in 
his  Majesties  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  for  any  other  Books  tha  « Act  t0 
printing,  or  shall  be  printed  after  the  Tenth  of  June,  1662  ; any  thing 
the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  . . contftined,  shall 

s.  20.  “ Provided  also,  That  neither  this  Act,  nor  any  thing  therein  c Com. 

extend  to  prohibit  any  Bookseller  who  hath  served  seven  years,  and  is  ftee  o Books 

pany  of  Stationers,  London , from  Importing  or  Bringing  into  this  Keai  y 
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ready  bound  not  formerly  prohibited,  which  have  been  printed  ten  years  before  the  said 
Importation ; any  thing  in  this  or  any  other  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

s.  21.  “ Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That 
neither  this  Act,  nor  any  thing  therein  contained,  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
person  or  persons  to  sell  Books  or  Papers,  who  have  sold  Books  and  Papers  within 
W tstm inster- Hall,  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  or  in  any  Shop  or  Shops  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  great  Gate  of  Westminster- Hull  aforesaid,  before  the  Twentieth  day  of  No- 
vember, One  thousand  six  hundred  sixty  and  one ; but  they  and  every  of  them  may  sell 
Books  and  Papers  as  they  have  or  did  before  the  said  Twentieth  day  of  November,  One 
thousand  six  hundred  sixty  one,  within  the  said  Hall,  Palace,  and  Twenty  yards 
aforesaid,  but  not  elsewhere j any  thing  in  this  Act  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  not- 
withstanding. 

s.  22.  “ Provided  also,  That  neither  this  Act,  nor  any  thing  therein  contained,  shall 
extend  to  prejudice  the  just  Rights  and  Priviledges  granted  to  his  Majesty,  or  any  of 
his  Royal  Predecessors,  to  any  person  or  persons,  under  his  Majesties  Great  Seal,  or 
otherwise,  but  that  such  person  or  persons  may  exercise  and  use  such  Rights  and  Pri- 
viledges, as  aforesaid,  according  to  their  respective  Grants  j any  thing  in  this  Act  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

s.  23.  “ Provided  also,  That  neither  this  Act,  nor  any  thing  therein  contained,  shall 
extend  to  prohibit  John  Streater  Stationer,  from  Printing  Books  and  Papers,  but  that 
he  may  still  follow  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Printing,  as  if  this  Act  had  never  been 
made ; any  thing  therein  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

s.  24.  “ Provided  also,  That  neither  this  Act,  nor  any  thing  therein  contained,  shall 
extend  to  restrain  the  keeping  and  using  of  a Printing-press  in  the  City  of  York,  so  as 
all  Books  of  Divinity  there  printed,  be  first  Licensed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  the 
time  being,  or  such  person  or  persons  whom  he  shall  appoint,  and  all  other  Books 
whatsoever  there  printed,  be  first  Licensed  by  such  persons  respectively  to  whom  the 
Licensing  thereof  doth  or  shall  appertain  by  the  Rules  herein  before- mentioned,  and  so 
as  no  Bibles  be  there  printed,  nor  any  other  Book,  whereof  the  Original  Copy  is  or 
shall  be  belonging  to  the  Company  of  Stationers  in  London,  or  any  Member  thereof ; 
and  so  as  the  Archbishop  or  Lord  Mayor  of  York  for  the  time  being,  do  execute  within 
the  said  City  (which  they  are  hereby  impowered  to  do)  all  the  Powers  and  Rules  in 
this  Act  concerning  Searches  for  unlicensed  Books,  and  impose  and  levy  the  said  pe- 
nalties in  the  like  cases,  any  thing  in  this  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

s.  25.  “ Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  for  two  years,  to 
commence  from  the  Tenth  of  June,  One  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  and  two,  and 
no  longer.” 

PRINTING  INK.  By  2 & S Will.  4.  c.  84*.  printing  ink  pays  a 
duty  of  Ten  Shillings  a cwt.  on  being  imported  into  this  country.  See 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fine  Presswork.  Ink. 

PROOF.  An  impression  of  a sheet  of  a work,  or  of  a job,  to  be 
examined  to  see  that  it  be  correct. 

Proofs  are  termed,  according  to  circumstances,  First  Proof  ; Clean 
Proof  ; Its  own  Paper  ; and  Revise  ; for  a description  of  which  see 
each  article. 

PROOF  PAPER.  A low-priced  paper,  of  which  a stock  is  kept  in 
printing  offices  to  pull  proofs  on,  as  well  as  to  use  for  common  jobs.  A 
quire  or  two,  according  to  the  extent  of  business,  is  always  wetted 
ready  for  use  in  the  press  room,  where  it  is  generally  placed  under  a 
paper  board  upon  a table  or  bulk,  sometimes  in  the  heap  that  is  working, 
to  keep  it  in  better  condition.  It  ought  to  be  a hard  sized,  tough  paper, 
and  should  bear  writing  ink  on  it  without  allowing  it  to  sink  through. 

PROOF  PRESS.  See  Empty  Press.— M.  A press  set  apart  to 
pull  proofs  at.  It  is  generally  an  old  press,  that  has  become  from  age 
and  wear  unfit  for  regular  business : the  tympans  are  replaced  by  a thin 
iron  frame,  pierced  with  holes,  within  which  is  stretched  a blanket,  drawn 
tight  by  the  edges  and  laced  through  these  holes.  This  press  is  com- 
monly so  inefficient,  that  when  a good  proof  is  wanted,  it  is  necessary  to 
pull  it  at  a press  that  is  in  working  order.  Some  large  establishments 
have  good  presses  to  pull  proofs  at,  and,  where  the  composing  rooms  are 
not  on  the  same  floor,  have  one  in  each  room. 
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PSALM  BOOKS.  For  the  allowance  of  the  duty  on  paper  need  in 
the  printing  of  psalm  books,  DAY.  21  Geo.  3.  c.  49.  s.  3. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS  ON  THE  LORDS  DAY.  ^ for  ^ 

« And  for  the  better  preventing  Pejsons  ^emb  fay  the  Authority  aforesaid, 

religious  Purposes  as  aforesaid,  be  it  ^vertised,  any  public  Entertainment  or 

That  any  Person  advertising,  or  causing  t Subject  whatsoever,  on  the 

Amusement,  or  any  public  Meeting  for  delving  onany  £ Money>  or  by 

Lord’s  Day,  to  which  Persons  are  to  be  admitte  J h7g  ^ such  Advertise- 

of  V Pounds  for  every  such  Offence,  «o  any 

PTuVLhIcTTIONS:  '^ODICAL.  60  Geo.  3-^^  ,*.«*£ 
certain  Publications  to  the  °utiM  of  Sw  p po  £ublication  of  blasphemous 

Regulations  for  restraining  the  Abuses  arising 

and  seditious  Libels.  . containing  Observations  upon  public 

“ Whereas  Pamphlets  Contempt  of  the  Government 

Events  and  Occurrences,  Law  ^Wished,  and  also  vilify  mg  our  Holy 

and  Constitution  of  these  Realms  as  by La  NumberSj  and  at  very  small  Prices;  and 
Religion,  have  lately  been  published  in  F " May  it  therefore  please  Tour  Ma- 
il is  expedient  that  the  same  should  be  r«‘™‘netl  h £ing.s  mo5t  Excellent  Majesty, 
testy  that  it  may  be  enacted  ; and  be  it  enacted  by ^the  Ai  g Temporal,  and  Com- 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  ^*sbf£Xthority  of  the  same,  That 
mons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembl  , 7 aU  panlphlets  and  Papers  con- 
front and  after  Ten  Days  after  the  passing  * any  Remarks  or  Observations 

taining  any  Public  News,  Intelligence  or  ^"enC^inted  \n  any  Part  of  the  United 
thereon,  or  upon  any  Matter  in  Church  °f.  S< 1 {nVVarts  0T  Numbers,  at  Intervals  not 
Kingdom  for  Sale,  and  published  penodica^  Tw0  such  Pamphlets  or 

exceeding  Twenty-six  Days  between  th5.PpU^f  p^phletsor  Papers,  Parts  or  Num- 
Papers,  Parts  or  Numbers,  where  any  of  the  « be  bUghed  for  Sale  for  a less 

bers  respectively,  shall  nQt  exeeed  wo  , imposed  thereon,  shall  be  deemed 

Sum  than  Sixpence,  exclusive  of ’ *e  Duty  by  this  A JIeaning  of  an  Act  of  Parha- 

and  taken  to  be  Newspapers  w » Ain  the  true  Ini te  d present  Majesty,  intituled 

ment  passed  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Year  of  the  Reign^ot  ^ publishing  News- 

« An  Act  for  preventing  the  Mischiefs  arising  fr  P and  for  regulating  the 

papersand  Papers  oil  like  Nature,  by  1 ° »d of  aLhAct  of  Par- 
Printing  and  Publication  of  such  Papers  in  other  ^spects.  Majesty,  intituled 

Uamentf  passed  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Year  of  the  ^es  upon  Pam- 

‘ An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Collection  and  g ^ anQther  Act  passed  m the 

phlets,  Almanacks,  and  Newspaper,  in  Maiestv,  intituled  ‘ An  Act  for  repealing 
Fifty-fifth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  present  Majwty,  Gold  and  Silver 

the  Stamp  Office  Duties  on  Advertisements,  Almanac :ks,  ®P  ^QW  payable  in  Great 

Plate,  Stage  Coaches,  and  Licences  for  keeping  g j • Act  passed  in  the 

Britain ; mid  for  granting  new  Duties  in  Tn  Act  to  repeal  the 

Fifty-sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Collection  and  Manage- 

several  Stamp  Duties  in  Ireland,  and  also  several ^ lieu  tbereof,  and  to  make 
ment  of  the  said  Duties,  and  to  grant  new  Sta  p . Duties and  all  other 

more  effectual  Regulations  for  cakiulatnig  on  managnig  ^ subject  to  such  and  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  m force  relating  to ' * A Discounts,  as  News- 

same  Duties  of  Stamps,  with  such  and  the  j sanm Mjo  ^ ^ unt0  under 

papers  printed  in  Great  Bntatn  and  P Jl  shall  be  printed,  published, 

!md  by  virtue  of  the  said  recited  Acts  of  Parent,  and  Restric- 

and  distributed  under  and  subject  to  all  such  and  the  h ^ the  said  recited  Acts, 

lions,  Provisions,  Penalties,  and  Forfeitures,  as^are  in  force  i„  Great 

or  either  of  them,  or  in  any  other  Act  or  rmblished,  dispersed,  or 

Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  relating  t0  .Nc"^5”ecited  ActsP  of  Parliament,  and  all 
made  public  in  the  United  Kingdom ; and  the  sud ^recited  relating 

other  Acts  of  Parliament  now  in  force  in  Great  Bnta'  Britain  or  Ireland  re- 

to  the  printing,  publishing,  dispersing,  .or  £Vtio“  relating  thereto,  and  all  the 

spectively,  any  Newspapers,  or  containing  any  8 , porfeftures  therein  respect- 

Clauses,  Provisions,  Regulations,  Restrictions,  Penal  es  (except  where  the  same 

ively  contained,  and  in  force  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  (ex^  ^ ^ Pam. 
may  be  altered  by  this  Act)  be  applied  and  put  “ “ jf  all  such  Clauses,  Pro- 
phiets  and  printed  Papers  aforesaid,  as  fully  and  effectually  as^^^  TesDeci\ye\yf  severally, 
visions,  Ri  igdMions,  Restrictions,  Penalties  and. »”d 
and  separately  re-enacted  in  and  made  Part  of  this  Act , an 
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all  other  such  Acts  of  Parliament  as  aforesaid,  and  this  Act,  shall,  as  to  all  the  Purposes 
of  carrying  this  Act  into  Execution,  be  construed  as  ooe  Act. 

s.  2.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  Quantity  of  Paper  less  than  a Quantity 
equal  to  Twenty-one  Inches  in  Length  and  Seventeen  Inches  in  Breadth,  in  whatever 
Way  or  Form  the  same  may  be  made,  or  may  be  divided  into  Leaves,  or  in  whatever 
Way  the  same  may  be  printed,  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a Sheet  of  Paper  within 
the  Meaning  and  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act. 

s.  S.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  Cover  or  Blank  Leaf,  or  any  other  Leaf 
upon  which  any  Advertisement  or  other  Notice  shall  be  printed,  shall,  for  the  Purposes 
of  this  Act,  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a Part  of  any  such  Pamphlet,  Paper,  Part  or 
Number  aforesaid. 

8.  4.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,.  That  all  Pamphlets  and  Papers  containing  any 
Public  News,  Intelligence,  or  Occurrences,  or  any  such  Remarks  or  Observations  as 
aforesaid,  printed  for  Sale,-  and  published  periodically,  os  in  Parts  or  Numbers,  at 
Intervals  exceeding  Twenty-six  Days  between  any  Two  such  Pamphlets  or  Papers, 
Parts  or  Numbers,  and  which  said  Pamphlets,  Papers,  Parts  or  Numbers  respectively, 
shall  not  exceed  Two  Sheets,  or  which  shall  be  published  for  Sale  at  a less  Price  than 
Sixpence,  shall  be  first  published  on  the  First  Day  of  every  Calendar  Month,  or  within 
Two  Days  before  or  after  that  Day,  and  at  no  other  Time ; and  that  if  any  Person  or 
Persons  shall  first  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  such  Pamphlet,  Paper,  Part  or 
Number  aforesaid,  on  any  other  Day  or  Time,  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  for  every  such 
Offence  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds.. 

s.  5.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted*  That  upon  every  Pamphlet  or  Paper  containing 
any  Public  News,  Intelligence  or  Occurrences,  or  any  Remarks  or  Observations  thereon 
or  upon  any  Matter  in  Church  or  State,  printed  in  any  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Sale,  and  published  periodically,  or  in  Parts  or  Numbers,  at  Intervals  not  exceeding 
Twenty-six  Days  between  the  Publication  of  any  Two  such  Pamphlets  or  Papers, 
Parts  or  Numbers,  and  upon,  every  Part  or  Number  thereof,  shall  be  printed  the  full 
Price  at  which  every  such  Pamphlet,  Paper,  Part,  or  Number  shall  be  published  for 
Sale,  and  also  the  Day  on  which  the  same  is  first  published  j and  if  any  Person  shall 
publish  any  such  Pamphlet,  Paper,  Part,  or  Number,  without  the  said  Price  and  Day 
being  printed  thereon,  or  if  any  Person  shall  at  any  Time  within  Two  Months  after  the 
Day  of  Publication  printed  thereon  as  aforesaid,  sell  or  expose  to  Sale  any  such  Pam- 
phlet, Paper,  Part  or  Number,  or  any  Portion  or  Part  of  such  Pamphlet,  Paper,  Part 
or  Number,  upon  which  the  Price  so  printed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  Sixpence,  or  above 
that  Sum,  for  a less  Price  than  the  Sum  of  Sixpence,  every  such  Person  shall  for  every 
such  Offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds. 

s.  6.  “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  con- 
tained shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  subject  any  Person  publishing  any 
Pamphlet  or  Paper  to  any  Penalty  for  any  Allowance  in  Price  made  by  the  Person  for 
whom  and  on  whose  Behalf,  and  for  whose  Profit,  Benefit  or  Advantage,  the  same  shall 
have  been  first  published,  to  any  Bookseller  or  Distributor,  or  other  Person  to  whom  the 
same  shall  be  sold  for  the  Purpose  of  xetailing  the  same.. 

s.  7.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  Pamphlets  and  Papers  which  are  by  this 
Act  declared  to  be  subject  to  the  Stamp  Duties  upon  Newspapers,  shall  be  freed  and 
discharged  from  all  the  Stamp  Duties  and  Regulations  contained  in  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament relating  to  Pamphlets. 

s.  8.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  Person,  from  and  after  Thirty  Days  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  print  or  publish  for  Sale,  any  Newspaper,  or  any  Pamphlet 
or  other  Paper  containing  any  Public  News,  Intelligence,  or  Occurrences,  or  any  Re- 
marks or  Observations  thereon,  or  upon  any  Matter  in  Church  or  State,  which  shall  not 
exceed  Two  Sheets,  or  which  shall  be  published  for  Sale  at  a less  Price  than  Sixpence, 
until  he  or  she  shall  have  entered  into  a Recognizance  before  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  England,  Scotland , or  Ireland  respectively,  as  the  Case  may  be,  if  such  Newspaper  or 
Pamphlet,  or  other  Paper  aforesaid,  shall  be  printed  in  London  or  Westminster , or  in 
Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  or  shall  have  executed  in  the  Presence  of,  and  delivered  to  some 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County,  City,  or  Place  where  such  Newspaper,  Pamphlet, 
or  other  Paper  shall  be  printed,  if  printed  elsewhere,  a Bond  to  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs 
and  Successors,  together  with  Two  or  Three  sufficient  Sureties,  to  the  Satisfaction  of 
the  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  taking  such  Recognizance,  or  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
taking  such  Bond,  every  Person  printing  or  publishing  any  such  Newspaper  or  Pam- 
phlet, or  Paper  aforesaid,  in  the  Sum  of  Three  hundred  Pounds,  if  such  Newspaper, 
Pamphlet,  or  Paper  shall  be  printed  in  London  or  within  Twenty  Miles  thereof,  and  in 
the  Sum  of  Two  hundred  Pounds,  if  such  Newspaper,  Pamphlet,  or  ^aP®r  8h®U  J* 
printed  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  his  or  her  Sureties  m a like  Sum  in  the 
whole,  conditioned  that  such  Printer  or  Publisher  shall  pay  to  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs 
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and  Successors,  every  such  Fine  or  Penalty  as  may  at  any  Time  be  imposed  upon  or 
adjudged  against  him  or  her,  by  reason  of  any  Conviction  for  printing  or  publishing 
any  blasphemous  or  seditious  Libel,  at  any  Time  after  the  entering  into  such  Recogni- 
zance or  executing  such  Bond ; and  that  every  Person  who  shall  print  or  first  publish 
any  such  Newspaper,  Pamphlet,  or  other  Paper,  without  having  entered  into  such 
Recognizance,  or  executed  and  delivered  such  Bond  with  such  Sureties  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  for  every  such  Offence,  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds. 

s.  9.  “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  every  Case  in  which  any 
Surety  or  Sureties  in  any  such  Recognizance  or  Bond  shall  have  been  required  to  pay 
and  shall  have  paid  the  whole  or  any  Part  of  the  Sum  for  which  he,  she,  or  they  shall 
have  become  Surety ; or  in  case  any  such  Surety  or  Sureties  shall  become  Bankrupt,  or 
be  discharged  under  any  Insolvent  Act ; then  and  in  every  such  Case  the  Person  for 
whom  such  Surety  or  Sureties  shall  have  been  bound,  shall  not  print  or  publish  any 
Newspaper  or  Pamphlet,  or  other  Paper  aforesaid,  until  he  or  she  shall,  upon  being 
required  so  to  do  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively, have  entered  into  a new  Recognizance,  or  executed  a new  Bond,  with  suffi- 
cient Sureties,  in  the  Manner  and  to  the  Amount  aforesaid ; and  in  case  he  or  she  shall 
print  or  publish  any  such  Newspaper  or  Pamphlet,  or  other  Paper  aforesaid,  without 
having  entered  into  such  new  Recognizance,  or  executed  such  new  Bond  as  aforesaid, 
having  been  required  so  to  do  os  aforesaid,  he  or  she  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  Offence 
the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds. 

s.  10.  “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  Surety  or  Sureties 
shall  be  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  such  Recognizance  or  Bond,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  him  or  them  so  to  do,  upon  giving  Twenty  Days  previous  Notice  in 
Writing  to  the  said  Commissioners  of  Stamps  respectively,  or  to  the  Distributor  of 
Stamps  of  and  for  the  District  where  the  Printer  or  Publisher  for  whom  he  or  they  is 
or  are  Surety  or  Sureties  shall  reside,  and  also  to  such  Printer  or  Publisher ; and  that 
in  any  such  Case,  every  such  Surety  or  Sureties,  from  and  after  the  Expiration  of  such 
Notice,  shall  not  be  liable  upon  the  said  Bond  or  Recognizance,  other  than  and  except 
for  any  Penalty  or  Penalties  before  that  Time  imposed  or  incurred,  and  for  which  he 
or  they  would  otherwise  have  been  liable  under  the  said  Recognizance  or  Bond ; and 
then  and  in  every  such  Case,  the  Person  for  whom  such  Surety  or  Sureties  shall  have 
been  bound,  shall  not  print  or  publish  any  Newspaper  or  Pamphlet,  or  other  Paper 
aforesaid,  until  he  or  she  shall  have  entered  into  a new  Recognizance,  or  executed  a new 
Bond,  with  sufficient  Sureties,  in  the  Manner  and  to  the  Amount  aforesaid ; and  in  case 
he  or  she  shall  print  or  publish  any  such  Newspaper  or  Pamphlet,  or  other  Paper  afore- 
said, without  having  entered  into  such  new  Recognizance  or  Bond  as  aforesaid,  he  or 
she  shall  for  every  such  Offence  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds. 

s.  1 1.  “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  such  Bond  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  Stamp  Duty;  any  thing  in  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

s.  12.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  Lists  of  all  the  Recognizances  which  shall 
have  been  entered  into  in  the  respective  Courts  of  Exchequer  in  England ’,  Scotland , or 
Ireland , shall,  Four  Times  in  each  Year,  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  managing 
the  Stamp  Duties  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  as  the  Case  may  be,  by  the 
respective  Officers  recording  such  Recognizances  in  such  respective  Courts;  and  all 
Bonds  executed  under  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  shall,  within  Ten  Days  at  the  furthest 
after  the  Execution  thereof,  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  respectively,  by  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  to  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  respectively  delivered. 

s.  13.  “ And  whereas  the  Printer  or  Publisher  of  any  Newspaper,  and  of  any  Pam- 
phlet and  Paper  hereby  enacted  to  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a Newspaper,  will,  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  bound,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Provisions  contained  in 
the  said  Acts  made  and  passed  in  the  Thirty-eighth  and  Fifty-fifth  Years  of  His  Ma- 
jesty’s Reign  respectively,  to  deliver  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  respectively,  or  some  Distributor  of  Stamps  or  other  Officer,  on  the  Day  on 
which  the  same  is  published,  or  within  a certain  Time  afterwards,  One  of  the  News- 
papers, Pamphlets,  or  Papers  so  published,  signed  as  in  the  said  Acts  is  respectively 
directed : And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  same  or  similar  Provisions  and  Regula- 
tions should  extend  and  be  applied  to  all  Pamphlets  and  Papers,  whether  published 
periodically  or  not,  and  which  shall  contain  any  Public  News,  Intelligence,  or  Occur- 
rence, or  any  Remarks  or  Observations  thereon,  or  upon  any  Matter  in  Church  or 
State,  and  which  shall  not  exceed  Two  Sheets  as  aforesaid,  or  which  shall  bo  published 
for  Sale  at  a less  Price  than  Sixpence  ; be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  from  and  after  Ten 
Days  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Printer  or  Publisher  of  any  Pamphlet  or  other 
Paper  for  Sale,  containing  any  public  News,  Intelligence,  or  Occurrences,  or  any  Re- 
marks or  Observations  thereon,  or  on  any  Matter  in  Church  or  State,  shall,  upon  every 
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Day  upon  which  the  same  shall  be  published,  or  within  Six  Days  after,  deliver  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  at  their  Head. 
Offices,  or  to  some  Distributor  or  Officer  to  be  appointed  by  them  to  receive  the  same, 
and  whom  they  are  hereby  required  to  appoint  for  that  Purpose,  One  of  the  Pamphlets 
or  Papers  so  published  upon  each  such  Day,  signed  by  the  Printer  or  Publisher  thereof, 
in  his  Hand-writing,  with  his  Name  and  Place  of  Abode ; and  the  same  shall  be  care- 
fully kept  by  the  said  Commissioners,  or  such  Distributor  or  Officer  as  aforesaid,  in 
such  Manner  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall  direct;  and  such  Printer  or  Publisher 
shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  Commissioners,  or  such  Distributor  or 
Officer,  the  Amount  of  the  Retail  Price  of  such  Pamphlet  or  Paper  so  delivered ; and 
in  every  Case  in  which  the  Printer  and  Publisher  of  such  Pamphlet  or  Paper  shall 
neglect  to  deliver  One  such  Pamphlet  or  Paper  in  the  Manner  herein-before  directed, 
such  Printer  and  Publisher  shall,  for  every  such  Neglect  respectively,  forfeit  and  lose 
the  Sum  of  One  hundred  Pounds. 

s.  14.  “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, or  such  Distributor  or  Officer  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  to  receive  or  pay  for  any 
Copy  of  such  Pamphlet  or  Paper  offered  to  be  delivered  to  them  or  him  as  aforesaid, 
for  or  on  account  of  the  same  not  being  within  the  true  Intent  and  Meaning  of  this 
Act,  such  Commissioners,  Distributor,  or  Officer  shall,  if  required  so  to  do,  give  and 
deliver  to  such  Printer  or  Publisher  a Certificate  in  Writing  that  a Copy  of  such  Pam- 
phlet or  Paper  had  been  by  him  duly  offered  to  be  delivered ; and  such  Printer  or  Pub- 
lisher shall  thereupon  be  freed  and  discharged  from  any  Penalty  for  not  having  delivered 
such  Copy  as  aforesaid. 

s.  1 5.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  Person  shall  sell  or  expose  to  sale  any 
Pamphlet  or  other  Paper  not  being  duly  stamped,  if  required  to  be  stamped,  such  Per- 
son shall,  for  every  such  Offence,  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds. 

s.  16.  “ And  be  it  declared  and  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  His  Ma- 
jesty’s Courts  of  Record  at  Westminster  or  Dublin,  or  of  Great  Session  in  Wales,  or  any 
Judge  thereof  respectively,  or  for  any  Court  of  Quarter  or  General  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,  or  for  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  before  whom  any  Person  charged  with  having 
printed  or  published  any  blasphemous,  seditious,  or  malicious  Libel,  shall  be  brought 
for  the  Purpose  of  giving  Bail  upon  such  Charge,  to  make  it  a Part  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Recognizance  to  be  entered  into  by  such  Person  and  his  or  her  Bail,  that  the 
Person  so  charged  shall  be  of  good  Behaviour  during  the  Continuance  of  such  Recog- 
nizance. 

s.  17.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  Fines,  Penalties,  and  Forfeitures  by  this 
Act  imposed,  shall  be  recovered  by  Action  of  Debt,  Bill,  Plaint,  or  Information  in  any 
of  His  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Record  at  Westminster  or  Dublin,  or  the  Courts  of  Great 
Session  in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  or  the  Courts  of  the  Counties  Palatine  of  Chester , 
Lancaster,  and  Durham,  or  in  the  Court  of  Session  or  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland 
(as  the  Case  shall  require),  wherein  no  Essoign,  Privilege,  Protection,  Wager  of  Law, 
or  more  than  One  Imparlance  shall  be  allowed;  or  before  any  Two  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  the  County,  Riding,  Stcwartry,  City,  or  Place  where  the  Offence  shall  he 
committed : Provided  always,  that  no  larger  Amount  in  the  Whoje  than  One  hundred 
Pounds  shall  be  recoverable  or  recovered  before  any  Justices  of  the  Peace,  for  any  such 
Penalties  incurred  in  any  One  Day ; any  thing  in  this  Act,  or  any  other  Acts  of  Par- 
liament contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

s.  18.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Two  or  more 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  all  Cases  in  which  they  are  authorized  to  hear  and  determine 
any  Offence  or  Offences  which  shall  be  committed  against  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act 
or  Acts  of  Parliament  which  are  by  this  Act  required  to  be  construed  therewith  as 
Part  thereof,  upon  Information  exhibited  or  Complaint  made  in  that  Behalf,  within  Three 
Months  after  any  such  Offence  committed,  to  summon  the  Party  accused,  and  also  the 
Witnesses  on  either  Side ; and  upon  the  Appearance,  or  Contempt  of  the  Party  accused 
in  not  appearing,  to  proceed  to  the  Examination  of  the  Witness  or  Witnesses  upon 
Oath  (which  Oath  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  administer),  and  to  give  Judgment 
for  the  Penalty  or  Penalties  incurred ; and  in  case  the  Party  shall  not  immediately  pay 
the  said  Penalty  or  Penalties,  to  commit  the  Offender  to  Prison,  there  to  remain  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  Six  Months,  unless  such  pecuniary  Penalty  or  Penalties  shall 
be  sooner  paid  and  satisfied ; and  if  any  Party  shall  find  himself  or  herself  aggrieved  by 
the  Judgment  of  any  such  Justices,  then  he,  she,  or  they  may,  upon  giving  Security  to 
the  Amount  or  Value  of  the  Penalty  or  Penalties  adjudged,  together  with  such  Costs 
as  may  be  awarded  incase  such  Judgment  shall  be  affirmed,  appeal  to  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  at  the  next  Quarter  or  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  County,  Riding, 
Division,  or  Place  wherein  such  Offence  shall  be  committed,  who  are  hereby  empowered 
to  summon  and  examine  Witnesses  upon  Oath,  and  finally  to  hear  and  determine  the 
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aame ; and  in  ease  the  Judgment  shall  be  affirmed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Justices  to 
order  the  Person  or  Persons  making  such  Appeal,  to  pay  such  Costs  occasioned  by  such 
Appeal,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet : Provided  nevertheless,  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  said  respective  Justices,  where  they  shall  see  Cause,  to  mitigate  or  lessen 
any  such  Penalty  or  Penalties,  in  such  Manner  as  they  in  their  Discretion  shall  think 
fit ; the  reasonable  Costs  and  Charges  of  the  Officers  or  Informers  being  always  allowed 
over  and  above  such  Mitigation;  and  so  as  such  Mitigation  does  not  reduce  the  Penalty 
to  less  than  One  Fourth  Part  thereof,  over  and  above  the  said  Costs  and  Charges. 

s.  19.  44  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  Persolt  shall  be  summoned  as  a Wit- 
ness to  give  Evidence  before  such  Justices  of  the  Peace,  touching  any  such  Offence, 
either  on  the  Part  of  the  Prosecutor  or  of  the  Person  or  Persons  accused,  and  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  appear  at  the  Time  and  Place  to  be  for  that  Purpose  appointed, 
without  a reasonable  Excuse  for  such  his  or  her  Neglect  or  Refusal,  to  be  allowed  of 
by  the  Justices  before  whom  the  Prosecution  shall  be  depending,  or  appearing  shall 
refuse  to  give  Evidence,  then  every  such  Person  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  Offence  any 
Sum  not  exceeding  Twenty  Pounds,  to  be  levied  and  paid  in  such  Manner  and  by  such 
Means  as  is  in  this  Act  directed  as  to  other  Penalties. 

s.  SO.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Justices  before  whom  any  Offender  shall 
be  convicted  as  aforesaid,  shall  cause  the  said  Conviction  to  be  made  out  in  the  Manner 
and  Form  following,  or  in  any  other  Form  of  Words  to  the  like  Effect,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, that  is  to  say, 

4 County  of  1 Be  it  remembered,  That  on  at 

4 | - A.  B.  of  was  duly  convicted  before  us,  of 

4 to  wit.  J His  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  in  pursuance 

* of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Sixtieth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  present  Majesty,  intituled 

* An  Act  [ Title  of  this  Act ] ; for  that  the  said  A.  B,  on  the  Day  of 

4 now  last  past,  did,  [Acre  state  the  Offence , as  the  Case  may  happen  to  be\  contrary  to  the 
4 Form  of  the  Statute  in  that  Case  made  and  provided  j for  which  Offence  we  do  ad- 
4 judge  that  the  said  A.  B.  bath  forfeited  the  Sum  of  ; and  [if  the 

4 Justices  mitigate  the  Penalty ] which  Sum  of  we  do  hereby  mitigate  to 

4 the  Sum  of  « Given  under  our  Hands  and  Seals,  this  Day 

4 of  .» 

s.  21.  44  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  Order  or  Conviction  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act  by  any  Justices  of  the  Peace,  shall  be  removed  by  Certiorari,  Advocation,  or 
Suspension  into  any  Court  whatever ; and  that  no  Writ  of  Certiorari,  Advocation,  or 
Suspension  shall  supersede  Execution  or  other  Proceedings  upon  any  such  Order  or 
Conviction,  but  that  Execution  and  other  Proceedings  shall  be  had  thereupon,  any  such 
Writ  or  Writs  or  Allowance  thereof  notwithstanding. 

s.  22.  44  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Person  or 
Persons  whatsoever  to  oommence,  prosecute,  enter,  or  file,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
commenced,  prosecuted,  entered,  or  filed,  any  Action,  Bill,  Plaint,  or  Information  in 
any  of  His  Majesty’s  Courts,  or  before  any  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  against  any 
Person  or  Persons,  for  the  Recovery  of  any  Fine,  Penalty,  or  Forfeiture  made  or  in- 
curred by  virtue  of  this  Act,  unless  the  same  be  commenced,  prosecuted,  entered,  or 
filed  in  the  Name  of  His  Majesty’s  Attorney  General  in  that  Part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England,  or  in  the  Name  of  His  Majesty’s  Attorney  General  in  Ireland,  or  His  Majesty’s 
Advocate  for  Scotland  (as  the  Case  may  be  respectively),  or  in  the  Name  of  the  Solicitor 
or  some  other  Officer  of  His  Majesty’s  Stamp  Duties  in  that  Part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England,  or  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  respectively  ; and  if  any  Action,  Bill,  Plaint,  or  In- 
formation shall  be  commenced,  prosecuted,  entered,  or  filed  in  the  Name  or  Names  of 
any  other  Person  or  Persons  than  is  or  are  in  that  Behalf  before  mentioned,  the  same 
and  every  Proceeding  thereupon  had,  are  hereby  declared,  and  the  same  shall  be  null 
and  void  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes. 

s.  23.  44  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  better  and  more  effectually  levying 
and  collecting  the  said  Duties,  the  same  shall  be  under  the  Government,  Care,  and 
Management  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Time  being  appointed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively,  to  manage  the  Duties  on  Stamped  Vellum,  Parchment,  and  Paper; 
who,,  or  the  major  Part  of  them,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  are  hereby 
required  and  empowered  to  do  all  other  Things  necessary  to  be  done  for  putting  this 
Act  into  Execution,  with  relation  to  the  said  Duties  hereby  granted,  in  the  like  and  in 
as  full  and  ample  a Manner  as  they  or  the  major  Part  of  them  were  authorised  to  put 
in  Execution  any  Law  or  Laws  concerning  Stamped  Vellum,  Parchment  and  Paper. 

s.  24.  44  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  Duties  shall  be  and  are  hereby  made 
payable  to  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors;  and  the  said  Duties,  and  the  several 
Allowances,  Discounts,  and  Sums  of  Money,  for  or  in  respect  of  the  same,  shall  and 
may  be  respectively  raised,  levied,  collected,  answered,  paid,  recovered,  adjudged,  ac- 
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counted  for,  and  applied  and  appropriated,  mitigated  and  allowed,  in  such  and  the  like 
Manner,  and  in  or  by  any  or  either  of  the  general  or  special  Ways,  Means,  or  Methods, 
by  which  the  Duties  upon  Newspapers,  and  Discounts  and  Allowances  in  respect  thereof, 
under  the  Management  of  the  said  Commissioners  of  stamped  Vellum,  Parchment,  or 
Paper,  are  or  may  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  answered,  paid,  recovered,  adjudged,  miti- 
gated, and  allowed ; and  the  several  Persons,  and  also  all  such  Pamphlets  and  Papers, 
of  what  Nature  or  Kind  soever,  by  this  Act  made  liable  to  the  Payment  of  Duty,  or 
entitled  to  any  Discount  or  Allowance,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  made  subject 
and  liable  to  all  and  every  the  Conditions,  Regulations,  Rules,  and  Restrictions,  to 
which  such  Persons  and  Newspapers  are  generally  or  specially  subject  and  liable  by  any 
Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  in  force  before  the  passing  of  this  Act ; and  all  and  every 
Pain,  Penalty,  Fine  or  Forfeiture  for  any  Offence  whatever  committed  against  or  in 
Breach  of  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  now  in  force  for  securing  the  Duties  under 
the  Management  of  the  said  Commissioners  of  Stamped  Vellum,  Parchment,  and  Paper, 
upon  Newspapers,  or  for  the  Regulation  or  Improvement  of  the  said  Duties,  and  the 
several  Clauses,  Powers,  Provisions,  Directions,  Matters,  and  Things  therein  contained, 
shall  (except  as  the  same  or  any  of  them  are  by  this  Act  altered  or  repealed),  and  are 
hereby  directed  and  declared  to  extend  to,  and  shall  be  respectively  applied,  practised, 
and  put  in  Execution  for  and  in  respect  of  the  several  Duties  charged,  imposed,  and 
allowed,  in  as  full  and  ample  a Manner,  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  whatsoever,  as  if 
all  and  every  the  said  Clauses,  Provisions,  Restrictions,  Directions,  Fines,  Pains,  Penal- 
ties, or  Forfeitures,  Matters  and  Things,  were  particularly  repeated  and  re-enacted  in 
the  Body  of  this  Act. 

s.  25.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Monies  arising  from  the  Duties  hereby 
granted  shall  be  paid  into  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer  at  Westminster  and  Dublin  re- 
spectively, and  shall  be  carried  to  and  made  Part  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

s.  26.  “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
extend  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  Proclamations,  Orders  of  Council,  Forms  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving,  and  Acts  of  State,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  or 
Successors,  or  his  or  their  sufficient  and  authorized  Officer ; or  to  any  printed  Votes  or 
other  Matters  by  Order  of  either  House  of  Parliament ; or  to  Books  commonly  used  in 
the  Schools  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  Books  or  Papers  containing  only  Matters  of 
Devotion,  Piety,  or  Charity ; or  daily  Accounts ; or  Bills  of  Goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported ; or  Warrants  or  Certificates  for  the  Delivery  of  Goods  ; and  the  weekly  Bills  of 
Mortality  ; or  to  Papers  containing  any  Lists  of  Prices  Current,  or  of  the  State  of  the 
Markets,  or  any  Account  of  the  Arrival,  Sailing,  or  other  Circumstances  relating  to 
Merchant  Ships  or  Vessels ; or  of  any  other  Matter  wholly  of  a Commercial  Nature ; 
provided  such  Bills,  Lists,  or  Accounts  do  not  contain  any  other  Matter  than  what 
hath  been  usually  comprised  therein ; or  to  the  Printers  or  Publishers  of  the  foregoing 
Matters,  or  any  or  either  of  them. 

s.  27.  " Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  charge  with  Stamp  Duties  any  Work  re- 
printed and  republished  in  Parts  or  Numbers,  whether  such  Work  shall  be  wholly  re- 
printed or  shall  be  republished  in  an  abridged  Form ; provided  that  the  Work  so 
reprinted  and  republished  shall  have  been  first  printed  and  published  Two  Years  at  the 
least  previous  to  such  Reprinting  and  Republication,  and  provided  the  said  Work  was 
not  first  published  in  Parts  or  Numbers. 

s.  28.  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  re- 
pealed, by  any  Act  to  be  passed  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament.” 

So  much  of  this  act  was  repealed  by  6 & 7 Will.  4.  c.  76.  “ as  sub- 
jects any  Newspaper  or  other  Paper  or  Pamphlet  to  any  Stamp  Duty. 
Scs  Newspapers. 

So  much  also  of  the  acts  38  Geo.  3.  c.  78.,  55  Geo.  3.  c.  80.,  55  Geo.  3. 
c.  185.,  and  56  Geo.  3.  c.  56.  was  repealed  by  6 & 7 Will.  4.  c.  76.  “ as 
subjects  any  Newspaper  or  other  Paper  or  Pamphlet  to  any  Stamp 
Duty.” — See  Neu'spaper  Postage,  . 

PULL.  See  Easy  Pull  ; also  Hard  Pull.  — M.  The  act  of  print- 
ing an  impression  at  the  press  is  called  pulling. 

PULL  A PROOF.  To  print  an  impression  of  a job,  or  a sheet  of 
a work,  either  to  read  as  a first  proof,  to  send  out  to  the  author,  &<l,  or 
to  read  for  press.  For  the  first  purpose  it  is  called  a First  Proof  or  Foul 
Proof ; for  the  others  it  is  termed  a Clean  Proof.  See  Proof. 
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t>TTxrr,TTT  A TTON  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  unacquainted 

PUNCTUAll  x.  With  them  it  was  for  the  most  part  only 

with  grammatical  punctuation.  With  end  0f  a sentence 

oratorical,  since  it  referred,  ex°eP  ‘n?  e?ocuti0n  and  pronunciation  of 
and  at  some  pauses,  almost  only  ^‘^^^““Ltuation  occurs 
the  words.  The  first  very  imperfect  beg  nmng  of  our r pun  8troke, 

in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  when  a period  ot  three  points^ 
were  made  use  of,  yet  without  l grekter  compass 

22  ? £?»  ’SSrS^j^ffSTJi'S 

“SS.’diiVbXS  .h.  Of  punctuation  collective!  jr 

generally  into  use  as  at  present.  , ..  h . become  possible  to 

Through  the  introduction  of  these  marks  it  has  oecom  p 

read  a book  with  facility,  and  to  recite  a _P°®  . marks  are  far  from 

But  still  we  feel  too  often,  that  our  g ^ are  gonietimes 

sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  declama L0"’  0 gra|imatical  points  are  ap- 
obliged  to  make  oratorical  Pau3®3 ,W  thf  naufe  for  one  and  the  same 

sesm? rr 

scurfa...  staffs; 

SSfSS  * 

after  waren,  because  this  last  is  so  close! y eo  HeillsiuSt 

immediately  following,  that  the  voice  glides  over  it  rap.uiy. 

German  Grammar.  . fS  ■ 1 «nnallv  to  the  master 

The  knowledge  of  punctuation  being  essential  ^ article 

nrinter,  the  reader,  and  the  compositor,  I ha  „ hiffh 

from  Murray's  English  Grammar,  as  being  perspicuous,  and  of  high 

a“  d!*  Punctuation  is  the  art  of  dividing  a written  composition  inWsen- 
tences,  or  parte  of  sentences,  by  points  or  stops,  f°r  ^ P P 
marking  the  different  pauses  which  the  sense,  and  an  accura  p 

°'a«  The  Comma  represents  the  shortest  pause ; the  S®fm^“’°6“’macoioU ; 
double  that  of  the  comma ; the  Colon,  double  that  of 
and  the  Period,  double  that  of  the  colon.  , • 

<<  The  precise  quantity  or  duration  of  each  pause  cannot  j 

for  it  varies  with  the  time  of  the  whole.  The  same  compos.tion  may  be 
rehearsed  in  a quicker  or  a slower  time ; but  the  proportion  between 
nanses  should  be  ever  invariable.  ..  . tup 

« In  order  more  clearly  to  determine  the  proper  applica 
points,  we  must  distinguish  between  an  imperfect  phrase , «.  P 
tencc , and  a compound  sentence . 
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ct  An  imperfect  phrase  contains  no  assertion,  or  does  not  amount  to  a 
proposition  or  sentence  : as,  « Therefore ; in  haste ; studious  of  praise.’ 

“ A simple  sentence  has  but  one  subject,  and  one  finite  verb,  ex- 
pressed or  implied:  as  ‘Temperance  preserves  health/ 

• I!  A compound  sentence  has  more  than  one  subject,  or  one  finite  verb, 
either  expressed  or  understood ; or  it  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  sen- 
tences connected  together : as,  ‘ Good  nature  mends  and  beautifies  all 
objects;’  ‘ Virtue  refines  the  affections,  but  vice  debases  them.’ 

“ In  a sentence,  the  subject  and  the  verb,  or  either  of  them,  may  be 
accompanied  with  several  adjuncts:  as,  the  object,  the  end,  the  circum- 
stance of  time,  place,  manner,  and  the  like : and  the  subject  or  verb  may 
be  either  immediately  connected  with  them,  or  mediately ; that  is,  by 
being  connected  with  something  which  is  connected  with  some  other, 
and  so  on : as,  ‘ The  mind,  unoccupied  with  useful  knowledge,  becomes 
a magazine  of  trifles  and  follies.’ 

“ As  sentences  themselves  are  divided  into  simple  and  compound,  so 
the  members  of  sentences  may  be  divided  likewise  into  simple  and  com- 
pound members : for  whole  sentences,  whether  simple  or  compounded, 
may  become  members  of  other  sentences,  by  means  of  some  additional 
connexion;  as  in  the  following  example:  ‘The  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master’s  crib ; but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  do 
not  consider.’  This  sentence  consists  of  two  compounded  members,  each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  two  simple  members,  which  are  properly 
called  clauses. 

“ Of  the  Comma . 

“ The  comma  usually  separates  those  parts  of  a sentence,  which, 
though  very  closely  connected  in  sense  and  construction,  require  a pause 
between  them. 

“ Rule  I.  With  respect  to  a simple  sentence,  the  several  words  of 
which  it  consists  have  so  near  a relation  to  each  other,  that,  in  general, 
no  points  are  requisite,  except  a full  stop  at  the  end  of  it:  as,  ‘ The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.’  ‘ Every  part  of  matter  swarms 
with  living  creatures.’ 

“ A simple  sentence,  however,  when  it  is  a long  one,  and  the  nomina- 
tive case  is  accompanied  with  inseparable  adjuncts,  may  admit  of  a pause 
immediately  before  the  verb : as,  * The  good  taste  of  the  present  age,  has 
not  allowed  us  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  English  language:’  ‘To 
be  totally  indifferent  to  praise  or  censure,  is  a real  defect  in  character.* 

“ Rule  II.  When  the  connexion  of  the  different  parts  of  a simple 
sentence  is  interrupted  by  an  imperfect  phrase,  a comma  is  usually  intro- 
duced before  the  beginning,  and  at  the  end  of  this  phrase : as,  ‘ I remem- 
ber, with  gratitude , his  goodness  to  me  : * ‘His  work  is,  in  many  respects , 
very  imperfect.  It  is,  therefore , not  much  approved.’  But  when  these 
interruptions  are  slight  and  unimportant,  the  comma  is  better  omitted ; 
as,  ‘ Flattery  is  certainly  pernicious;’  ‘ There  is  surely  a pleasure  in 
beneficence/ 

“ In  the  generality  of  compound  sentences,  there  is  frequent  occasion 
for  commas ; as  will  appear  from  the  following  view  of  the  different  occa- 
sions to  which  they  are  adapted. 

“ Rule  III,  When  two  or  more  nouns  occur  in  the  same  construction, 
they  are  parted  by  a comma:  as,  ‘ Reason,  virtue,  answer  one  great  aim:* 

‘ The  husband,  wife,  and  children,  suffered  extremely*:’  ‘ They  took 
away  their  furniture,  clothes,  and  stock  in  trade:’  ‘He  is  alternately 
supported  by  his  father,  his  uncle,  and  his  elder  brother.’ 

* “ As  a considerable  pause  in  pronunciation , is  necessary  between  the 
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last  noun  and  the  verb , a comma  should  be  inserted  to  denote  it.  But,  as 
no  pause  is  allowable  between  the  last  adjective  and  the  noun,  under  Rule 
IV.,  the  comma  is  there  properly  omitted.  See  Walker’s  Elements  of 
Elocution. 

44  From  this  rule  there  is  mostly  an  exception,  with  regard  to  two 
nouns  closely  connected  by  a conjunction : as,  4 Virtue  and  vice  form  a 
strong  contrast  to  each  other : ’ 4 Libertines  call  religion  bigotry  or 
superstition;*  4 There  is  a natural  difference  between  merit  and  demerit, 
virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly.*  But  if  the  parts  connected  are  not 
short,  a comma  may  be  inserted,  though  the  conjunction  is  expressed : 
as,  4 Romances  may  be  said  to  be  miserable  rhapsodies,  or  dangerous 
incentives  to  evil;*  ‘Intemperance  destroys  the  strength  of  our  bodies, 
and  the  vigour  of  our  minds.’ 

“ Rule  IV.  Two  or  more  adjectives  belonging  to  the  same  substan- 
tive are  likewise  separated  by  commas : as,  ‘ Plain,  honest  truth,  wants 
no  artificial  covering  ;*  ‘ David  was  a brave,  wise,  and  pious  man  ;*  ‘ A 
woman,  gentle,  sensible,  well-educated,  and  religious;’  * The  most  inno- 
cent pleasures  are  the  sweetest,  the  most  rational,  the  most  affecting,  and 
the  most  lasting.’ 

“ But  two  adjectives,  immediately  -connected  by  a conjunction,  are  not 
separated  by  a comma:  as,  ‘ True  worth  is  modest  and  retired;’  4 Truth 
is  fair  and  artless,  simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and  consistent.’  ‘ We 
must  be  wise  or  foolish ; there  is  no  medium.’ 

“ Rule  V.  Two  or  more  verbs,  having  the  same  nominative  case,  and 
immediately  following  one  another,  are  also  separated  by  commas : as, 
4 Virtue  supports  in  adversity,  moderates  in  prosperity  :* 4 In  a letter,  we 
may  advise,  exhort,  comfort,  request,  and  discuss.’ 

“ Two  verbs  immediately  connected  by  a conjunction,  are  an  exception 
to  the  above  rule : as,  4 The  study  of  natural  history  expands  and  elevates 
the  mind;’  4 Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  labour  or  sleep,  we  should  be 
moderate.’ 

44.Two  or  more  participles  are  subject  to  a similar  rule,  and  exception : 
as,  4 A man,  fearing,  serving,  and  loving  his  Creator  ;*  4 He  was  happy 
in  being  lovcfd,  esteemed,  and  respected ; * 4 By  being  admired  and  flat- 
tered, we  are  often  corrupted.’ 

44  Rule  VI.  Two  or  more  adverbs  immediately  succeeding  one  another, 
must  be  separated  by  commas : as, 4 We  are  fearfully,  wonderfully  framed;’ 
4 Success  generally  depends  on  acting  prudently,  steadily,  and  vigorously, 
in  what  we  undertake.’ 

44  But  when  two  adverbs  are  joined  by  a conjunction,  they  are  not 
parted  by  the  comma:  as,  4 Some  men  sin  deliberately  and  presump- 
tuously;’ 4 There  is  no  middle  state;  we  must  live  virtuously  or 
vitiously.* 

44  Rule  VII.  When  participles  are  followed  by  something  that  depends 
on  them,  they  are  generally  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a 
comma:  as,  ‘The  king,  approving  the  plan , put  it  in  execution;’  ‘His 
talents,  formed  for  great  enterprises,  could  not  fail  of  rendering  him 
conspicuous;’  4 All  mankind  compose  one  family,  assembled  under  the 
eye  of  one  common  Father.’ 

44  Rule  VIII.  When  a conjunction  is  divided  by  a phrase  or  sentence 
from  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs,  such  intervening  phrase  has  usually  a 
comma  at  each  extremity : as,  • They  set  out  early,  and,  before  the  close 
of  the  day,  arrived  at  the  destined  place.' 

44  Rule  IX.  Expressions  in  a direct  address,  are  separated  from  the 
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OF  EXTRANEOUS  CHARACTERS. 


One  stroke,  thus  \ , or  two,  thus  Tl,  serve  to  divide  hemistichs 
and  disticlis. 

A sort  of  sigma,  in  this  shape,  *9  is  frequently  used  as  an 
apostrophe,  to  show  that  a vowel  has  been  dropped  by  rule. 

A character  like  a crescent,  with  a dot  between  its  horns, 
thus,  °,  is  occasionally  put  over  a consonant,  which  by  the  rules 
of  orthography  has  been  substituted  for  a nasal. 

In  the  Vsda  other  diacritical  marks  are  used,  which  do  not 
occur  in  common  books.  A small  perpendicular  line  over  a 

vowel,  thus  denotes  that  it  is  to  be  pronounced  high ; a pa- 
rallel line  drawn  under  a vowel,  thus  denotes  that  it  should 


be  pronounced  low ; and  a curved  line  over  a vowel,  thus 
indicates  that  it  must  be  pronounced  in  a manner  to  partake  of  both 
the  former.  The  intention  of  these  three  marks  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  what  was  originally  designed  by  the  acute,  the  grave,  and 
the  circumflex  accents.  A figure  of  three  is  sometimes  put  after  a 

vowel,  thus  ^ , or  three  lines  over  it,  thus  3T  , to  show  that 
it  is  to  be  held  longer  than  usual,  as  in  calling,  or  crying. 

Two  dots,  thus  l,  called  visarga  are  used  to  denote 

a final  . They  are  occasionally  represented  in  this  manner  [$}]. 


A single  dot  over  a letter,  thus  is  called  anuswarah 
and  denotes  a final  nasal. 

The  numerical  figures  are, 

123450789  0. 

In  the  V idas,  the  character  for  * anuswara,  before  ^T,  ^ , 


and  isin  this  form,  v ; so  for  l is  written  WT:. 


A Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  a Language , by  Charles  Wilkins , LL.D. 
F.R.S . 4 to.  1808. 


Sanskrit  in  the  British  Founderies. 

English . Caslon ; cut  for  Dr.  Wilkins,  Oriental  Librarian  to  the 
East  India  Company. 
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SAW.  A small  thin  saw,  with  a back  to  strengthen  it,  to  cut  fur- 
niture with.  I would  have  the  blade  much  narrower  than  it  generally 
is,  so  broad  only  as  to  cut  fairly  through  the  furniture,  before  the  back 
stops  it  from  cutting  deeper  by  resting  on  the  saw  block ; it  would  then 
prevent  the  saw  block  from  being  cut  so  much  as  it  generally  is  in  a care- 
less manner,  sometimes  even  through  at  the  front,  till  the  saw  comes  in 
contact  with  the  stone,  and  is  spoiled. 

SAW  BLOCK.  A piece  of  wood  on  which  to  cut  furniture  to 
certain  lengths ; it  is  similar  to  a carpenter  s mitre  block,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a cut  at  right  angles.  The  customary  place  for  using  it  is  on 
the  fore  edge  of  the  imposing  stone. 


SAXON,  or  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  contains 
twenty-three  letters ; Q not  being  originally  a Saxon  letter. 


Form. 

Sound. 

Form. 

Sound. 

A A 

a 

a as  in  bar 

N 

n 

n 

B 

b 

b 

0 

0 

0 

E C 

c 

c as  in  choice 

P 

P 

P 

D 

b 

d 

R 

P 

r 

6 E 

e 

e as  in  feint 

8 S 

r 

s 

F 

F 

f 

T 

e 

t 

E G 

5 

g as  in  gem 

D p 

«i> 

th 

P H 

h 

h 

U 

u 

u 

I 

1 

i 

V 

P 

w 

K 

k 

k 

X 

X 

X 

L 

1 

l 

Y 

y 

y 

CO  M 

m 

m 

Z 

z 

z 

For  anb  the  Saxons  used  these  abbreviations,  and  2 * f°r  an(* 
J>aet  they  wrote  f ; and  for  oi5$e  or,  and  the  termination  lice  ly,  they 
wrote  t ; as  X or  ; and  potSt  for  poblice  truly . 

[ \Note.]  We  also  find  ut  for  or;  Pittm.  for  Pillelm,  William ; and 
paet,  for  paelenb,  Jesus  ; X stands  for  leopeptan,  phra-rot,  amicissimi,  most 
friendly  or  beloved;  apt,  ap,  or  ap°,  for  apoptole,  an  apostle;  aplap,  apostles; 
pieptm,  Jerusalem  ; pcil,  a shilling , money . * 

When  an  m was  omitted,  they  made  a short  stroke  over  the  preceding 
letter ; as  ]>a  for  J?am. 

[Note.']  There  are  many  other  abbreviations  and  connectives ; such 
as  8cj:c  ffiptep,  after;  allm  allmihtij,  almighty;  am,  amen;  ancen,  an- 
cennebe,  only  begotten ; b,  b,  biyc,  bipcop,  a bishop ; bpo$>  bpod,  bpo- 
pepn,  brethren;  cape,  capcepne,  a prison;  eft,  Cpipt,  xpep,  Cpipcep, 
Christ,  Christ's;  cp,  epaeft,  saith ; X for  baej,  a day;  bb,  bd,  David; 
bplh,  bpihe,  Lord;  bnp  bpihcnep,  Lords;  p pop,  for,  on  account  of; 
jeape,  a year;  Hip,  Ilic,  Jems  ; p.  CO.  pemce  GQapie,  St.  Mary ; p.  p.  St. 
Deter;  pur,  pucoblice,  certainly,  &c.  Sec  Thwaites,  p.  1. 
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In  studying  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  re- 
mark, that  the  inevitable  changes  introduced  by  the  lapse  of  time  through 
successive  ages ; the  existence  of  the  three  great  dialects,  and  their  fre- 
quent intermixture ; the  variety  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  and  their  little 
acquaintance  with  each  other ; but,  above  all,  their  total  disregard  of  any 
settled  rules  of  orthography ; have  occasioned  many  irregularities  in  the 
language,  and  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  learner,  which  at  first 
sight  appear  truly  formidable  ; but,  on  closer  inspection,  these  difficulties 
present  no  insuperable  obstacle. 

The  principal  difficulty  consists  in  this : The  Anglo-Saxon  writers  often 
confounded  some  letters,  and  used  them  indifferently  for  each  other. 
This  is  the  case  to  a most  surprising  extent  with  the  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs ; so  that  the  consonants,  though  often  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
form  the  only  part  of  the  language  which  possesses  any  thing  like  a fixed 
and  permanent  character. 

Remarks  on  the  Change  of  the  Consonants  required  for  derivation  and 
declension . 


B. 

B,  F,  or  U,  are  often  interchanged ; as 

Bebep,  bepop,  a heaver . Ipij,  iuej  ivy.  Obep,  opep,  ouep,  over. 
Ebolpan,  epolpan  to  blaspheme . Foe,  uoc  a foot. 

C. 

C often  interchanges  with  G,  K and  Q ; as 

Doncep,  Jrnnjep  thoughts . EyS,  kyfl  kindred.  Eynmj,  kyninj  a king. 
Acep,  Akep  a field.  Epen,  quen,  a queen , wife , fyc. 

C and  CC  are  also  often  changed  into  H,  or  Hh,  before  p or  $,  and 
especially  before  e ; as  Scpehton  they  streived , for  pcpeccon,  from  ptpeccan. 
Ahpian  for  acpian  or  axian  to  ask.  pehb  for  pectS  seeks,  from  pecan  to 
seek. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  C changes  into  j,  h,  hp  and  k ; and  ch  changes  into  h. 


D. 

D and  T are  often  used  indiscriminately  for  each  other,  and  D is 
changed  into  b,  especially  in  verbs ; as  peoban  to  boil  or  seeth ; poben 
boiled,  ic  cpseb  I said;  }>u  epeebe  thou  saids t.  he  pypfi  he  is  or  becomes  t 
]>u  pupbe  thou  becomest. 

F. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  F changes  into  b and  p. 


G. 


G is  often  changed  into  h and  p ; as 

pepecoha  for  hepetoja  a leader;  Dahum  for  bajum  with  days; 
Geppijan  to  be  silent;  jepupobe  he  was  silent  or  dumb ; poph  for  popje 
sorrow. 

G interchanges  with  I and  Y,  when  I has  a sort  of  a consonant  sound ; 
as  jeo,  leo  or  iu  yore , formerly  ; jeojutS,  leojub  youth  ; jeoc,  10c  or  iuc 
yoke. 

G is  often  suppressed  before  n,  or  jn  lengthened  into  jen ; as  pypijne, 
]>ypine  from  J>ypp  or  jiip  this,  and  aenijne,  aertine,  from  ®nij  any.  G is 
often  added  to  words  that  end  with  1,  as  hij  for  hi  they  ; and  on  the  con- 
trary G is  often  omitted  in  those  words  which  end  in  ij;  as  bpi  for  bpij 


or  bpyj,  dry. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  G is  sometimes  dropped,  or  changed  into  C,  H,  or  K ; 


and  GS  into  X. 
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p is  sometimes  changed  into  5 ; as  ‘K  for  pah  fa  greu,  or  throve,  from 

*Tn  Ksax.  P is  sometimes  added  to  words  and  sometimes  dropped; 
or  U is  changed  into  c,  * ch,  or  ks  «d  Pu  mto  p. 

The  Saxons  origiDally  expressed  the  ^"^“^^noTwh'rn  it  wi  to 

As  C also  stood  for  a soft  sound,  this  difficulty,  the  Danes 

and  Norman^Tntroducrdt^letter^to6  denote  the  hard  sound  of  C. 

L and  N are 

the  end  of  monosyllabl< ea,  1 b ? ^ pell  0r  pel  well i ealle  or  al 

he  ry,6>  IsM> 

th°ln  Dan.  Sax.  L is  sometimes  put  for  R. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  two  lettem  are  sometimes  interchangeable  ; and  N 
is  occasionally  dropped. 

sary  to  distinguish  these  letters. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  P changes  occasionally  into  B and  U. 

o, sr  - MSS-‘ 

R 

R in  Dan.  Sax.  is  occasionally  added  to  words,  and  is  sometimes 
changed  into  L.  ^ 

S and  Z are  merely  variations  of  the  same  original  letter.  The  Z is 
°" In  Dam  Sax.  Ss,  D,  or  X are  sometimes  substituted  for  S. 

T. 

T in  Dan.  Sax.  occasionally  changes  in  D and  D. 

W. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  W changes  into  F and  Ui ; We  into  oe  u,  „e ; Wi,  mto 
u,  uu ; Wa,  into  uiae,  pae;  Wr,  into  war;  and  Wu,  into  u. 

X. 

X is  sometimes  supplied  by  cr  ; as  neopcpen  for  neopxen  quiet. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  X interchanges  with  S. 

Z. 

Z is  only  the  S hard.  See  S. 

Remarks  on  the  Vowels  and  Diphthongs . 

If  the  consonants, -those  natural  sinews  of  words  and 
suffer  such  changes,  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  those  . . 

"riding  symbols':  the  vowels,  would  be  exposed  to  Mill  greater  confu  ion  , 
l confusion  almost  sufficient  to  induce  one  to  imagine  that  the)  are 
no  weight  or  authority,  in  Anglo-Saxon  orthography. 
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A. 

A kind  of  Italic  a is  much  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  Where  we  now 
use  A or  E,  the  diphthongs  JE,  (E,  and  Ea  continually  occur  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  ; but  CE  more  frequently  in  Dan.  Sax. 

The  vowel  A and  its  diphthongs  thus  interchange. 

A and  O.  See  under  O. 

A and  AE : as  ac,  sec  an  oak  ; acep,  aecep  a field ; habban  to  have , ic 
haebbe  I have ; pcan  a stone  ; ptaenen  stony ; lap  doctrine ; lcepan  to 
teach  ; an  one  ; sen  13  any  one . 

JE  and  E A : as  ae,  ea  water  / see,  eac  eternal \ 

JE  and  CE : as  aejhpep,  cejhpep  every  where ; aejhpilc,  cejhpilc  every 
one. 

AE  and  Y : as  aelc,  ylc  each  one . 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  occur  indifferently  s— A,  ae,  e,  ea,  o,  eo;  AS,  e,  le, 
oe,  o,  ea,  ue. 

E. 

E interchanges  with  */£.  It  is  often  added  to  the  end  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words  where  it  does  not  naturally  belong,  and  it  is  as  often  rejected  where 
it  does. 

Eo  is  changed  into  y and  e,  and  ea  into  e,  but  more  usually  into  y. 

6a<5e,  eSe  easily  ; and  ceajxep,  ceptep  a castle. 

Seolp,  pelp,  j-ylp  self;  pollan,  pellan  to  give , sell,  &c. 

Neah  near ; nehpc  nearest;  ealb  old ; pe  ylbpa  the  elder;  pealban  to 
rule , he  pelc  or  pylc  he  rules ; leap  loose,  H’pan  to  loose ; jeleapa  belief 
jelypan  to  believe. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  occur  indifferently: — E,  a,  eo,  ce,  o,  u,  ae,  ea,  y? 
ea,  eo,  1,  y ; eau,  eop ; ee,  e ; ei,  ce,  1 ; eo,  a,  e,  1,  ip,  u ; eu,  yp. 

I. 

I is  interchanged  with  e and  y ; as 

Ijlanb,  ejlanb,  yjlanb  an  island;  epel,  ypel  evil;  ipplinj,  eapflinj, 
ypplinj  a farmer ; pen  rain,  pman  to  rain;  bepnan  to  bum , bypnan  to 
set  on  fire  ; epepan  to  say,  pu  cpypt,  cpipt,  thou  sayest. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  occur  indifferently  : I,  1a,  10,  eo,  y ; ice,  le,  ce  j 
rnh,  eop. 

O.  > 

O is  changed  into  11,  e and  y,  and  eo  into  y;  but  sometimes  into  a, 
especially  before  n in  a short  or  terminating  syllable. 

Obe  and  ob,  into  abe  and  ab ; bom  judgment , beman  to  judge ; 
ppopep  comfort,  ppeppian  to  comfort;  pot  a foot,  pec  feet ; boc  a book , 
bee  books;  ptopm  a storm , peypman  to  storm;  jolb  gold,  jylben 
golden ; popb  a word,  anbpypban  to  answer ; peopc  a work,  pyjicean  to 
work;  heopb  or  hypbe  a herd;  ioc,  me  a yoke;  lepan,  lopan  to  show ; 
man  and  mon  a man  ; lanj  and  lonj  long  ; panb  and  ponb  sand. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  occur : — O,  a,  e,  1,  u ; ce,  ae,  e,  o,  ue,  pe ; oea,  eo ; 
ope,  uu. 

U. 

U is  sometimes  converted  into  y : as  rcImh  clothing,  pepyban  to 
clothe  ; cup  known,  cypan  to  make  known. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  are  used  indiscriminately: — U,  b,  p,  o,  op,  pe,  pi, 
pu ; ue,  ae,  ce,  pe ; ui,  p ; uu,  ope. 

Y. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Y is  the  Greek  T (upsilon),  or,  as  the  French  call 
it,  y Greque.  The  y was  not  dotted  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
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Y is  sometimes  changed  into  u. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  occur : — Y into  e,  ea,  1 ; and  Yp  into  eu. 

Further  Remarks  on  the  Letters . 

The  preceding  observations  on  the  consonants  and  vowels  will  render 
the  following  peculiarities  less  surprising,  and  may  perhaps  explain  their 
causes. 

The  final  letters  of  words  are  often  omitted : as  pomb,  pom ; paej  or 
pej,  pe. 

A vowel  near,  or  at  the  end  of  a word,  is  often  absorbed  by  the  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  consonant,  especially  if  that  consonant  be  a semi- 
vowel ; but  either  that  or  the  nearest  vowel  is  still  understood : as  Luppc 
for  lupapc  lowest ; Iupt$  for  lupaft  loveth  ; and  other  verbs  in  the  2d  and 
3d  persons.  Gepjnxi  for  jeppixle  changes;  pupl  f°r  Pffel  sulphur; 
ppaepl  for  ppsepel  sulphur  ; blopm  for  blopma  a blossom ; bopm  for  bopum 
bosom  ; bocl  for  bocle  a village , houset  &c. ; bpibl  for  bpibel  a bridle . 

Contractions  of  words  are  common : as  N’ypte  for  ne  pipe  knew  not ; 
n'ffipbe  for  ne  hseped  had  not;  ypn’b  for  ypneb  runneth . 

In  Dan.  Sax.,  on  the  other  hand,  monosyllables  are  sometimes  changed 
into  longer  words : as  ppab  anger , wrath , lengthened  into  papab.  Other 
words  contract  two  syllables  into  one;  as  cyninj  into  kynj  a king . 

The  different  letters  suffer  a very  frequent  change  of  position : as 
tintepje,  tinepeje  pain  ; pipba,  ppibba  third. 

A very  great  variety  exists  in  writing  the  same  word  by  different 
Anglo-Saxon  authors,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  examples : 
jeojepe,  jeojob,  jeojuft,  jejope,  lojob,  iuju5  youth  ; maenejeo  many , a 
multitude , is  written  maenejo,  maenijeo,  maenigo,  maeniju,  maeino,  msemu, 
maenyjeo,  manejeo,  maneju,  mam^e,  manijo,  niamju,  menejeo,  menejo, 
meneju,  memjeo,  menijo,  meniju,  memo,  meniu. 

Adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree  end  indifferently  in  ap,  aeji,  ep, 
ip,  op,  up,  or  yp ; and  the  superlative  in  ape,  aepc,  epc,  lpt,  opt,  upc,  or 

yrc. 

Active  participles  end  in  anb,  anbe,  aenb,  aenbe,  enb,  mb,  onb,  unb  or 
ynb ; and  passive  participles  in  ab,  aeb,  eb,  lb,  ob,  ub,  or  yb. 

So  also,  pe  bielp,  dealp,  help  or  balp  he  dug ; and  laeppenbe,  laeppijenbe, 
laepjenbe  or  laepienbe  feeding ; ic  puppe,  ic  peoppe,  ic  pyppe,  or  ic  peppe 
I cast  away  ; man,  mon  a man  ; he  mae^e  or  mu^e  he  may ; he  pij,  pi, 
pe,  re,  pio,  or  peo  he  is ; pinbon,  penbon,  pienbon,  pine,  pienc,  pind,  pin, 
pien,  peon,  are. 

Some  short  words  assume  very  different  meanings : as  bij,  bije,  byje, 
bej,  beaj,  beah  and  beh,  which,  according  to  their  connexion,  signify  in- 
differently, a turning , a crow?i , a gem , a bosom , buy,  he  turned , he  sub- 
mitted, &c.  from  bujan,  to  turn , bow , £?c.  — The  Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar . By  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  M.A.  F.A.S.,  8 vo.  1823. 

“ The  Saxon  capitals  which  vary  from  those  now  used  are  C,  E,  G,  H, 
M,  and  W.  The  small  letters  are  d,  f,  g,  r,  s,  t,  and  w,  which  are  all 
Roman,  except  the  p.  p.  and  some  notes  of  abbreviations  used  by  the 
Saxons,  as  D 6,  p th,  f that>  &c.  Many  other  abbreviations  were  used  by 
the  Saxons.  These  notes  of  abbreviation  are  not  the  original  members 
of  an  alphabet ; they  were  the  result  of  later  reflection,  and  were  intro- 
duced for  dispatch. 

“ By  an  attentive  observation  of  the  different  specimens  of  writing  in 
England,  we  perceive  the  several  gradations  of  change,  by  which  one 
form  of  a Roman  character  has  imperceptibly  changed  into  another. 
The  Saxon  p,  says  Mr.  W hitaker,  seems  to  have  been  only  the  Roman  V 
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at  first,  and  to  have  been  lengthened  into  the  Saxon  character,  and  en- 
larged into  the  present  Roman  W,  by  bringing  the  principal  stroke 
somewhat  lower,  and  closing  the  top  in  the  one,  and  by  redoubling  the 
whole  in  the  other.  The  W is  unknown,  both  to  the  Latin  and  its 
daughter  languages,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Italian  : it  is  com- 
posed of  two  characters,  namely  of  the  V or  U doubled. 

“ The  writing  which  prevailed  in  England  from  the  coming  of  St. 
Augustin,  in  596,  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  generally 
termed  Saxon,  and  may  be  divided  into  five  kinds,  namely,  the  Roman 
Saxon,  the  set  Saxon,  the  running  hand  Saxon,  the  mixed  Saxon, 
and  the  elegant  Saxon.” — Astle . 

Elegant  Saxon. — This  writing  was  adopted  in  England  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  was  continued  till  the  Norman  conquest;  but  was  not 
entirely  disused  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

All  subsequent  Saxon  writers  endeavour  to  keep  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  form  of  the  letters  in  a book  of  Saxon  Homilies  in  the  Lambeth 
Library  (No.  439),  written  in  the  tenth  century.  There  is  a beautiful 
specimen  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Rev.  E.  Thwaites,  M.  A.  to  be  found  in 
the  Harleian  MSS.,  at  the  British  Museum  (No.  1866).  It  is  described 
in  Nichols’s  Lit . Anec.f  vol.  iv.  p.  140,  as  “ one  of  the  most  lovely  spe- 
cimens of  modern  Saxon  writing  that  can  be  imagined.”  — Bosworth , 

p.  20. 

About  the  year  1567,  John  Daye,  who  was  patronized  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  cut  the  first  Saxon  types  which  were  used  in  England.  In  this 
year  Asserius  Menevensis  was  published  by  the  direction  of  the  arch- 
bishop in  these  characters  ; and  in  the  same  year  Archbishop  iElfric’s 
Paschal  Homily ; and,  in  1571,  the  Saxon  Gospels.  Daye’s  Saxon 
types  far  excel  in  neatness  and  beauty  any  which  have  been  since  made, 
not  excepting  the  neat  types  cast  for  F.  Junius  at  Dort,  which  were 
given  by  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  Astle,  p.  224. — Bosworth . 

“ The  Saxon  types  which  were  used  in  printing  St.  Gregorys  Homily, 
having  been  burnt  in  the  fire  which  consumed  Mr.  Bowyer’s  house  and 
all  his  printing  materials  [Jan.  30.  1712-13],  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker 
was  so  munificently  indulgent,  as  to  be  at  the  expence  of  cutting  a new 
Saxon  type  for  Mrs.  Elstob's  Saxon  Grammar,  from  fac  similes  by  Mrs. 
Elstob;  the  punches  and  matrices  of  which  Mr.  Bowyers  son  presented, 
by  the  hands  of  Edward  Rowe-Mores}  esq  ; to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
See  the  Archeeologia  Antiq.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  xxvii.”  — Gent.  Mag .,  Oct. 
1778,  p.  455.  Note. 
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Saxon  in  British  Founderies . 

Double  Pica.  — Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley. 

Great  Primer — Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley. 

English . — Caslon.  Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley.  Oxford. 

Wilson. 

Pica . — Caslon.  Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley.  V.  and  J.  Figgins. 
Oxford.  Wilson. 

Small  Pica.  — Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley.  V.  and  J.  Figgins. 
Oxford.  Wilson. 

Long  Primer.  — Caslon.  Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley.  V.  and 
J.  Figgins.  Wilson. 

Brevier , — Caslon.  Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley.  V.  and  J. 
Figgins.  Wilson. 

SCALE  OF  PRICES.  The  following  scale  of  prices  is  copied  liter- 
ally from  the  official  scale  published  by  the  master  printers  in  1810. 
The  alteration  in  the  scale  in  1816,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  alterations 
and  explanations  have  been  also  accurately  copied  from  the  official  noti- 
fications issued  to  the  trade  by  the  committee  of  master  printers. 

“ &caU  of  }3ricetf  (or  Compositors  OTorfc, 

“ Agreed  upon  at  a General  Meeting  of  Master  Printers , at  Stationers 

Hally  April  16,  1810;  commencing  on  all  Volumes  or  Periodical 

Numbers  begun  after  the  30 th  Instant . 

“ Art.  1.  All  works  in  the  English  language,  common  matter,  with 
space  lines , including  English  and  Brevier,  to  be  cast  up  at  5fd.  per 
1000;  if  in  Minion  6d.  per  1000;  in  Nonpareil  6jd.  Without  space 
lines , including  English  and  Brevier,  6d.  per  1000;  in  Minion  6±d.  in 
Nonpareil  7d. ; in  Pearl,  with  or  without  space  lines , 8d.;  Heads  and 
Directions,  or  Signature  lines,  included.  A thick  space  to  be  considered 
an  en  in  the  width,  and  an  en  to  be  reckoned  an  em  in  the  length  of 
the  page  : and  where  the  number  of  letters  amounts  to  500 — 1000  to  be 
charged ; if  under  500,  not  to  be  reckoned  : and,  if  the  calculation  at 
per  1000  shall  not  amount  to  an  odd  threepence,  the  odd  pence  to  be 
suppressed  in  the  price  of  the  work  ; but  where  it  amounts  to  or  exceeds 
threepence,  there  shall  be  sixpence  charged.  Em  and  en  quadrats,  or 
whatever  is  used  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  lines,  to  be  reckoned  as 
an  em  in  the  width.” 

“ 2.  Works  printed  in  Great  Primer  to  be  cast  up  as  English;  and 
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all  works  in  larger  type  than  Great  Primer,  as  half  English  and  half 
Great  Primer. 

“ S.  All  works  in  foreign  languages,  though  common  type,  with  space 
lines , including  English  and  Brevier,  to  be  cast  up  at  6£d.  per  1000; 
if  in  Minion  6|d.;  Nonpareil  74d.  Without  space  lines,  including 
English  and  Brevier,  OJd. ; Minion  7 d.\  Nonpareil  7{d.;  and  Pearl, 
with  or  without  space  lines,  8fd. 

“ 4.  English  Dictionaries  of  every  size,  with  space  lines , including 
English  and  Brevier,  to  be  paid  6£d. : without  space  lines , 6^d.  (In 
this  article  are  not  included  Gazetteers,  Geographical  Dictionaries,  Dic- 
tionaries of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  works  of  a similar  description, 
except  those  attended  with  extra  trouble  beyond  usual  descriptive 
matter.)  Dictionaries  of  two  or  more  languages,  of  every  size,  with 
space  lines , including  English  and  Brevier,  to  be  paid  6£d.:  without 
space  lines , 6jd. ; if  smaller  type  than  Brevier,  to  take  the  proportionate 
advance  specified  in  Article  1. 

" 5.  English  Grammars,  Spelling  Books,  and  works  of  those  de- 
scriptions, in  Brevier  or  larger  type,  with  space  lines  to  be  paid  6d.  per 
1000  ; without  space  lines  6jd.:  if  in  two  languages,  or  foreign  language, 
with  space  lines  6±d. ; without  space  lines  6£d. 

“ 6.  Small-sized  Folios,  Quartos,  Octavos,  and  works  done  in  Great 
Primer,  or  larger  type  (English  language,)  which  do  not  come  to  seven 
shillings  when  cast  up  at  the  usual  rate,  to  be  paid  as  follows : English, 
and  larger  type,  not  less  than  7s.;  Pica  8s.  6d. : English  12mo.  to  be 
paid  not  less  than  10s.  6d. ; and  Pica  not  less  than  11s.  6d.  per  sheet. 

u 7.  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  works  of  a similar  description,  con- 
sisting of  various  sized  letter,  if  cast  up  to  the  different  bodies,  to  be 
paid  2s.  6d.  per  sheet  extra. 

“ 8.  Pamphlets  of  five  sheets  and  under,  and  parts  of  works  done  in 
different  houses,  amounting  to  not  more  than  five  sheets,  to  be  paid  Is. 
per  sheet  extra ; but,  as  it  frequently  occurs  that  works  exceeding  a 
pamphlet  are  often  nearly  made  up  without  a return  of  letter,  all  such 
works  shall  be  considered  as  pamphlets,  and  paid  for  as  such. 

“ 9.  Works  done  in  Sixteens  *,  Eighteens,  Twenty-fours,  or  Thirty- 
twos,  on  Small  Pica  and  upwards,  to  be  paid  Is.  6d.  per  sheet  extra. 
If  on  Long  Primer,  or  smaller  type,  Is.  per  sheet  extra.  Forty-eights 
to  be  paid  2s.  per  sheet  extra,  and  Sixty-fours  2s.  6d.  per  sheet  extra. 

* The  following  resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  association  of 
master  printers  is  published  in  their  fourth  report,  [3d  July,  1840,] 
“ That  in  Book-work  two  Forms  of  Double  Foolscap  be  considered  as 
one  sheet.” 

“ 10.  Works  requiring  an  alteration  or  alterations  of  margin,  to  be 
paid,  for  each  alteration,  Is.  per  sheet  to  the  Pressmen  if  altered  by 
them,  and  6d.  to  the  Compositor,  as  a compensation  for  making  up  the 
furniture;  if  altered  by  the  Compositor,  then  he  is  to  be  paid  Is.  for 
the  alteration,  and  the  Pressmen  6d.  for  the  delay.  -This  article  to  be 
determined  on  solely  at  the  option  of  the  employer. 

M 11.  Bottom  Notes  consisting  of  twenty  lines  (or  two  notes,  though 
not  amounting  to  twenty  lines)  and  not  exceeding  four  pages,  in  every 
ten  sheets,  in  quarto  or  octavo : — one  page  (or  two  notes,  though  not 
amounting  to  one  page)  and  not  exceeding  six  pages,  in  twelves : — two 
pages  (or  two  notes,  though  not  amounting  to  two  pages)  and  not  ex- 
ceeding eight,  in  eighteens  or  above,  to  be  paid  Is.  per  sheet;  but 
under  the  above  proportion  no  charge  to  • be  made.  Bottom  Notes, 
consisting  of  ten  lines  (or  two  notes,  though  not  amounting  to  ten  lines) 
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in  a pamphlet  of  five  sheets  or  under,  and  not  exceeding  two  pages,  to 
be  paid  Is.  per  sheet  extra.  Quotations,  Mottos,  Contents  to  Chapters, 
&c.,  in  smaller  type  than  the  body,  to  be  considered  as  Notes.  [Where 
the  notes  shall  be  in  Nonpareil  or  Pearl,  in  twelves,  the  number  of  pages 

to  be  restricted  to  four;  in  eighteens  to  five  pages.] This  article  is 

intended  only  to  fix  what  constitutes  the  charge  of  Is.  per  sheet  for 
Bottom  Notes*:  all  works  requiring  a higher  charge  than  Is.  for  Bottom 
Notes  are  to  be  paid  for  according  to  their  value. 

* The  following  interpretation  of  this  article  of  the  scale  is  given  in  a 
resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  master  printers  association,  published 
in  .their  fourth  report,  [3d  July,  1840,]  viz.  “ ‘ That  there  must  be  two 
Notes  in  every  10  sheets  of  a work  to  constitute  the  charge  of  Is.  per 
sheet  for  notes/  E.  g . if  there  should  be  only  two  notes,  less  than  20 

lines  each,  in  a work  of  more  than  10  sheets,  such  work  would  not  be 
liable  to  any  charge  for  notes.” 

“ 12.  Side  Notes  to  Folios  and  Quartos  not  exceeding  a broad  quo- 
tation, if  only  chap,  or  date,  and  not  exceeding  three  explanatory  lines 
on  an  average  in  each  page,  to  be  paid  Is.  per  sheet ; in  Octavo,  if  only 
chap,  or  date,  and  not  exceeding  three  explanatory  lines  on  an  average  in 
each  page.  Is.  6d.  per  sheet.  Cut-in  Notes,  in  smaller  type  than  the 

body,  to  be  paid  for  in  a similar  manner. Side  and  Bottom  Notes 

to  many,  particularly  historical  and  law  works,  if  attended  with  more 
than  ordinary  trouble,  to  be  settled  between  the  employer  and  journey- 
man. 

w 13.  Greek,  Hebrew,  Saxon,  &c.  or  any  of  the  dead  characters,  if 
one  word  and  not  exceeding  three  lines  in  any  one  sheet,  to  be  paid  for 
that  sheet  Is.  extra ; all  above  to  be  paid  according  to  their  value. 

“ 14.  Greek  with  space  lines , and  without  accents,  to  be  paid  8£d. 
per  1000,  if  with  separate  accents  lOd. : without  space  linest  and  without 
accents,  8£d. ; with  accents,  10£d. ; the  asper  not  to  be  considered  an 
accent.  [If  Dictionary  matter,  to  take  one  halfpenny  advance.] 

“ 15.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  &c.  to  be  paid  double : Hebrew  with 
points  to  be  cast  up  as  half  body  and  half  points  doubled. 

“ 16.  Music  to  be  paid  double  the  body  of  the  sonnet  type. 

(t  17.  Index  matter,  though  but  one  measure,  to  be  paid  2s.  per  sheet 
extra. 

“ 18.  Booksellers*  Catalogues  (in  whatever  language)  to  be  cast  up 
at  7d.  per  1000,  not  including  the  numbering. 

“ 19.  Night  work  to  commence  and  be  paid  for,  from  ten  o’clock 
till  twelve,  Is.;  all  after  to  be  paid  3d.  per  hour  extra  till  Six. — Morn- 
ing work,  commencing  at  four  o’clock,  to  be  paid  Is.  extra. — Sunday 
work,  if  not  exceeding  6 hours,  to  be  paid  for  Is.  if  for  a longer  time, 
2d.  an  hour. 

“ 20.  Jobs  of  one  sheet  or  under  (except  Auctioneers’  Catalogues 
and  Particulars)  to  be  cast  up  at  7d.  per  1000;  if  done  in  smaller  type 
than  Brevier,  to  take  the  proportionate  advance  specified  in  Article  1 ; 
if  in  foreign  language,  of  one  sheet  or  under,  (except  Auctioneers’ 
Catalogues, ) to  be  cast  up  at  8d.  per  1000  ; if  done  in  smaller  type  than 
Brevier,  to  take  the  proportionate  advance  specified  in  Article  1. 

“ 21.  Where  two  pages  only  are  imposed,  either  opposite  to  or  at  the 
back  of  each  other,  they  shall  be  paid  for  as  two  pages ; but  if  with  an 
indorse,  or  any  other  kind  of  matter  constituting  a third,  then  to  be 
paid  as  a sheet  if  in  Folio  ; a half  sheet  if  in  Quarto,  and  so  on. 

“ 22.  Broadsides,  such  as  Leases,  Deeds,  and  Charter-parties,  above 
the  dimensions  of  crown,  whether  table  or  common  matter,  to  be  paid 
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the  double  of  common  matter;  on  crown  and  under,  to  be  paid  one  and 
one  half  common  matter.— The  indorse  to  be  paid  one  fourth  of  the 
inside  page,  as  common  matter. 

“ 23.  All  Corrections  to  be  paid  6d.  per  hour. 

“ 24*.  The  Imprint  to  be  considered  as  two  lines  in  the  square  of  the 
page. 

“ 25.  Different  volumes  of  the  same  work  to  be  paid  for  distinctly, 
according  to  their  value. 

“ Abstract  of  the  Scale. 
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A modification  of  the  Compositors’  Scale  took  place  in  1816,  and  the 
following  notification  was  issued  to  the  Trade : — 


“ At  a Meeting  of  Master  Printers  held  this  day,  pursuant  to  notice, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Trade  in 
general,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  times ; 

“It  was  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  that  it  would  be  highly  expe- 
dient that,  after  the  19th  of  February,  the  following  modification  of  the 
Compositors’  Scale  of  Prices  of  1810,  as  far  as  regards  Reprints,  should 
take  place. 
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“ All  Reprinted  Works  to  be  paid  Three  Farthings  per  1000  less 
than  the  Scale  of  1810.  All  Manuscript  or  Original  Works  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  for  as  at  present 
“ January  2.  1816.” 

The  following  resolution  is  copied  from  Hansard's  Typographia : 

“ At  a Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Master  Printers  held  March  11,  1816. 

" It  having  been  stated  that  doubts  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  several 
Masters  as  to  what  should  be  considered * Reprinted  Works,'  — Resolved, 
That  they  be  informed  that,  under  the  above  Resolutions,  all  * Reprinted 
Works  ’ were  meant  to  be  comprehended,  whether  printed  sheet  for  sheet  or 
otherwise ; it  being  understood,  that,  in  cases  where  the  copy  is  rendered 
peculiarly  troublesome  by  intricate  manuscript  insertions,  a reasonable 
allowance  may  be  made  for  the  same  to  the  Compositor.” 

Reprints,  according  to  the  Resolution  of  January  2,  1816. 
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* In  the  Abstract  under  the  head  M Dictionaries,”  the  prices  for 
Minion  and  Nonpareil  are  erroneous,  being  one  farthing  too  much ; this 
error  passed  unnoticed,  till  the  publication  of  the  “ Third  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Master  Printers”  in  1839,  where  it 
is  corrected.  I have  given  the  Scale  as  originally  published. 

“Scale  at  fcrCcerf  far  fcreAflnarfc, 

“ Agreed  upon  at  a General  Meeting  of  Master  Printers , at  Stationers ’ 
Hall,  Feb,  8,  1810;  commencing  on  all  Volumes  or  Periodical  Num- 
bers begun  after  the  28 th  Instant, 

“ FOLIOS. 

ON  MEDIUM  OR  DEMY. 

Not  exceeding  52  Pica  Ems,  upon  Small  Pica  and  up- 
wards ...... 

If  on  Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier 
All  above  52  Pica  Ems,  upon  Small  Pica  and  upwards  • 

If  on  Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier  . 

Long  Primer  and  upwards,  on  Copy  or  Crown 


1000 
and  up- 
wards. 

760 

and 

800. 

250. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

5 

5£ 

6 

5£  ' 

6 

7 

5£ 

6 

7 

6 j 

6£ 

7 

5 1 

4 
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“ QUARTOS. 

ON  MEDIUM  OR  DEMY. 

Not  exceeding  40  Pica  Ems,  upon  Long  Primer  and 
upwards  ...... 

If  on  Bourgeois  or  Brevier  . . . . 

All  above  40  Pica  Ems,  and  not  less  than  Long  Primer 
If  <>n  Bourgeois  or  Brevier  . • 

Brevier  and  upwards,  on  Copy  or  Crown 

« OCTAVOS. 

ON  MEDIUM  OR  DEMY. 

Not  exceeding  24  Pica  Ems,  upon  Small  Pica  and  up- 
wards ...... 

If  on  Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier 
All  above  24  Pica  Ems,  on  Brevier  or  upwards 

If  less  than  Brevier  ..... 

Brevier  and  upwards,  on  Copy  or  Crown 

« TWELVES. 

ON  MEDIUM  OR  DEMY. 

Not  exceeding  21  Pica  Ems,  upon  Long  Primer  and 
upwards  ...... 

If  on  Bourgeois  or  Brevier  .... 

All  above  21  Pica  Ems,  upon  Long  Primer  and  upwards 
If  on  Bourgeois  or  Brevier  .... 

Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier,  on  Copy  or  Crown 

“ EIGHTEENS. 

If  not  less  than  Small  Pica  .... 

If  on  Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier 

If  less  than  Brevier  ..... 

“ TWENTY-FOURS  AND  THIRTY-TWOS* 

If  not  less  than  Small  Pica  .... 

If  on  Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier 

If  less  than  Brevier  ..... 

“ POCKET  BOOKS. 

OCTAVO. 

Post  or  Crown,  21  Pica  Ems  wide,  35  long 
twelves.. 

Pot,  such  as  Lady’s  and  Christian  Lady’s.  Table  Part, 
6mo.  35  Pica  Ems  wide,  26  long 

Miscellany  Part, 

16  ditto  wide,  26  long 
Copy,  Christian  Gentleman’s,  26  wide,  35  long 

“ SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

TWELVES. 

Copy  or  Crown,  not  exceeding  17  Pica  ems  wide,  SI 
long,  nor  less  than  Brevier 
octavo. 

Copy  or  Crown,  not  exceeding  21  Pica  Ems  wide,  nor 
less  than  Long  Primer  .... 
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xr  R c-hool  Books  on  Copy  or  Crown  are  defined  to  be,  Palwrets 
Grammar  Chambaud,  Salisbury  Spelling  Book,  Fox  s 
Lessons,  Ward's  Latin  Grammar,  and  all  of  a similar  description. 

« ALMANACKS.  * 

Royal  Broadsides  . • • # * * ’51 

Demy  Ditto,  Size  Wing  or  Cambndge  . • • J 

Goldsmith,  Calendar  Form  . • • . 5 

Twelve^Demy,  19  Ems  wide,  34*  long,  Calendar  . • * ^ 

Ditto,  Prog.  • * * * ' 1 .5 

Octavo^oolscap,  20  Ems  wide,  34*  long,  Cal.  and  Prog.  . * 5 

« BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

From  No.  4*  inclusive  to  any  No.  under  100  • • 5^ 

If  100,  and  under  200  • * * ' ’.51 

If  200  or  250  • • * * # | .44 

Above  250,  and  under  400  • .5 

If  400  or  500  • •••**..  44 

If  above  500,  and  under  700  . • # 5 

If  700  or  750  • • * • * * .44 

All  above  750  • 

..  N.B.  Side  Notes  to  be  reckoned  in  the  Width;  Bottom  Notes  not  to 

Works"1 on  Royal  Paper  to  be  paid  One  Halfpenny  per  Hour  more 

dS.wS'X  not  less  than  1000  Number,  and  wrought 

DittoTn  Squa're¥ages  (like  Entick’s  Dictionary)  and  Works  for  the 
PubUc  Offices,  to  be  advanced  One  Halfpenny  per  Hour  on  the 

Fine  Paper  of  the  same  Size,  if  included  within  the 

charged  extra ; but,  if  of  a larger  Size,  then  to  be  paid  accord  g 

to  the  Scale.  , , a aa  «pr 

Three  or  more  Proofs  pulled  at  one  Time  to  be  charged  4 . p 
Form  ; and,  if  made  ready,  to  be  charged  as  a Token. 

Cards,  large  or  small,  to  be  paid  64d.  per  100. 

Jobs  without  points  to  be  paid  4£d.  an  hour.  xr«mber  to 

Double  Crown  or  Royal  Broadsides,  not  exceeding  lOONumbe  , 
be  paid  Is.  6d.  if  more  than  100,  to  be  paid  Is.  per  100. 

Demy  Broadsides,  not  more  than  100,  to  be  paid  1 s. ; above  1W, 
and  not  exceeding  500,  to  be  paid  lOd.  per  100 ; if  above  500, 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  9d.  per  Token. 

Broadsides  requiring  three  Pulls  to  be  paid  one-third  more. 

No  Form  to  be  deemed  a Broadside  that  comes  in  at  one  x^uli  a 
Common  Press,  , , . f-ii 

Night-work  to  commence  and  be  paid  for,  from  Ten  o clocx 
Twelve,  Is.;  all  after  to  be  paid  3d.  an  Hour  extra  till  »«• 
Morning  work,  commencing  at  Four  o’Clock,  to  be  paid  Is.  ex 

Sunday  work,  if  not  exceeding  6 hours,  to  be  paid  tor  is. 

for  a longer  time  2d.  an  hour. 

“ It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  Advance  shall  take  place  on 
any  Works  but  those  which  are  paid  by  the  Scale** 
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An  alteration  in  the  prices  of  the  first  column  took  place  in  1816,  and 
the  following  notification  of  it  was  made : — 

“ At  a Meeting  of  Master  Printers  held  this  day,  pursuant  to  notice,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Trade  in 
general,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  times ; 

“ It  was  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  that  it  would  be  highly  expedient 
that,  after  the  19th  of  February,  the  following  modification  of  the  Press- 
men’s Scale  of  Prices  of  1810,  as  far  as  regards  all  Numbers  exceeding 
the  first  1000,  should  take  place. 

“ Every  Token  above  the  first  Four  Tokens  to  be  paid  One  Halfpenny 
per  hour  less  than  the  Scale  of  1810. 

“ January  2.  1816.” 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER  PRINTERS. 

4*  Pemberton  Row,  Gough  Square. 
December  10.  1838. 


Sir, 

I herewith  transmit  to  you  an  Extract  from  the  Proceed- 
ings which  have  taken  place  at  a Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
convened  this  day  for  the  purpose  of  “ considering  the  case  of  the  Re- 
fusal of  the  Compositors  in  Mr.  Bentley’s  Office  to  work  upon  his 
Magazine ; and  with  a view  to  Conformity  of  Practice  in  our  several 
Offices.” 

“ The  Committee  of  Master  Printers  being  informed  that  claims 
have  been  made  by  Compositors  in  some  Offices  for  all  Wrappers 
and  Advertising  Sheets  to  be  set  up  by  such  Compositors  only  as 
were  employed  on  the  Periodicals  to  which  they  are  attached,  it  was 
“ Unanimously  Resolved, 

“ That  such  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Compositors  is  an  inno- 
vation on  the  antient  and  accustomed  usages  of  the  Trade,  and 
wholly  incompatible  with  that  control  which  a Master  has  a right 
to  exercise  over  the  mode  of  conducting  his  own  business  ; and  that 
such  claim  will  in  future  be  resisted  by  every  Member  of  this  Com- 
mittee.” 

“ It  having  been  stated  by  Mr.  Bentley,  that  the  Compositors  in 
his  Office  had  refused  to  proceed  with  his  Magazine  in  consequence 
of  his  having  acted  on  the  general  understanding  of  the  Committee, 
that  the  Compositors  frere  not  entitled  to  the  Standing  Advertisements 
in  Periodicals, 

“ It  was  Resolved, 

“ That  Compositors  are  not  entitled  to  such  Standing  Advertise- 
ments, or  to  any  Standing  Matter , such  claim  being  also  contrary 
to  the  antient  and  established  practice  of  the  Trade. 

" That  the  above  Resolutions  be  circulated  among  the  Members 
of  the  Association,  and  that  they  be  strongly  recommended  to 
act  with  the  Committee  in  carrying  them  into  effect.” 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  M‘ DO  WALL, 

Hon.  Sec, 


Extract  from 

“ Third  Report  of  the  Committee  vf  The  Master  Printers’  As- 
sociation to  the  Annual  General  meeting , held  at  Andertoris  Coffee 
ffot£sef  July  5.  1839.” 

“ In  adverting  to  the  dispute  respecting  Wrappers,  which  originated 
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To  appointed  by  the  Compositors  to  confer  with  the 

Committee  ^ mK  affited  the  very  satisfactory  adjustment  of  a 
Son  which  yhad  been  a source  of  serious  disagreement  in  several 

Offices. 

« The  following  are  the  Regulations  ultimately  agreed  upon,  a copy 
of  which  has  been  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Association . — 

“ That  the  Companionship  on  a Magazine  or  Review  be  ent't^ 

. , fl  t or  title-pace  of  the  Wrapper  of  such  Magazine  or 

Review  • but  not  to  the  remaining  pages  of  such  Wrapper,  nor  o 
Jhe  Advertising  Sheets  which  may  accompany  the  Magazine  or 

Re«  That  Standing  Advertisements  or  stereo-blocks,  if  » 

MSSfiaS?".  IN* - 

Revkw  gsh^ll  not  be  chargeable:  the  Compositor  to  charge  on  y 
for  his  time  in  making  them  up.  The  remainder  of  the > matter  m 
such  Wrapper  or  Advertising  Sheet,  including  Standi  g 
tisemente  ” stereo-blocks  not  forming  a complete  page.  to  be 
charged  by  the  Compositor,  and  cast  up  according  to  *e  8th  o 
20thgRules  of  the  Scale,  as  they  may  respectively  apply.  But  the 
i op  C/7  na  aiven  bv  Rule  1 . is  not  to  be  superadded.  t 

« ^Vith  regard  to  Standing  Matter^  the  Committee  adhere  to  their 
Resolution  of  December  10th,  1838.” 

Having  thus  given  an  accurate  copy  of  the  officialscaleofl810,with 
_ pUp-ations  and  explanations  of  the  master  printers,  to  the  present 

explanation  published  by  the  London  Union 

of  Compositors,  of  the  different  articles  of  the  scale. 

Article  II  “ In  carting  up  a work,  although  it  be  printed  in  ha,f 

” -x  as?  xxrSM  £ 

not  such  matter  as  Appeal  Cases,  Bills  in  Parliament,  &c.  for  which  peculiar  “ 

tin^«T:«ri^e^n  rfpearl'being  always  paid  the  -e^ce  ^whether  le.ded 

witiT.  lead  equal  to  its  own  body  in  thickness,  or  withou t a g*(  when  an 

advance  o^one^ri^enny^iTleadi^raik  dirw^artbings  on  solid  took  pl^, 

iXSi;  p, 

rSr  in  castina  it  up  at  8d.  receives  only  the  price  which  was  paid  thirty  years 
back.  In  1805,8the  difference  between  the  price  of  nonpareil  and  pearl  was  seven 
thinm:  in  1810,  the  difference  was  one  penny.  . . ,■  ftre 

Xd  and  mil'  Lina. — The  head  or  folio  line  and  the  white  or  met 
invariably  reckoned  in  the  square  ot  the  page.  Head  lines,  when  set  up  in 
type  than  the  body  of  the  work,  are  charged  one  shilling  per  sheet ; and  if  ?"y. Li  ^ 
cation  of1  figures,  &c  occur,  an  allowance  is  made  for  extra  trouble  ; but  if  the  head  be 
in  larger  type  than  the  text,  no  extra  charge  can  be  made.  t 

“ Revrints  — Annual  Reports  of  societies,  with  lists  of  subscribers,  &c.  are  no 
reprint?.  If  the  copy  for  a \ook  be  print-copy,  but  d.*jrf  from  0„0 

book  is  an  original  work,  and  paid  for  as  manuscript.  Works  with  MS.  lnswuons 

paid  extra  per  sheet— not  less  than  Is.,— but  if  matenidly  altered  or  much  inWrlin^ 

or  consisting  of  half  manuscript  and  half  reprint,  are  considered  as  onginal  worU  a 
paid  for  as  if  they  were  all  manuscript.  Reprinted  pamphlets  (when  more  than  on 
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sheet)  are  subject  to  the  reduction  above  specified.  No  reduction  is  made  for  printed 
copy  introduced  into  magazines,  reviews,  &c. 

“ Diamond.  — It  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  pay  tenpence  per  thousand  for  dia- 
mond, whether  leaded  or  unleaded. 

“ Ruby. — This  description  of  letter  is  not  common,  but  it  is  paid  an  intermediate 
price  allowed  for  those  bodies  between  which  it  is  cast ; thus,  a ruby  (which  is  less  than 
nonpareil  and  larger  than  a pearl)  is  cast  up  at  7(d.  leaded  or  unleaded." 

Art.  II.]  “ This  jnode  of  casting  up  works,  which  was  agreed  to  in  1796,  applies 
also  to  jobs,  but  not  to  large-letter  display  broadsides,  the  charge  for  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix.” 

Art.  III.]  “ In  the  scale  of  1805,  foreign  works  in  bourgeois  and  brevier  were  paid 
one  farthing  per  thousand  extra;  but  in  1810  one  price  was  established  for  type  from 
english  to  brevier  inclusive. 

“ Works  in  the  German  language  and  common  type  are  paid  the  same  as  other  foreign 
works ; but  if  the  German  character  be  employed,  it  is  paid  as  Greek  without  accents. 
The  same  price  is  also  paid  for  the  Irish  character." 

Art.  IV.]  “ The  words  4 of  every  size,’  allude  to  the  dimensions  of  the  page; 
because  formerly  (that  is,  by  the  scale  of  1801)  duodecimo  and  eighteenmo  dictionaries 
were  paid  one  halfpenny  per  thousand  more  than  those  set  up  in  octavo  or  quarto. . 

« In  framing  the  above  article,  it  was  intended  that  such  gazetteers  or  dictionaries.  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  as  were  attended  with  any  extra  trouble  beyond  usual  descriptive 
matter  should  be  paid  the  above  dictionary  price ; and  therefore,  such  gazetteers  or  dic- 
tionaries as  contain  many  references,  italics,  contractions,  &c.  take  the  advanced  price  as 
dictionary  matter. 

“ If  the  above  works  are  in  two  columns  an  extra  charge  of  not  less  than  one  shilling 
per  sheet  is  made  for  column  matter.” 

Art.  V.]  44  There  is  a strange  anomaly  in  this  article.  It  was  intended  to  allow  the 
compositor  one  farthing  per  thousand  extra  for  the  trouble  occasioned  by  the  admixture 
of  italic,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  single  letters  and  monosyllables  in  grammars,  spel- 
ling books.  Sec. ; but  if  a compositor  be  employed  on  a grammar  wholly  in  a foreign 
language,  it  is  paid  no  more  for  than  if  it  were  a foreign  work  (see  Article  III.)  . It 
should,  however,  to  be  fconsistent,  be  allowed  the  halfpenny  for  foreign,  and  the  farthing 
for  grammar,  and  be  cast  up  at  6$ d.  with  space  lines,  and  6 }d.  without  space  lines. 

“ The  extra  farthing  per  thousand  for  this  kind  of  work  is  not  to  pay  for  column 
matter ; but  two  column  matter,  in  grammars,  spelling-books,  &c.  is  charged  not  less 
than  one  shilling  per  sheet ; three  and  not  exceeding  four  columns  are  charged  one  and 
one  half;  and  above  four  columns  are  charged  double. 

“ School  Arithmetics,  as  well  as  the  works  above  specified,  are  cast  up  at  the  above 


Pn«Tf  the  works  specified  above  be  in  smaller  type  than  brevier,  they  take  the  advance 
granted  for  such  type  in  Article  I."  . . 

“ Art.  VI.]  “ By  the  words  4 cast  up  at  the  usual  rate,’  is  meant  works  cast  up  with- 
out their  extras ; and  though  this  article  specifies  small  sized  works  in  the  English 
language,  the  principle  is  applied  to  foreign  works  also ; and  if  foreign  works  amount 
t only  to  the  sums  specified,  they  are  entitled  to  an  advance  according  to  the  number  of 
thousands  they  contain  as  regulated  by  Art.  S.  of  the  scale.  For  example,  if  a foreign 
folio  or  8vo.  work,  in  english  type,  without  space  lines,  contain  13,000  letters,  it  would 
come  to  7a.  oid.  Now,  as  the  same  work  in  the  English  language  would  come  to  6s.  6d. 
and  would  consequently  obtain  by  this  Article  an  advance  of  6d.,  so  the  foreign  work  is 
entitled  to  the  like  advance,  and  is  paid  7s.  6d.;  if  it  were  not  so,  the  compositor  would 
not  receive  anything  for  the  work  being  in  a foreign  language.  . , 

Art.  VII.]  44  The  mere  circumstance  of  a work  being  a periodical  publication  does 
not  entitle  it  to  the  charge  of  2s.  6d.  per  sheet.  To  justify  this  charge,  the  text  must 
consist  of  two  bodies,  and  be  cast  up  to  their  respective  founts.  Publications,  however 
of  more  than  one  sized  letter  must  not  be  cast  up  as  all  one  body,  to  avoid  ‘he  Payment 
of  the  2s.  6d.  per  sheet,  but  must  be  charged  according  to  the  proportion  of  type  they 
contain,  with  the  2s.  6d.  allowed  by  this  article  for  the  bodies. 

44  Reprints  of  this  description  of  work  (if  more  than  a sheet)  are  cast  up  J*™* 
farthings  per  thousand  less  than  the  current  number,  hut  the2s.  6d.  per  sheet  is  charged. 
No  deduction,  however,  is  made  for  printed  copy  introduced  into  the  current  numbers 

°f “ 1 n*6 Reviews,  Magazines,  Sec.  where  leads  are  only  occasionally  used,  or  when  used 
only  in  a small  portion  of  the  publication,  no  deduction  is  made.  . 

“ Reviews,  Magazines,  Sec.  are  entitled  to  the  charge  for  notes,  although  such  notes 

are  set  up  in  one  of  the  bodies  used  in  the  text.  omninvop  *» 

44  All  matter  pulled  in  galleys  or  slips  is  made  up  at  the  expense  of  the  employer. 
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« Art  VTII 1 11  Parts  of  worlcs  done  in  different  houses,  whsa  unequal  in  iljor 

"orTessTh^a  * ” 

Lrt.  XX.  of  the  sea' 

« The  expression 


Art.  XX.  of  the  scale.  . j r.  ;.  . ntl*  :n  works  where  two-thirds  of 

« The  expression  * nearly  made  up,'  is  indefinite , but  in  worxs  wnere 


“ In  works  ot  twoor  more  voimuw,  ~ — - ----  „ 

““a 

UtAr;PX^Sh^“  article  allows  the  employer  .ogive  the  alteration  either  to  ths  P^ 
mafmm^e  compositor  ; but  i,  more  properly  belongs * . the 

ZZZESgS*  or  position  of  pages  is 

f&Stf: ^^1Xt1ontoSt^ttomr.ha,  in. 
quarto  o^oivo  vlme  there  Juft  he  one  note  of  twenty  lines  or  two ^ “ 
constitute  any  charge,  and  that  there  must  be  on  of 

every  ten  sheets  to  carry  a higher  charge  than  one^{|l“3  * jjjj  ’J  ^ot  made  for  every 
forty  8vo.  sheets,  more  than  sixteen  pages  ; for  a fresh  calculation  octavo  or 

ten  sheets.  If,  therefore,  two  notes,  or  one  note  of  twenty  - d k one 

quarto  volume -and  two  pages  or  two  notes  .neigh  teens  and  smaller-sized  worn  , 

shilling  per  sheet  is  paid  for  such  works  throughout.  article,  an  additional 

“ Where  the  notes  exceed  the  quantity  stipulated  in  the  »bove  Uor  to  a 

sixpence  per  sheet  is  charged,  until  the  quantity  of  note  entitles  *“®  . \h  whole  cf 
further  advance,  when,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  adv.^  shtmW  be,  the  ^ 

the  notes  are  measured  off,  and  cast  up  as  a distinct  body,  and  one  shilling  p 

Ch^  «4t- A work  of  twenty  sheets  containing  £ 

pages  in  each  sheet,  is  cast  up  as  three-fourths  pica  (the  body)  and  one-tourtn  g 
primer  (the  notes),  as  follows : 


Per  sheet. 


Pica,  40  by  40,  at  6d.  comes  to  16s. 

Long  primer,  50  by  50,  at  ditto  is  20s. 

By  letters 

Making  up,  or  placing  notes 


|ths  = £ 0 

12 

0 

4th  = 0 

5 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

1 

0 

£ o 

18 

0 

less  than  the  text ; 

i.  e. 

English 

text  has  Small  Pica  notes;  Small  Pica  text,  Bourgeois  notes;  Long  Primer  tew. 
Brevier  notes;  but  when  under  this  size  a proportionally  lessquantityofnote^ 
quired  to  constitute  the  above  charges.  Thus-  If  m a work  set  in  SmaU  Pi^the 
notes  should  be  set  in  Brevier,  which  is  three  sizes  less  than  the  text  5 the  m 
of  thousands  should  be  composed  for  Is.  per  sheet,  as  would  be  f b0  "®0is 

of  thousands  contained  in  the  four  pages  of  Bourgeois,  i.  e.  if  the  four  p^ges d ^ith- 
contain  10,000  letters,  no  more  than  that  number  of  brevier  should  be  comp 


out  an  increased  charge.  ,.  Tpfpr. 

“ To  compensate  the  compositor  for  time  employed  in  making  up,  aJ*®rul®  the 
ences,  &c.,  the  notes,  although  in  the  same  size  as  any  type  used  m the  tex  , 

«» %?otes  upon  notes,  when  set  up  in  a smaller  type  than  the  note,  are  charged  according 

to  the  rule  laid  down  for  notes.”  . -w.v«iu»d 

Art.  XII.]  “ In  casting  up  a work  with  side -notes,  the  side-notes  are  not  rec 

in  the  width  of  the  page.  , - . - * 

« Side-notes  are  cast  up  as  double  — that  is,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  side- 
are  taken,  multiplied,  and  the  product  doubled.  When  the  space  between  the  notes  do 
not  exceed  a broad  quotation  it  is  reckoned  in  measuring  off  the  notes.  The  side-noi 
width  of  the  guard  line  and  head  lines  are  reckoned  in  measuring  the  depth  ot  the  no 
The  reglets  or  leads  between  the  text  and  side-note  are  reckoned  in  the  width  oi 
text,  when  the  side-notes  are  cast  up.  One  shilling  per  sheet  for  side-notes,  in  addi  10 
to  their  being  cast  up  as  double,  is  allowed  for  placing. 
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**  Under-runners  from  side-notes  are  reckoned  in  the  side-note,  and  paid  3d.  each,  in 
addition.  ....  A . . . 

“ When  the  bottom  notes  to  law  works,  &c.  are  attended  with  extra  trouble,  in  con- 
sequence of  numerous  contractions,  an  extra  is  paid."  ' 

Art.  XIII.]  “ The  Saxon  language  is  mentioned  only  in  regard  to  the  charge  of  one 
shilling  per  sheet,  while  works  wholly  done  in  that  language  seem  to  have  been  unin- 
tentionally omitted  in  the  Scale ; they  are,  however,  paid  the  same  as  Greek  without 
accents,  according  to  Article  XIV. 

« The  term  ‘dead  characters’  is  extremely  indefinite;  and  the  charge  allowed  by  this 
article  is  not  limited  to  the  languages  of  such  nations  as  are  extinct,  but  includes  all 
languages  for  which  roman  or  italic  type  is  not  employed,  such  as  Sanskrit  and  other 
oriental  characters;  also  German,  Irish,  &c,  &c. 

“ This  article  defines  only  what  charge  is  to  be  made  for  Greek,  Hebrew,  Saxon,  &c. 
when  introduced  in  small  quantities  in  various  parts  of  a sheet,  — such  as  single  words, 
half  lines,  or  lines.  If  there  be  one  word,  and  not  more  than  three  lines,  the  charge  is 
one  shilling  for  each  character,  in  every  sheet  in  which  those  characters  occur : all 
above  three  lines  is  paid  according  to  their  value,  preserving  the  Is.  per  sheet  for  the 
first  three  lines.  When  the  quantity  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Saxon,  &c.  amounts  to  two- 
thirds,  interspersed  throughout  the  sheet,  it  is  paid  as  all  Greek,  or  an  equivalent  price 
allowed  for  the  admixture. 

“ As  it  occasionally  occurs  that  words  in  Greek,  &c.  are  obliged  to  be  set  up > m a 
different  sized  fount  to  the  body  of  the  work,  when  such  is  the  case,  extra  is  paid  tor 
justification.  t , . . 

« For  the  convenience  of  employers,  and  that  each  sheet  of  a work  may  be  paid 
the  same  price,  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  ascertain  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
work,  and  put  an  average  price  upon  each  sheet.  This  was  not  formerly 
custom,  nor  is  it,  indeed,  commendable,  since  by  this  mode  it  often  happens  a 
task  of  setting  up  that  part  of  a work  containing  the  greatest  quantity  of  Ixreek,  &c. 
falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  had  no  share  of  tbe  lighter  parts  of  the  work, 
and  thus  endless  and  bitter  disputes  are  caused  by  one  man  being  called  upon  to 
perform  that  labour  for  which  another  has  received  the  reward.  The  a ic  e 
the  charge  to  * that  sheet,’  and  therefore  a work  in  which  small  portions  o ree  , „ 
are  introduced,  should  be  charged  according  to  the  particular  quantity  in  eac  s ee  • 

Art.  XIV.]  « By  ‘ separate  accents’  is  meant  the  use  of  distinct  accents  with 

kerned  letters.  , . ,,  _ IAnn  • 

“ The  composition  of  grammars  being  attended  with  extra  trouble,  fa.  pe 
allowed  for  them.  Therefore  Grammars  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c  take  the  advance 
specified  in  Article  V.  Thus,  a Greek  grammar  without  space  lines  and  accents  is 

Jobs  hT Greek,  &c.  of  one  sheet  or  under  are  also  paid  Id.  per  thousand  more  than 
the  prices  above  stated.  „ . .. 

“ It  has  been  contended  that  works  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c.  no  g 
matter,  were  not  intended  to  be  subject  to  the  reduction  upon  repnn  s , 
same  advantage  accrues  to  a compositor  upon  reprint  Greek  as  upon  *ePri  ^ ’ 

it  is  just  tha?  the  reduction  should  be  made ; and  therefore  Greek, ,&c; Jd 
printed  copy.  Is  subject  to  the  modification  of  the  Scale  proposed  by  the  masters  in 

18 Art.  XV.]  The  phrase  ■ paid  double • signifies  double  *e  price  of 
Although  Hebrew  with  points  is  alone  stated  to  be  cast  up  as  half  y P 

doubled ; yet  Syriac,  or  any  other  language  or  character  with  points,  is  cast  up  m 

““  Of“enmode  of  casting  up  a work  with  points,  the  following  is  sample : -Sup- 

posing  the  work  to  be  set  up  in  small  pica  Hebrew  with  nonpare  P? 
as  half  small  pica  and  half  nonpareil,  that  is,  each  page  is  charge 

these  languages  are  cast  up  at  double  the  price  spe- 

^This^Ule  applies  only  to  works,  or  where  several  pages  appear  together.  Small 
quantities  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  &c.  are  paid  according  to  Article 

1 Art.  XVI.]  “ That  is,  if  the  sonnet  type  be  long  primer,  the  1 quare  < if  the  pa »ge  » 
taken  as  long  primer,  and  the  amount  which  the  sheet  or  jo 

Pri”H,en,leUttwever.  but  little  applicable  to  the  present  of  1 ettenpr*.  musi; 

printing,  the  composition  of  which  is  now  usually  paid  an  . instrumental  Art. 

the  priS  of  sonnet  type  would  not  pay.  Indeed,  in  music  * 

16.  would  be  useless  as  a guide,  as  there  would  be  no  sonnet  type  employ  . 
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Art.  XVII 1 “ The  charge  of  2s.  per  sheet  for  Index  matter  does  not  include  the 
charge  for  columns  or  tab ulart  and  indexes  cast  up  as  tabular  or  table  are  charged  2s.  m 

“xVnT  including  the  numbering/  doe,  not  mmn  *.« 

the  numbers  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  square  of  the  M ^ fh*  > *e  tak. 
seller  sends  in  his  copy  without  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  article,  or  with  uu» 
numbers,  and  the  compositor  is  required  to  alter  them,  or  put  in  the  numbers,  he 

for  such  numbering ; in  other  word^7dperhou»nd 
does  not  include  the  charge  foi the  trouble  occasioned  to  the  compositor  by  altering  or 

or  1-  than  a sheet,  it  it  mst  up  at 

^‘^Booksellejv' lisu  or  “advertisements  are  charged  „ a job  at  7d.  per  thouWwhen 
only  maUng  a sheet  or  under ; but  if  done  in  .mailer  type  than  brer.er,  they  trite  the 

P~^rno^  ™r“?n  s'Luertpi  are  inserted  in  a boolmelleri.  catalogue,  Utey 

^.Pcitlo^ri^"rre  paid  one  shilling  per  sbcat  for  culunuut  ^ 

« The  words  ‘in  whatever  language,’  mean  that  the  foreign  g ag  » 
roman  type  is  used,  viz.  Latin,  Italian,  French,  See.  take  no  extra  c g , 

“13r«koned  twelve  hours  ; if,  »ere- 

fore,  business  require  it,  the  compositor  on  the  piece  works  from®tl  ^uired  to  come 
and  from  6 to  8 in  the  morning,  without  any  extra  charge  , but  if  requi  , 

before  6,  or  called  to  work  after  10,  he  immediately  claims  Is.,  became  ^e  hm 
worked  two  hours  beyond  the  ordinary  time,  without  any  extra  charge.  Sun  y 
for  any  portion  of  time  leas  than  six  hours,  is  paid  Is.  . . 

“ Compositors  on  the  establishment,  when  required  to  work  beyon  gmsed 

hours,  are  entitled  to  charge  extra.— See  Appendix.”  , . r p_ten,  or 

Art.  XX.  ] “Auctioneers’  Catalogues  and  Particulars,  of  whatever  ex  *» 
whether  leaded  or  unleaded,  are  cast  up  at  6d.  per  1000;  if  any  smaller  yp 
extras  occur  in  a catalogue,  they  are  paid  in  the  same  w»  "> 
work.  The  conditions  in  smaller  type,  when  standing,  are  paid  £**,' 

the  catalogue  ; but  if  set  up,  are  charged  according  to  the  type  in  which  they  are  set. 

..Jobs  fre  not  cast  up  J sheets  or  half  sheets,  but  according  to  the  numterofpages 
they  may  contain.  They  are  also  subject  to  the  regulations  m Art.  1.  — A thxc*  spec 
See.  see  Art.  1 . to  the  end  of  that  Article.”  . 

Art.  XXI.]  “ This  article  has  occasionally  been  misconstrued ; irnd  it  has  w 
supposed  that  if  any  matter  be  on  the  third  page,  the  compositors  oug  mfthree 

job  asfour  pages ; this,  however,  is  not  the  case -for,  injot‘.  >»  requires  matter  ™thr« 
pages,  in  order  that  they  may  be  charged  as  four.  Thus,  a cwculw  of  pap% 

printed  on  the  first  and  third  page,  is  only  charged  as  two  page.  ; but  if  “** 

on  the  first,  second,  and  third,  it  is  charged  a.  four ; or  if  there  be  ™»‘‘* “ **  “g 
and  second,  and  an  indorse  on  the  fourth,  it  is  charged  as  four.  Thi  _hjc|, 

appear  correct  when  it  is  observed  that  the  indefinite  article  is  used  in  the  scale,  wn 
does  not  say,  constituting  the  third,  but  constituting  a third.”  ., 

Art.  XXII.]  “ This  article  means  that  ‘ common  matter  or  undisplayed 
when  set  up  in  type  ‘ such  as  ’ is  used  for  leases,  deeds,  &c.  are  to  be  .»  ® d 

than  crown,  the  double  of  common  matter,  but  if  on  crown  or  ynde1^0  ..  true 

one-half  common  matter  ; and  if  table,  to  be  paid  for  as  double.  That  this  is  tte  true 
interpretation  of  this  article  is  evident  from  the  introduction  of  the  words  . 

table  or  common  matter,’  which  were  not  in  the  scale  of  1805,  and  which  were 
to  prevent  more  than  double  being  charged  for  broadside  tables  above  the  dime 
crown.  In  Ireland,  table  broadsides  above  medium  are  paid  treble;  but  by ^ . hle 
article,  however  few  or  numerous  the  columns  may  be,  the  charge  is  to  be  tba  o 
common  matter.  . „.nrn 

Art.  XXIII.]  “ When  blank  pages  at  the  end  of  a work  are  filled  up  on  its 
from  the  author  with  fresh  matter,  or  booksellers’  lists,  or  advertisements,  the  comp 
charges  the  value  of  the  matter,  deducting  the  price  of  the  blank,  excepting  the  tim 
making  up  the  blank.  Matter  driven  out  by  the  insertion  of  leads  is  charged  by 
compositor,  but  his  time  in  doing  so  is  not  chargeable.  M 

“ The  compositors  on  a work  are  entitled  to  correct  the  author’s  proofs. 

Art.  XXIV.]  “In  jobs,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  put  the  imprint  nearly  a 
extremity  of  the  paper,  leaving  a large  blank  between  the  last  line  and  the  pnn 
name.  In  all  such  cases,  the  blank  is  not  cast  up,  but  the  job  is  considered  to  be 
lines  longer  than  the  last  line  of  matter.  Previous  to  1 805,  the  imprint  was  not  c 
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up  when  it  had  a large  blank  before  it ; but  as  the  compositor  frequently  had  to  set  up 
the  imprint,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  charge  two  lines  for  it." 

As  the  Scale  of  1805  may  be  useful  as  an  article  of  reference,  I give  it 
literally  from  an  official  copy  which  has  been  in  my  possession  from  that 
time. 


Regulations  and  Scale  of  Prices  for  Compositors'  Work , 

A8  ADJUSTED  AND  AGREED  TO  IX  FEBRUARY  1805. 

“ Article  1.  All  works  in  the  English  language,  common  matter,  including  English 
and  Brevier,  to  be  cast  up,  as  settled  in  December  1800,  at  fivepence  farthing  per 
thousand;  if  in  Minion  (being  a type  not  very  prevalent),  to  be  cast  up  at  fivepence 
halfpenny ; in  Nonpareil,  sixpence  farthing ; and  Pearl,  eightpence ; Heads  and 
Directions,  or  Signature  lines,  included.  A thick  space  to  be  considered  an  en  in  the 
width,  and  an  en  to  be  reckoned  an  era  in  the  length  of  the  page : and,  where  the 
number  of  letters  amounts  to  five  hundred,  a thousand  to  be  charged ; if  under  five 
hundred,  not  to  be  reckoned  : and  if  the  calculation  at  per  thousand  shall  not  amount 
to  an  odd  threepence,  the  odd  pence  to  be  suppressed  in  the  price  of  the  work ; but 
where  it  amounts  to  or  exceeds  threepence,  there  shall  be  sixpence  charged. 

“ 2.  Works  printed  in  Great  Primer  to  be  cast  up  as  English ; and  all  works  in 
larger  type  than  Great  Primer  as  half  English  and  half  Great  Primer. 

“ S.  All  works  in  a foreign  language,  though  common  type,  to  be  cast  up  at  five- 
pence  three  farthings  per  thousand,  including  English  and  Long  Primer ; if  in  Bour- 
geois or  Brevier,  sixpence  per  thousand ; Minion,  sixpence  farthing ; Nonpareil, 
sevenpence  ; and  Pearl,  eightpence  three  farthings. 

'*  4.  English  Dictionaries  of  every  size  to  be  paid  fivepence  three  farthings  per 
thousand.  (In  this  article  are  not  included  Gazetteers,  Geographical  Dictionaries, 
Dictionaries  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  works  of  a similar  description,  except  those 
attended  with  extra  trouble  beyond  usual  descriptive  matter.)  Dictionaries  of  two  or 
more  languages  of  every  size  to  be  paid  sixpence  per  thousand.  If  smaller  type  than 
Brevier,  to  take  the  proportionate  advance  specified  in  Article  1. 

“ 5.  English  Grammars,  Spelling  Books,  and  works  of  those  descriptions,  in  Brevier 
or  larger  type,  to  be  cast  up  at  fivepence  halfpenny  per  thousand ; if  in  two  languages, 
or  foreign  language,  to  be  cast  up  at  fivepence  three  farthings  per  thousand. 

“ 6.  Small  sized  Folios,  Quartos,  Octavos,  and  works  done  in  Great  Primer  or  larger 
type  (English  language)  which  do  not  come  to  six  shillings  when  cast  up  at  the  usual 
rate,  to  be  paid  as  follows : English  and  larger  type,  not  less  than  six  shillings ; Pica, 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence : English  Twelves  to  be  paid  not  less  than  nine  shillings 
and  sixpence ; and  Pica  not  less  than  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  per  sheet 

“ 7.  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  works  of  a similar  description  consisting  of  various 
sized  letter,  if  cast  up  to  the  different  bodies,  to  be  paid  two  shillings  per  sheet  extra. 

“ 8.  Pamphlets  of  five  sheets  and  under,  and  parts  of  works  done  in  different  houses, 
amounting  to  not  more  than  five  sheets,  to  be  paid  one  shilling  per  sheet  extra  ; but  as 
it  frequently  occurs  that  works  exceeding  a Pamphlet  are  often  nearly  made  up  without  a 
return  of  letter,  all  such  works  shall  be  considered  as  Pamphlets,  and  paid  for  as  such. 

“ 9.  Works  done  in  Sixteens,  Eightecns,  Twenty-fours,  or  Thirty-twos,  on  Small 
Pica  and  upwards,  to  be  paid  one  shilling  and  sixpence  extra  per  sheet.  If  on  Long 
Primer,  or  smaller  type,  one  shilling  per  sheet  extra.  Forty-eights  to  be  paid  two 
shillings  per  sheet  extra,  and  Sixty-fours  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  sheet  extra. 

« 10.  Works  requiring  an  Alteration  or  Alterations  of  Margin,  to  be  paid  for  each 
Alteration  one  shilling  to  the  Pressmen  if  altered  by  them,  and  sixpence  to  the  Com- 
positor, as  a compensation  for  making  up  the  Furniture  ; if  altered  by  the  Compositor, 
then  he  is  to  be  paid  one  shilling  for  the  Alteration,  and  the  Pressmen  sixpence  for  the 
delay.  This  article  to  be  determined  on  solely  at  the  option  of  the  Employer. 

“11.  Bottom  Notes  consisting  of  twenty  lines  (or  two  Notes,  though  not  amounting 
to  twenty  lines),  and  not  exceeeding  four  pages,  in  every  Ten  Sheets,  ,in  Quarto  or 
Octavo : — One  page  (or  two  notes,  though  not  amounting  to  one  page)  and  not  ex- 
ceeding six  pages,  in  Twelves:  — Two  pages  (or  two  notes,  though  not  amounting  to 
two  pages)  and  not  exceeding  eight,  in  Eightecns  or  above ; to  be  paid  one  shilling  per 
sheet : — But  under  the  above  proportion  no  charge  to  be  made.  Bottom  Notes  con- 
sisting of  ten  lines  (or  two  notes,  though  not  amounting  to  ten  lines)  in  a Pamphlet  of 
five  sheets  or  under,  and  not  exceeding  two  pages,  to  be  paid  one  shilling  per  sheet 
extra.  Quotations,  Mottos,  Contents  to  Chapters,  &c.  in  smaller  type  than  the  body, 
to  be  considered  as  notes.  [Where  the  Notes  shall  be  in  Nonpareil  or  1 earl,  in 
Twelves,  the  number  of  pages  to  be  restricted  to  four ; in  Eightecns,  to  five  pages  : 
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and,  if  the  number  of  sheets  or  notes  in  a volume  shall  exceed  what  is  stipulated,  to 
take  the  proportionate  advance.  ] 

44  12.  Side  Notes  to  Folios  and  Quartos  not  exceeding  a broad  quotation,  if  only 
chap,  or  date,  and  not  exceeding  three  explanatory  lines  on  an  average  in  each  page,  to 
be  paid  one  shilling  per  sheet ; in  Octavo,  if  only  chap,  or  date,  and  not  exceeding  three 
explanatory  lines  on  an  average  in  each  page,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  sheet. 
Cut-in  Notes  in  smaller  type  than  the  body  to  be  paid  for  in  a similar  manner. 

44  Side  and  Bottom  Notes  to  many , particularly  Historical  and  Law  Works,  \f  attended 
with  more  than  ordinary  trouble , to  be  settled  between  the  Employer  and  Journeyman. 

44  13.  Greek,  Hebrew,  Saxon,  &c.  or  any  of  the  dead  characters,  if  one  word  and  not 
exceeding  three  lines  in  any  one  sheet,  to  be  paid  for  that  sheet  one  shilling  extra : all 
above  to  be  paid  ad  valorem. 

44  14.  Greek  without  accents  to  be  paid  eightpence  per  thousand  ; if  with  separate 
accents,  ninepence  halfpenny  per  thousand : the  Asper  not  to  be  considered  an  Accent. 

44  15.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  &c.  to  be  paid  double : — Hebrew  with  Points  to  be 
cast  up  as  half  Body  and  half  Points  doubled. 

44  16.  Music  to  be  paid  double  the  body  of  the  sonnet  type. 

M 17.  Index  Matter,  though  but  one  measure,  to  be  paid  one  shilling  per  sheet  extra. 

44  18.  Booksellers’  Catalogues  to  be  cast  up  at  sixpence  per  thousand,  not  including 
the  numbering. 

“ 19.  Em  and  En  Quadrats,  or  whatever  is  used  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  lines,  to 
be  reckoned  as  an  Em  in  the  width. 

44  20.  Night  Work  to  commence  and  be  paid  for,  from  Eleven  o’clock  till  One,  one 
shilling;  till  Two,  one  shilling  and  sixpence;  and  threepence  per  hour  extra  till  Six. — 
Morning  Work,  commencing  at  Four  o’clock,  to  be  paid  one  shilling  extra.  — Sunday 
Work  to  be  paid  twopence  per  hour,  provided  it  amount  to  not  less  than  one  shilling. 

44  21.  Jobs  of  One  Sheet  or  under  (except  Auctioneers'  Catalogues  and  Particulars) 
to  be  cast  up  at  sixpence  halfpenny  per  thousand;  if  done  in  smaller  type  than  Brevier, 
to  take  the  proportionate  advance  specified  in  Article  1. 

“ 22.  Jobs  in  Foreign  Language,  of  One  Sheet  or  under  (except  Auctioneers’  Cata- 
logues) to  be  cast  up  at  sevenpence  halfpenny  per  thousand ; if  done  in  smaller  type 
than  Brevier,  to  take  the  proportionate  advance  specified  in  Article  1. 

“ 23.  Where  Two  Pages  only  are  imposed,  either  opposite  to  or  at  the  back  of  each 
other,  they  shall  be  paid  for  as  Two  Pages;  but  if  with  an  Indorse,  or  any  other  kind 
of  matter  constituting  a third,  then  to  be  paid  as  a Sheet,  if  in  Folio  ; a Half-sheet  if  in 
Quarto ; and  so  on. 

44  24.  Broadsides,  such  as  Leases,  Deeds,  and  Charter  Parties,  above  the  dimensions 
of  Crown,  to  be  paid  the  double  of  common  matter ; on  Crown  and  under,  to  be  paid 
one  and  one-half  common  matter.  — The  Indorse  to  be  paid  one-fourth  of  the  inside 


page. 

44  25.  All  Corrections  to  be  paid  sixpence  per  hour. 

44  26.  The  Imprint  to  be  considered  as  two  lines  in  the  square  of  the  page. 

44  27.  Different  Volumes  of  the  same  work  to  be  paid  for  distinctly,  ad  valorem. 

44  This  Scale  to  commence  on  Monday,  the  fourth  day  of  March  1805. 

“ Any  Disputes  that  may  arise  in  future , we  agree  to  refer  to  the 
Decision  of  the  Committee  of  Masters . 


44  On  behalf  of  the  Masters. 

(Signed)  John  Nichols 
Luke  Hansard 
Thomas  Bensley 
George  Wuodfall 
Charles  Baldwin 
Thomas  Gillet 
David  Nathan  Shury 
William  Buffy. 


44  On  behalf  of  the  Compositors. 

(Signed)  Edward  Davenport 
James  Atkinson 
Charles  Fagan 
Samuel  Charles  Fawcett 
William  Mayrath 
Philemon  Chalk 
Charles  Htgly 
Henry  Dench.” 


SCALEBOARD.  Is  that  kind  of  scale  commonly  sold  by  some  iron” 
mongers  in  bundles ; and  of  which,  the  scabbards  for  swords  are  made  * 

the  Compositor  cuts  it  quadrat  high,  and  to  his  length. M.  Till 

within  these  last  few  years  it  was  supplied  by  the  Printers  Joiners  in 
bundles  of  sixty  sheets  each,  four  feet  long,  and  varying  in  width  from 
five  inches  to  ten  ; it  is  now  supplied  in  slips  quadrat  high.  In  Moxon’s 
time  it  appears  to  have  been  used  to  branch  out  matter  as  we  use  leads 
at  present,  but,  as  these  are  so  much  superior,  they  have  superseded  it 
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in  that  department;  and  it  is  now  seldom  employed,  except  in  forms 
next  the  crosses,  to  facilitate  the  making  of  register  at  press,  and  in 
making  margin  uniform.  — See  Paper. 

Scandic.  See  Runic. 

SCLAVONIAN,  or  Illyrian  alphabet,  “ is  ascribed  to  St.  Jerom 
The  Bulgarian  letters  were  originally  the  same  with  the  Sclavonian. 
There  are  several  letters  in  these  alphabets,  which  seem  to  be  of  northern 
original,  which  are  adapted  to  sounds  peculiar  to  the  languages  of  the 
people  descended  from  the  Scythians  who  settled  in  Europe.” — Astle. 
See  Servien.  Russian. 

SCRIPT.  The  name  of  a class  of  types,  which,  as  the  appellation 
implies,  is  an  imitation  of  writing.  The  French  call  it  Anglaise. 

There  is  no  character  connected  with  our  language  on  which  so  much 
labour  has  been  expended  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  as  on  this. 
The  old  Scripts  were  so  notoriously  stiff  and  formal,  that  they  could 
hardly  be  said  to  bear  any  other  resemblance  to  writing  than  in  the  mere 
shapes  of  the  letters ; these  were  cast  on  a square  shank,  with  all  the  as- 
cenders and  descenders  hanging  over  the  body,  which  is  styled  kerned. 
These  kerned  letters,  having  no  support,  were  liable  on  pressure  to  break 
off,  and  the  fount  became  so  disfigured  thereby  that  the  use  of  Script 
was  abandoned  by  almost  common  consent  In  1815  Messrs.  Firmin 
Didot  and  Sons  introduced  a new  Script,  cut  with  great  freedom,  and 
cast  on  a rhomboidal  shank,  with  triangular  blocks  having  a correspond- 
ing angle  on  one  side,  and  the  other  two  sides  forming  a right  angle, 
with  which  to  justify  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  lines.  In  order  to 
enable  the  printer  to  form  complete  words  without  any  apparent  junction, 
a great  number  of  parts  of  letters,  parts  of  common  words,  and  double 
letters,  were  added  to  the  regular  alphabet ; thus  encumbering  the  plan 
with  such  a variety  of  sorts  that  it  required  great  care,  and  was  very 
tedious  to  compose  correctly. 

This  plan  was  very  popular  on  the  Continent,  and  almost  universally 
adopted  ; and  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  it  that  Messrs.  Didot 
and  Sons  took  out  an  English  patent  for  it,  which  they  attempted  to  en- 
force against  the  letter  founders  of  this  country  a few  years  afterwards, 
but  which  was  resisted,  and  the  claim  to  invention  abandoned. 

Since  1820  the  English  letter  founders  have  produced  a variety  of 
beautiful  Scripts  of  different  sizes,  but  generally  a modification  of  the 
French  rhomboidal  body  plan  ; still  the  difficulty  of  composition  re- 
mained to  a great  extent,  and  materially  detracted  from  its  general  utility. 

Within  the  last  five  years  a further  improvement  has  been  made  by 
the  introduction  of  a new  square-bodied  Script,  for  which  we  are  also 
indebted  to  French  artists,  Messrs.  Laurent  and  Deberney,  who  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Americain,  which  is  so  beautifully  cut,  and  ma- 
naged, that  the  effect  of  the  whole,  when  well  worked,  is  excellent. 

The  kern,  instead  of  being  unsupported,  is  protected  by  the  shank  of 

the  letter,  having  two  angles  thus^thrown  out  at  the  head  of  the  two 
opposite  corners  of  the  body,  so  as  to  give  support  to  both  ascenders 
and  descenders ; the  opposite  angles  of  the  letters  are  cast  with  a cor- 
responding slope  to  receive  the  hanging  over  letters  without  their  in- 
curring any  danger  of  riding  upon  each  other. 

This  plan  obviates  all  the  difficulties  of  the  two  former  ones,  and 
requires  only  a pair  of  common  cases.  It  is  easily  composed,  and  there 
is  not  more  risk  of  damage  than  attends  the  working  of  any  other  de- 
scription of  delicate  type.  The  sizes  of  this  Script  at  present  in  the  trade 
are,  Canon,  Two  Lines  English,  Two  Lines  Pica,  Great  Primer,  and  Pica. 
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The  sorts  marked  with  1 are  cast  thin,  for  joining  with  the  letters 
which  commenoe  with  a junction  stroke,  as  m,  n,  r,  v,  w,  x,  y,  z,  and  the 
compounds  commencing  with  those  letters.  Those  marked  with  *,  and 
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distinguished  by  an  extra  nick,  are  cast  thick,  to  go  before  a,  b,  c,  d,  e, 
f,  g,  h,  i,  k,  1,  o,  p,  q,  t,  u,  &c. 
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SETS  OFF. 


Scytho-Gothic.  See  Runic. 

Second  at  the  Press.  See  First. 

Second  Pull.  See  First  Pull.  — M. 

SECTION.  A section,  marked  thus  §,  is  the  division  of  a discourse, 
or  chapter,  into  less  parts  or  portions. — Murray . It  is  also  used  in 
printing  as  a reference  to  notes. 

Seditious  Libels.  See  Libels. 

Semicolon.  See  Punctuation. 

• SERVIEN.  “ The  alphabets  of  the  nations  descended  from  the  Scy- 
thians established  in  Europe,  namely,  the  Servien,  the  Russian,  the 
Sclavonian,  and  the  Bulgarian,  are  all  derived  from  the  Greek.  The 
Servien  letters  are  called  the  Cyrillitan  characters,  from  St.  Cyril,  who 
converted  the  Moravians  to  Christianity ; smaller  characters  were  after- 
wards introduced,  called  Glogolitici.  The  Russian  letters  are  imme- 
diately derived  from  those  used  by  St.  Cyril.” — Astle, 

SET  AT  RANDOM.  When  compositors  cannot  make  up  their  mat- 
ter into  pages  as  they  compose  it,  either  by  reason  of  th$ir  working  in  com- 
panionship, or  from  other  causes,  they  put  it  in  galleys  till  they  can  make 
up ; this  is  termed  Setting  at  Random.  When  a compositor  is  obliged  to 
set  a great  quantity  at  random,  so  that  it  becomes  inconvenient,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  galleys  it  occupies,  and  the  room  it  takes  up  on 
the  cases,  he  ties  it  up  in  moderate-sized  pieces  and  puts  it  on  page 
papers  under  his  frame,  with  a bit  of  paper  stuck  in  each  with  a number, 
to  mark  the  order ; if  it  be  a work  in  quarto  or  folio,  too  large  for  page 
papers,  he  ties  a cord  round  the  matter  in  each  galley  and  keeps  it  on 
the  slices  of  his  slice  galley  under  his  frame,  till  he  makes  up. 

SET  MATTER.  Matter  that  is  composed,  but  not  worked  off, 
whether  it  be  made  up  into  pages  or  at  random,  is  called  set  matter,  to 
distinguish  it  from  matter  for  distribution. 

SET-OFF  SHEETS.  Sheets  of  waste  paper  that  are  used  upon  the 
tympan  sheet,  to  prevent  the  ink  setting-off  on  the  sheets  that  are  suc- 
cessively printed  when  the  reiteration  is  working ; they  are  changed  as 
soon  as  any  setting-off  is  perceptible.  They  are  slipped  under  the  points 
at  their  edges,  and  are  quickly  changed,  or  turned,  which  is  always  done 
to  economize  the  use  of  paper. 

Set-off  Sheets  are  also  used  upon  the  cylinders  of  machines  that 
perfect,  for  the  same  purpose. 

A sheet  of  thin  paper  is  interleaved  between  every  impression  of  fine 
work,  particularly  if  it  be  large  heavy  paper  and  large  type,  to  prevent 
setting-off  in  the  heap ; the  work  is  hung  up  to  dry  with  these  sheets  in, 
which  are  taken  out  by  the  warehouseman  before  the  work  is  piled 
away,  who  then  knocks  them  up,  folds  them  in  quires,  and  takes  care  of 
them  till  they  are  wanted  again  by  the  Pressmen. 

Paper  for  these  purposes  is  supplied  by  the  warehouseman,  who 
gives  for  the  first  waste  or  spoiled  impressions ; for  the  other  tissue 
paper  is  generally  used,  and  with  care  it  will  last  a long  time. 

SET  OUT  PAPER.  Counting  out  the  proper  quantity  by  the 
warehouseman,  to  wet. — M.  We  now  term  it  Giving  out  Paper , which 
see. 

Sets  Clean.  See  Clean  Proof. 

Sets  Close.  See  Get  In. — M.  The  phrase  is  now  used  for  close 
spacing. 

Sets  Foul.  See  Foul  Proof.— M. 

SETS  OFF.  Work  that  is  newly  wrought  off  at  the  press  often  sets 
off,  especially  if  it  be  fat  beaten  with  soft  ink : for  when  it  comes  to  be 
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beaten,  or  sometimes  only  hard  pressed,  by  the  Bookbinder,  the  moist 
ink  spreads  and  delates  itself  round  about  the  face  of  every  letter,  and 
sullies  and  stains  the  whole  white  paper. — M.  We  do  not  now  include 
this  spreading  and  delating  of  the  ink  in  the  meaning  of  setting  off,  but 
use  the  term  only  when  one  printed  sheet  parts  with  some  of  its  ink  to  the 
sheet  on  which  it  is  laid,  or  in  the  press,  or  in  the  process  of  binding, 
which  it  will  do  with  large  letter,  which  requires  much  ink,  or  when  a 
book  is  pressed,  or  bound,  before  the  ink  is  sufficiently  dry  : the  Book- 
binder’s hammer  is  a severe  test ; and  where  a book  is  required  to  be 
bound  as  soon  as  printed,  the  best  plan,  perhaps,  is  to  have  it  cold  pressed, 
which  flattens  the  impression  of  the  types,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
beat  so  much  as  when  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  adopted.  In 
printing  fine  work  at  press  set-off  sheets  are  used  to  prevent  one  sheet 
defacing  another. — See  Set-off  Sheets. 

SET  THE  ROUNCE.  Fixing  the  girts  so  that  the  Rounce  stand 
in  the  most  advantageous  position  to  run  the  carriage  in  easily.  M. 

SETS  UP  TO  HIMSELF.  When  a compositor  has  received  the 
making-up  from  a companion,  and  has  composed  the  intermediate 
matter,  he  has  set  up  to  himself ; that  is,  he  has  composed  the  matter 
that  followed  his  companion’s  last  page  and  preceded  the  part  he  com- 
menced with,  and  has  joined  the  two  parts,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make 
up.  See  Join,  and  Making-up,  to  give  the. 

Sets  Wide.  See  Drive  out.— M.  We  now  use  the  term  for  wide 


spacing.  . . 

SET  UP  CLOSE.  When  two  or  more  companions  are  on  the  same 
piece  of  work,  and  when  any  one  of  them  composes  all  his  copy,  so  that 
there  is  none  intermediate  between  the  close  of  his  and  the  beginning  of 
the  companion’s  that  follows  him,  it  is  said,  he  has  set  up  close,  or,  he 

has  set  close  up.  _ . _ , . , , 

SEVENTY-TWOMO.  A sheet  of  paper  folded  into  seventy-two 
leaves  or  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  is  termed  seventy-twos  or 

SHANK.  The  square  metal  the  face  of  a letter  stands  on,  is  called 

the  Shank  of  a Letter. — M.  . . , . . 

SHARP  IMPRESSION.  This  expression  is  used  two  ways  by 
printers:  some  say  it  is  a sharp  impression  when  much  blanket  is  used, 
and  the  impression  of  the  types  on  the  paper  is  deep  : others  hold,  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a sharp  impression  when  no  more  than  the 
face  of  the  types  appears  on  the  paper,  with  the  lines  clear  and  smooth, 
and  of  a full  colour,  with  as  little  indention  as  possible  on  the  paper. 
Pressmen  and  their  employers  should  know  in  which  sense  they  eac 
use  the  term,  otherw  ise  it  may  cause  a serious  mistake  m work,  as  the 
two  meanings  embrace  the  best  as  well  as  the  commonest  work. 

SHEARS.  Something  similar  to  those  used  by  tailors;  they  are 
employed  to  cut  brass  rule,  scaleboard,  thin  reglet,  Ac.  to  proper  lengths. 
The  shears  best  adapted  to  this  purpose  have  blades  short  in  proportion 

t0  SHEERS1  FOOT.  Is  all  made  of  iron,  with  an  hammer  head  at  one 
end  to  drive  the  ball  nails  into  the  ball  stocks,  and  a claw  at  the  other 
S £ r;  the  ball  nails  out  of  the  ball  stocks.-  M.  . It  » customary 
to  have  one  for  each  press,  which  in  a wooden  press  is  suspended  bj 
the" head  from  two  nails  driven  into  the  near  cheek  of  the  press,  just 
below'  the  cap.  It  is  a very  useful  article  to  the  pressman ; but  is  often 
applied  instead  of  the  mallet  and  shooting  stick,  to  tighten  or  to  loosen 
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quoins,  though  it  occasionally  makes  a batter  by  slipping;  I do  not  like 
to  see  it  used  for  this  purpose. 

Shekesteh.  See  Persian. 


IhERWIN  AND  COPE’S  PRESS.  The  Imperial  Preu.  Dr. 
cealed  within  the  head  of  the  press,  and  are , » ^3cipte 


to  act  upon  the  piston,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  of  the  working 
Z£.  The  stout  cast-iron  lever  or  chill  terminates  in  a sort  of  polished 
toeor  point.  This  last-mentioned  projection  of  the  lever  is  made  t ‘ 
on  a cup  or  knuckle  acting  upon  the  head  of  a stout  * p0n  the 
simply  drops  down  a perforation  of  the  piston,  so  as  to  rest  P 
uZrmost  of  two  steel  wedges,  one  of  which,  by  its  connexion  with  ^ 
screw  in  the  front,  admits  of  being  pushed  forward  ov  drawn  back.  s 
to  elevate  or  lower  the  bolt,  and  thus  regulate,  by  altering  the  leng 
the  piston,  the  bearing  of  the  platen  upon  the  types.  u inBeni- 

passes  through  a hole  perforated  somewhat  obliquely ; by  which  inge 
ous  contrivance,  a side  twist,  which  would  otherwise  ^ occasioned^ 
the  motion  of  the  head  gear  is  avoided.  It  will  now  easily  be  pe 
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how,  by  the  operation  of  the  bar,  the  toe  is  made  to  act  upon  the  inside 
bolt,  and  thus  force  down  the  piston,  which,  after  the  impression  has 
been  taken,  is  carried  back  again,  by  means  of  two  stout  steel  springs 
attached  to  the  insides  of  the  cheeks  of  the  press,  and  thus  on  the  return 
of  the  bar  lift  the  platen  from  the  face  of  the  types  and  allow  the  carriage 
with  the  form  to  be  run  out.  These  springs,  operating  uniformly,  cause 
the  action  of  the  piston  to  be  very  smooth.  The  Imperial  press,  is,  I 
believe,  in  high  estimation  for  easiness  in  the  pull,  which  gives  it  speed 
in  working,  and  for  evenness  of  impression. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  this  press  the  toe  of  the  lever  or  chill 
worked  on  a flat  surface  on  the  top  of  the  bolt ; the  introduction  of  the 
cup  or  knuckle  is  a subsequent  improvement 

They  are  made  of  different  sizes,  from  foolscap  folio  to  double  royal. 


Figure  showing  the  Works  which  produce  the  Power. 


SHOE.  An  old  shoe  with  the  hind  quarter  cut  away,  hung  upon  a nail 
through  the  heel  at  the  end  of  the  imposing  stone,  into  which  to  put  bad 
letters  when  correcting.  When  full,  the  person  who  has  the  care  of  the 
materials  empties  it  into  the  old  metal  box. 

SHOOTING  STICK.  Is  a perfect  wedge  about  six  inches  long, 
and  its  thicker  end  two  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  and  an  half  thick;  and 
its  thin  end  about  an  inch  and  an  half  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick ; 
made  of  box  wood. — M.  They  are  not  now  made  so  thick. 

The  use  of  a shooting  stick  is  to  drive  the  quoins  with  a mallet,  both 
in  locking-up  and  unlocking  a form ; they  are  inches  long. 


As  the  thin  end  of  a wooden  shooting  stick  always  wears  down  rapidly, 
or  splits,  some  houses  have  adopted  metal  ones,  made  of  brass,  well 
secured  in  a strong  wooden  handle,  with  a square  piece  cut  out  of  the 
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end,  leaving  one  side  a little  longer  than  the  other,  with  a more  acute 
angle ; these  are  very  useful  where  the  quoining  room  is  small,  and  the 
quoins  are  of  course  thin. 

SHORT  CROSS.  See  Chase. — M.  The  shortest  and  also  the  broad- 
est bar  that  divides  a chase  into  quarters ; there  is  a groove  in  the  upper 
side  of  it  to  admit  the  spurs  of  the  points  to  be  pressed  into  it  without 
injuring  their  points.  This  cross  is  dovetailed  in  the  middle  of  the  sides 
of  the  chase,  for  folios,  quartos,  and  octavos,  without  the  long  cross  for 
folios  ; there  is  another  dovetail  in  the  rim  of  the  chase,  leaving  about  two 
thirds  of  the  chase  on  one  side  of  the  short  cross  and  one  third  on  the 
other ; the  cross  is  fitted  into  these  dovetails  for  twelves,  and  separates  the 
offcut  from  the  other  part  of  the  sheet  I would  always  place  the  short 
cross  in  the  middle  of  the  chase  for  eighteens,  where  the  margin  will 
admit  it,  as  it  divides  the  pages  more  equally,  and  makes  the  form  safer 
when  locked  up ; in  this  case  the  cross  occupies  the  place  of  a gutter 
instead  of  a back. 

SHORT  PAGE.  A page  that  is  not  full  of  matter  ; as  the  end  of  a 
chapter,  a book,  or  a volume.  Though  it  is  termed  a short  page,  yet 
the  term  only  applies  to  what  appears  when  printed,  for  in  reality  the 
page  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  up  to  the  exact  length  of  the  other  pages 
in  the  sheet,  the  blank  part  being  filled  up  with  furniture.  I would 
always  put  a lead  at  the  least  after  the  last  line  of  the  matter,  and  next 
to  that  a piece  of  thick  reglet  cut  to  the  measure,  to  prevent  any  letters 
dropping  down,  and  a line  of  quotations,  or  large  quadrats,  at  the  bottom, 
which  will  keep  the  other  pages  in  register;  the  vacancy  between  these  may 
then  be  filled  up  with  furniture  to  make  the  page  of  a proper  length,  and  if 
they  be  not  so  long  as  the  exact  width  of  the  page  it  will  not  be  mate- 
rial ; but  if  it  be  made  up  entirely  with  furniture,  the  adjoining  pages 
will  be  twisted  and  out  of  register,  when  the  form  is  locked  up,  for  it  is 
not  possible  to  cut  the  pieces  so  accurate  to  the  width  as  a line  of  qua- 
drats, for  the  gutter  to  rest  against.  If  the  page  be  very  short,  it  will  be 
better  to  have  an  additional  line  of  quadrats  or  quotations  in  the  middle. 

SHORT  PULL.  When  the  pull  is  so  justified,  that  a sufficient  pres- 
sure is  produced  when  the  bar  is  brought  about  half  way  over,  or  a little 
more;  this  pull  is  adopted  in  small  light  forms,  where  despatch  is 
required. 

Short  Ribs.  See  Cramp  Irons. 

SHUFFLING.  This  is  a term  used  in  the  Warehouse;  and  is  part 
of  the  process  of  Knocking-up,  when  the  paper  is  laid  in  heaps,  after 
having  been  taken  down  from  the  poles,  to  make  it  lie  even  at  the  edges. 
It  is  performed  by  taking  hold  of  a few  quires  of  the  paper  loosely  at 
the  sides,  and  holding  the  far  side  a little  lower  than  that  next  the  body, 
upon  the  table,  when,  shaking  both  hands,  it  gradually  projects  the  lower 
sheets ; then  lifting  it  up  and  bending  it  a little,  it  is  let  drop  on  its  edge 
upon  the  table ; by  repeating  this  process  two  or  three  times,  the  parcel 
becomes  even  at  the  edges,  and  is  in  a fit  state  to  be  piled  away.  It  is 
a process  in  which  expertness  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice,  and 
observation. 

Side  Notes.  See  Marginal  Notes. 

SIDE  STICK.  The  same  as  foot  stick,  except  that  they  are  placed 
against  the  side  of  the  page,  as  their  name  signifies.  See  Foot  Stick. 

SIGLA.  By  this  term  are  meant,  notes,  breviatures,  letters  set  for 
words,  characters,  short  hand. 

We  find  sigla  in  the  most  ancient  MSS. : some  specimens  of  such  as 
were  used  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  are  here  given. 
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Some  of  these  sigla  were  made  by  the  Antiquarians  who  wrote  the  book, 
and  others  afterwards  for  the  illustration  of  the  text.  The  annexed  sigla 
may  be  explained  thus: — 

1.  H.  S.  i.  e.  Hie  suppleas,  or  haec  supplenda. 

2.  H.  D.  i.  e.  Hie  deficit,  or  haec  deficiunt 

3.  Paragraphus,  a note  of  division. 

4.  Diple,  to  mark  out  a quotation  from  the  Old  Testament. 

5.  Crisimon,  being  composed  of  X and  P,  which  stands  for  Christ. 

6.  Hederacei  folii  Figura,  an  ivy  leaf,  the  ancient  mark  of  division. 

7.  Ancora  superior.  To  denote  a very  remarkable  passage. 

8.  Denotes,  the  beginning  of  a lesson. 

9.  Signifies  good. 

10.  Stands  for  something  very  kind,  or  benevolent 

11.  Points  out  a fine  or  admirable  passage. 

12.  L.  D.  lepide  dictum.  Finely  said. 

1 2 3 4 5 

hi  ioc)  r 7 J? 

* s $ 10  II. 

SP  i-f-1  w c b bx  th 

Many  writers  have  employed  their  pens  in  elucidating  the  sigla  on 
coins  and  medals  ; among  others,  Octavius  de  Strada  in  Aurea  Numis- 
mata,  Ac.  where  we  read  C.  CjEsar.  Divi.  F.  IMP.  Cos.  III.  Via 
R.  P.  C.  that  is,  Caii  Ccesaris  Divi  Jilius  imperator  consul  Triumvir 
reipublicce  constituendce.  A number  of  similar  examples  may  be  found 
in  the  same  author,  and  in  JEneas  Vicus  Parmensis  de  Augustarum 
imaginibus. 

As  to  epitaphs  or  sepulchral  inscriptions,  it  was  common  to  begin 
them  with  these  literary  signs,  D.  M.  S.  signifying  Diis  Manibus  Sacrum , 
and,  as  still  is  customary  with  us,  on  such  occasions,  the  glorious  actions, 
praises,  origin,  age,  and  rank  of  the  deceased,  with  the  time  of  his  death, 
were  set  forth. 

It  is  a fact  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  elucidation,  that 
it  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and 
to  deposit  the  remains  in  urns  or  vessels,  as  appears  from  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  Patroclus  and  Achilles  in  Homer. 

Altars  erected  to  the  Supreme  Being  are  of  the  highest  antiquity,  but 
by  the  ambition  and  corruption  of  mankind  were  afterwards  prostituted 
to  flatter  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  Inscriptions,  or  literary  signs, 
frequently  appeared  on  those  altars ; as  Ar.  Don.  D.  that  is,  Aram  dono 
dedity  and  such  like. 

Public  Statues  were  erected  to  Kings,  Emperors,  and  others,  both 
before  and  after  their  death,  on  which  the  names  of  the  dedicators  were 
frequently  inscribed  in  literary  signs.  As  in  this  inscription,  Civ.  Inter- 
amnanse  Civ.  Utriusque  Sex.  Aer.  Coll.  Post  Ob.  H.  P.  D.  that  is,  Cives 
InteramnancE  civitatis  utriusque  sexus  cere  collato  post  obitum  hujus 
patronce  dedicarunt . 

The  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  used  forms  of  saluting  or  com- 
plimentary expressions  at  the  beginning  of  their  letters,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  subject  of  the  letters  themselves. 

The  Latin  method  was  to  place  the  name  of  the  writer  first,  afterwards 
that  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed.  The  names  were 
either  put  simply  without  any  epithet  in  literary  signs,  as  C.  Att.  S. 
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that  is  Cicero  Attico  Salutem ; or  the  dignity  or  rank  of  the  person  was 
added,  as,  C.  S.  D,  Plane.  Imp.  Cos.  Des.  that  is,  Cicero  Salutem  dicit 
Planco  Imperatori  Consuli  designate-.  The  epistolary  writings  of  the 
Romans  abound  with  examples  of  this  kind. 

The  Military  Sigla  amongst  the  Romans  are  treated  of  by  Vegetius 
and  Frontinus. 

See  John  Nicholaus,  who  hath  written  professedly  upon  the  Sigla  of 
the  Ancients J.  Nicolai  Tractatus  de  Siglis  Veterum.  Lugd.  Bat  170S, 
4to. 

A competent  knowledge  of  these  literary  signs,  or  verbal  contractions 
used  by  the  ancients,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  who  wish  to 
be  familiarly  acquainted  with  ancient  history.  These  Sigla  or  Signs 
frequently  appear  on  marbles,  coins,  and  medals,  and  occur  in  those  in- 
estimable volumes  of  antiquity,  which  have  transmitted  to  us  the  most 
important  truths  relative  to  the  religion,  manners,  customs,  arts  and 
sciences,  of  ancient  nations.  These  are  keys,  as  it  were,  to  unlock  the 
most  precious  volumes  of  antiquity ; they  introduce  us  to  a more  speedy 
acquaintance  with  all  the  various  works  of  ancient  artists  and  writers. 
The  instruction  to  be  derived  from  this  branch  of  polite  learning  is  of 
itself  a sufficient  spur  to  stimulate  attention  and  industry ; but  its  utility, 
which  is  no  less  obvious,  is  an  additional  incentive  to  augment  our  appli- 
cation and  desires,  when  we  consider,  that  there  are  no  ancient  docu- 
ments, either  on  metals,  marbles,  precious  stones,  bark,  parchment,  paper, 
or  other  materials,  which  do  not  abound  with  these  literary  contractions, 
and  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  understand  them  without  this  neces- 
sary knowledge. — Astle,  See  Records. 

SIGNATURE.  A letter  of  the  alphabet  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page  of  each  sheet  of  a work,  to  denote,  alphabetically,  the  order 
of  the  sheets. 

It  is  customary  to  commence  with  B on  the  first  sheet  of  the  body  of 
the  work,  and  to  go  regularly  through  the  alphabet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  letters  J,  V,  and  W,  which  are  never  used  as  signatures ; and 
which  had,  in  fact,  no  existence  in  the  alphabet  at  the  time  of  the  inven- 
tion of  printing ; 31,  expressing  both  I and  J ; both  U and  V ; and 
the  double  letter  W.  If  the  work  extend  to  more  sheets  in  number 
than  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet,  the  succeeding  sheets  go  on  with 
a second  alphabet,  which  commences  with  A,  and  both  the  letters  are 
usually  given,  in  this  manner,  A A,  or  Aa,  and  sometimes,  to  avoid  the 
repetition,  thus,  2 A ; if  a third  alphabet  be  necessary  it  is  always,  at  the 
present  day,  placed  with  the  number  before  it,  as  S A.  The  printer’s 
first  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-two  letters,  and  the  second  and  suc- 
ceeding ones  of  twenty-three. 

As  a guide  to  the  bookbinder  there  are  other  signatures  used  in  a sheet 
besides  the  first — in  a sheet  of  octavo  the  first  page  has  B,  the  third  has 
B 2,  the  fifth  has  B 3,  and  the  seventh  has  B 4 : in  a sheet  of  twelves 
they  are  carried  to  B 6 ; B 5 being  the  first  page  of  the  offeut;  and  how- 
ever numerous  the  pages  may  be  in  a sheet  with  one  signature,  when 
they  are  all  inserted,  they  are  continued  to  the  last  odd  page  before  the 
middle  of  the  sheet,  but  never  carried  beyond  the  middle.  In  general 
they  are  all  omitted  except  the  two  first,  to  show  the  first  fold  of  the 
paper,  and  the  first  on  the  offeut  Small  capitals  are  more  frequently 
used  for  signatures  than  large  capitals,  as  disfiguring  the  foot  of  the 
page  in  a slighter  manner. 

Sometimes  figures  are  used  instead  of  letters,  but  not  often ; the  Geu- 
tleman’s  Magazine  is  an  instance. 
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pos possessionem. 
p°ea  postea, 
pr  pour , pur. 
prveiors  purveiours . 
pf  pater. 
p?i  patri. 
pris  pains . 
priam  patriam . 
pronat9  patronatus. 
pr  presbiter. 
psoe  persone. 

pstate  j^tate  potest'  potentate . 
psbr  presbiter. 

psclp!  prcescriptus  and  its  cases. 
psentes  prcesentes. 
s pte  pars,  parte. 

preteritus  and  its  cases. 
t post,  potest. 

? pr  ester. 

ptin  ptinenc  pertinentiis. 
ptin  ptinentib3  ptinenfc  perti - 
nentibus. 

ptinetes  pertinentes. 

puce  publice. 

puis#  puissant. 

px°  pxa  proximo,  proxima. 

p9  p9t  posf. 

p9m  p9tmod  postmodum. 

P3  P*  poiet,  potest. 

Qa  q2  quia,  quod. 
q,  que,  quia,  quod. 
q qui,  quee. 
q quod,  quod. 
q quem,  quos. 
qa  qa  qua,  quadrans. 
qfl  qri  quam. 
qant  quant . 

qatrcuq}  qualitei'cumque. 
qa  quia. 
qar?  quarter. 
q°cuq,  quacumque. 


q*r  quare,  quartan. 

qaJ  quorum. 

qai  quasi. 

qas  quas. 

q*lib3  <pudti>et' 

qappt  quapropter. 

qaten9  quatenus. 

qddm  quoddam. 

qdl3  quodlibet. 

qd  quid,  quod. 

q’s  quis. 

q‘l3  quilibet. 

q'b3  quibus. 

qib3cuq,  quibuscumque. 

q’cuq,  quicunque. 

qlcq‘d  quicquid. 

ql  q‘a  quia. 

q‘d  quid. 

q‘eta  quieta. 

q*etu  quietum. 

q‘nq,  qf,q,  quinque. 

q^q^m  quisquam. 

qm  quoniam,  quem,  quomodo. 

qle  q“le  quale. 

qa?  xx.  qB?  xxli.  quater  viginti. 

qn  quando,  quoniam. 

q°  quo. 

q°s  quos. 

q°m°  quomodo. 

q°mftf3  quomodolibet. 

q°nd  quondam. 

q°q>  quoque. 

q°g  quorum. 

q,0  quoque. 

q°t3  quolibet. 

qncq,  quandocumque. 

qr  quare . 

qratis  queratis . 

qrelar  qrla£  querelarum. 

qrTe  queer  ere. 

q’q>  quodque,  quiconque. 

quaf  quare . 
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queret  querela  and  its  cases. 
qux  queux. 

fy  Bex  and  its  cases. 
r.  f . ? regni,  regno , 8fc. 
receT  recevoir. 
reclamacoe  reclamatoe  reclama- 
tione . 

yq gt  regula  and  its  cases. 
reglaes  regulares. 
relq  reliqua . 

reliq  reliqui,  reliqua,  Sfc. 
reliq1  relinqui. 
reliq1  reliqui . 
req5sit9  requisitus. 
repacoe  reparations. 
respcs  respectus. 


respm  respectum. 
rem  remanet. 
retam  receptam. 

re9m9  reverendissimus. 

ret?  retro. 
rna  regina . 
rad3  respondet. 
rndeatr  respondeatur. 
rnsio  responsio. 
rnsum  responsum. 
rnsru3  responsurus. 
r°  responsio. 
roe  rone  rone  ratione. 
roi  rationi. 
ro‘°  rotulo. 

ronabilfl  roabitr  rationabiliter. 

royme  royaume. 

rociniu  roniu  ratiocinium. 

ronio  ratiocinio. 

fr  re£  rerum. 

fspcu  respectu. 

S’  S.  Sanctus  and  its  cases. 

,s.  scilicet. 


s.  sunt. 

§.  solidus  and  its  cases. 

£ salutem. 

£ £r  seigneur. 

sa  secunda,  summa9  supra. 

sadcm  supradictum. 

sat  satm  salt  saftm  salutem. 

sacrm  sacamtu  sacramentum. 

Sfcfei  Sabbati. 
sb  sub. 
sbt9  subtus. 
sbnia  substantia. 

Scs  Sanctus. 

Sci  Sancti. 

Scis  Sanctis. 

Scos  Sanctos . 

Sea  Sancta. 
sedm  secundum. 
scitt  scilicet. 
scacio  scaccario. 
sc  sic. 

sede  seconde , secunda. 
sc’  sic1  sicut. 
sclari  seculari . 
sct3  scilicet. 

sSlarib3  seclarib3  secularibus. 
fdit  susdit. 

<femt  serement. 

senal  seneschal . 

sequ  sequens  and  its  cases. 

sem1  semel. 

seqr  sequitur. 

secru  securum. 

sepedci  scepedicti. 

seqns  sequens. 

sibn  sibien. 

sig  sigillum  and  its  cases. 
sic  sicut. 
sili?  similiter. 
singla  singula. 
si  sive. 
s4  sibi. 
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sittr  similiter. 

signfcas  significas. 

sig^ti  significasti. 

sigts  sigt  singulus  and  its  cases. 

sitr  sit!r  similiter . 

singlis  singulis. 

sir  schira  and  its  cases. 

s?3  scilicet . 

f"  secundum. 

smptr  simpliciter. 

sma  summa. 

sn  sine. 

snia  sententia. 

S0I3  sold. 

s°  secundo. 

s°  serio,  serd. 

sol  solidus  and  its  cases. 

spale  spcciale. 

sptr  specialiter. 

sps  spiritus. 

spalis  specialise  spirituals. 
spualia  spiritualia. 
fra  sera. 
sr  super,  sur. 

subs  subsidium  and  its  cases. 

sup  super . 

suffif  suffisant. 

fie  seignurie. 

ss  suus,  suos,  suas , suis. 

Ste  Sainte. 
sl  st  sunt. 
suba  substantia. 
supa  supra. 
supi9  super ias. 
fvic  servicia. 
sv  si ve. 

S3  set  for  sed. 

SI3  scilicet. 

T.  teste,  testibus. 
rF  terminus  and  its  cases. 

TT.  tituli  or  titulo . 


t.  1.  I teste,  testibus. 

? ter. 

tat  tails,  8fc.  talitqr. 
tatr  taliter. 
tansgr  transgressio. 
tadidunt  tradiderunt . 
tadidert  tradiderit,  tradiderint, 
tradiderunt . 
tam  tamen. 
taqa  tanquam. 
tc  tc  tuc  tunc. 
tempre  tempore. 
tepib3  temporibus. 
tec  tecum. 

test!ora  testimonium . 

tes?o  testamento. 

ten  tenementum  and  its  cases. 

ten3  tenements. 

ten1  tenet. 

tend  tenendum. 

tendas  tenendas. 

thes  tliesaurarius. 

tftrm  thesaurum. 

tps  tres. 

t'a  tria. 

t‘  tibi. 

stTo  termino. 

t'bus  tribus. 

Im  tantum. 

terminum. 

lm°  tmm°  tantummodo . 

!mde  iantundem . 

T’m  terminus  and  its  cases. 

T’min  terminus  and  its  cases. 
Smpalia  tcmporalia. 

?mpalib5  temporalibus. 
tmpe  tpre  tempore . 

!n  tn  tamen,  tantum. 
to!  totus  and  its  cases. 

!pe  tempore. 
tpre  tempore. 

!pib3  temporibus. 
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to1  totalis . 
touch  touchant. 

tf  tra  tre  tra  tram  trar  lra£ 
terra  and  its  cases . 
tr?  turris  and  its  cases . 
tri  turri. 
tri  turrim . 

?sfon  tresbien . 

tj  te7ie£. 

u. 

ufc  u1  wfo*. 
u’Sq,  ubicumque. 
ull  idtimus  and  its  cases. 
utti9  ulterius. 
un  unde. 

uncq,  undecumque. 

uncloem  unctionem. 

uni9  unius. 

unic‘3  unicuique. 

uq*  unquam . 

ut’usq,  utriusque. 

ulr  uter,  utrum. 

utrq>  uterque  and  its  cases. 

ut9q,  utriusque. 

ux  uxor . 

uxe  uxore. 

uxis  u&is  uxoris. 

v.  vel. 
v9  versus. 

vac  vacatio  and  its  cases. 
vad  vadia . 
vaiat  valeat. 
val3  valet. 

9ba  verba. 
valet  valeret. 
venacoe  venatione. 


v‘»  vir. 
vl  vim . 

vie  vicec  vicecomes  and  its  cases. 
v*i  viri. 

vid3  vi3  videlicet. 
vift  villa  and  its  cases. 
vilr  viriliter. 
vlo£  virorum . 
virgis  virginis. 
vl  vl  vel . 
v°  vero. 
v°.  quinto . 
vo9  vous. 
vq\  quinque. 
vr  videtur. 
vf  vester. 
vra  vestra. 
vre  vestree. 
vfi  vestri . 
vfo  vestro. 
v?m  vestrum. 
v3  v'3  videlicet, 
versus. 

wl  with. 

x.  dccem. 
xa  decima. 

Xc  Xc  Xa  Xs  XpcXpsCTm- 
tus. 

xla.  quadragesima . 

Xpi  Cftr&fi. 

Xpo  Christo. 

Xpiani  Christiani. 
xvme  quinzisme. 

zor  yowr. 


are 
in  this 
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in  a page,  two  of  each  reference  are  put  to  a note ; but  this  is  looked 
upon  as  having  an  unsightly  appearance. 

Italick  lower  case  letters  are  sometimes  used,  enclosed  between  paren- 
theses (a),  and  sometimes  figures  (1);  the  letters,  when  they  are  used, 
are  often  continued  through  the  alphabet,  and  then  commence  again 
with  (a). 

The  most  usual  references,  and  which  are  esteemed  the  neatest,  are 
superiors,  both  letters  and  figures ; where  the  notes  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  letters  are  most  frequently  used,  sometimes  going  through  the 
alphabet,  and  sometimes  commencing  with  * in  each  page  in  which  notes 
occur : where  the  notes  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  figures  1 2 
are  nearly  always  adopted,  in  regular  succession. 

REGISTER.  This  term  implies  such  an  arrangement  of  the  whites 
in  both  forms  of  a sheet,  as  that,  when  printed  off,  the  pages  shall  fall  pre- 
cisely at  the  back  of  each  other,  so  that  the  sides  and  heads  of  the  pages 
of  one  form  shall  not  project  beyond  those  of  the^other ; in  fine  work  the 
principle  is  carried  still  further,  and  the  whites  in  the  pages  are  so 
arranged  that  line  shall  fall  upon  line,  when  the  reiteration  is  worked. 
See  Gauge.  Space  Lines. 

REGISTER  SHEET.  The  sheet  or  sheets  printed  to  make  register 
with. — M.  When  works  are  printed  on  fine  and  expensive  paper,  register 
is  usually  made  with  proof  paper ; and  it  is  not  till  the  form  is  com- 
pletely made  ready  that  they  use  its  own  paper. 

REGLET.  Is  a sort  of  furniture  of  an  equal  thickness  all  its  length. 
It  is  quadrat  high,  of  several  thicknesses,  viz.  Nonpareil,  Brevier,  Long 
Primer,  Pica,  &c.  thick.  — M. 

Reglet  and  all  other  furniture,  except  side  and  foot  sticks,  are  made 
in  lengths  of  three  feet  each,  and  are  always  styled  a yard  of  reglet,  a 
yard  of  broad,  &c. ; the  use  of  reglet  is  to  branch  out  titles,  jobs,  and 
other  matter,  to  economise  the  use  of  quadrats:  it  is  preferable  to 
quadrats  for  this  purpose,  it  keeping  the  lines  more  even ; for  different 
founts  of  the  same  size  being  often  mixed,  and  the  quadrats  frequently 
battered,  are  not  so  true  as  a piece  of  reglet,  which  1 would  always  have 
put  next  to  a line  of  capitals  ; it  is  also  used  in  making  margin. 

The  thinnest  reglet  used  is  called  card  reglet,  a substitute  for  scale- 
board  ; the  regular  sizes  commence  with  Pearl  and  go  up  to  Two  Lines 
Great  Primer,  with  the  exception  of  Ruby,  Minion,  Bourgeois,  Small 
Pica,  English,  Paragon,  and  Two  Lines  Pica,  which  are  sizes  not  used. 

REITERATION.  The  second  form,  or  the  form  printed  on  the 
backside  of  the  white  paper.  — M.  This  is  a term  generally  used  for 
press  work ; when  the  second  form  is  working,  that  is,  perfecting  the 
sheet,  the  pressmen  say  they  are  working  the  reiteration. 

Reviews.  See  Newspaper  Postage. 

REVISE.  An  impression  of  each  form  printed  on  proof  paper  the 
first  thing  after  it  is  laid  on,  and  taken  by  the  pressman  to  the  reader 
or  overseer,  for  him  to  examine  that  all  the  corrections  in  the  press 
proof  are  made,  previously  to  the  impression  being  worked  off.  The  com- 
positor frequently  takes  the  revise  for  waste  paper;  but  this  should  never 
be  done  with  that  of  the  first  form ; the  pressman  should  put  it  into  the 
heap,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  found,  which  keeps  it  damp,  and  the 
revise  of  the  second  form  ought  always  to  be  pulled  on  it;  the  reader,  in 
revising  the  second  form,  then  sees  the  sheet  perfect,  which  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  that  the  matter  follows,  and  that  the  furniture  is  right. 

RIBS.  In  wooden  presses,  long  pieces  of  steel,  polished  on  the  upper 
surface,  which  is  a little  rounded,  on  which  the  carriage  traverses  in 
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being  run  in  and  run  out;  they  are  fastened  down  upon  long  pieces  of 
wood,  which  are  called  Wooden  Ribs. 

RIDES.  Leads  are  said  to  ride,  when  one  end  projects  over  another ; 
this  will  occasionally  take  place  when  two  or  more  are  used  in  the  same 
measure.  It  ought  to  be  guarded  against,  as,  when  it  happens,  it  pre- 
vents the  page  rising,  or  if  by  tightening  the  quoins  the  form  is  made  to 
rise,  it  causes  the  lines  to  be  crooked.  . 

RINSE  THE  FORM.  Laying  up  the  form,  and  washing  the  lye 
and  ink  away  to  make  the  letter  clean.  — M.  This  is  always  done  by 
the  pressman  as  soon  as  a form  is  off ; he  takes  it  to  the  lye  trough,  an 
brushes  the  ink  from  off  the  face  of  the  letter,  the  furniture,  and  chase, 
with  the  lye  brush  and  lye ; he  then  lifts  it  out  of  the  trough  and  sets  it 
on  its  edge,  resting  against  the  side  of  the  trough  or  against  some  other  sup- 
port, and  rinses  it  well  with  water,  to  wash  away  the  lye  and  the  ink  it  has 
dissolved,  and  thus  leaves  the  face  of  the  letter,  the  furniture,  and  the 
chase  clean,  ready  for  the  compositor  to  lay  up  preparatory  to  distributing. 

— See  Lay  up.  . _ . T, 

RINSING  TROUGH.  The  trough  forms  are  rinsed  m.— M.  It 
is  two  troughs  combined  in  one ; the  smallest  and  deepest  is  for  the 
water,  and  in  some  offices  has  an  iron  ladle  chained  to  the  near  upper 
corner,  to  prevent  its  being  displaced ; the  shallow  part  is  used  to  lay  up 
forms  in ; they  are  both  lined  with  lead,  and  the  shallow  one  has  a loose 
deal  bottom  to  preserve  the  lead,  and  in  general  is  bound  with  iron, 
particularly  at  the  front,  to  prevent  the  edge  of  a chase,  when  being  lilted 
upon  the  letter  board,  from  cutting  the  lead ; they  both  have  an  opening 
with  a short  pipe  at  the  bottom  to  convey  away  the  water ; that  in  e 
water  trough  having  a brass  plug  in  it,  for  the  convenience  ot  le  mg 
the  water  off  to  clean  it  out.  They  stand  on  a frame,  which  is  usually 
placed  in  a platform  raised  at  the  edges  a few  inches,  lined  with  lead, 
styled  the  sink,  with  a loose  bottom  of  boards,  which  leads  into  a pipe 
for  drainage. 


RISE.  A form  is  said  to  rise,  when  in  rearing  it  off  the  correcting 
stone  no  letter  or  furniture,  &c.  stay  behind.— M.  When  every  1 g 
is  properly  justified,  and  the  form  properly  quoined  and  locked  up, 
that  nothing  falls  out  in  lifting  it  up.  , . 

RISERS.  The  material  upon  which  stereotype  plates  are  nxed, 

order  to  be  printed.  , . J „.,i  Ar 

These  risers  are  sometimes  made  of  wood,  with  the  plates  scre\  > 
otherwise  fastened  upon  them  ; sometimes  of  brass,  bell  metal,  gu“ 
metal,  or  type  metal ; and  occasionally  of  gypsum,  or  Roman  cemcn  . 
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but,  of  whatever  substance  they  may  be  formed,  the  riser  and  the  plate 
together  should  be  of  the  same  height  as  types. 

Mr.  James  Fergusson  took  out  a patent  for  risers  made  of  elastic  sub- 
stances, of  which  he  published  the  following  description,  or  specification  : 
— “ Now  know  ye,  that  I the  said  James  Fergusson,  in  compliance  with 
the  said  Proviso,  do  hereby  declare,  that  the  nature  of  my  said  Inven- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  are  par- 
ticularly described  and  ascertained  by  the  following  explanation  thereof, 
that  is  to  say : In  the  process  of  printing  from  Stereotype  Plates,  the 
plates  are  put  upon,  and  fastened  to,  certain  materials  or  apparatus,  called 
by  different  names,  such  as  blocks,  matrix-plates,  risers,  &c.,  which  are 
made  either  of  iron,  brass,  type-metal,  bell-metal,  Roman  cement,  gyp- 
sum, wood  of  various  kinds,  or  some  other  suitable  substance ; or,  with- 
out using  any  such  materials  or  apparatus,  the  plates  are,  or  may  be,  put 
upon,  and  fastened  to,  the  coffins  or  tables  of  such  printing  presses  as 
are  in  general  use,  or  upon  cylindrical  or  any  other  sort  of  printing 
machines.  In  all  cases,  however,  of  printing  from  Stereotype  Plates,  it 
is  necessary  to  apply  some  remedy  to  the  unequal  thickness  of  the  plates ; 
and  the  operation  usually  adopted  is  that  of  putting  layers  or  pieces  of 
paper,  or  other  material,  under  the  thinner  places  of  the  plates,  or  over 
the  same,  upon  the  tympan,  which  operation  is  technically  termed  under- 
laying and  overlaying . Now,  the  nature  or  object  of  my  Invention  is 
that  of  saving  the  time  and  expence  unavoidably  sacrificed  in  the  opera- 
tion of  underlaying  and  overlaying ; and  this  object  I accomplish  by 
putting  elastic  substances  under  the  Stereotype  Plates,  whereby  the 
printed  impressions  from  them  are  immediately  equalized  wholly  or  in 
part ; for  the  elastic  substances  yield  to  the  pressure  upon  the  thicker 
parts  of  the  plates,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  necessary  resistance 
for  obtaining  sufficient  strength  of  impressions  from  the  thinner  parts. 
It  must  be  evident,  that  the  elastic  substances  are  to  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  Stereotype  Plates  and  whatever  solid  or  firm  substance  may 
be  made  use  of,  whether  blocks,  matrix-plates,  risers,  cylinders,  printing 
presses,  printing  machines,  or  any  other  apparatus  whatsoever.  So  far 
as  I have  made  experiments  and  trials  of  different  elastic  substances,  I 
have  hitherto  found  Cork  to  be  the  best  calculated  for  the  purposes  of 
my  Invention  ; but,  in  virtue  of  the  Letters  Patent  granted  unto  me,  I 
claim  the  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  applying  Cork,  and  any  other 
elastic  substance,  to  all  kinds  of  printing  apparatus  and  machines,  with 
the  view  of  remedying  the  inequalities  in  the  thickness  of  Stereotype 
Plates ; and  I also  claim  the  sole  right  and  privilege  of  manufacturing 
the  elastic  articles  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  of  vending 
such  articles,  and  of  granting  Licenses  for  the  use  of  the  same.  In  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  my  Invention  is  to  be  performed, 
it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  Cork  is  prepared  by  cutting,  sawing, 
rasping,  and  filing ; and  by  these  means  it  is  wrought  to  such  a uniform 
thickness  as  is  required.  I consider  a quarter  of  an  inch  as  a proper 
thickness,  but  a lesser  or  a greater  may  be  adopted.  If,  when  a deter- 
minate thickness  has  been  fixed  upon,  the  Cork  is  to  be  applied  to  some 
apparatus  now  in  use,  that  apparatus  should  of  course  be  diminished  as 
much  as  is  the  thickness  of  the  Cork,  in  order  that  the  same  height  to 
paper  may  be  preserved.  The  layers  or  beds  of  Cork  may  be  formed 
either  of  single  pieces,  cut  to  the  respective  sizes  of  pages,  or  made  up 
by  several  slips,  whereby  they  may  be  adjusted  to  various  widths  and 
lengths.  Whether  the  Cork  be  laid  loose  upon  the  blocks,  &c.,  or  be  at- 
tached by  soft  pitch,  shoemakers’  wax,  or  other  adhesive  substance,  is 
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unimportant ; but  I prefer  attaching  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  its  place. 
Although  my  Invention  essentially  consists  in  discovering  the  applica- 
bility of  Elastic  Substances  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  inequalities  in 
the  thickness  of  Stereotype  Plates,  yet,  in  this  Specification,  I have 
necessarily  given  my  explanations  by  particularising  Cork,  that  being 
the  material  which  I now  manufacture  and  prefer.  How  to  adapt  any 
other  elastic  substance,  which  may  answer  the  purpose  equally  well  as 
Cork,  cannot  be  a matter  of  doubt  or  difficulty  to  any  person  practically 
acquainted  with  apparatus  used  in  Stereotype  Press-work.— -In  witness 
whereof,  &c.” 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hansard  took  out  a patent  for  improvements  on,  and  ad- 
ditions to,  Printing  Presses,  and  various  processes  relative  to  Printing ; 
these  improvements  included  “ Stereotype-Plate  Risers,  with  Holdfasts 
or  Claws,”  of  which  Mr.  Hansard  published  the  following  description : 
— “ The  Risers  are  made  of  Type  Metal,  or  with  any  other  metal  or 
substance,  cast  in  a Type-founder's  mould,  having  somewhat  the  form  of 
what  are  called  Quotations.  I take  the  usual  standard  for  Printer's  ad- 
measurement, and  cast  them  quadrilateral  to  four  Pica  m's  ; then  longer 
ones  as  parallelograms,  four  by  eight,  four  by  twelve,  four  by  sixteen, 
and  smaller  ones,  four  by  two,  four  by  one,  and  four  by  a half ; in  height 
they  are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  or  sufficient  to  raise  the  Plate 
to  the  usual  height,  or  somewhat  higher  than  common  Type ; these 
being  cast  and  dressed  perfectly  true,  in  body  and  height,  may  be  easily 
combined  to  form  the  size  of  any  page  necessary,  with  the  certainty  of 
having  a uniform  plain  surface  for  all  the  plates,  however  numerous ; 
they  are  cast  as  hollow  cubes,  the  larger  combinations  having  divisions 
to  give  sufficient  support  to  every  square  against  any  pressure  which 
can  be  brought  upon  them. 

“ The  Holdfasts  or  Claws  are  formed  of  Brass  or  other  hard  metal, 
accurately  adjusted  in  thickness  to  a Brevier,  or  any  other  body  chosen, 
with  a projecting  Bevil  at  the  top.  They  may  be  of  various  lengths,  as 
to  4,  8,  16,  24,  or  more  or  less,  Pica  m's,  the  elongated  parts  of  the 
larger  ones  being  to  the  height  of  ordinary  Reglet,  having  the  Holdfast 
or  Claw  in  the  centre,  or  towards  each  end.  They  may  be  opened,  or 
pierced,  as  well  to  make  them  lighter,  as  to  cause  them,  by  pressing  and 
indenting  into  the  furniture  of  the  forme,  to  be  less  liable  to  be  drawn 
out : the  height  of  the  Claw  is  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  or  suf- 
ficient for  the  projecting  bevil  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  lay 
upon  the  flanch  of  the  plate  when  resting  on  the  Risers.  To  prepare 
plates  for  working,  form  with  the  Risers  the  requisite  number  of  pages 
for  the  forme  or  sheet  to  the  nearest  size  they  may  make  by  the  various 
combinations,  and  add  any  difference  wanting  by  reglet,  leads,  or  scale- 
board  ; then  lay  on  the  Plates,  and  place  at  the  head,  foot,  and  sides  of 
each  plate  as  many  Holdfasts  as  may,  from  the  size  of  the  plate,  be 
deemed  sufficient  for  proper  fastening  ; thus  for  small  pages,  as  in  Oc- 
tadecimos  and  Duodecimos,  one  at  each  side  and  end  will  be  sufficient; 
for  larger  pages  two  or  more  may  be  thought  necessary  ; making  up  the 
parts  which  they  may  be  deficient  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
pages  with  quadrats  or  reglet  of  the  same  body ; then  proceed  to  make 
margin,  or  dress  the  formes,  and  lock-up  in  the  usual  mode.  To  change 
the  Plates ; when  worked,  unlock  the  forme,  draw  out  the  Holdfast  at 
the  head  or  foot  of  the  plate,  slide  off  the  done-with  plate,  replace  by  the 
new  one ; lock  up  again ; and  if  the  Plates  have  all  been  casfctrue  to 
one  gauge  in  thickness,  width,  and  length,  you  will  have  throughout  the 
whole  work  exact  and  uniform  register,  and  equal  impression ; — when 
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the  Work  is  completed,  the  same  material  of  Risers  and  Holdfasts,  by 
admitting  every  combination  of  size,  will  form  into  any  other  sized  pages 
for  any  other  sized  plates.” 

Robbery.  See  Stolen  Property. 

ROLL  UP  BALL  LEATHERS.  When  the  pressman  leaves  work 
at  noon  he  draws  half  the  nails  out  of  the  balls,  and  takes  the  wool  out ; 
then  doubles  the  loose  half  of  the  leather  over  the  remaining  nailed-on 
half,  with  the  inky  sides  of  each  half  next  each  other,  and  rolls  up  the 
leathers  close,  and  lays  them  in  a bowl  or  pan  of  water  to  soak  till  he  has 
dined. — M.  This  plan  is  entirely  discontinued  ; the  ball  nails  now  are 
never  drawn  nor  the  covering  taken  off  till  it  is  worn  out,  owing  to  the 
different  composition  of  the  ink. 

ROLLER.  A cylinder  coated  with  composition,  fixed  in  an  iron 
frame,  and  revolving  upon  an  iron  rod  running  through  it,  with  which  to 
ink  the  forms,  preparatory  to  taking  an  impression. 


The  roller  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  balls  in  printing ; 
and,  since  the  introduction  of  composition,  I may  venture  to  say  it  has 
completely  superseded  the  use  of  pelts  for  balls.  See  Pelts. 

The  use  of  the  roller  is  less  laborious  to  the  pressman  than  balls ; and 
for  common  work,  and  indeed  all  work  where  weak  ink  is  used,  it  coats 
the  surface  of  the  types,  &c.  more  uniformly,  perhaps,  than  balls ; but  for 
fine  work,  where  strong  ink  must  be  used,  and  really  fine  work  cannot 
be  produced  without  strong  ink,  the  roller  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
ball,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  taking  ink  and  distributing  it  on 
the  inking  table  ; and  partly  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  rolling  to  beating 
with  balls,  in  coating  the  surface  of  the  types  with  strong  ink. 

The  introduction  of  composition  in  lieu  of  pelts  has  been  the  cause  of 
a complete  change  in  printing ; but  for  this  article,  machine  or  cylin- 
drical printing  would  never  have  been  accomplished,  as  all  the  first 
attempts  were  made  with  skins  to  coat  the  roller,  and  all  failed,  owing  to 
the  imperfection  of  joining  the  edges  ; it  was  this  that  baffled  Nicholson, 
who  died  before  its  introduction;  and  it  was  the  introduction  of  this 
article  that  enabled  Konig  to  avail  himself  of  Nicholson’s  invention  and 
to  reduce  it  to  practice,  after  he  had  failed  in  his  project  of  applying 
steam  to  the  working  of  presses. 

The  composition  was  first  introduced  in  printing  by  Mr.  B.  Foster, 
who  spread  it  in  a melted  state  on  canvass,  and  then  formed  it  into  balls 
in  the  usual  manner.  I have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Foster  obtained 
his  knowledge  of  its  properties  from  a cotton  manufactory,  where  it  was 
used  in  some  part  of  the  machinery  ; but  Mr.  T.  C.  Hansard  says  that  it 
was  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  in  which  they  use  what  are  there 
called  dabbers,  that  Mr.  Foster  first  observed  it.  .... 

Composition. — Mr.  Hansard,  a printer  of  extensive  practice,  in  his 
Typographia,  says,  “ The  composition  consists  principally  of  glue  and 
molasses,  or  treacle.  I have  seen  various  receipts  of  ingredients  and 
proportions,  some  possessing  the  recommendations  which  distinguish  the 
recipes  of  ancient  physicians ; namely,  a vast  variety  of  articles  with 
counteracting  properties.  But  the  simple  prescription  which  my  expc- 
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account  for  such  differences.  Pounds  of 

Glue.  Molasses. 

One  receipt  which  now  lies  before  me  in  print,  says  2 1 

Another,  MS.  . | 2 6 or  2 7 

I find  a mixture  ot  « 

and  about  half  a pound  of  the  Paris-white,  will  make  thecompoofa 
superior  quality  to  any  other  proportions,  and  will  he  sufficient  for r t 
demv  rollers,  The  great  disparity  which  appears  in  these  receipts  m y 
nerhans  be  attributed  to  a difference  in  the  quality  of  the  materials,  and 
K mode  of  management."  Thus  far  Mr.  Hansard  on  the  component 

^Tiie  late* Mr?ltobert  Branston,  an  eminent  engraver  on  wood,  and  who 
was  also  very  skilful  in  printing  his  productions  in  a superior  manner, 
toW  me  tha/he  made  his" balls  of  glue,  treacle,  and  a htt  e shoemakem 
W1Y  and  that  they  answered  as  well  as  Fosters,  lhe  Cave  ot  uesp  , 
i^ m y Practical  H i n ts  on  Decorative  Printing,  will  serve  as  a specimen 
of  his  abilities  in  both  these  departments. 

An  ingenious  printer  in  the  country,  and  a good  workman,  sent  me 
the  following  receipt,  from  which  he  used  to  make  balls  for  his  own  use. 
—'l  ake  a pound  and  a half  of  glue,  let  it  soak  in  cold  water  tw  ve 
hours,  boil  it  without  any  additional  water;  when  it  is  hot  add  half  a 
pound  of  treacle,  half  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  and  a quarter  ot  a pouna 
of  tar ; this  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a pair  of  balls.  Prepare  your  c*™ 
or  coarse  cloth  of  the  size  the  balls  are  wanted,  by  rubbing  on  it  bees 
wax,  (or  common  paste  will  answer  the  purpose  after  it  has  been  allowed 
to  dry,)  to  prevent  the  composition  running  through  the  jmres,  when 
the  mixture  is  nearly  cold,  pour  it  on  the  canvass,  held  « a concave 
manner,  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  tlun 
at  the  edges ; then  knock  up  the  balls  in  the  usual  way. 

Another  receipt,  from  which  a large  establishment  m London  made 
their  balls  and  rollers,  and  the  latter  both  for  their  machines  and  Prcss*  > 
is  equal  parts  of  glue  and  treacle;  but  as  the  composition  is  affected  nv 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  found  by  experience  that  in  cold 
weather  a greater  proportion  of  treacle  is  required,  and  in  warm  weatner 
a greater  proportion  of  glue. 

This  establishment  was  of  opinion  that  the  glue  known  by  the  nam 
of  London  Glue  is  the  strongest  and  best.  . , . . n ,w 

These  different  receipts,  each  of  which  was  held  m high  estimation  ny 
the  party  who  made  use  of  it  on  account  of  its  individual  superiority 
over  others,  tend  to  show  that  different  proportions  of  the  same  mate- 
rials with  different  ingredients  incorporated  with  the  mixture,  produce  a 
composition  that  possesses  all  the  requisite  qualities. 

Casting  Rollers.  — Mr.  Hansard  gives  the  following  directions: 

“ The  cylinder  upon  which  the  compo  is  cast  is  made  of  alder-wooa, 
turned  to  a requisite  diameter,  so  that  the  coat  of  compo.  whic  i 
receives  is  half  an  inch.  The  cylinder  is  perforated  through  its  centre, 
having  a brass  bush  or  collar  driven  into  each  end,  through  whicn  is 
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passed  an  iron  rod,  as  an  axis,  with  an  enlarged  head  at  one  end,  and 
tapped  with  a screw  at  the  other. 

“ It  is  necessary  to  procure  a mould  very  accurately  made  and  well 
finished.  Mine  is  made  of  brass,  in  two  parts,  adjusted  to  each  other 
with  rebates,  the  inside  being  finely  turned  and  polished,  and  having 
flanches  projecting  by  which  the  parts  are  screwed  together  by  the  screw 
and  lock-burr.  To  each  end  is  also  fitted  a collar;  and  a circular  plate 
of  iron  is  accommodated  with  great  precision  to  the  bore  of  the  mould, 
having  a projection  in  its  centre  to  enter  a cylinder  of  wood  about  which 
the  compo  is  to  attach  itself,  and  to  hold  it  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
mould,  and  the  other  end  of  which  is  kept  in  a corresponding  position 
by  means  of  a brass  piece  to  allow  of  the  compo  passing  down  between 
the  interior  surface  of  the  mould  and  the  wooden  cylinder.  There  are 
little  projections  on  the  sides  of  the  mould,  which  serve  as  feet  to  sup- 
port each  half  in  a steady  position  while  lying  upon  a table  or  elsewhere. 
Previous  to  joining,  the  parts  of  the  mould  must  be  nicely  cleaned  and 
oiled,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  that  no  particle  of  compo,  grit,  or  dirt, 
remain  in  the  rebate.  The  parts  being  carefully  placed  on  each  other, 
and  the  w'ooden  cylinder  fixed  inside,  the  screws  must  be  ^ut  into  their 
respective  places  in  the  flanches,  and  when  all  is  properly  made  tight  the 
mould  is  to  be  set  upright  for  receiving  the  compo. 

“ The  next  material  part  of  the  apparatus  is  the  melting  kettle.  This 
must  be  a double  vessel  like  a glue-kettle,  so  that  the  compo  in  the  inte- 
rior may  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  boiling  water  in  the  exterior.  For 
this  purpose  a strong  boiler  may  be  the  best  or  readiest  thing  found,  into 
which  let  a tin  vessel  be  fitted,  with  a flanch  to  rest  on  the  rim,  so  as  to 
leave  one  or  two  inches  clear  under  it.  This  vessel  may  be  six  or  eight 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  boiler,  so  that  the  lid  of  the  one  may  fit  the 
other;  and  it  must  have  a handle  on  each  side ; also  a large  lip  for  pour- 
ing out  the  compo. 

“ Being  thus  prepared,  put  the  glue  into  a little  water  for  a few  hours 
to  soak.  Pour  off  all  the  liquid,  and  put  the  glue  into  the  inner  vessel, 
the  boiler  having  in  it  as  much  water  as  it  will  contain  when  the  inner 
vessel  is  in  its  place.  Put  it  on  the  fire,  and  boil  the  water  as  quick  as 
you  please,  the  heat  of  which  will  soon  cause  the  glue  to  dissolve,  and 
evaporate  part  of  the  water.  When  the  glue  is  all  melted,  add  the 
molasses,  and  let  them  be  well  incorporated  together  for  at  least  an  hour, 
receiving  heat  from  the  boiling  water,  which  is  an  uniform  degree  that 
cannot  exceed  212°  of  Fahrenheit.  Then  with  a very  fine  sieve,  mix  the 
white  powder,  frequently  stirring  the  compo.  In  another  hour,  or  less, 
it  will  be  fit  to  pour  off ; and  when  it  is,  take  the  inner  vessel  out  of  the 
boiler,  and  pour  the  mixture  gently  into  the  mould  through  the  opened 
brass  keeper.  lu  about  an  hour,  if  the  weather  be  dry  and  favourable 
you  may  take  the  roller  out  of  the  mould ; hang  it  in  a cool,  dry,  situ- 
ation, or  lay  it  horizontally  in  a rack  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  next 
day  it  will  be  sufficiently,  hardened  for  use.  As  there  will  be  rather 
more  of  the  compo  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder  than  would  work  clear  of 
the  frame  in  which  it  is  to  revolve,  cut  off  from  each  extremity  about 
half  an  inch,  by  encircling  it  with  a piece  of  fine  twine." 

There  is  a serious  practical  disadvantage  in  the  mould  being  formed 
of  two  pieces ; that  of  having  a seam  or  ridge  running  the  whole  length 
on  both  sides  of  the  roller.  This  seam  prevents  that  accurate  distri- 
bution of  the  ink  which  is  essentially  necessary,  and  increases,  the  pro- 
bability and  danger  of  producing  monks  in  the  impression,  which  ought 
to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  as  destructive  to  good  printing. 
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I have  at  different  times  heard  complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
recast.  This  accident  occasions  disappointment  and 1 loss  e , 

tzz  ftrs 

which  expands  when  the  hot  mixture  is  poured  into  it.  a“d  contrac  as 

tiTis mS»3kz'  -a- rfi«.  i»  >*• 

uerfect  manner,  and  experiences  little  or  no  trouble  in  drawing  them 
from  the  mould ; and  I know  a person  who  had  a mould jmade  with  ffie 
same  result.  These  moulds  were  made  out  of  a solid  cylinder  o 
ftin  nr  tvDe  metal  is  equally  good  for  the  purpose,  and  more  durable), 

Ihe  aperture  bored  to  the  Le  of  the  required  roller,  and  carefully 
polished  on  the  inside,  the  tube  being  thick,  in  some  instance  two  inchM, 
so  that  it  was  not  much  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  composition,  the  ex- 
pansion being  very  trifling,  and  of  course  the  contraction  small  m pro 
portion;  so  that  the  roller  when  cold  was  not  compressedby  the  “OuM, 
or  so  slightly  as  not  to  cause  any  inconvenience  or  damage  to  it  in 
ing  out.8  The  inside  of  the  mould  should  be  carefully 
usfng,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  free  from  dust  or  dirt,  and  slightly  oiled, 
which  causes  the  roller  to  quit  it  more  readily.  , . 

^^Preservation. — Mr.  Hansard  says,  “ To  keep  the  rollers  in  good  con- 
dition for  working,  a place  should  be  chosen  where  the  air  has  free 
circulation,  without  befng  subject  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  m 
<5.imrnpr  or  the  freezing  damp  air  in  winter;  in  short,  in  as  even  a le 
peZrer^ible!  l!  will  le  nece^arv  to  keep  a stock :o( 
than  are  at  work;  as  it  is  frequently  found,  when  a roller  is  sick,  or 
greasy,  or  soft,  or  you  do  not  know  what  is  its  ailment,  that  washi  g 
clean! and  hanging  it  to  rest  for  a time,  restores  it  to  as  good  a state  M ever. 

« One  other  circumstance  must  be  noticed,  namely,  the  influence  o 
the  variable  temperatures  of  different  situations  on  this_  co.mP°s‘*'“": 
This  I have  had  particular  opportunities  of  knowing,  from  havmg  c 
on  business  in  two  distant  offices.  It  frequentlyhappenedthat  when 
the  compo  was  working  kindly  at  one  office,  nothing  could  be  more 
tearing Tan  its  progresi  at  the  other.  Indeed,  while  I was  supplied  by 
those  who  makefor  the  trade,  one  of  my  houses  frequentlygavethem 
great  deal  of  trouble.  I have  heard  both  Foster  and  Harnld  say,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  make  a harder  compo  on  purpose  for  my  houses^ 
one  or  two  others  similarly  situated,  than  the  customary  tempe 
mixture:’  and,  frequently,  the  only  alternative  was,  to  find 1 me  a roner 
that  had  got  hard  and  useless  at  some  other  house,  to  suit  the  low 
perature  of  mine.  The  difference  was  this  — one  of  my  houses  had  the 
press-room  on  the  ground-floor,  the  joists  and  flooring  lying . on  the  earl  , 
the  sink  room  adjoining ; wet  sheets  hanging  very  low ; very  little  influence 
from  the  sun,  and  no  thorough  ventilation ; consequently,  trom 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  engendered  by  these  circumstances,  « 
a constant  complaint  that  the  compo  was  too  soft.  At  my  other  ho 
the  press-room  was  on  the  two-pair  floor ; the  poles  very  high ; t e 
rays  had  free  admittance,  and  the  ventilation  was  very  complete. 
Here  the  compo,  complained  of  as  too  soft  at  the  former  house,  was  a 
that  could  be  wished : hence  it  became  the  roller-nursery ; and  by  sett  - 
ing them  to  hang  up  a day  or  two,  when  out  of  order  at  the  other  piac  , 
they  became  firm  and  fit  for  work.” 
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From  this  statement  it  appears  that  any  fixed  proportions  of  the  mate- 
rials for  the  composition  cannot  answer  generally,  and  that  they  must 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  And  it  may  cause  us  to  cease  won- 
dering at  the  number  of  recipes,  and  of  the  different  proportions  of  the 
various  articles,  and  at  being  told  that  they  all  answered  very  well ; for 
it  is  evidently  owing  to  the  situation,  whether  moist  or  dry,  of  the 
press-room  of  a printing  office,  that  different  proportions  of  ingredients 
are  requisite  to  make  a roller  work  well,  under  different  circumstances. 

The  usual  method  of  keeping  rollers  in  working  condition  is  to  cover 
them  at  night,  and  when  they  are  not  likely  to  be  wanted  for  some 
time,  with  a coating  of  common  or  refuse  ink ; this  does  not  dry,  and 
prevents  evaporation,  and  thus  keeps  them  in  working 'condition : the  ink 
must  be  scraped  off  when  they  are  required  for  use.  A roller  will  get  foul 
in  the  course  of  working,  or  become  too  hard,  it  should  then  be  washed 
well  with  lye  and  the  lye  brush,  which  will  remove  the  foulness,  and 
it  may  be  further  washed  with  clean  water  and  the  hand  to  remove  the 
lye,  and  to  give  it  a clean  surface ; it  would  then  be  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute it  well  on  a clean  table.  It  would  be  now  advisable  to  proceed 
with  the  presswork  with  a fresh  roller,  and  allow  the  one  that  was 
washed  to  have  a rest,  which  generally  improves  its  working  condition* 
If  a roller  become  too  hard,  and  the  surface  is  clean,  then  washing  it 
with  clean  water  and  the  hand,  distributing  it  on  a clean  table,  and 
placing  it  in  a damp  situation,  will  restore  it ; in  fact,  when  the  press- 
room is  dry  and  well  ventilated,  keeping  the  rollers  in  a damp  situation 
when  not  in  use  is  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  softening  them  with 
water,  as  the  moisture  is  gradually  imbibed  by  the  composition,  and 
makes  it  more  uniformly  soft  and  kind. 

When  rollers  get  too  soft,  the  general  practice  is  to  hang  them  up  in 
a current  of  cool  dry  air,  which  evaporates  the  superabundant  moisture, 
cools  the  composition  if  the  room  has  been  too  warm,  and  brings  them 
to  a good  working  state.  But  a more  expeditious  and  effective  method, 
is  to  sponge  them  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  which  restores  them  to  a 
proper  condition  sooner  than  any  other  method,  and  also  cleans  them  more 
effectually  than  lye.  If  the  same  rollers  are  required  to  be  used  when  it 
is  necessary  to  change  the  colour  of  the  ink,  there  is  not  any  article  that 
will  clean  them  so  expeditiously,  and  take  the  ink  which  had  been  used 
out  of  them  so  completely,  as  spirit  of  turpentine. 

Occasionally  the  pressman  finds  that  he  cannot  produce  good  and 
clear  impressions  with  all  the  care  and  attention  that  he  can  bestow  upon 
his  work,  and  this  when  his  roller  seems  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  no 
apparent  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  deficiency  of  quality  ; the  roller 
is  then  said  to  be  sick , or  tired;  and  the  only  remedy  that  has  yet 
answered  to  remove  this  inconvenience  is  to  give  the  roller  rest ; that  is, 
to  hang  it  up,  and  take  another  roller  for  the  work  in  hand ; after  resting 
for  some  time,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sick  or  tired  roller  has  resumed 
its  original  qualities,  and  will  again  produce  good  work. 

Rollers,  when  not  in  use,  should  always  be  hung  up  in  a shady  place, 
which  is  generally  done  by  one  end  of  the  frame,  for  if  left  on  the  inking 
table  they  would  stick  to  it,  and  the  composition  would  be  torn  in  the 
act  of  separation ; neither  should  they  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  which  will  soften  the  composition  so  much  as 
to  cause  it  to  run,  and  thus  spoil  the  roller.  These  observations  apply 
equally  to  composition  balls. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  French  method  of  making  and 
treating  rollers. 
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The  French  roller-makers  proportions  are  eight  pounds  of  glue  and 
twelve  pounds  of  treacle,  which  is  sufficient  for  four  rollers  used  at  press; 
the  quantity  required  for  those  used  at  machines  will  vary  according  to 
their  length  and  diameter. 

Paris  made  glue  is  the  best : it  ought  to  be  transparent,  have  little 
colour,  and  break  like  glass.  Flexibility  in  glue  is  a proof  of  its 
weakness;  and  it  is  injured  by  being  left  in  a damp  place. 

The  treacle  ought  to  be  pure ; the  most  compact  is  the  best.  To 
avoid  being  deceived,  it  is  best  to  buy  the  refined.  The  old  is  weak,  and 
not  of  a good  quality  for  rollers. 

In  preparing  to  make  four  rollers,  two  pounds  of  good  glue  must  be 
soaked  in  river  water ; the  strength  of  the  glue  must  determine  how  long; 
but  if  too  long  the  glue  loses  its  strength,  and  the  rollers  are  injured. 

This  portion  of  the  glue,  thus  soaked,  is  then  put  into  the  melting 
kettle,  and  placed  over  a fire,  and  stirred  with  a spatula ; and  when  it  is 
quite  melted,  the  rest  of  the  glue  is  added  in  similar  portions,  till  the 
whole  eight  pounds  are  melted,  which  ought  to  have  an  hour’s  boiling 
before  adding  the  twelve  pounds  of  treacle.  The  treacle  is  then  gently 
poured  into  the  melted  glue,  stirring  them  until  they  are  well  incor- 
porated. This  done,  they  are  left  over  a moderate  fire  for  an  hour, 
stirring  them  with  a spatula  every  ten  minutes.  The  surface  must  be 
skimmed,  and  afterwards  the  vessel  must  be  left  a little  time  to  slightly 
cool,  before  being  poured  into  the  mould. 

The  cylindrical  tube  in  which  the  rollers  are  cast  should  be  smeared 
in  the  inside  with  a brush  with  oil;  neatsfoot  oil  is  the  best;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  every  part  should  be  carefully  oiled,  and  that  the  wooden 
cylinder  should  be  well  cleaned  and  free  from  moisture. 

These  observations  can  only  apply  generally  to  the  making  of  rollers ; 
it  is  practice  which  can  alone  furnish  the  particulars.  The  temperature 
varying  in  each  season  must  be  the  object  of  special  attention,  as  it 
renders  the  materials  more  or  less  flexible,  and  requires  the  composition 
to  be  more  or  less  boiled. 

It  is  a fault  with  rollers  when  they  lug  too  much,  as  it  detaches  the 
composition  from  the  wooden  cylinder.  When  they  are  moist  they 
should  not  be  too  much  washed,  as  that  also  tends  to  make  them  lug,  and 
detaches  the  composition.  If  they  are  used  too  soon  after  making,  they 
distribute  the  ink  badly,  fill  up  the  letters,  and  last  but  a very  little  time. 
They  ought  to  be  exposed  to  a current  of  air  to  dry  them,  and  to  be 
carefully  scraped  before  being  used,  and  again  afterwards.  If  they  are 
too  dry  they  must  be  sponged  all  over  and  distributed  upon  the  table 
until  the  water  has  disappeared,  and  then  on  a clean  table,  before  taking 
ink.  When  they  begin  to  grow  old  and  hard  by  work,  they  must  be 
washed  in  proper  lye  without  being  rinsed  in  water,  and  care  and  atten- 
tion given  to  their  wiping ; and  by  these  means  they  may  be  preserved 
for  a considerable  time.  Rollers,  when  not  in  use,  should  be  suspended 
in  a place  neither  too  dry  nor  too  damp. 

Recasting. — Before  recasting  old  rollers,  take  great  care  to  wash  them 
well  with  lye,  in  order  to  detach  the  ink  with  which  they  are  coated ; if 
they  are  dry  they  must  be  scraped  with  a knife,  as  grease  deteriorates 
the  matter.  Afterwards  cut  the  composition  all  over  with  a knife,  and 
it  will  then  be  easily  detached  from  the  wood.  If  it  is  new  it  will  not 
need  cutting,  it  will  easily  dissolve ; if  old  it  must  be  cut  into  little  pieces, 
that  it  may  dissolve  more  easily,  and  with  less  loss ; if  the  composition 
is  very  strong,  the  little  pieces  must  be  washed  in  a pail  of  water,  warm 
water  is  better  than  cold ; add  to  it  two  pounds  of  treacle,  for  four  rollers, 
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iuid  bo  in  proportion : when  the  matter  draws  out  well  in  threads,  the 
composition  is  good. 

If-  the  rollers  have  been  recast  many  times,  and  they  draw  too  much, 
they  may  be  recast  without  adding  fresh  treacle  or  glue.  Rollers  which 
are  recast  are  better  than  new ; they  are  more  elastic  and  less  melting. 
With  three  pounds  of  glue,  five  pounds  of  treacle,  and  the  matter  of 
three  old  rollers,  four  rollers  can  be  made;  if  a small  glass  of  spirits  of 
wine  be  added  it  will  facilitate  the  dissolving. 

The  rollers  fail  the  most  frequently  at  the  ends.  They  ought  to  be 
dry,  and  clear  from  grease.  It  is  a good  plan  before  using  them  to  scrape 
them  clean,  and  to  sponge  the  ends  for  about  an  inch  and  a half  with 
spirits  of  wine,  and  to  leave  them  to  dry ; the  gelatine  draws  better. 

ROSE  ENGINE.  The  rose  engine  is,  I believe,  a French  invention, 
and  has  long  been  used  for  turning  ornaments  on  metal,  for  instance, 
watch  cases  and  other  articles  of  plate  ; it  was  afterwards  applied  to  pro- 
duce them  to  print  from  by  the  rolling  press : during  the  sitting  of  the 
commission  for  inquiring  into  the  best  means  for  preventing  the  forgery 
of  bank  notes,  about  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Perkins  introduced  a specimen 
bank  note  which  was  partly  executed  by  this  machine ; and  the  late  Mr. 
Branston,  then  of  the  firm  of  Whiting  and  Branston,  was,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  the  first  to  engrave  by  its  means  for  letterpress  printing,  and 
the  tickets  and  shares  for  the  last  state  lottery  were  executed  by  it  at 
Beaufort  House.  Its  great  value  for  the  prevention  of  forgery  is,  that 
all  circles,  curved  and  angular  lines  produced  by  this  machine  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  each  other  and  true,  however  numerous,  and  however 
small  or  large  ; it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  produce  the  same 
designs,  with  the  same  accuracy,  by  the  hand,  and  the  operation  would 
also  be  uncommonly  tedious. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Holtzapffel  I am  enabled  to  introduce  into  this 
work  a number  of  different  patterns ; only  one  specimen  of  each  indi- 
vidual apparatus  is  given.  The  patterns  which  are  capable  of  being 
produced  are  almost  endless,  and  depend  on  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
operator;  the  variations  in  the  designs  being  caused  by  different  chucks 
being  used  in  the  operation  ; and  the  combinations  of  the  effect  produced 
by  each  chuck,  either  in  straight  lines,  circles,  ellipses,  or  as  a ground 
covering  the  whole, surface,  in  many  instances  are  very  delicate  and  have 
a beautiful  effect.  The  following  enumeration  shows  how  the  annexed 
specimens  were  produced. 

Figs.  1.  10.  Holtzapffel  and  Co.’s  compound  oval  and  eccentric  chuck : 
— 1.  Two  eccentric  movements  ; 10.  One  oval  and  one  eccentric  move- 
ment. 2.  6.  8.  Ibbetson’s  geometric  chuck,  parts  first,  second  and  third. 
3.  Rose  engine.  4.  Straight  line  chuck.  5.  Segment  engine.  7.  Oval 
chuck.  9.  Eccentric  chuck.  11.  Eccentric  chuck  with  the  rose  engine. 
12.  15.  Holtzapffel  and  Co.’s  compound  oval  and  eccentric  chuck  with 
the  rose  engine  : — 12.  One  oval  and  one  eccentric  movement ; 15.  Two 
eccentric  movements.  IS.  Oval  chuck  with  the  rose  engine.  14.  Ibbet- 
son’s compound  eccentric  chuck.  16.  Geometric  chuck  combined  with 
the  rose  engine.  17.  Straight  line  chuck  combined  with  the  rose  engine. 

For  details  and  descriptions  of  the  various  chucks,  with  the  methods 
of  operating  with  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Manuel  de  Tourneur, 
published  by  Bergeron  in  1792,  and  to  “ Specimens  in  Eccentric  Turn- 
ing, with  Practical  Instructions.  By  John  Holt  Ibbetson,  Esq.”  Third 
Edition,  8vo.  London.  [1840.] 

Mr.  Ibbetson  observes,  “ The  number  of  beautiful  designs  which  may 
be  obtained  by  combining,  on  this  principle,  two  circular  adjusting  move- 
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merits  is  inconceivable.  Consecutive  circles,  &c.  may  be  arranged,  not 
only  in  elliptical  curves,  but  in  the  shape  of  hearts  — in  straight  lines  — 
in  triangles  — in  squares — in  polygons,  and  in  both  inward  and  outward 
looped  figures.” 

1.  2; 
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ROUNCE.  The  handle  by  means  of  which  the  carriage  of  the  press 
is  run  in  and  out. 

RUB  OUT  INK.  Rubbing  the  ink  out  smooth  and  even  on  the  ink- 
block  with  the  brayer,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  small  quantities  with 
the  balls  tolerably  diffused  over  their  face.  — M.  The  thinner  and  more 
equally  it  is  rubbed  out  on  the  ink-block  the  better,  as  it  in  a great 
measure  prevents  monks  and  friars  in  working.  In  fine  works,  where 
strong  ink  is  used,  the  pressman  who  beats  should  occupy  his  spare  time 
in  using  the  brayer,  as  it  not  only  diffuses  the  ink  more  equably  on  the 
block,  but  causes  it  to  work  better. 

RUBY.  The  name  of  a type,  the  next  in  size  larger  than  Pearl  and 
smaller  than  Nonpareil ; it  is  half  a Small  Pica.  Mr.  Hansard,  in  his 
“ Typographia,”  gives  the  following  account  of  its  origin  and  name  : — 
“ It  was,  in  fact,  originally  a Nonpareil  with  short  ascenders  and  de- 
scenders, cast  on  a smaller  body,  or  sometimes  a Pearl,  on  a larger,  to 
look  open ; but  now  some  founders  have  a distinct  specimen  for  this 
size.  This  name  has  but  very  lately  been  adopted  in  the  type-founders' 
specimens,  but  some  years  ago  it  was  found,  by  the  writer  of  this,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  some  distinguishing  appellation  to  this  size,  as 
the  letter-founders  had  given  him  one-nick  Pearls  of  two  bodies,  viz.  one 
fount  half  Small  Pica,  another  half  Long  Primer ; the  mistakes  arising 
from  this  circumstance  in  a house  much  in  the  habit  of  using  small  type 
occasioned  the  expedient  of  inventing  a new  name,  and  as  the  neigh- 
bouring sizes  were  called  Pearl  and  Diamond,  it  seemed  not  very  inap- 
plicable to  take  the  name  of  Ruby.” 

RUCK.  In  printing  at  machines,  the  paper,  particularly  if  it  be  soft 
and  not  flat,  in  travelling  round  the  cylinders  frequently  wrinkles ; this 
is  termed  Rucking,  or  the  Paper  Rucks , or  the  Paper  is  Rucked ; when 
this  takes  place,  the  sheets  may  be  looked  on  as  spoiled  when  it  is  for 
book  work : the  best  preventative  is  to  press  the  wet  paper  well  in  a 
powerful  press  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  small  quantities  between  the 
boards,  just  before  it  goes  to  the  machine.  I would  not  recommend  more 
than  five  quires  in  each  portion,  although  I am  aware  that  a ream  is 
generally  put  in ; but  the  smaller  the  quantity  between  each  two  boards 
the  flatter  the  paper  will  be,  and  less  likely  to  ruck. 

RULES  and  REGULATIONS  proper  to  be  observed  in  a Printing 
Office. 

Compositors . 

1.  Compositors  to  receive  their  cases  from  the  Overseer,  or  other 
person  appointed  by  him,  free  from  all  pie,  or  other  heterogeneous 
matter,  with  clean  quadrat  and  space  boxes  to  both  roman  and  italic, 
which  they  are  to  return  to  him  in  the  same  clean  state. 

2.  When  a Compositor  receives  letter,  furniture,  &c.  from  the  Over- 
seer, he  is  to  return  what  he  does  not  use,  in  a satisfactory  state. 
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3.  Compositors  to  impose  their  matter  when  desired  by  the  Employer 
or  Overseer ; and  the  same  for  proofs  that  are  desired  to  be  corrected ; 
unless  in  either  case  it  shall  appear  that  all  the  stones  are  engaged. 

4.  When  the  Compositor  imposes  from  a form,  he  is  directly  to  tie  up 
the  pages  of  loose  matter. 

5.  Forms,  immediately  after  they  are  imposed,  to  be  carried  to  the 
proof  press ; and  the  proofs,  when  pulled,  to  be  given  to  the  Reader,  or 
carried  into  the  reading  closet,  with,  if  a first  proof,  the  copy,  and,  if  a 
second,  the  foul  proof. 

6.  No  Compositor  shall  leave  a foul  stone,  of  letter,  furniture,  &c. 

7.  No  Compositor  to  detain  an  imposing  stone  longer  than  the  nature 
of  the  business  may  require. 

8.  When  any  cases  are  taken  out  of  the  racks,  the  Compositor  is  to 
return  them  into  their  proper  place  immediately  after  he  has  done  with 
the  same. 

9.  No  cases  to  be  placed  over  others,  or  under  the  frames. 

10.  Galleys  with  head  lines,  or  other  useful  materials  used  during  the 
course  of  a piece  of  work,  to  be  cleared  at  furthest  the  day  after  the 
work  is  all  completely  at  press. 

11.  When  a work  is  finishing,  the  Compositor  or  Compositors  con- 
cerned shall,  as  the  forms  are  finally  worked,  clear  them  away ; taking 
from  them  the  head  lines,  white  lines,  and  direction  lines,  as  also  the 
leads  and  reglets,  which,  with  the  furniture  of  each  sheet,  the  matter 
being  properly  tied  up  for  papering,  are  to  be  given  to  the  Overseer,  or 
any  person  he  may  appoint 

12.  Sweepings  of  frames  to  be  cleared  away  before  one  o’clock  every 
ciay.  Matter  broken  by  accident  to  be  cleared  away  on  the  same  day. 

13.  No  Compositor  to  mix  two  separate  founts,  without  an  express 
order  from  the  Overseer. 

14.  When  a Compositor  carries  his  form  down  for  press,  he  is  not  to 
put  two  forms  together  without  a partition  between  them. 

15.  The  saw,  saw  block,  bowl,  sponge,  letter  brush,  shears,  bellows, 
&c.,  to  be  returned  to  their  respective  places  as  soon  as  done  with. 

16.  No  person  to  take  a candlestick,  bodkin,  snuffers,  composing  stick, 
&c.,  not  his  own,  without  permission  of  the  owner. 

17.  No  person  to  misplace  cases  in  the  rack,  or  take  an  upper  without 
the  lower  case,  or  vice  versd. 

18.  Pie  of  any  sort,  on  boards,  windows,  frames,  &c.,  to  be  cleared 
after  five  minutes  notice. 

19.  No  person  to  take  sorts  from  the  frames  or  cases  of  another  with- 
out leave ; nor  to  hoard  useful  sorts,  not  immediately  wanting  them. 

20.  No  person  (except  the  Master  or  Overseer)  to  call  off  the  errand 
boy  while  he  is  sweeping  his  rooms. 

21.  No  candle  to  be  left  by  any  one,  except  in  charge  of  some  proper 
person ; and  the  boundaries  of  the  office  to  be  considered,  in  all  cases, 
the  open  air. 

22.  Jobs  to  be  cleared  away  immediately  after  notice  having  been 
given  by  the  Overseer. 

23.  These  regulations,  in  cases  of  extreme  hurry  of  business,  by 
leave  from  the  Master  or  Overseer,  may  be  suspended ; but,  when  that 
has  ceased,  to  be  immediately  resumed. 

24.  No  Compositor  to  throw  for  money  or  liquor. 

25.  Not  to  throw  letters,  quadrats,  quoins,  or  furniture  at  each  other. 
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Pressmen. 

1.  All  proofs  to  be  pulled  within  five  minutes  after  notice,  by  the 

pressmen  who  are  a pr00f,  the  Pressmen  to  rub  over  the 

• forms  and  chased  with  a lye  brush,  and  place  them  agiiinst  the  Com 
poXr’Tframe  to  whom  they  belong,  where  they  are  to  leave  the  proof. 

^ o f0  work  without  a figure  unless  particularly  ordered.  . 

4.'.  As  soon  as  a form  is  wrought  off,  the  pressman  to  R ‘° 

.1  j ihprp  comoletelv  rub  it  over  with  lye,  rinse  it,  and  then 

or  to  the  end  of  the"  Compositor’s  frame 

it  belongs  to.  . , 

they  may  be  adopted,  or  the  size  of  the  establishment ; in  practice  it 
wiUbe  found  essentially  necessary  to  have  established  rules  and  regula- 
tions, that  the  business  may  be  earned  on  with  method  and  good  order. 
Roles  See  Brass  Rule.  Metal  Rules.  . 

RUN  IN  THE  CARRIAGE.  Running  the  form  under  the  platen, 

. .„r„intr  thp  rounce.— M.  This  corroborates  my  opinion  that  the 
coffin,  plank,  Ac.,  and  not  the  long  ribs,  constitute  the  carriage,  and  that 
it  was  so  understood  in  the  seventeenth  century.  See  Carriage. 

RUN  OUT.  The  running  of  the  carriage  from  under  the  platen,  by 

tU  RUN8  ouTrEROMe'copy.-ilf.  See  drive  Out.  This  term  is  not  now 

“SRUNIC  “Authors  are  much  divided,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Runic  characters;  some  suppose  them  to  be  very  ancient,  whilst  others 
contend  that  they  are  more  modern  than  the  ancient  Gothic.  Several 
contend,  t y g bought  from  Asia  by  the  celebrated  Wo- 

de^  OUus  Wormius  "and  Rudbeck  contend,  that  they  are  older  than 
the  Greek  Mr.  Wise  says,  that  the  Runic  letters  are  found  on  coins, 
and  on  stone  monument,  some  of  which  may  be  near  two  thousand 
1 . Hp  also  suoposes  this  alphabet  to  have  been  exceedingly 
years  old.  He  £P  d from  8ome  alphabet  of  the  Greeks,  whilst 

W“"  Tte  thot  a.  Runic  letlere  wew 

nothing  more  than  Roman  letters,  with  the  curves  changed  into  straight 
nothing  more  in  in_  on  hard  substances.  The  learned  and 

ingenious  author  of  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  t',e  R°”anf 
Fnroire  says,  that  the  oldest  Runic  inscriptions  are  supposed  to  be  of 
fhethTrd^entury  ; and  he  adds,  that  the  most  ancient  writer,  who  men- 

ionthe  Runic  characters,  is  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  hvedtowads 

lul th*  sixth  century.  Our  opinion  on  the  evidence  before  us, 

• * *>ip  renort  of  Woden  having  brought  the  Runic  letters  from  Asia 

is  Yhat  the  Udes'of  Rudbeck  and  Olaus  Wormius  do 

not  deserve  the  least  attention ; that  Mr.  Wise,  though  a respectably 
writ.r  is  mistaken  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Runic  letters;  that  the 
oninio’n  of  the  learned  Celsius  is  nearly  true,  and  that  the  Runic  cha- 
racters are  composed  partly  of  ancient  Gothic  and  Greek  letters,  and 
partly  of  Roman,  deformed  and  corrupted,  probabljr  by  the  Necromancers 
of  the  north,  who  used  them  in  their  spells  and  incantations,  to  which 
If  were  graariy  addicted.  The  forms  of  several  Runic  letters,  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  and  Gothic  alphabets,  sufficiently  prove  this  obser- 
vation. For  instance,  the  Runic  F or  Fei,  is  a rude  imitation  of  the 
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Roman  F,  with  the  same  vocal  powers.  The  O or  Oys,  is  an  inverted 
digamma,  with  the  power  of  the  Roman  U,  that  is  of  ou  or  W.  R or 
Ridhur,  is  evidently  the  Roman  R,  with  the  same  powers.  I or  Iis,  is 
the  Gothic  and  Roman  I.  S or  Sol,  is  a resemblance  of  the  ancient 
Greek  2,  with  the  same  power.  T or  Tyr  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek 
Tau,  or  Roman  T.  B or  Biarkan  is  the  Greek  Beta,  or  Roman  B ; and 
L or  Lagur  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Grecian  Lambda.  We 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  resemblances  above  pointed  out,  sufficiently 
evince,  that  the  Runic  characters  are  derived  from  the  Greek,  Gothic, 
and  Roman  letters. 

“ In  the  year  1001,  the  Swedes  were  persuaded  by  the  Pope  to  lay 
aside  the  Runic  letters,  and  to  adopt  the  Roman  in  their  room.  In  the 
year  1115,  the  Runic  letters  were  condemned  in  Spain,  by  the  council 
of  Toledo.  They  were  abolished  in  Denmark  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  in  Iceland  soon  after. 

“ The  order  of  the  old  Runic  alphabet,  which  consisted  of  sixteen 
letters,  was  as  follows : F,  U,  D,  O,  R,  K,  H,  N,  I,  A,  S,  T,  B,  L,  M, 
YR.  It  is  not  known  when  the  order  of  the  Runic  alphabet  was  con- 
founded, but  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  of  greater  antiquity  upon  that 
account”  — Astle. 

Milman  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  opinion  of  Gibbon  quoted 
above  by  Mr.  Astle:  “The  obscure  subject  of  the  Runic  characters  has 
exercised  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  modern  scholars  of  the  north. 
There  are  three  distinct  theories ; one,  maintained  by  Schlozer  (Nor- 
dische  Geschichte,  p.  481,  & c.),  considers  their  sixteen  letters  to  be  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Roman  alphabet,  post-Christian  in  their  date,  and  Schlozer 
would  attribute  their  introduction  into  the  north  to  the  Alemanni.  The 
second,  that  of  Frederick  Schlegel  (Vorlesungen  iiber  alte  und  neue 
Literatur),  supposes  that  these  characters  were  left  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Northern  Seas  by  the  Phoenicians,  preserved  by  the 
priestly  castes,  and  employed  for  purposes  of  magic.  Their  common 
origin  from  the  Phoenician  would  account  for  their  similarity  to  the 
Roman  letters.  The  last,  to  which  we  incline,  claims  a much  higher  and 
more  venerable  antiquity  for  the  Runic,  and  supposes  them  to  have  been 
the  original  characters  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  tribes,  brought  froin  the 
East,  and  preserved  among  the  different  races  of  that  stock.  See  Uber 
Deutsche  Runen,  von  W.  C.  Grimm,  1821.  A Memoir  by  Dr.  Legis. 
Fundgruben  des  alten  Nordens.  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ix. 
p.  438.” — Gibbon , chap.  ix.  note  16. 

The  University  of  Oxford  are  in  possession  of  the  matrices  of  a Pica 
Runic,  which  is  the  only  one  in  England, 

Running  Title.  See  Head  Line. 

RUNS  ON  SORTS.  When  matter  runs  much  on  some  few  sorts  of 
letters,  they  say  it  runs  on  sorts.  See  Sorts. — M. 

RUSSIAN.  In  the  Russian  alphabet  there  are  thirty-four  letters. 
The  English  letters,  made  use  of  in  explaining  the  sound  of  the  Russian 
characters,  are  to  be  pronounced  as  follows  : 

a as  in  fate.  u as  in  pure, 

a as  in  far.  g as  in  game, 

e as  in  me.  j as  the  French  j. 

§ as  in  met.  z as  in  zephyr, 

e as  e mute.  ch  as  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of 

5 as  in  no.  ch  in  loch,  och  I &c. 

o as  in  not.  tch  as  in  fetch, 

oo  as  in  mood.  sh  as  shame. 
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The  Russian  Alphabet . 


A 

a 

ah, 

ex.  6a6a,  an  old  woman,  baba. 

B 

6 

ba, 

GabO'iKa,  a butterfly,  babotchka . 

B 

B 

va, 

BO^a,  water,  voda. 

r 

r 

ga> 

ro^’b,  a year,  goad. 

A 

A 

da, 

a house,  dom. 

E 

e 

a, 

Be^po,  a pail,  vedro. 

>K 

Ai 

HieHa,  a woman,  jena. 

3 

3 

za, 

30Aomo,  gold,  zoloto . 

H 

H 

e, 

BH^T*,  a view,  veedd . 

I 

i 

e, 

used  before  a vowel  only,  ex.  MU"£>nie,  opinion, 
mnaned. 

K 

K 

ka, 

ex.  KopoAb,  a king,  Korole. 

A 

A 

61, 

Ma^O,  little,  malo. 

31 

M 

6m, 

MapMOpb,  marble,  mramor. 

H 

H 

6n, 

liauib,  our,  nash. 

0 

0 

o, 

OK  HO,  a window,  okno. 

n 

n 

pa, 

neneAb,  ashes,  pdpill. 

p 

p 

r, 

paHO,  early,  rand . 

c 

c 

8, 

cnaceilie,  salvation,  spasanea. 

T 

m 

ta, 

iTIBep^OClIlb,  hardness,  tvMoste. 

y 

y 

00, 

ympo,  morning,  ootro . 

$f> 

(])Aarb,  a flag \flagg. 

X 

X 

kha, 

a guttural  sound,  resembling  the  Scotch  pronun- 
ciation of  ch  in  loch,  &c.,  ex.  XU ITipociIlb, 
cunning,  cheetroste . 

M 

tsa, 

(a  combination  of  in  and  C,)ex.  HaPb> a king, 
tsar . 

*1 

'I 

tcha, 

ex.  lieAOBl»K,b,  a man,  tcMlovayk. 

m 

111 

sha, 

UiepCUlb,  wool,  scharste. 

U{  jii 

sh-tcha, 

(a  combination  of  m and  l0  cx»  liie^pociirb, 
bounty,  sh-tcMdroste. 

X. 

yerr, 

used  at  the  end  of  words  terminating  in  a con- 
sonant, to  which  it  gives  a hard  sound,  ex. 
cmoAb,  a table,  stoll. 

bl 

ue, 

guttural,  ex.  a fish,  rueba . 

b 

yare, 

used  at  the  end  of  words  terminating  in  a con- 
sonant, to  which  it  gives  a soft  sound,  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  English  e mute,  ex. 
pa^OClllb,  joy,  radoste. 

b 

X> 

ex.  pt>Ka,  a river,  rayka . 

3 

a 

e, 

BKOHOMT.,  a land-steward,  ekonom . 

10 

H) 

you, 

HJHOllia,  a youth,  younosha. 

;i 

fl 

ya, 

A poem  b,  fury,  yaroste. 

e 

o 

ra. 

apLIGMOIlllIftct,  arithmetic,  arcfmetcfca. 
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Most  of  the  above  letters  invariably  retain  their  proper  sound,  the  fol- 
lowing however  are  subject  to  slight  variations. 

i , ga.  In  some  instances  bears  the  sound  of  a strongly  aspirated  h : 
repo  if,  a hero,  htroy ; reiiepa.n>,  a general,  hbieral ; i ocno^b. 
Lord,  Hospod,  and  in  the  terminations  of  adjectives  and  pronouns,  in  the 
genitive  case,  may  be  pronounced  either  as  v or  h,  ero,  yaho  or  yavo  ; 
llIIIO  iiOBaro  ? what  news,  tchto  novaho,  or  novavo? 

ft,  a.  At  the  commencement  of  words  bears  the  sound  of  ya,  ex. 
eciirb,  it  is,  yaste ; scarcely,  y&dva . When  it  precedes  two  con- 

sonants, or  a consonant  followed  by  the  hard  sign,l>,  it  generally  bears 
the  sound  of  yeo,  as  in  yeoman,  the  accent  falling  upon  o,  ex.  Aie^, 
honey,  meodd  ; .Lem  , flax,  leonn  ; Ope^n-,  an  eagle,  oreolL 

£>,  ya.  Is  pronounced  like  ya  at  the  commencement  of  a word,  and 
like  a in  the  middle  or  at  the  end,  ex.  bxaiiib,  to  ride,  yachat ; •*!>- 
uncurb,  idleness,  lanoste  ; na  cm O. L T*,  on  the  table,  na  stollay. 

There  are  eleven  vowels  in  the  Russian  alphabet,  which  are  divided 
into  hard  and  soft. 

Hard  a,  o,  ) , bf.  Soft  H,  e,  K>,  i»,  i,  9,  t>. 

In  the  combination  of  vowels  with  consonants,  they  are  subject  to  the 
following  variations : 

The  letter  b I following  r,  K,  X,  HI,  lx,  III,  or  Ui  changes  into  u 


— a _ r,  k , x,  a;,  h,  ui,  ui,  or  h — a 

— jo  — r,  k , x,  a;,  n,  iu,  jji,  or  u — y 

— ()  — Hi,  H,  iu,  III,  or  U — e 

— e — r,  k,  x,  — o 

— H before  another  vowel  — i 


The  only  diphthongs  in  the  Russian  language  are  thoae  formed  by 
the  combination  of  Jl  with  the  other  vowels:  eH,  in,  OM,  bin,  AH. 

When  n occurs  without  the  w it  must  be  pronounced  separately  from 
the  vowel,  which  precedes  it,  ex.  BO  mil  -,  a warrior,  vo-een.  Whenever 
two  vowels  occur  together  in  a word  (excepting  the  above-mentioned 
diphthongs)  each  bears  its  full  and  separate  sound,  ex.  BOo6pa)K6Hie, 
imagination,  vo-ob-ra-ja-ne-a. — A Practical  Grammar  of  the  Russian 
Language , by  James  Heard.  2 Parts , 1 2mo.  St.  Petersburg , 1827. 

RUTHVEN’S  PRESS.  Ruthven’s  patent  press  differs  materially 
from  all  others.  Instead  of  the  form  of  types  being  rolled  under  the 
platen,  and  back  again  when  the  impression  has  been  made,  the  type 
form  remains  stationary  upon  the  iron  table,  the  platen  is  drawn  over 
it,  and  the  impression  is  obtained  by  means  of  a lever  working  ver- 
tically like  the  handle  of  a pump,  and  acting  by  connecting  levers  upon 
both  sides  of  the  platen,  so  as  to  draw  it  down  with  ease  and  effect  It 
is  a good  and  powerful  press,  but  the  head  and  platen  are  heavy  and 
require  exertion  to  push  them  back  off  the  form,  and  more  particularly 
as  the  ribs,  if  the  grooves  in  which  the  wheels  attached  to  the  head  and 
platen  travel  may  be  so  called,  form  an  inclined  plane,  which  causes  the 
platen  to  come  forward  over  the  form  with  but  little  exertion. 
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SAMARITAN.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
Hebrew  scholars,  that  this  alphabet  is  the  one  made  use  of  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  and  with  which  Moses  himself  wrote  the  Pentateuch  ; and  that 
the  Hebrew  letters  at  present  in  use  are  those  of  the  Chaldees  of  Babylon, 
introduced  by  Ezra  in  consequence  of  the  Jews  having  forgotten  their 
own  characters  during  the  Captivity.  It  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac,  in  respect  to  the  number  and  power  of  the  letters,  though  it 
differs  as  to  their  forms,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  table : 


Figure. 

Name. 

Power. 

Number. 

Hebrew 

Characters. 

A- 

Alaph 

Spiritus  lenis. 

1. 

9 

Beth 

B or  Bh. 

2. 

n 

Gamal 

G or  Gh. 

3. 

J 

Dalath 

D or  Dh. 

4. 

n 

* 

He 

H. 

5. 

n 

Vau 

V or  U. 

6. 

AS 

Zain 

Z. 

7. 

T 

Cheth 

Hh. 

8. 

n 

V 

Teth 

T. 

9. 

to 

m 

Jud 

J. 

10. 

* 

iS 

Caph 

C or  Ch. 

20. 

Z 

Lamad 

L. 

30. 

is 

Mim 

M. 

40. 

D 

Nun 

N. 

50. 

0 

£ 

Semchat 

S. 

60. 

D 

V 

Ain 

Gn. 

70. 

•V 

2 

Pe 

P or  Ph. 

80. 

£) 

Tzade 

Tz. 

90. 

V 

Kuph 

K. 

100. 

P 

Itisch 

R. 

200. 

“1 

HU 

Scliin 

S or  Sch. 

300. 

A 

Thau 

Tor  Th. 

400. 

n 
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It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  simple  of 
the  Oriental  alphabets,  as  there  are  no  initials  or  medials,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Arabic  and  Syriac ; there  are  no  letters  lengthened  for  the  sake 
of  ornament,  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldea ; and  there  are  no  finals. 

With  respect  to  pronunciation,  A ^ and  v seem  to  differ  very  little 
from  each  other,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  frequent  permutation. 

In  writing  the  numbers,  they  follow  the  Hebrew  system  of  notation, 
with  this  exception,  that  for  15  they  use  both  (10  and  5)  with  the 
Syrians,  and  ^ (9  and  6)  with  the  Jews. 

The  Samaritans  are  altogether  destitute  of  vowel  points,  and  their 
power  is  to  be  collected  from  the  cognate  languages. 

The  quiescents  are  the  same  in  Samaritan  as  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
namely,  four,  A,  T,  f7T.  The  situations  and  the  points,  by  which  each 
becomes  quiescent,  are  the  same  as  in  Hebrew. 

The  Samaritans  use  also  certain  points  and  lines  in  writing,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  and  partly  of  abbreviation.  The  points  are  as 
follow  i — 

1.  A thick  point  placed  near  the  top  of  the  letter  distinguishes  one 

word  from  another,  thus  ♦Bf^ZA  ♦S^A'T  and  God  said. 

2.  An  imperfect  sentence  is  indicated  by  two  transverse  points,  in 

this  manner,  ♦♦=V£5/Trii52  saying  — 

3.  A period  or  perfect  sentence  is  marked  by  two  perpendicular 

points,  thus,  ♦ ♦/Tf3  A *2V  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 

4.  The  beginning  of  every  verse  is  marked  by  an  asterisk,  as, 

♦3(2A  And  God  said. 

5.  In  long  paragraphs  a third  point  is  added  to  the  period,  thus, 

and  in  order  to  point  off  sections  various  lines  are  made  use  of, 
as,  -c.‘,  — -J,  in  which  much  is  left  to  fancy. 

A line  drawn  above  a letter  denotes : — 

1.  That  words  with  two  meanings  must  not  be  received  in  their  more 

general  signification,  as,  bedebher,  in  pestilence , not 

^,3^3  bedabhar,  in  a word ; Sem , for  a proper  name, 

not  an  appellative ; 2A  El,  for  the  name  of  God,  and  not  the 
preposition.  _ 

2.  Apocope,  or  elision  of  a letter,  as,  aA  for  9JA-A  atta,  thou ; 

V^.Trr  for  and  he  looked  back . 

3.  The  mark  of  a quiescent  letter,  as,  placed. 

4.  The  substitution  of  one  letter  for  another,  as,  AUS***  for 

his  name. 

The  preceding  observations  are  abridged  from  the  “ Synopsis  Institu- 
tionum  Samaritanarum  ” of  George  Otho,  printed  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1707. 

Samaritan  in  the  British  Founderies. 

English.  Oxford. 

Pica.  Caslon.  Grover,  to  James,  to  Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley  ; 
cut  for  Walton’s  Polyglot. 

Small  Pica . Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley. 
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SANSKRITA.  The  term  Sanskrita  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  the  language  so  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  vulgar  dialects  called  Prakrita.  The  former 
is  an  epithet  implying  elegance  and  perfection,  and  the  latter  the 
contrary. 

Several  of  the  provinces  of  India  have  alphabets  distinct  from 
each  other,  in  which  they  not  only  write  their  particular  dialects, 
but  even  Sanskrita . Indeed  most  of  the  alphabets,  properly 

Indian,  agree  in  the  number,  order,  and  power  of  their  letters, 
with  the  JDeva-nagari,  the  one  here  used,  because  it  is  that  in 
which  Sanskrita  is  most  commonly  written,  and  which  is  the  most 
elegant  and  approved. 

All  languages  of  the  Hindu  class  are  read  from  left  to  right. 


THE  ALPHABET. 


3T  a, 

'3TT  o ; *,  X 

i;  3 u, 

^5  u l *5  ri,  ^ 

ft;  fri, 

ail  3TT 

o,  "M  1 au  l * am, 

• ah. 

ka, 

^ kha  ; 

3T  ga, 

gha  ; 

3*  nga. 

cha 

, I5[  ch'ha  ; 

3T  jha  ; 

^ nya- 

3 tha i 

3 da, 

<3  dha ; 

na. 

ff  ta, 

tha ; 

da, 

^ dha  ; 

•T  na. 

^ pa, 

QT  pha  ; 

3“  ba, 

V bha; 

*T  ma. 

Sf  ya, 

T 

&la, 

^ va. 

SI  fa, 

^ ska  ; 

sa , 

ha. 

ksha. 

In  speaking  of  the  letters  individually,  it  is  the  practice  to  use 
the  term  karah  (make,  form)  after  each  of  their  names 

as  here  exhibited  : thus  the  vowel  a,  is  called  a-ka- 

rah ; and  the  consonant  ka , ka-karak. 

OF  THE  VOWELS. 

The  simple  vowels  are  reckoned  five ; for  which  there  are  ten 
characters  : ^ ri,  ^ Iri , to  denote  the  short 

sounds ; and  'M  I 5,  ^ t,  ^ 5,  ri,  ^/r7,  their  corresponding 
long  sounds,  which  are  directed  to  be  held  twice  the  time  of  the 
short. 

Most  of  the  vowels,  occasionally,  assume  a very  different  shape 
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from  that  exhibited  in  the  alphabet,  which  the  following  arrange- 
ment may  serve  to  explain. 


As  Initials . 


^ sft  sft 


As  Medials  and  Finals . 


T ft 


■N  *S 


• 1 * 'J  <\  c £ <3,  <2  || 

Initials,  Medials , and  Finals , in  comjiosition  with  a Consonant . 

3TMT  ^ 

aA*rt,  a/tfl,  iAi,  tki,  uku,  uku,  rikri , r/Ari, 

^ ^ ^ sfcft 


Iriklriy  Irlklri , eAe,  aikai,  oAo,  aukau . 

In  this  manner  the  vowels  may  be  combined  with  any  other 


As  the  letters  have  the  same  powers  in  composition  which  are 
given  to  them  in  the  alphabet,  and  do  not,  as  in  our  language, 
change  their  sound  with  their  situation,  a few  observations  on  the 
pronunciation  of  each  character  in  due  order,  may  enable  a person 
to  read  with  tolerable  accuracy  and  ease. 

3T«,  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet,  has  that  obscure  short 
sound  which  the  French  give  to  e , in  the  particle  le,  and  which  is 
very  common  in  our  language,  though  there  be  no  distinct  cha- 
racter for  it;  as  in  the  words  money , honey , and  some  others, 
where  it  is  represented  by  o ; and  in  but,  shut , and  the  like,  where 
u is  the  substitute.  The  letter  3T  never  makes  its  appearance 
but  as  an  initial ; for  when  the  sound  of  it  is  required  after  a con- 
sonant, as  a medial  or  final,  it  is  pronounced  with  it  as  in  the 
alphabet ; it  being  an  invariable  rule,  that  every  open  consonant, 
not  followed  by  another  vowel,  must  be  pronounced  as  if  a 
were  written  after  it. 

3TT  a should  have  the  same  sound  as  is  given  to  the  former, 
held  twice  the  length.  It  occurs,  as  a medial,  in  the  word 
hala,  Time,  the  first  syllable  of  which  is  pronounced  nearly  like 
the  English  word  call.  As  a medial  and  final  its  character  is  T. 

h and  ^ i,  are  two  characters  to  note  the  sound  which  the 
Italians  give  to  the  vowel  i.  The  former  is  to  be  pronounced 
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shoit,  like  V.  consonant,  as  a medial  and 

same  letters  in  meet  (fit).  Alter  a co  ’ f'.'V 

..  h..  w *~*i  o'"'™4-  ch*"^  “ T 

**JiT Z, » b.  .««*•»  « » u- 

C^-.»r4»ss,  .act  c,  «**•.  •>»* 

H ri  The  am  of  time  •tort'  “"h*1 

like  ri  in  rit ; end  the  second  is  the  wine  held  twice  ee  long.  ^5 
* hi  <wc„;  in  «*,  T~  Tb.  other  » ~J  o* 

used  except  it  be  in  the  oblique  cases  of  some  nouns.  In  our 
characters  dot  under  the  r may  serve  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  syllables  ft  ri  and  <t  ri-  As  medial,  or  finalsthey 
always  placed  under  their  consonants,  in  this  form,  1 ».  » 1 


^ Iri  and  C?  M.  The  short  power  is  fouhd  in  the  word 

whichM  leemed  Of  Be^ J- ■**  - 
which,  probably,  is  tlie  true  pronunciation  of  it.  The  long 
reldom'if  .J,  occurs  hut  in  grammars.  Here  too  a dot  under 
the  / will  serve  as  a distinction,  when  we  would  explain  them. 

e,  though  classed  among  diphthongs,  differs  not  rom  e 

simple  sound  of  e in  where;  and  so  it  is  pronounced  m ^ 
devah,  A god.  It  is  said  to  be  a compound  of  ^ a and  5,  i. 

^ ax  is  a diphthong,  and  is  always  sounded  as  the  letter  i u> 
our  alphabet ; but  it  will  be  better  to  represent  it  by  at.  There  is 

an  example  of  it  in  the  word\*.  raih,  Wealth. 

3ft  o differs  not  from  our  o held  long,  as  in  stone  ; though  it  is 
said  to  be  a diphthong  composed  of  3T  a and  3 u. 

au  is  decidedly  a diphthong,  having  the  power  of  o»  in  the 

word  how;  which  in  these  letters  would  he  written  thus,  hau. 

Here  properly  end  tlie  vowels,  for  * am,  and  i ah,  are,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  rather  substitutes  for  the  nasals,  and  ^ ha,  when 
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silent,  at  the  end  of  a syllable.  They  are  called 

anuswdrah,  and  visargah . The  one  occurs  in  the  pro- 

♦ • 

nouns  aham,  I,  and  twam , Thou,  and  the  other  in  5[J 

sah,  He. 

OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 

The  first  five-and-twenty  consonants  are  distributed  into  five 

classes,  in  the  plural  number  called  vary  ah;  in  speaking  of 

which,  they  are  named  after  the  first  letter  of  each  class  : the  first 
o 

class  being  called  ka-vargah,  the  class  of  ^5  ha;  the 

r 

second  ^T:  cha-vargah,  the  class  of  ^ cha  ; and  so  for  the 
rest.  Some  grammarians  use  the  first  letter  of  each  class  com- 
bined with  3,  to  denote  all  the  letters  in  each  class  respectively, 
as,  kvy  for  the  first ; chu,  for  the  second  ; ^ tut  for  the 
third  ; ^ lu,  for  the  fourth  ; and  pu , for  the  fifth  class. 

The  First  Class,  or  Gutturals , 
ha  has  the  precise  sound  of  hard  c,  but  is  better  expressed 
by  k , the  power  of  which  not  being  liable  to  change. 

hha  has  the  same  sound  uttered  with  greater  force,  as  if 
combined  with  the  letter  ^ ha.  Ignorant  transcribers  are  very 
apt  to  confound  it  with  the  letter  ^ sha. 

*T  ga  is  the  hard  g,  as  sounded  in  gun. 
gha  is  the  same  aspirated. 

nga  is  equivalent  to  ng  in  king.  Generally  speaking,  every 
other  nasal  is  resolved  into  this,  before  any  letter  of  this  class  ; or, 
at  least,  to  be  pronounced  like  it.  In  Deva-nagari  manuscripts, 
it  is,  when  silent,  for  the  most  part  represented  by  the  single  dot 
[* ] anuswara. 

The  Second  Class , or  Palatals , 

^ cha  has  the  exact  power  we  express  by  ch , as  in  church. 

§[  ch'ha  is  the  former  aspirated. 

3T  ja  has  the  power  of  g soft,  as  in  Giles  ; but  will  be  more 
certainly  expressed  by  j,  as  in  James . 

3T  j ha  is  the  aspirate  of  the  former. 

3T  fa.  This  is  the  proper  nasal  of  this  class,  which  in  com- 
position is  sounded  rather  softer  than  3*  n9a • ^ seeins 

formed  by  pressing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  tongue  into  the  hol- 
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low  of  the  palate,  the  tip  turned  downwards,  and  forcing  the 
sound  through  the  nose,  with  the  mouth  open.  It  is  chiefly  used 
before  letters  of  its  own  class ; but  in  Deva-nagari  manuscripts,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  other  nasals,  it  is  generally  expressed  by 
[*]  anuswarah . It  seldom  appears  with  another  consonant  imme- 
diately before,  or  a -vowel  after  it : indeed  there  are  but  few  in- 
stances of  it,  (except  in  grammatical  compositions,)  one  of  which 
is  in  the  root  ^TT  jna,  signifying  know , and  its  derivatives,  where 
the  character  is  said  to  be  a compound  of  3T  ja  and  tia, 
the  just  articulation  of  which  is  found  so  difficult,  and  the  sound 
so  harsh,  that  it  is  frequently  softened  into  gyd,  as  if  written  . 
As  the  sound  of  before  another  consonant  approaches  nearer 
to  that  of  n than  any  other  letter,  it  may  be  represented  by  it, 
with  a mark  over  it,  thus,  rf. 

The  Third  Class,  or  Cerebrals , z 7 ^ t or. 

This  series  of  consonants  is  pronounced  by  turning  and  apply- 
ing the  tip  of  the  tongue  far  back  against  the  palate ; which  pro- 
ducing a hollow  sound,  as  if  proceeding  from  the  head,  it  is  dis- 
r 

tinguished  by  the  term  mnrddhanya , which  Mr.  Halhed, 

in  his  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Language,  has  translated  cerebral. 

7Z  ta  has  the  sound  of  t,  articulated  as  above  directed. 
tha  is  the  same  aspirated. 

^ da  differs  from  the  common  d only  in  the  above  particular. 
In  Bengal  it  is  generally  pronounced  like  a very  obtuse  r. 

<T  dha  is  the  same  aspirated. 

or  na  is  distinguished  from  the  common  n by  the  manner  of 
producing  it,  as  above. 

In  our  letters  those  of  this  class  may  be  conveniently  expressed 
by  a dot  under  t,  d,  n. 

The  Fourth  Class,  or  Dentals,  VJ*  , 

?f  ta  is  the  common  dental  t. 

ST  tha  is  the  former  aspirated. 
da  has  the  power  of  our  d. 

y dha  is  the  aspirate  of  da. 

na  is  the  common  n.  It  is  sometimes,  like  the  other  nasals, 
represented  by  anuswdra  [2]. 
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The  Fifth  Class , or  Labials , Ql 

*T  pa  corresponds  with  p. 

Cff  pha  is  the  former  aspirated.  In  writing  foreign  words  with 
these  characters,  this  letter  is  used  for  the  sound  off. 

ba.  This  letter  is  very  often  confounded  with  ^ va.  Its 
power  is  that  of  b. 

V bha  is  the  aspirate  of  ^ ba. 

*T  ma  is  77i.  When  silent  it  is  often  expressed  by  [*]  anus - 
wara ; as  in  A year,  an  oera. 

The  Semi - Vowels,  . 

2J*  ya.  This  letter,  which  is  a palatal,  like  our  y (with  which 
it  corresponds),  is  often  put  in  the  place  of  i and  ^ Its 
proper  power  is  that  of  y in  yarn  ; but  in  Bengal  they  generally 
pronounce  it  as  we  do  j,  confounding  it  with  3T  ja. 

^ ra  is  our  r.  It  is  esteemed  a cerebral . In  composition  it 
frequently  assumes  two  other  forms.  In  the  middle  of  a word, 
immediately  preceding  another  consonant,  it  is  mounted  upon  its 
head  in  this  shape  [r],  when  it  is  optional  in  the  writer  to  double 

the  letter  with  which  it  so  coalesces  : as  in  the  word 
hdryya,  An  affair,  which  is  pronounced  kdrya.  After  a consonant 
it  is  always  subjoined  in  this  shape  [—],  as  in  the  word 
prahara,  A sort  or  manner.  This  letter,  in  grammars,  is  generally 

•s 

called  rlpha. 

^ la  answers  to  our  l.  It  is  ranked  among  dentals . 

va  is  generally  pronounced  like  v,  and  is  then  a dento-labial ; 
but  when  subjoined  to  another  consonant,  it  is  often  necessarily 
articulated  as  our  w,  it  being  then  frequently  the  natural  substitute 

for  3 u before  another  vowel;  as  ift  dwau,  Two. 

The  Sibilants  and  Aspirate,  ^ . 

ST  fa.  The  proper  sound  of  this  letter  is  produced  by  applying 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  fore-part  of  the  palate,  and  passing  the 
voice  as  in  pronouncing  our  s,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  a dot  under  it,  thus,  s . It  is  a palatal. 

sha  is  generally  pronounced  as  sh  in  shoe  ; but  in  the  western 
parts  of  India  it  is  frequently  articulated  like,  and  confounded  with 
l$kha.  It  is  a cerebral. 
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sa  has  precisely  the  power  of  s in  Saint , and  is  esteemed  a 
dental . 

^ ha  is  h*  At  the  end  of  a word,  when  silent,  it  is  represented 
by  [ l ] visarga.  It  is  classed  among  gutturals.  This  properly  is 
the  last  letter  in  the  alphabet,  IFf  ksha,  as  before  observed,  being 
a compound  character. 

There  is  another  letter,  not  usually  given  in  the  Deva-nagar 
alphabet,  in  this  form,  35 , which  seems  to  have  a power  similar 
to  that  of  the  surd,  or  Welsh  IL  It  occurs  in  the  Vedas , and  is 
included  in  some  of  the  provincial  alphabets. 

OF  COMPOUND  CONSONANTS. 

The  sound  of  a,  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  given  to 
every  open  consonant,  not  followed  by  another  vowel ; but  as  it 
must  often  happen  that  a word  ends  with  a consonant,  or  that  two 
or  more  consonants  meet  together  without  a vowel  between  them, 
it  is  proper  the  learner  should  know  what  is  done  in  these  two 
cases.  If  a word  terminates  in  a consonant,  the  vowel  is  cut  off 
by  a small  mark  of  elision,  such  as  is  seen  under  ha  in  the 
word  Speech,  which  written  without  it,  thus, 

would  be  pronounced  vdka • If  two  or  more  consonants  meet  to- 
gether, it  is  a general  rule  that  they  coalesce,  and  form  a com- 
pound character.  Sometimes  it  so  happens  that  the  simple  letters 
are  not  to  be  traced  in  the  compound,  instances  of  which  occur 
in  ksha , and  jiia,  which  are  composed  of  and  and  3T 
and  3f  j but,  in  general,  the  shapes  of  the  letters  are  so  little 
altered,  that  they  may  be  easily  discriminated.  There  are  several 
modes  of  forming  these  compounds  : sometimes  it  is  found  con- 
venient to  put  one  letter  under  the  other,  and  at  others  to  blend 
them  together,  thus,  ; but  the  most  usual  way  is  to  place  them 
in  their  natural  order,  yet  so  that  their  bodies,  as  well  as  heads, 

may  be  in  contact,  omitting  the  final  upright  stroke  of  every  letter 

c • 

that  has  one,  except  the  last.  In  the  word  kartsnyam, 

Wholeness,  there  is  a coalition  of  no  less  than  five  consonants ; 
namely,  *T,  and  ra , in  a new  shape,  is  mounted 

upon  the  head,  and  ta>  and  *T  na,  deprived  of  their  up- 
right strokes,  thus,  X f r,  are  connected,  and  finally  united  to 
ya.  A little  practice  will  render  this  subject  familiar  to  the 
learner. 
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OF  EXTRANEOUS  CHARACTERS. 


One  stroke,  thus  \ , or  two,  thus  Tl,  serve  to  divide  hemistichs 
and  distichs. 

A sort  of  sigma,  in  this  shape,  s9  is  frequently  used  as  an 
apostrophe,  to  show  that  a vowel  has  been  dropped  by  rule. 

A character  like  a crescent,  with  a dot  between  its  horns, 
thus,  is  occasionally  put  over  a consonant,  which  by  the  rules 
of  orthography  has  been  substituted  for  a nasal. 

In  the  Veda  other  diacritical  marks  are  used,  which  do  not 
occur  in  common  books.  A small  perpendicular  line  over  a 

vowel,  thus  '3^’,  denotes  that  it  is  to  be  pronounced  high  ; a pa- 
rallel line  drawn  under  a vowel,  thus  3f,  denotes  that  it  should 


be  pronounced  low ; and  a curved  line  over  a vowel,  thus 
indicates  that  it  must  be  pronounced  in  a manner  to  partake  of  both 
the  former.  The  intention  of  these  three  marks  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  what  was  originally  designed  by  the  acute,  the  grave,  and 
the  circumflex  accents.  A figure  of  three  is  sometimes  put  after  a 


vowel,  thus  , or  three  lines  over  it,  thus  9 to  show  that 
it  is  to  be  held  longer  than  usual,  as  in  calling,  or  crying. 


Two  dots,  thus  ♦ , called  visarga  ( f^T^T),  are  used  to  denote 
a final  ^ . They  are  occasionally  represented  in  this  manner  [$}]. 


A single  dot  over  a letter,  thus  is  called  anuswarah 

(3T^TK:),  and  denotes  a final  nasal. 

The  numerical  figures  are, 

123456789  0. 

In  the  Vedas,  the  character  for  * anuswara,  before  ^T,  ^ , 


and  , is  in  this  form,  v ; so  for  is  written  5W. 


A Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  a Language , by  Charles  Wilkins , LL.D. 
F.R.S.  4 to.  1808. 


Sanskrit  in  the  British  Founderies . 

English . Caslon ; cut  for  Dr.  Wilkins,  Oriental  Librarian  to  the 
East  India  Company. 
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SAW.  A small  thin  n**^|*ethaI1’  it  generally 

niture  with.  I would  have  ,1  the  furniture,  before  the  back 

l,  so  broad  only  as  block;  it  would  then 

stops  it  from  CU‘‘J"S  d*  P b L-  cutf0  much  as  it  generally  is  in  a care- 

SnM 'it  4»"Sjl-.  The  pl*“ “ins  “ “ ” 

the  fore  edge  of  the  imposing  stone. 


a as  in  bar 
b 

c as  in  choice 
d 

e as  in  feint 
/ 

g as  in  grem 
h 


GO  M m 


s s r 8 

T t t 

D p SJ>  th 

U U M 

V v w 

X X a; 

Y y y 

Z z « 


wrote  1 ; as  I or ; and  ro8I  ®°r  yoWice  for  piUelm>  WWam;  and 

P,%'£:/ZT™  .tmk.  th.  preceding 

'“Ser/xKS  man,  other  Mix  «4  1 “t 

asLrc  tefcep,  often  all®  allmihcij,  almighty;  am,  amen;  wc  , 
cennebe,  'only  begotten;  b,  b,  b,rc,  blrc0P' 

jtepn,  brethren;  cape,  capcepne, a prison ; eft,  *»  Cpij  , PJ  .J 

Christ  Christ's : cp,  cpaeS,  saith;  X for  baej,  a day , bb,  b » ~ 

bjnh,  bpihe,  Lord;  biir  bpihener,  Lords;  f fop, /or,  on^ro»  f>  & 
zeape,  a year ; lhr,  Ibc,  Jesus;  r CO.  remwCOap.e,  Sf.  Afary . f.  P-  * 
Peter;  pur,  putoblice,  certainly , &c.  See  Thwaites,  p.  1. 
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In  studying  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  re- 
mark, that  the  inevitable  changes  introduced  by  the  lapse  of  time  through 
successive  ages ; the  existence  of  the  three  great  dialects,  and  their  fre- 
quent intermixture ; the  variety  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  and  their  little 
acquaintance  with  each  other ; but,  above  all,  their  total  disregard  of  any 
settled  rules  of  orthography ; have  occasioned  many  irregularities  in  the 
language,  and  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  learner,  which  at  first 
sight  appear  truly  formidable  ; but,  on  closer  inspection,  these  difficulties 
present  no  insuperable  obstacle. 

The  principal  difficulty  consists  in  this : The  Anglo-Saxon  writers  often 
confounded  some  letters,  and  used  them  indifferently  for  each  other. 
This  is  the  case  to  a most  surprising  extent  with  the  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs ; so  that  the  consonants,  though  often  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
form  the  only  part  of  the  language  which  possesses  any  thing  like  a fixed 
and  permanent  character. 

Remarks  on  the  Change  of  the  Consonants  required  for  derivation  and 
declension . 

B. 

B,  F,  or  U,  are  often  interchanged ; as 

Bebep,  bepop,  a heaver.  Ifij,  luej  ivy.  Obep,  opep,  ouep,  over. 
Gbolpan,  epolpan  to  blaspheme.  Foe,  uoc  a foot. 

C. 

C often  interchanges  with  G,  K and  Q ; as 

Donee]-,  ponjej*  thoughts.  Ey$,  kyft  kindred.  Eynmj,  kynmj  a king. 
Acep,  Akep  a field.  Epen,  quen,  a queen,  wife , fyc. 

C and  CC  are  also  often  changed  into  H,  or  Hh,  before  p or  $,  and 
especially  before  t ; as  Scpehcon  they  strewed , for  ptpecton,  from  ptpeccan. 
Ahpian  for  acpian  or  axian  to  ask.  pehfi  for  peefi  seeks,  from  pecan  to 
seek. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  C changes  into  3,  h,  hp  and  k ; and  ch  changes  into  h. 

D. 

D and  T are  often  used  indiscriminately  for  each  other,  and  D is 
changed  into  b,  especially  in  verbs ; as  peotSan  to  boil  or  seeth ; poben 
boiled,  ic  cpaetS  I said;  }>u  epaebe  thou  saidst.  he  pypiS  he  is  or  becomes  .• 
J>u  pupbe  thou  becomest. 

F. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  F changes  into  b and  p. 

G. 

G is  often  changed  into  h and  p ; as 

pepecoha  for  liepecoja  a leader ; Dahum  for  bajum  with  days; 
Geppijan  to  be  silent ; jepupobe  he  was  silent  or  dumb ; poph  for  popje 
sorrow . 

G interchanges  with  I and  Y,  when  I has  a sort  of  a consonant  sound ; 
as  jeo,  leo  or  iu  yore,  formerly ; jeojutS,  leogutS  youth;  jeoc,  10c  or  me 
yoke . 

G is  often  suppressed  before  n,  or  jn  lengthened  into  jen  ; as  J>ypijne, 
Jjypine  from  pyjj  or  )>ip  this , and  aem$ne,  aemne,  from  aenij  any.  G is 
often  added  to  words  that  end  with  1,  as  hij  for  hi  they ; and  on  the  con- 
trary G is  often  omitted  in  those  words  which  end  in  13;  as  bpi  for  bpit3 
or  bpyj,  dry. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  G is  sometimes  dropped,  or  changed  into  C,  H,  or  K ; 
and  GS  into  X. 
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p U sometimes  changed  into  g,  » ^ H*  *•  or  *"*  fr°m 

^TnDiTsax  p is  sometimes  added  to  words,  and  sometimes  dropped ; 
or  U b*  changed  into  c,  * ch,  or  k«  «d  Pa  into  P. 

The  Saxons  originally  expre^he  ^^o^Twhen  U wi  to 
As  C also  stood  for  a soft  sound,  ^ ^fficuUy,  the  Danes 

and  ^orman^^troduc^the^etter^t^  denote  the  hard  soLd  of  C. 

L and  N are 

the  end  of  monosyllables,  b P u ej  wc// . ealle  or  al 

S?S5  “«K  « K *■  A*  "•  "*•  "* 

Dan.  Sax.  L is  sometimes  put  for  R. 

M and  N.  , v 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  two  letters  are  sometimes  interchangeable  ; and  N 

is  occasionally  dropped.  ^ 

.¥.»  „nvnn  „ and  „ are  easily  mistaken  for  each  other,  both  in  MSS. 
and  on  crins ; and  JUn  in  printed  books  great  care  is  sometimes  neces- 

^I^Dan^Saxfp1  changes ‘occasionally  into  D and  U. 

Q. 

0 is  not  an  original  Saxon  letter,  and  very  seldom  occurs  in  MSS. ; 
Cw  and  Cu  were  commonly  employed  where  tt  is  now  used. 

R in  Dan.  Sax.  is  occasionally  added  to  words,  and  is  sometimes 
changed  into  L. 

S and  Z are  merely  variations  of  the  same  original  letter.  The  Z is 
°nlnDam  Stun 'Ss,  D,  or  X are  sometimes  substituted  for  S. 

T. 

T in  Dan.  Sax.  occasionally  changes  in  D and  D. 

W. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  W changes  into  F and  Ui;  We  into  oe,  u,  uc  ; Wi,  into 
u,  uu ; Wa,  into  uiffi,  pte ; Wr,  into  war ; and  Wu,  into  u. 

X. 

X is  sometimes  supplied  by  cp ; as  neopepen  for  neopxen  quiet. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  X interchanges  with  S. 

Z. 

Z is  only  the  S hard.  See  S. 

Remarks  on  the  Vowels  and  Diphthongs . 

If  the  consonants,— those  natural  sinews  of  words  and  language,— 
suffer  such  changes,  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  those  flexible 
yielding  symbols,  the  vowels,  would  be  exposed  to  still  greater  confus  , 

1 confusion  almost  sufficient  to  induce  one  to  imagine  that  they  are  of 
no  weight  or  authority,  in  Anglo-Saxon  orthography. 
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A. 

A kind  of  Italic  a is  much  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  Where  we  now 
use  A or  E,  the  diphthongs  JE,  (E,  and  Ea  continually  occur  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  ; but  CE  more  frequently  in  Dan.  Sax. 

The  vowel  A and  its  diphthongs  thus  interchange. 

A and  O.  See  under  O. 

A and  JE  : as  ac,  sec  an  oak;  acep,  aecep  a field;  habban  to  have , ic 
haebbe  I have ; pcan  a stone ; ptaenen  stony ; lap  doctrine ; laepan  to 
teach;  on  one;  aemg  any  one. 

JE  and  EA  : as  ae,  ea  water;  sec,  eac  eternal. 

JE  and  CE : as  aejhpep,  ceghpep  every  where;  aejhpilc,  cejhpilc  every 
one. 

JE.  and  Y : as  aelc,  ylc  each  one. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  occur  indifferently : — A,  se,  e,  ea,  o,  eo;  JE,  e,  te, 
ce,  o,  ea,  ue. 

E. 

E interchanges  with  JE.  It  is  often  added  to  the  end  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words  where  it  does  not  naturally  belong,  and  it  is  as  often  rejected  where 
it  does. 

Eo  is  changed  into  y and  e,  and  ea  into  e,  but  more  usually  into  y. 

€aCe,  eCe  easily  ; and  ceapcep,  cepcep  a castle . 

Seolp,  pelp,  j*ylj  self;  pollan,  pellan  to  give , sell,  &c. 

Neah  near ; nehpc  nearest;  ealb  old;  pe  ylbpa  the  elder ; pealban  to 
rule , he  pelc  or  pylc  he  rules ; leap  loose , typan  to  loose ; jeleapa  belief, 
jelypan  to  believe. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  occur  indifferently: — E,  a,  eo,  ce,  o,  u,  ae,  ea,  y? 
ea,  eo,  i,  y ; eau,  eop  ; ee,  e ; ei,  ce,  1 ; eo,  a,  e,  i,  ip,  u j eu,  yp. 

I. 

I is  interchanged  with  e and  y ; as 

Ijlanb,  ejlanb,  yjlanb  an  island ; epel,  ypel  evil ; ip^linj,  eap^linj, 
yp|>linj  a farmer ; pen  rain , pman  to  rain;  bepnan  to  bum , bypnan  to 
set  on  fire  ; cpe]>an  to  say,  pu  cpypc,  cpipc,  thou  sayest. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  occur  indifferently  : I,  ta,  10,  eo,  y;  ice,  le,  ce ; 
luh,  eop. 

°.  > 

O is  changed  into  u,  e and  y,  and  eo  into  y;  but  sometimes  into  a, 
especially  before  n in  a short  or  terminating  syllable. 

Obe  and  ob,  into  abe  and  ab;  bom  judgment , beman  to  judge; 
ppopep  comfort,  ppeppian  to  comfort ; joc  a foot , pec  feet;  boc  a book , 
bee  books;  ptopm  a storm,  ptypman  to  storm;  jolb  gold,  jylben 
golden ; popb  a word,  anbpypban  to  answer ; peopc  a work , pypeean  to 
work  ; heopb  or  hypbe  a herd ; 10c,  iuc  a yoke;  lepan,  lopan  to  show; 
man  and  mon  a man;  lanj  and  lonj  long  ; panb  and  ponb  sand. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  occur : — O,  a,  e,  i,  u ; ce,  ae,  e,  o,  ue,  pe ; oea,  eo ; 
ope,  uu. 

U. 

U is  sometimes  converted  into  y : as  pepub  clothing,  pepyban  to 
clothe  ; cup  known,  cypan  to  make  known. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  are  used  indiscriminately: — U,  b,  p,  o,  op,  pe,  pi, 
pu ; ue,  ae,  ce,  pe ; ui,  p ; uu,  ope. 

Y. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Y is  the  Greek  Y (upsilon),  or,  as  the  French  call 
it,  y Greque.  The  y was  not  dotted  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
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Y is  sometimes  changed  into  u. 

In  Dan.  Sax.  these  occur : — Y into  e,  ea,  1 ; and  Yp  into  eu. 

Further  Remarks  on  the  Letters . 

The  preceding  observations  on  the  consonants  and  vowels  will  render 
the  following  peculiarities  less  surprising,  and  may  perhaps  explain  their 
causes. 

The  final  letters  of  words  are  often  omitted : as  pomb,  pom ; paej  or 
pes,  pe. 

A vowel  near,  or  at  the  end  of  a word,  is  often  absorbed  by  the  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  consonant,  especially  if  that  consonant  be  a semi- 
vowel ; but  either  that  or  the  nearest  vowel  is  still  understood : as  Luppc 
for  lupapc  lovest ; lup$  for  lujaS  loveth  ; and  other  verbs  in  the  2d  and 
3d  persons.  Geppixl  for  jeppixle  changes;  pupl  for  pupel  sulphur; 
ppaepl  for  ppaejel  sulphur  ; blopm  for  blopma  a blossom  ; bopm  for  bopum 
bosom  ; botl  for  bode  a village , house , &c. ; bpibl  for  bpibel  a bridle . 

Contractions  of  words  are  common : as  N’ypce  for  ne  pipe  kneto  not ; 
n’aepbe  for  ne  hasped  had  not ; ypn’6  for  ypneS  runneth . 

In  Dan.  Sax.,  on  the  other  hand,  monosyllables  are  sometimes  changed 
into  longer  words : as  ppab  anger , wrath , lengthened  into  papaft.  Other 
words  contract  two  syllables  into  one ; as  cyninj  into  kynj  a king . 

The  different  letters  suffer  a very  frequent  change  of  position : as 
tmeepje,  cincpeje  pain  ; pipba,  ppibba  third. 

A very  great  variety  exists  in  writing  the  same  word  by  different 
Anglo-Saxon  authors,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  examples : 
jeojepe,  jeojoft,  jeojuft,  jejope,  iojoS,  iujuS  youth  ; msenegeo  many , a 
multitude , is  written  mrenejo,  maenijeo,  masnijo,  maenigu,  maemo,  maeniu, 
maenyjeo,  manejeo,  maneju,  mamge,  manijo,  maniju,  menejeo,  menejo, 
meneju,  memjeo,  memso,  meniju,  memo,  meniu. 

Adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree  end  indifferently  in  ap,  aep,  ep, 
ip,  op,  up,  or  yp ; and  the  superlative  in  apt,  aepc,  ejx,  ijx,  ope,  ujt,  or 
ypc. 

Active  participles  end  in  anb,  anbe,  a?nb,  aenbe,  enb,  mb,  onb,  unb  or 
ynb ; and  passive  participles  in  ab,  mb,  eb,  lb,  ob,  ub,  or  yb. 

So  also,  pe  bielp,  dealp,  help  or  balp  he  dug ; and  laeppenbe,  laeppijenbe, 
laepjenbe  or  laepienbe  feeding  ; ic  puppe,  ic  peoppe,  ic  pyppe,  or  ic  peppe 
I cast  away  ; man,  mon  a man  ; he  maeje  or  mu^e  he  may ; he  p»j,  pi, 
pie,  pe,  pio,  or  peo  he  is ; pinbon,  penbon,  pienbon,  pine,  pienc,  pmd,  pin, 
pien,  peon,  are . 

Some  short  words  assume  very  different  meanings : as  bij,  bije,  byje, 
bej,  beaj,  beah  and  beh,  which,  according  to  their  connexion,  signify  in- 
differently, a turning , a crown , a gem , a bosom , buy,  he  turned \ he  sub- 
mitted, &c.  from  bujan,  to  turn , bow , fyc. — The  Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar . By  the  Bev.J.  Bosworth,  M.A.  F.A.S.,  8 vo.  1823. 

t(  The  Saxon  capitals  which  vary  from  those  now  used  are  C,  E,  G,  H, 
M,  and  W.  The  small  letters  are  d,  f,  g,  r,  s,  t,  and  w,  which  are  all 
Roman,  except  the  p . p.  and  some  notes  of  abbreviations  used  by  the 
Saxons,  as  D b,  )>  th,  f that,  &c.  Many  other  abbreviations  were  used  by 
the  Saxons.  These  notes  of  abbreviation  are  not  the  original  members 
of  an  alphabet ; they  were  the  result  of  later  reflection,  and  were  intro- 
duced for  dispatch. 

“ By  an  attentive  observation  of  the  different  specimens  of  writing  in 
England,  we  perceive  the  several  gradations  of  change,  by  which  one 
form  of  a Roman  character  has  imperceptibly  changed  into  another. 
The  Saxon  p,  says  Mr.  Whitaker,  seems  to  have  been  only  the  Roman  V 
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at  first,  and  to  have  been  lengthened  into  the  Saxon  character,  and  en- 
larged into  the  present  Roman  W,  by  bringing  the  principal  stroke 
somewhat  lower,  and  closing  the  top  in  the  one,  and  by  redoubling  the 
whole  in  the  other.  The  W is  unknown,  both  to  the  Latin  and  its 
daughter  languages,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Italian  : it  is  com- 
posed of  two  characters,  namely  of  the  V or  U doubled. 

“ The  writing  which  prevailed  in  England  from  the  coming  of  St. 
Augustin,  in  596,  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  generally 
termed  Saxon,  and  may  be  divided  into  five  kinds,  namely,  the  Roman 
Saxon,  the  set  Saxon,  the  running  hand  Saxon,  the  mixed  Saxon, 
and  the  elegant  Saxon.” — Astle. 

Elegant  Saxon. — This  writing  was  adopted  in  England  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  was  continued  till  the  Norman  conquest;  but  was  not 
entirely  disused  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

All  subsequent  Saxon  writers  endeavour  to  keep  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  form  of  the  letters  in  a book  of  Saxon  Homilies  in  the  Lambeth 
Library  (No.  439),  written  in  the  tenth  century.  There  is  a beautiful 
specimen  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Rev.  E.  Thwaites,  M.  A.  to  be  found  in 
the  Harleian  MSS.,  at  the  British  Museum  (No.  1866).  It  is  described 
in  Nichols’s  Lit . Anec.,  vol.  iv.  p.  140,  as  “ one  of  the  most  lovely  spe- 
cimens of  modern  Saxon  writing  that  can  be  imagined.”  — Bosworth , 
p.  20. 

About  the  year  1567,  John  Daye,  who  was  patronized  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  cut  the  first  Saxon  types  which  were  used  in  England.  In  this 
year  Asserius  Menevensis  was  published  by  the  direction  of  the  arch- 
bishop in  these  characters ; and  in  the  same  year  Archbishop  iElfric’s 
Paschal  Homily ; and,  in  1571,  the  Saxon  Gospels.  Daye’s  Saxon 
types  far  excel  in  neatness  and  beauty  any  which  have  been  since  made, 
not  excepting  the  neat  types  cast  for  F.  Junius  at  Dort,  which  were 
given  by  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  Astle,  p.  224. — Bosworth. 

“ The  Saxon  types  which  were  used  in  printing  St.  Gregorys  Homily, 
having  been  burnt  in  the  fire  which  consumed  Mr.  Bowyer’s  house  and 
all  his  printing  materials  [Jan.  30.  1712-13],  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker 
was  so  munificently  indulgent,  as  to  be  at  the  expence  of  cutting  a new 
Saxon  type  for  Mrs.  Elstons  Saxon  Grammar,  from  fac  similes  by  Mrs. 
Elstoh;  the  punches  and  matrices  of  which  Mr.  Bowyers  son  presented, 
by  the  hands  of  Edward  Rowe- Mores,  esq ; to  the  University  of  Oxford . 
See  the  Archseologia  Antiq.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  xxvii.”  — Gent.  Mag.,  Oct. 
1778,  p.  455.  Note. 
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SCALE  OF  PRICES. 
Saxon  Lower  Case. 


Caslon.  Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley.  V.  and  J.  Figgms. 

^Small  Pica. — Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley.  V.  and  J.  Figgms. 

OXior^  Pn^D—  Caslon.  Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley.  V.  and 

brevier. — ^Caslon.  Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley.  V.  and  J. 

FlSCALE^OF0pRICES.  The  following  scale  of  prices  is  copied  liter- 
ally from  the  official  scale  published  by  the  master  printers  in  1810. 
The  alteration  in  the  scale  in  1816,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  alterations 
and  explanations  have  been  also  accurately  copied  from  the  official  noti- 
fications issued  to  the  trade  by  the  committee  of  master  printers. 


“ &cate  0t  \Zxitt*  for  Compositors*’  OTorfc, 

“ Aqreed  upon  at  a General  Meeting  of  Master  Printers , at  Stationers' 
Hall , April  16,  1810;  commencing  on  all  Volumes  or  Periodical 
Numbers  begun  after  the  30 th  Instant. 

a Art.  1.  All  works  in  the  English  language,  common  matter,  with 
space  lines , including  English  and  Brevier,  to  be  cast  up  at  5jd.  per 
1000;  if  in  Minion  6d.  per  1000;  in  Nonpareil  6jjd.  Without  space 
lines , including  English  and  Brevier,  6d.  per  1000;  in  Minion  6£d.  in 
Nonpareil  7d.;  in  Pearl,  with  or  without  space  lines , 8d.;  Heads  and 
Directions,  or  Signature  lines,  included.  A thick  space  to  be  considered 
an  en  in  the  width,  and  an  en  to  be  reckoned  an  cm  in  the  length  ot 
the  page  : and  where  the  number  of  letters  amounts  to  500 — 1000  to  be 
charged ; if  under  500,  not  to  be  reckoned  : and,  if  the  calculation  at 
per  1000  shall  not  amount  to  an  odd  threepence,  the  odd  pence  to  be 
suppressed  in  the  price  of  the  work  ; but  where  it  amounts  to  or  exceeds 
threepence,  there  shall  be  sixpence  charged.  Em  and  en  quadrats,  or 
whatever  is  used  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  lines,  to  be  reckoned  as 
an  em  in  the  width.” 

“ 2.  Works  printed  in  Great  Primer  to  be  cast  up  as  English ; ana 
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all  works  in  larger  type  than  Great  Primer,  as  half  English  and  half 
Great  Primer. 

“ 3.  All  works  in  foreign  languages,  though  common  type,  with  space 
lines,  including  English  and  Brevier,  to  be  cast  up  at  6£d.  per  1000 ; 
if  in  Minion  6|d.;  Nonpareil  7^d.  Without  space  lines , including 
English  and  Brevier,  6£d. ; Minion  7 d,\  Nonpareil  7fd.;  and  Pearl, 
with  or  without  space  lines,  8Jd. 

“ 4.  English  Dictionaries  of  every  size,  with  space  lines,  including 
English  and  Brevier,  to  be  paid  6£d. : without  space  lines,  6Jd.  (In 
this  article  are  not  included  Gazetteers,  Geographical  Dictionaries,  Dic- 
tionaries of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  works  of  a similar  description, 
except  those  attended  with  extra  trouble  beyond  usual  descriptive 
matter.)  Dictionaries  of  two  or  more  languages,  of  every  size,  with 
space  lines,  including  English  and  Brevier,  to  be  paid  6£d. : without 
space  lines,  6|d. ; if  smaller  type  than  Brevier,  to  take  the  proportionate 
advance  specified  in  Article  1. 

" 5.  English  Grammars,  Spelling  Books,  and  works  of  those  de- 
scriptions, in  Brevier  or  larger  type,  with  space  lines  to  be  paid  6d.  per 
1000  ; without  space  lines  6^d. : if  in  two  languages,  or  foreign  language, 
with  space  lines  64d. ; without  space  lines  6^d. 

“ 6.  Small-sized  Folios,  Quartos,  Octavos,  and  works  done  in  Great 
Primer,  or  larger  type  (English  language,)  which  do  not  come  to  seven 
shillings  when  cast  up  at  the  usual  rate,  to  be  paid  as  follows : English, 
and  larger  type,  not  less  than  7s.;  Pica  8s.  6d. : English  12rao.  to  be 
paid  not  less  than  10s.  6d. ; and  Pica  not  less  than  11s.  6d.  per  sheet 

<f  7.  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  works  of  a similar  description,  con- 
sisting of  various  sized  letter,  if  cast  up  to  the  different  bodies,  to  be 
paid  2s.  6d.  per  sheet  extra. 

“ 8.  Pamphlets  of  five  sheets  and  under,  and  parts  of  works  done  in 
different  houses,  amounting  to  not  more  than  five  sheets,  to  be  paid  Is. 
per  sheet  extra ; but  as  it  frequently  occurs  that  works  exceeding  a 
pamphlet  are  often  nearly  made  up  without  a return  of  letter,  all  such 
works  shall  be  considered  as  pamphlets,  and  paid  for  as  such. 

“9.  Works  done  in  Sixteens  *,  Eighteen?!,  Twenty-fours,  or  Thirty- 
twos,  on  Small  Pica  and  upwards,  to  be  paid  Is.  6d.  per  sheet  extra. 
If  on  Long  Primer,  or  smaller  type,  Is.  per  sheet  extra.  Forty-eights 
to  be  paid  2s.  per  sheet  extra,  and  Sixty-fours  2s.  6d.  per  sheet  extra. 

* The  following  resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  association  of 
master  printers  is  published  in  their  fourth  report,  [3d  July,  1840,] 
“ That  in  Book-work  two  Forms  of  Double  Foolscap  be  considered  as 
one  sheet.” 

“ 10.  Works  requiring  an  alteration  or  alterations  of  margin,  to  be 
paid,  for  each  alteration,  Is.  per  sheet  to  the  Pressmen  if  altered  by 
them,  and  6d.  to  the  Compositor,  as  a compensation  for  making  up  the 
furniture ; if  altered  by  the  Compositor,  then  he  is  to  be  paid  1 s.  for 

the  alteration,  and  the  Pressmen  6d.  for  the  delay. This  article  to  be 

determined  on  solely  at  the  option  of  the  employer. 

“ 11.  Bottom  Notes  consisting  of  twenty  lines  (or  two  notes,  though 
not  amounting  to  twenty  lines)  and  not  exceeding  four  pages,  in  every 
ten  sheets,  in  quarto  or  octavo  ; — one  page  (or  two  notes,  though  not 
amounting  to  one  page)  and  not  exceeding  six  pages,  in  twelves ; — two 
pages  (or  two  notes,  though  not  amounting  to  two  pages)  and  not  ex- 
ceeding eight,  in  eighteens  or  above,  to  be  paid  Is.  per  sheet;  but 
under  the  above  proportion  no  charge  to  * be  made.  Bottom  Notes, 
consisting  of  ten  lines  (or  two  notes,  though  not  amounting  to  ten  lines) 
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in  a pamphlet  of  five  sheets  or  under,  and  not  exceeding  two  pages,  to 
be  paid  Is.  per  sheet  extra.  Quotations,  Mottos,  Contents  to  Chapters, 
&c.,  in  smaller  type  than  the  body,  to  be  considered  as  Notes.  [Where 
the  notes  shall  be  in  Nonpareil  or  Pearl,  in  twelves,  the  number  of  pages 

to  be  restricted  to  four;  in  eighteens  to  five  pages.] Thb  article  is 

intended  only  to  fix  what  constitutes  the  charge  of  Is.  per  sheet  for 
Bottom  Notes*:  all  works  requiring  a higher  charge  than  Is.  for  Bottom 
Notes  are  to  be  paid  for  according  to  their  value. 

* The  following  interpretation  of  this  article  of  the  scale  is  given  in  a 
resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  master  printers  association,  published 
in  their  fourth  report,  [3d  July,  1840,]  viz.  “‘That  there  must  be  two 
Notes  in  every  10  sheets  of  a work  to  constitute  the  charge  of  1*.  per 
sheet  for  notes.'  £J.  g.  if  there  should  be  only  two  notes,  less  than  20 
lines  each,  in  a work  of  more  than  10  sheets,  such  work  would  not  be 
liable  to  any  charge  for  notes.” 

“ 12.  Side  Notes  to  Folios  and  Quartos  not  exceeding  a broad  quo- 
tation, if  only  chap,  or  date,  and  not  exceeding  three  explanatory  lines 
on  an  average  in  each  page,  to  be  paid  Is.  per  sheet;  in  Octavo,  if  only 
chap,  or  date,  and  not  exceeding  three  explanatory  lines  on  an  average  in 
each  page.  Is.  6d.  per  sheet.  Cut-in  Notes,  in  smaller  type  than  the 

body,  to  be  paid  for  in  a similar  manner. Side  and  Bottom  Notes 

to  many,  particularly  historical  and  law  works,  if  attended  with  more 
than  ordinary  trouble,  to  be  settled  between  the  employer  and  journey- 
man. 

“ 13.  Greek,  Hebrew,  Saxon,  &c.  or  any  of  the  dead  characters,  if 
one  word  and  not  exceeding  three  lines  in  any  one  sheet,  to  be  paid  for 
that  sheet  Is.  extra;  all  above  to  be  paid  according  to  their  value. 

“ 14.  Greek  with  space  linesy  and  without  accents,  to  be  paid  8^d. 
per  1000,  if  with  separate  accents  lOd. : without  space  lines>  and  without 
accents,  8Jd. ; with  accents,  10^d. ; the  asper  not  to  be  considered  an 
accent.  [If  Dictionary  matter,  to  take  one  halfpenny  advance.] 

“ 15.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  &c.  to  be  paid  double : Hebrew  with 
points  to  be  cast  up  as  half  body  and  half  points  doubled. 

“ 16.  Music  to  be  paid  double  the  body  of  the  sonnet  type. 

“ 17.  Index  matter,  though  but  one  measure,  to  be  paid  2s.  per  sheet 
extra. 

“ 18.  Booksellers'  Catalogues  (in  whatever  language)  to  be  cast  up 
at  7d.  per  1000,  not  including  the  numbering. 

<f  19.  Night  work  to  commence  and  be  paid  for,  from  ten  o’clock 
till  twelve,  Is.;  all  after  to  be  paid  3d.  per  hour  extra  till  Six. — Morn- 
ing work,  commencing  at  four  o'clock,  to  be  paid  Is.  extra. — Sunday 
work,  if  not  exceeding  6 hours,  to  be  paid  for  Is.  if  for  a longer  time, 
2d.  an  hour. 

“ 20.  Jobs  of  one  sheet  or  under  (except  Auctioneers’  Catalogues 
and  Particulars)  to  be  cast  up  at  7d.  per  1000 ; if  done  in  smaller  type 
than  Brevier,  to  take  the  proportionate  advance  specified  in  Article  1 ; 
if  in  foreign  language,  of  one  sheet  or  under,  (except  Auctioneers’ 
Catalogues, ) to  be  cast  up  at  8d.  per  1000  ; if  done  in  smaller  type  than 
Brevier,  to  take  the  proportionate  advance  specified  in  Article  1. 

“ 21.  Where  two  pages  only  are  imposed,  either  opposite  to  or  at  the 
back  of  each  other,  they  shall  be  paid  for  as  two  pages ; but  if  with  an 
indorse,  or  any  other  kind  of  matter  constituting  a third,  then  to  be 
paid  as  a sheet  if  in  Folio ; a half  sheet  if  in  Quarto,  and  so  on. 

“ 22.  Broadsides,  such  as  Leases,  Deeds,  and  Charter-parties,  above 
the  dimensions  of  crown,  whether  table  or  common  matter,  to  be  paid 
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the  double  of  common  matter;  on  crown  and  under,  to  be  paid  one  and 
one  half  common  matter. — The  indorse  to  be  paid  one  fourth  of  the 
inside  page,  as  common  matter. 

“ 23.  All  Corrections  to  be  paid  6d.  per  hour. 

“ 24*.  The  Imprint  to  be  considered  as  two  lines  in  the  square  of  the 
page. 

“ 25.  Different  volumes  of  the  same  work  to  be  paid  for  distinctly, 
according  to  their  value. 

“ Abstract  of  the  Scale. 


Common. 

Foreign. 

DIctio 

nariea. 

Gram 

& 

mars, 

c. 

Greek. 
A 

i 

JS 

*5) 

W 

2 Languages,  or 
Foreign. 

£ 

*ee 

W 

c 

it 

u 

2 

CM 

Without  Accents. 

With  Accents. 

English  to  If  leaded 
Brevier  J \ solid 

d. 

H 

6 

d. 

d. 

n 

d. 

it 

d . 
6 

d. 

3 

d. 

84 

8| 

d . 
10 
10* 

Minion  \Uadf 

[ solid 

6 

6* 

7 

6J* 
7 * 

7 * 
7i* 

Nonpareil 

6} 

7 

n 

7| 

7f 

7j* 

7£* 
8 * 

Pearl 

l or  solid  J 

8 

8f 

8f 

9 

Notes  constituting  the  Charge  of  One  Shilling  per  Sheet  — See 
Article  11. 


4to.  and  8vo. 


f 20  Lines  1 and  not  exceeding  4 Pages  in  10 
^ or  2 Notes  J Sheets. 


12mo. 


f 1 Page  \ and  not  exceeding  6 Pages  in  10 
\ or  2 Notes  J Sheets. 


18mo.  or  above 


Pamphlets 


f 2 Pages  “I  and  not  exceeding  8 Pages  in  10 
\ or  2 Notes  J Sheets. 

f 10  Lines  1 and  not  exceeding  2 Pages  in  5 
\ or  2 Notes  J Sheets/’ 


A modification  of  the  Compositors’  Scale  took  place  in  1816,  and  the 
following  notification  was  issued  to  the  Trade:  — 

“ At  a Meeting  of  Master  Printers  held  this  day,  pursuant  to  notice, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Trade  in 
general,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  times ; 

“It  was  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  that  it  would  be  highly  expe- 
dient that,  after  the  19th  of  February,  the  following  modification  of  the 
Compositors’  Scale  of  Prices  of  1810,  as  far  as  regards  Reprints,  should 
take  place. 
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^ a?  j: 

tinue  to  be  paid  for  as  at  present. 

The  foUOTring  resolution  is  copied  from  Hansard’s  Tyjwgraphia: 

••At  a Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Master  Printers  held  March  11,  1816. 

“It  havine  been  stated  that  doubts  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  several 
Mastem! » to  what  should  be  considered  * Reprinted  Works,’  - Resolved, 
That  they  be  informed  that,  under  the  above  Resolutions,  all  Reprinted 
Works  ’ were  meant  to  be  comprehended,  whether  printed  sheet  for  sheet  ot 
otherwise^™  being  understood,  that,  in  cases  where  the  copy  is  rendered 
peculiarly  troublesome  by  intricate  manuscript  insertions,  a reasonable 
allowance  may  be  made  for  the  same  to  the  Compositor. 

. i,  , ^ it  - T> .. aP  lannnrv  9.  IRln. 


English  to  1 f l 

Brevier  J \& 


Nonpareil 


Foreign. 

Dictionaries. 
1 .. 

1 

! 

w 

2 Languages,  or 
Foreign. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

5i 

54 

H 

4 

5| 

6 

6 

6 * 

64* 

H 

4* 

6f 

6£* 

7 *1 

7 

7 * 

* 

8 

8 

H | 

Gramm  art, 
&c. 


Pearl  ggL}  K 8 [ 8 ** 

* In  the  Abstract  under  the  head  “ Dictionaries,  the  prices  for 
Minion  and  Nonpareil  are  erroneous,  being  one  farthing  too  much ; this 
error  passed  unnoticed,  till  the  publication  of  the  “ Third  Report  o 
the  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Master  Printers”  in  1839,  where  it 
is  corrected.  I have  given  the  Scale  as  originally  published. 

“£>cale  of  $3ricerf  for  tprwWfoorfc,  t 

a Agreed  upon  at  a General  Meeting  of  Master  Printers , at  Stationers 
Hally  Feb.  8,  1810 ; commencing  on  all  Volumes  or  Periodical  Num- 
bers begun  after  the  28*A  Instant . 

1000  780 

“ FOLIOS.  andup-  and  280. 

wards.  600. 

ON  MEDIUM  OR  DEMY.  

Not  exceeding  52  Pica  Ems,  upon  Small  Pica  and  up-  d.  d.  d. 

wards  . . • . • ’ ci  « 7 

If  on  Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier  . . 5*  : o 1 

All  above  52  Pica  Ems,  upon  Small  Pica  and  upwards  . 5£  ; 6 7 

If  on  Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier  . • 6 I * 

Long  Primer  and  upwards,  on  Copy  or  Crown  . 5 I 
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“ QUARTOS. 

ON  MEDIUM  OR  DEMY. 

Not  exceeding  40  Pica  Ems,  upon  Long  Primer  and 
upwards  ...... 

If  on  Bourgeois  or  Brevier  .... 

All  above  40  Pica  Ems,  and  not  less  than  Long  Primer 
If  on  Bourgeois  or  Brevier  .... 

Brevier  and  upwards,  on  Copy  or  Crown 

“ OCTAVOS. 

ON  MEDIUM  OR  DEMY. 

Not  exceeding  24  Pica  Ems,  upon  Small  Pica  and  up- 
wards ...... 

If  on  Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier 
All  above  24  Pica  Ems,  on  Brevier  or  upwards 

If  less  than  Brevier  ..... 

Brevier  and  upwards,  on  Copy  or  Crown 

“ TWELVES. 

ON  MEDIUM  OR  DEMY. 

Not  exceeding  21  Pica  Ems,  upon  Long  Primer  and 
upwards  ...... 

If  on  Bourgeois  or  Brevier  .... 

All  above  21  Pica  Ems,  upon  Long  Primer  and  upwards 
If  on  Bourgeois  or  Brevier  .... 

Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier,  on  Copy  or  Crown 

« EIGHTEENS. 

If  not  less  than  Small  Pica  .... 

If  on  Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier 

If  less  than  Brevier  ..... 

“ TWENTY-FOURS  AND  THIRTY-TWOS* 

If  not  less  than  Small  Pica  .... 
If  on  Long  Primer,  Bourgeois,  or  Brevier 
If  less  than  Brevier  . 

“ POCKET  BOOKS. 

OCTAVO. 

Post  or  Crown,  21  Pica  Ems  wide,  35  long 

TWELVES.. 

Pot,  such  as  Lady’s  and  Christian  Lady’s.  Table  Part, 
6mo.  35  Pica  Ems  wide,  26  long 

— — Miscellany  Part, 

16  ditto  wide,  26  long 
Copy,  Christian  Gentleman’s,  26  wide,  35  long 

“ SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

TWELVES. 

Copy  or  Crown,  not  exceeding  17  Pica  ems  wide,  31 
long,  nor  less  than  Brevier 
octavo. 

Copy  or  Crown,  not  exceeding  21  Pica  Ems  wide,  nor 
less  than  Long  Primer  . 
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N.  B.  School  Books  on  Copy  or  Crown  are  defined  to  be,  Palairet’s 
French  Grammar,  Chambaud,  Salisbury  Spelling  Book,  Fox’s 
Lessons,  Ward’s  Latin  Grammar,  and  all  of  a similar  description. 


“ ALMANACKS. 

Royal  Broadsides  ..... 
Demy  Ditto,  Size  Wing  or  Cambridge 
Goldsmith,  Calendar  Form  .... 
Ditto,  Prog.  ..... 

Twelves  Demy,  19  Ems  wide,  34  long,  Calendar  . 
Ditto,  Prog.  . • 

Ditto,  Crown,  Size  Rider  .... 
Octavo  Foolscap,  20  Ems  wide,  34  long,  Cal.  and  Prog. 


d. 

7 

% 

5 

5i 

5 

5 

5 


“ BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENT 
From  No.  4 inclusive  to  any  No.  under  100 
If  100,  and  under  200 

If  200  or  250  .... 

Above  250,  and  under  400  . 

If  400  or  500 

If  above  500,  and  under  700 

If  700  or  750  .... 

All  above  750  .... 


5 

3 

5 

4£ 

5 


“ N.  B.  Side  Notes  to  be  reckoned  in  the  Width ; Bottom  Notes  not  to 
be  regarded. 

Works  on  Royal  Paper  to  be  paid  One  Halfpenny  per  Hour  more 
than  the  above  Prices. 

Ditto  on  Foolscap  or  Pot,  not  less  than  1000  Number,  and  wrought 
at  one  Pull,  44d. 

Ditto  in  Square  Pages  (like  Entick’s  Dictionary)  and  Works  for  the 
Public  Offices,  to  be  advanced  One  Halfpenny  per  Hour  on  the 
Scale  of  1800. 

Fine  Paper  of  the  same  Size,  if  included  within  the  Token,  not  to  be 
charged  extra ; but,  if  of  a larger  Size,  then  to  be  paid  according 
to  the  Scale. 

Three  or  more  Proofs  pulled  at  one  Time  to  be  charged  4d.  per 
Form  ; and,  if  made  ready,  to  be  charged  as  a Token. 

Cards,  large  or  small,  to  be  paid  64d.  per  100. 

Jobs  without  points  to  be  paid  4£d.  an  hour. 

Double  Crown  or  Royal  Broadsides,  not  exceeding  100  Number,  to 
be  paid  Is.  6d.  if  more  than  100,  to  be  paid  Is.  per  100. 

Demy  Broadsides,  not  more  than  100,  to  be  paid  Is.;  above  100, 
and  not  exceeding  500,  to  be  paid  lOd.  per  100 ; if  above  500,  to 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  9d.  per  Token. 

Broadsides  requiring  three  Pulls  to  be  paid  one-third  more. 

No  Form  to  be  deemed  a Broadside  that  comes  in  at  one  Pull  at  the 
Common  Press. 

Night-work  to  commence  and  be  paid  for,  from  Ten  o’clock  till 
Twelve,  Is.;  all  after  to  be  paid  3d.  an  Hour  extra  till  Six. — 
Morning  work,  commencing  at  Four  o’Clock,  to  be  paid  Is.  extra. 
— Sunday  work,  if  not  exceeding  6 hours,  to  be  paid  for  Is.  if 
for  a longer  time  2d.  an  hour. 

u It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  Advance  shall  take  place  on 
any  Works  but  those  which  are  paid  by  the  Scale .” 
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An  alteration  in  the  prices  of  the  first  column  took  place  in  1816,  and 
the  following  notification  of  it  was  made : — 

“ At  a Meeting  of  Master  Printers  held  this  day,  pursuant  lo  notice,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Trade  in 
general,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  times ; 

“ It  was  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  that  it  would  be  highly  expedient 
that,  after  the  19th  of  February,  the  following  modification  of  the  Press- 
men’s Scale  of  Prices  of  1810,  as  far  as  regards  all  Numbers  exceeding 
the  first  1000,  should  take  place. 

“ Every  Token  above  the  first  Four  Tokens  to  be  paid  One  Halfpenny 
per  hour  less  than  the  Scale  of  1810. 

“ January  2.  1816.” 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER  PRINTERS. 


4.  Pemberton  Row,  Gough  Square. 

December  10.  1838. 

Sir, 

I herewith  transmit  to  you  an  Extract  from  the  Proceed- 
ings which  have  taken  place  at  a Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
convened  this  day  for  the  purpose  of  “ considering  the  case  of  the  Re- 
fusal of  the  Compositors  in  Mr.  Bentley’s  Office  to  work  upon  his 
Magazine ; and  with  a view  to  Conformity  of  Practice  in  our  several 
Offices.” 

e<  The  Committee  of  Master  Printers  being  informed  that  claims 
have  been  made  by  Compositors  in  some  Offices  for  all  Wrappers 
and  Advertising  Sheets  to  be  set  up  by  such  Compositors  only  as 
were  employed  on  the  Periodicals  to  which  they  are  attached,  it  was 
“ Unanimously  Resolved, 

“ That  such  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Compositors  is  an  inno- 
vation on  the  antient  and  accustomed  usages  of  the  Trade,  and 
wholly  incompatible  with  that  control  which  a Master  has  a right 
to  exercise  over  the  mode  of  conducting  his  own  business  ; and  that 
such  claim  will  in  future  be  resisted  by  every  Member  of  this  Com- 
mittee.” 

(i  It  having  been  stated  by  Mr.  Bentley,  that  the  Compositors  in 
his  Office  had  refused  to  proceed  with  his  Magazine  in  consequence 
of  his  having  acted  on  the  general  understanding  of  the  Committee, 
that  the  Compositors  frere  not  entitled  to  the  Standing  Advertisements 
in  Periodicals, 

“ It  was  Resolved, 

“ That  Compositors  are  not  entitled  to  such  Standing  Advertise - 
ments , or  to  any  Standing  Mattery  such  claim  being  also  contrary 
to  the  antient  and  established  practice  of  the  Trade. 

“ That  the  above  Resolutions  be  circulated  among  the  Members 
of  the  Association,  and  that  they  be  strongly  recommended  to 
act  with  the  Committee  in  carrying  them  into  effect.” 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  M‘ DO  WALL, 

Hon.  Sec . 


Extract  from 

u Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  The  Master  Printers’  As- 
sociation to  the  Annual  General  Meeting , held  at  Andertoris  Coffee 
House , July  5.  1839.” 

“ In  adverting  to  the  dispute  respecting  Wrappers,  which  originated 
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in  a case  submitted  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  December,  the  Com- 
mittee feel  it  to  be  due  to  the  Members  of  the  Association  to  acknow- 
ledee  the  ready  support  which  they  have  on  all  occasions  afforded  them. 
To^that  firm  co-operation  on  their  part,  no  less  than  to  the  reason  abe- 
ness  of  the  Deputation  appointed  by  the  Compositors  to  confer  with  the 
Committee,  may  be  attributed  the  very  satisfactory  adjustment  of  a 
question  which  had  been  a source  of  senous  disagreement  m several 
Offices. 


« The  following  are  the  Regulations  ultimately  agreed  upon,  a copy 
of  which  has  been  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Association : — 

“ That  the  Companionship  on  a Magazine  or  Review  be  entitled 
to  the  first  or  title-page  of  the  Wrapper  of  such  Magazine  or 
Review ; but  not  to  the  remaining  pages  of  such  \V  rapPer»  ?or  10 
the  Advertising  Sheets  which  may  accompany  the  Magazine  or 


Review.  . 

a That  Standing  Advertisements  or  stereo-blocks,  if  forming  a 
complete  page,  or,  when  collected  together,  making  one  or  more  com- 
plete pages,  in  a Wrapper  or  Advertising  Sheet  of  a Magazine  or 
Review,  shall  not  be  chargeable : the  Compositor  to  charge  only 
for  his  time  in  making  them  up.  The  remainder  of  the  matter  in 
such  Wrapper  or  Advertising  Sheet,  including  Standing  Adver- 
tisements or  stereo-blocks  not  forming  a complete  page,  be 
charged  by  the  Compositor,  and  cast  up  according  to  the  8th  or 
20th  Rules  of  the  Scale,  as  they  may  respectively  apply.  But  the 
charge  of  2 s.  6d.  as  given  by  Rule  7.  is  not  to  be  superadded. 

« With  regard  to  Standing  Matter,  the  Committee  adhere  to  their 
Resolution  of  December  10th,  1838.’' 


Having  thus  given  an  accurate  copy  of  the  official  scale  of  1810,  with 
the  alterations  and  explanations  of  the  master  printers,  to  the  present 
time,  I shall  now  add  the  explanation  published  by  the  London  Union 
of  Compositors,  of  the  different  articles  of  the  scale. 

Article  I.]  “ In  casting  up  a work,  although  it  be  printed  in  half  sheets,  it  is  cast 
up  in  sheets;  in  jobs  less  than  a sheet,  however,  the  casting-up  is  confined  to  the  jod, 
and  the  compositor  loses  or  gains  the  five  hundred  letters,  or  the  threepence  (as  stated 
in  Art.  1.)  as  the  case  may  chance  to  be.  . . , , 

« By  the  term  common  matter  is  understood  the  usual  description  of  Bookworlc,  ana 
not  such  matter  as  Appeal  Cases,  Bills  in  Parliament,  Ac.  for  which  peculiar  and  dis- 


tinct charges  are  made. — See  Appendix.  . . » 

Space  Lines.— The  reason  of  pearl  being  always  paid  the  same  price  (whether  leaded 
with  a lead  equal  to  its  own  body  in  thickness,  or  without  a lead)  has  often  excited 
surprise;  but  this  surprise  will  cease  when  we  learn  that  in  the  year  1810,  when  an 
advance  of  one  halfpenny  on  leaded,  and  three  farthings  on  solid  took  place,  no  advance 
whatever  was  made  on  the  price  of  pearl,  which  consequently  when  solid,  which  it  most 
frequently  is,  does  not  have  that  advance  which  was  granted  in  1810;  and  the  com- 
positor in  casting  it  up  at  8d.  receives  only  the  price  which  was  paid  thirty  years 
back.  In  1805,  the  difference  between  the  price  of  nonpareil  and  pearl  was  seven  far- 


things; in  1810,  the  difference  was  one  penny. 

Head  and  While  Lines. — The  head  or  folio  line  and  the  white  or  direction  line  are 
invariably  reckoned  in  the  square  of  the  page.  Head  lines,  when  set  up  in  a smaller 
type  than  the  body  of  the  work,  are  charged  one  shilling  per  sheet ; and  if  any  justifi- 
cation  of  figures,  &c.  occur,  an  allowance  is  made  for  extra  trouble ; but  if  the  head  be 
in  larger  type  than  the  text,  no  extra  charge  can  be  made. 

« Reprints.  — Annual  Reports  of  societies,  with  lists  of  subscribers,  &e.  are  not 
reprints.  If  the  copy  for  a book  be  print-copy,  but  derived  from  various  sources,  such 
book  is  an  original  work,  and  paid  for  as  manuscript.  Works  with  MS.  insertions  are 
paid  extra  per  sheet — not  less  than  Is., — but  if  materially  altered  or  much  interlined, 
or  consisting  of  half  manuscript  and  half  reprint,  are  considered  as  original  works,  and 
paid  for  as  if  they  were  all  manuscript.  Reprinted  pamphlets  (when  more  than  one 
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sheet)  are  subject  to  the  reduction  above  specified.  No  reduction  is  made  for  printed 
copy  introduced  into  magazines,  reviews,  Ac. 

“ Diamond,  — It  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  pay  tenpence  per  thousand  for  dia- 
mond, whether  leaded  or  unleaded. 

“ Ruby.  — This  description  of  letter  is  not  common,  but  it  is  paid  an  intermediate 
price  allowed  for  those  bodies  between  which  it  is  cast ; thus,  a ruby  (which  is  less  than 
nonpareil  and  larger  than  a pearl)  is  cast  up  at  7&d.  leaded  or  unleaded.” 

Art  II.]  M This  inode  of  casting  up  works,  which  was  agreed  to  in  1796,  applies 
also  to  jobs,  but  not  to  large-letter  display  broadsides,  the  charge  for  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix.” 

Art  III.]  “ In  the  scale  of  1805,  foreign  works  in  bourgeois  and  brevier  were  paid 
one  farthing  per  thousand  extra;  but  in  1810  one  price  was  established  for  type  from 
english  to  brevier  inclusive. 

“ Works  in  the  German  language  and  common  type  are  paid  the  same  as  other  foreign 
works ; but  if  the  German  character  be  employed,  it  is  paid  as  Greek  without  accents. 
The  same  price  is  also  paid  for  the  Irish  character.” 

Art  IV.]  “ The  words  « of  every  size,*  allude  to  the  dimensions  of  the  page; 
because  formerly  (that  is,  by  the  scale  of  1801)  duodecimo  and  eighteenmo  dictionaries 
were  paid  one  halfpenny  per  thousand  more  than  those  set  up  in  octavo  or  quarto. 

“ In  framing  the  above  article,  it  was  intended  that  such  gazetteers  or  dictionaries  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  as  were  attended  with  any  extra  trouble  beyond  usual  descriptive 
matter  should  be  paid  the  above  dictionary  price ; and  therefore,  such  gazetteers  or  dic- 
tionaries as  contain  many  references,  italics,  contractions,  Ac.  take  the  advanced  price  as 
dictionary  matter. 

“ If  the  above  works  are  in  two  columns  an  extra  charge  of  not  less  than  one  shilling 
per  sheet  is  made  for  column  matter." 

Art.  V.]  “ There  is  a strange  anomaly  in  this  article.  It  was  intended  to  allow  the 
compositor  one  farthing  per  thousand  extra  for  the  trouble  occasioned  by  the  admixture 
of  italic,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  single  letters  and  monosyllables  in  grammars,  spel- 
ling books,  Ac. ; but  if  a compositor  be  employed  on  a grammar  wholly  in  a foreign 
language,  it  is  paid  no  more  for  than  if  it  were  a foreign  work  (see  Article  III.)  It 
should,  however,  to  be  fconsistent,  be  allowed  the  halfpenny  for  foreign,  and  the  farthing 
for  grammar,  and  be  cast  up  at  6&d.  with  space  lines,  and  6|d.  without  space  lines. 

“ The  extra  farthing  per  thousand  for  this  kind  of  work  is  not  to  pay  for  column 
matter ; but  two  column  matter,  in  grammars,  spelling-books,  &c.  is  charged  not  less 
than  one  shilling  per  sheet ; three  and  not  exceeding  four  columns  are  charged  one  and 
one  half ; and  above  four  columns  are  charged  double. 

u School  Arithmetics,  as  well  as  the  works  above  specified,  are  cast  up  at  the  above 
prices. 

“ If  the  works  specified  above  be  in  smaller  type  than  brevier,  they  take  the  advance 
granted  for  such  type  in  Article  I.” 

“ Art.  VI.]  “ By  the  words  « cast  up  at  the  usual  rate,*  is  meant  works  cast  up  with- 
out their  extras;  and  though  this  article  specifies  small  sized  works  in  the  English 
language,  the  principle  is  applied  to  foreign  works  also ; and  if  foreign  works  amount 
« only  to  the  sums  specified,  they  are  entitled  to  an  advance  according  to  the  number  of 
thousands  they  contain  as  regulated  by  Art.  3.  of  the  scale.  For  example,  if  a foreign 
folio  or  8vo.  work,  in  english  type,  without  space  lines,  contain  13,000  letters,  it  would 
come  to  7s.  0$d.  Now,  as  the  same  work  in  the  English  language  would  come  to  6s.  6d. 
and  would  consequently  obtain  by  this  Article  an  advance  of  6d.,  so  the  foreign  work  is 
entitled  to  the  like  advance,  and  is  paid  7s.  6d. ; if  it  were  not  so,  the  compositor  would 
not  receive  anything  for  the  work  being  in  a foreign  language.  **. 

Art.  VII.]  “ The  mere  circumstance  of  a work  being  a periodical  publication  does 
not  entitle  it  to  the  charge  of  2s.  6d.  per  sheet.  To  justify  this  charge,  the  text  must 
consist  of  two  bodies,  and  be  cast  up  to  their  respective  founts.  Publications,  however, 
of  more  than  one  sized  letter  must  not  be  cast  up  as  all  one  body,  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  the  2s.  6d.  per  sheet,  but  must  be  charged  according  to  the  proportion  of  type  they 
contain,  with  the  2s.  6d.  allowed  by  this  article  for  the  bodies. 

“ Reprints  of  this  description  of  work  (if  more  than  a sheet)  are  cast  up  at  three 
farthings  per  thousand  less  than  the  current  number,  but  the  2s.  6a.  per  sheet  is  charged. 
No  deduction,  however,  is  made  for  printed  copy  introduced  into  the  current  numbers 
of  these  works. 

“In  Reviews,  Magazines,  Ac.  where  leads  are  only  occasionally  used,  or  when  used 
only  in  a small  portion  of  the  publication,  no  deduction  is  made. 

“ Reviews,  Magazines,  Ac.  are  entitled  to  the  charge  for  notes,  although  such  notes 
are  set  up  in  one  of  the  bodies  used  in  the  text. 

“ All  matter  pulled  in  galleys  or  slips  is  made  up  at  the  expense  of  the  employer.” 
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« Art.  VIII.]  “ Parts  of  works  done  in  different  houses,  when  unequal  in  their 
nature,  are  cast  up  according,  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  different  parts;  and  if  a 
sheet,  or  less  than  a sheet,  it  is  considered  a job,  and  cast  up  at  the  price  specified  in 
Art.  XX.  of  the  scale.  . . 

« The  expression  « nearly  made  up,'  is  indefinite ; but  in  works  where  two-thirds  ot 
the  matter  are  made  up,  one  shilling  per  sheet  is  charged  upon  the  whole. 

« In  works  of  two  or  more  volumes,  when  the  letter  of  the  first  volume  is  all  made  up, 
and  used  for  the  second,  no  charge  can  be  made  for  making  up  letter.” 

Art.  IX.]  “ This  article  does  not  apply  to  half  sheets  or  sheets  of  double  foolscap, 
double  demy,  &c.  imposed  as  sixteens,  as  these  are  cast  up  and  take  the  extras  as  octavo. 
Sixty-fours  and  forty-eights,  in  whatever  type,  are  paid  2s.  6d.  the  former,  and  2s.  the 
latter,  per  sheet,  extra.” 

Art.  X.]  “ This  article  allows  the  employer  to  give  the  alteration  either  to  the  press- 
man or  to  the  compositor ; but  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the  compositor,  and  the 
general  practice  of  the  trade  is  for  the  compositor  on  the  work  to  make  the  alteration. 
The  article  does  not  apply  to  cases  where  a re-imposition  or  transposition  of  pages  is 
required ; in  all  such  cases  the  compositor  is  entitled  to  charge  his  time.” 

Art.  XI.]  “This  article  is  by  general  acceptation  understood  to  mean  that,  m a 
quarto  or  octavo  volume,  there  must  be  one  note  of  twenty  lines,  or  two  shorter  ones,  to 
constitute  any  charge,  and  that  there  must  be  on  an  average  more  than  four  pages  in 
every  ten  sheets  to  carry  a higher  charge  than  one  shilling  a sheet ; that  is,  in  a work  of 
forty  8vo.  sheets,  more  than  sixteen  pages  ; for  a fresh  calculation  is  not  made  for  every 
ten  sheets.  If,  therefore,  two  notes,  or  one  note  of  twenty  lines,  occur  in  an  octavo  or 
quarto  volume  — and  two  page6  or  two  notes  in  eighteens  and  smaller-sized  works,  one 
shilling  per  sheet  is  paid  for  such  works  throughout.  ^ 

“ Where  the  notes  exceed  the  quantity  stipulated  in  the  above  article,  an  additional 
sixpence  per  sheet  is  charged,  until  the  quantity  of  note  entitles  the  compositor  to  a 
further  advance,  when,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  that  advance  should  be,  the  whole  of 
the  notes  are  measured  off,  and  cast  up  as  a distinct  body,  and  one  shilling  per  sheet  is 
charged  for  placing. 

“ For  example  — A work  of  twenty  sheets  containing  eighty  pages  of  notes,  or  four 
pages  in  each  sheet,  is  cast  up  as  three-fourths  pica  (the  body)  and  one-fourth  long 
primer  (the  notes),  as  follows : 

Per  sheet. 


Pica,  40  by  40,  at  6d.  comes  to  16s. 

Long  primer,  50  by  50,  at  ditto  is  20s. 

By  letters 

Making  up,  or  placing  notes 


f tbs  = £ 0 

12 

0 

ith  « 0 

5 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

1 

0 

£o 

18 

0 

“ The  usual  rule  for  the  type  for  notes  is  two  sizes  less  than  the  text ; i.  e.  English 
text  has  Small  Pica  notes;  Small  Pica  text.  Bourgeois  notes;  Long  Primer  text, 
Brevier  notes ; but  when  under  this  size  a proportionally  less  quantity  of  note  is  re- 
quired to  constitute  the  above  charges.  Thus  — If  in  a work  set  in  Small  Pica,  the 
notes  should  be  set  in  Brevier,  which  is  three  sizes  less  than  the  text ; the  same  number 
of  thousands  should  be  composed  for  Is.  per  sheet,  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  number 
of  thousands  contained  in  the  four  pages  of  Bourgeois,  i.  e.  if  the  four  pages  of  Bourgeois 
contain  10,000  letters,  no  more  than  that  number  of  brevier  should  be  composed  with- 
out an  increased  charge. 

“ To  compensate  the  compositor  for  time  employed  in  making  up,  altering  refer- 
ences, &c.,  the  notes,  although  in  the  same  size  as  any  type  used  in  the  text,  take  the 
charge  of  Is.  per  sheet. 

“ Notes  upon  notes,  when  set  up  in  a smaller  type  than  the  note,  are  charged  according 
to  the  rule  laid  down  for  notes.” 

Art.  XII.]  “ In  casting  up  a work  with  side*notes,  the  side-notes  are  not  reckoned 
in  the  width  of  the  page. 

“ Side-notes  are  cast  up  as  double  — that  is,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  side-notes 
are  taken,  multiplied,  and  the  product  doubled.  When  the  space  between  the  notes  do 
not  exceed  a broad  quotation  it  is  reckoned  in  measuring  off  the  notes.  The  side-note 
width  of  the  guard  line  and  head  lines  are  reckoned  in  measuring  the  depth  of  the  notes. 
The  reglets  or  leads  between  the  text  and  side-note  are  reckoned  in  the  width  of  the 
text,  when  the  side-notes  are  cast  up.  One  shilling  per  sheet  for  side-notes,  in  addition 
to  their  being  cast  up  as  double,  is  allowed  for  placing. 
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“ Under-runners  from  side-notes  are  reckoned  in  the  side-note,  and  paid  3d.  each,  in 
addition. 

“ When  the  bottom  notes  to  law  works,  &c.  are  attended  with  extra  trouble,  in  con- 
sequence of  numerous  contractions,  an  extra  is  paid." 

Art.  XIII.]  “ The  Saxon  language  is  mentioned  only  in  regard  to  the  charge  of  one 
shilling  per  sheet,  while  works  wholly  done  in  that  language  seem  to  have  been  unin- 
tentionally omitted  in  the  Scale ; they  are,  however,  paid  the  same  as  Greek  without 
accents,  according  to  Article  XIV. 

M The  term  < dead  characters  * is  extremely  indefinite ; and  the  charge  allowed  by  this 
article  is  not  limited  to  the  languages  of  such  nations  as  are  extinct,  but  includes  all 
languages  for  which  roman  or  italic  type  is  not  employed,  such  as  Sanskrit  and  other 
oriental  characters ; also  German,  Irish,  dec.  &c. 

“ This  article  defines  only  what  charge  is  to  be  made  for  Greek,  Hebrew,  Saxon,  &c. 
when  introduced  in  small  quantities  in  various  parts  of  a sheet,  — such  as  single  words, 
half  lines,  or  lines.  If  there  be  one  word,  and  not  more  than  three  lines,  the  charge  is 
one  shilling  for  each  character,  in  every  sheet  in  which  those  characters  occur : all 
above  three  lines  is  paid  according  to  their  value,  preserving  the  1 s.  per  sheet  for  the 
first  three  lines.  When  the  quantity  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Saxon,  & c.  amounts  to  two- 
thirds,  interspersed  throughout  the  sheet,  it  is  paid  as  all  Greek,  or  an  equivalent  price 
allowed  for  the  admixture. 

“ As  it  occasionally  occurs  that  words  in  Greek,  &c.  are  obliged  to  be  set  up  in  a 
different  sized  fount  to  the  body  of  the  work,  when  such  is  the  case,  extra  is  paid  for 
justification. 

“ For  the  convenience  of  employers,  and  that  each  sheet  of  a work  may  be  paid 
the  same  price,  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  ascertain  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
work,  and  put  an  average  price  upon  each  sheet.  This  was  not  formerly  the  general 
custom,  nor  is  it,  indeed,  commendable,  since  by  this  mode  it  often  happens  that  the 
task  of  setting  up  that  part  of  a work  containing  the  greatest  quantity  of  Greek,  &c. 
falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  had  no  share  of  the  lighter  parts  of  the  work, 
and  thus  endless  and  bitter  disputes  are  caused  by  one  man  being  called  upon  to 
perform  that  labour  for  which  another  has  received  the  reward.  The  article  limits 
the  charge  to  ‘ that  sheet,’  and  therefore  a work  in  which  small  portions  of  Greek,  &c. 
are  introduced,  should  be  charged  according  to  the  particular  quantity  in  each  sheet." 

Art.  XIV.]  “ By  ‘ separate  accents’  is  meant  the  use  of  distinct  accents  with 
kerned  letters. 

“ The  composition  of  grammars  being  attended  with  extra  trouble,  ^d.  per  1000  is 
allowed  for  them.  Therefore  Grammars  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c.  take  the  advance 
specified  in  Article  V.  Thus,  a Greek  grammar  without  space  lines  and  accents  is 
paid  9d.  per  1000. 

“ Jobs  in  Greek,  &c.  of  one  sheet  or  under  are  also  paid  Id.  per  thousand  more  than 
the  prices  above  stated. 

“ It  has  been  contended  that  works  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c.  not  being  common 
matter,  were  not  intended  to  be  subject  to  the  reduction  upon  reprints ; but  as  the 
same  advantage  accrues  to  a compositor  upon  reprint  Greek  as  upon  reprint  English, 
it  is  just  that  the  reduction  should  be  made ; and  therefore  Greek,  &c.  set  up  from 
printed  copy,  is  subject  to  the  modification  of  the  Scale  proposed  by  the  masters  in 
1816." 

Art.  XV.]  “ The  phrase  * paid  double  ’ signifies  double  the  price  of  common  matter. 
Although  Hebrew  with  points  is  alone  stated  to  be  cast  up  as  half  body  and  half  points 
doubled ; yet  Syriac,  or  any  other  language  or  character  with  points,  is  cast  up  in  the 
same  manner. 

“ Of  the  mode  of  casting  up  a work  with  points,  the  following  is  an  example:  — Sup- 
posing the  work  to  be  set  up  in  small  pica  Hebrew  with  nonpareil  points,  it  is  cast  up 
as  half  small  pica  and  half  nonpareil,  that  is,  each  page  is  charged  as  if  it  were  a page  of 
small  pica  and  a page  of  nonpareil. 

“ Grammars,  Dictionaries,  dec.  in  these  languages  are  cast  up  at  double  the  price  spe- 
cified in  Article  V. 

“ This  article  applies  only  to  works,  or  where  several  pages  appear  together.  Small 
quantities  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  &c.  are  paid  according  to  Article  XIII.” 

Art  XVI.]  “ That  is,  if  the  sonnet  type  be  long  primer,  the  square  of  the  page  is 
taken  as  long  primer,  and  the  amount  which  the  sheet  or  job  would  be  paid  as  long 
primer  is  doubled. 

**  The  rule  is,  however,  but  little  applicable  to  the  present  style  of  letter-press  music 
printing,  the  composition  of  which  is  now  usually  paid  an  ad  valorem  price,  as  double 
the  price  of  sonnet  type  would  not  pay.  Indeed,  in  music  wholly  instrumental,  Art* 
16.  would  be  useless  as  a guide,  as  there  would  be  no  sonnet  type  employed." 
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Art.  XVII.]  “ The  charge  of  2s.  per  sheet  for  Index  matter'  does  not  include  the 
charge  for  or  tabular ; and  indexes  cast  up  as  tabular  or  table  are  charged  2s.  m 

addition  to  what  they  come  to  by  letters." 

Art.  XVIIL  “ The  expression,  ‘not  including  the  numbering,*  does  not  mean  that 
the  numbers  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  square  of  the  page,  but  that  when  the  book- 
seller sends  in  his  copy  without  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  article^  or  with  incor- 
rect numbers,  and  the  compositor  is  required  to  alter  them,  or  put  in  the  numbers,  he  is 
entitled  to  make  an  extra  charge  for  such  numbering ; in  other  words,  7d.  per  thousand 
does  not  include  the  charge  for  the  trouble  occasioned  to  the  compositor  by  altering  or 
marking  in  the  numbers  prefixed  to  the  books. 

« If  a booksellers*  catalogue  only  make  a sheet,  or  less  than  a sheet,  it  is  cast  up  at 
no  more  than  7d.  per  thousand. 

**  Booksellers*  lists  or  advertisements  are  charged  as  a job  at  7d.  per  thousand  when 
only  making  a sheet  or  under ; but  if  done  in  smaller  type  than  brevier,  they  take  the 
proportionate  advance  specified  in  Article  1. 

« When  notes  or  remarks  in  smaller  type  are  inserted  in  a bookseller  s catalogue,  they 
are  paid  the  same  as  bottom  notes. 

**  Catalogues  in  two  columns  are  paid  one  shilling  per  sheet  for  columns. 

“ The  words  « in  whatever  language,’  mean  that  the  foreign  languages,  where 
roman  type  is  used,  viz.  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Ac.  take  no  extra  charge ; but  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  &c.  are  paid  according  to  Article  13.” 

“ Art.  XIX.  ] “ The  compositor’s  day’s  work  is  reckoned  twelve  hours;  if,  there- 
fore, business  require  it,  the  compositor  on  the  piece  works  from  8 till  10  in  the  evening, 
and  from  6 to  8 in  the  morning,  without  any  extra  charge ; but  if  required  to  come 
before  6,  or  called  to  work  after  10,  he  immediately  claims  Is.,  because  he  has  already 
worked  two  hours  beyond  the  ordinary  time,  without  any  extra  charge.  Sunday  work, 
for  any  portion  of  time  leu  than  six  hours,  is  paid  Is.  . 

« Compositors  on  the  establishment,  when  required  to  work  beyond  the  recognised 
hours,  are  entitled  to  charge  extra. — See  Appendix ." 

Art  XX.l  “ Auctioneers’  Catalogues  and  Particulars,  of  whatever  extent,  or 
whether  leaded  or  unleaded,  are  cast  up  at  6d.  per  1000;  if  any  smaller  type  or  other 
extras  occur  in  a catalogue,  they  are  paid  in  the  same  way  as  extras  upon  book- 
work.  The  conditions  in  smaller  type,  when  standing,  are  paid  as  an  ordinary  page  of 
the  catalogue  ; but  if  set  up,  are  charged  according  to  the  type  in  which  they  are  set.  ’ 

“ Jobs  are  not  cast  up  as  sheets  or  half  sheets,  but  according  to  the  number  of  pages 
they  may  contain.  They  are  also  subject  to  the  regulations  in  Art.  1.  — * A thick  space, 
§*c.  see  Art . 1.  to  the  end  of  that  Article." 

Art.  XXI.]  “ This  article  has  occasionally  been  misconstrued  ; and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  if  any  matter  be  on  the  third  page,  the  compositors  ought  to  charge  the 
job  as  four  pages ; this,  however,  is  not  the  case  — for,  in  jobs,  it  requires  matter  on  three 
pages,  in  order  that  they  may  be  charged  as  four.  Thus,  a circular  of  two  pages, 
printed  on  the  first  and  third  page,  is  only  charged  as  two  pages  ; but  if  there  be  matter 
on  the  first,  second,  and  third,  it  is  charged  as  four ; or  if  there  be  matter  on  the  fi«t 
and  second,  and  an  indorse  on  the  fourth,  it  is  charged  as  four.  This  definition  will 
appear  correct  when  it  is  observed  that  the  indefinite  article  is  used  in  the  scale,  which 
does  not  say,  constituting  the  third,  but  constituting  a third." 

Art.  XXII.]  “ This  article  means  that  « common  matter  ’ or  undisplayed  broadsides, 
when  set  up  in  type  * such  as  ’ is  used  for  leases,  deeds,  &c.  are  to  be  charged,  if  larger 
than  crown,  the  double  of  common  matter,  but  if  on  crown  or  under,  to  be  paid  one  and 
one-half  common  matter ; and  if  table,  to  be  paid  for  as  double.  That  this  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  this  article  is  evident  from  the  introduction  of  the  words  * whether 
table  or  common  matter,’  which  were  not  in  the  scale  of  1805,  and  which  were  inserted 
to  prevent  more  than  double  being  charged  for  broadside  tables  above  the  dimensions  of 
crown.  In  Ireland,  table  broadsides  above  medium  are  paid  treble ; but  by  the  above 
article,  however  few  or  numerous  the  columns  may  be,  the  charge  is  to  be  that  of  double 
common  matter. 

Art.  XXIII.]  “ When  blank  pages  at  the  end  of  a work  are  filled  up  on  its  return 
from  the  author  with  fresh  matter,  or  booksellers’  lists,  or  advertisements,  the  compositor 
charges  the  value  of  the  matter,  deducting  the  price  of  the  blank,  excepting  the  time  for 
making  up  the  blank.  Matter  driven  out  by  the  insertion  of  leads  is  charged  by  the 
compositor,  but  his  time  in  doing  so  is  not  chargeable. 

“ The  compositors  on  a work  are  entitled  to  correct  the  author's  proofs.” 

Art.  XXIV.]  “In  jobs,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  put  the  imprint  nearly  at  the 
extremity  of  the  paper,  leaving  a large  blank  between  the  last  line  and  the  printer's 
name.  In  all  such  ■ cases,  the  blank  is  not  cast  up,  but  the  job  is  considered  to  be  two 
lines  longer  than  the  last  line  of  matter.  Previous  to  1 805,  the  imprint  was  not  cast 
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up  when  it  had  a large  blank  before  it ; but  as  the  compositor  frequently  had  to  set  up 
the  imprint,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  charge  two  lines  for  it." 

As  the  Scale  of  1805  may  be  useful  as  an  article  of  reference,  I give  it 
literally  from  an  official  copy  which  has  been  in  my  possession  from  that 
time. 


Regulations  and  Scale  of  Prices  for  Compositors'  Work , 

▲S  ADJUSTED  AMD  AGREED  TO  IM  FEBRUARY  1805. 

“ Article  1.  All  works  in  the  English  language,  common  matter,  including  English 
and  Brevier,  to  be  cast  up,  as  settled  in  December  1800,  at  fivepence  farthing  per 
thousand ; if  in  Minion  (being  a type  not  very  prevalent),  to  be  cast  up  at  fivepence 
halfpenny ; in  Nonpareil,  sixpence  farthing ; and  Pearl,  eightpence ; Heads  and 
Directions,  or  Signature  lines,  included.  A thick  space  to  be  considered  an  en  in  the 
width,  and  an  en  to  be  reckoned  an  em  in  the  length  of  the  page:  and,  where  the 
number  of  letters  amounts  to  five  hundred,  a thousand  to  be  charged ; if  under  five 
hundred,  not  to  be  reckoned  : and  if  the  calculation  at  per  thousand  shall  not  amount 
to  an  odd  threepence,  the  odd  pence  to  be  suppressed  in  the  price  of  the  work  ; but 
where  it  amounts  to  or  exceeds  threepence,  there  shall  be  sixpence  charged. 

“ 2.  Works  printed  in  Great  Primer  to  be  cast  up  as  English ; and  all  works  in 
larger  type  than  Great  Primer  as  half  English  and  half  Great  Primer. 

“ S.  All  works  in  a foreign  language,  though  common  type,  to  be  cast  up  at  five- 
pence  three  farthings  per  thousand,  including  English  and  Long  Primer ; if  in  Bour- 
geois or  Brevier,  sixpence  per  thousand;  Minion,  sixpence  farthing;  Nonpareil, 
sevenpence  ; and  Pearl,  eightpence  three  farthings. 

“ 4.  English  Dictionaries  of  every  size  to  be  paid  fivepence  three  farthings  per 
thousand.  (In  this  article  are  not  included  Gazetteers,  Geographical  Dictionaries, 
Dictionaries  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  works  of  a similar  description,  except  those 
attended  with  extra  trouble  beyond  usual  descriptive  matter.)  Dictionaries  of  two  or 
more  languages  of  every  size  to  be  paid  sixpence  per  thousand.  If  smaller  type  than 
Brevier,  to  take  the  proportionate  advance  specified  in  Article  1 . 

“ 5.  English  Grammars,  Spelling  Books,  and  works  of  those  descriptions,  in  Brevier 
or  larger  type,  to  be  cast  up  at  fivepence  halfpenny  per  thousand ; if  in  two  languages, 
or  foreign  language,  to  be  cast  up  at  fivepence  three  farthings  per  thousand. 

“ 6.  Small  sized  Folios,  Quartos,  Octavos,  and  works  done  in  Great  Primer  or  larger 
type  (English  language)  which  do  not  come  to  six  shillings  when  cast  up  at  the  usual 
rate,  to  be  paid  as  follows:  English  and  larger  type,  not  less  than  six  shillings ; Pica, 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence : English  Twelves  to  be  paid  not  less  than  nine  shillings 
and  sixpence  ; and  Pica  not  less  than  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  per  sheet. 

“ 7.  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  works  of  a similar  description  consisting  of  various 
sized  letter,  if  cast  up  to  the  different  bodies,  to  be  paid  two  shillings  per  sheet  extra. 

“ 8.  Pamphlets  of  five  sheets  and  under,  and  parts  of  works  done  in  different  houses, 
amounting  to  not  more  than  five  sheets,  to  be  paid  one  shilling  per  sheet  extra  ; but,  as 
it  frequently  occurs  that  works  exceeding  a Pamphlet  are  often  nearly  made  up  without  a 
return  of  letter,  all  such  works  shall  be  considered  as  Pamphlets,  and  paid  for  as  such. 

“ 9.  Works  done  in  Sixteens,  Eigh teens.  Twenty-fours,  or  Thirty-twos,  on  Small 
Pica  and  upwards,  to  be  paid  one  shilling  and  sixpence  extra  per  sheet.  If  on  Long 
Primer,  or  smaller  type,  one  shilling  per  sheet  extra.  Forty-eights  to  be  paid  two 
shillings  per  sheet  extra,  and  Sixty-fours  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  sheet  extra. 

“ 10.  Works  requiring  an  Alteration  or  Alterations  of  Margin,  to  be  paid  for  each 
Alteration  one  shilling  to  the  Pressmen  if  altered  by  them,  and  sixpence  to  the  Com- 
positor, as  a compensation  for  making  up  the  Furniture ; if  altered  by  the  Compositor, 
then  he  is  to  be  paid  one  shilling  for  the  Alteration,  and  the  Pressmen  sixpence  for  tho 
delay.  This  article  to  he  determined  on  solely  at  the  option  of  the  Employer. 

“11.  Bottom  Notes  consisting  of  twenty  lines  (or  two  Notes,  though  not  amounting 
to  twenty  lines),  and  not  exceeeding  four  pages,  in  every  Ten  Sheets , ,in  Quarto  or 
Octavo : — One  page  (or  two  notes,  though  not  amounting  to  one  page)  and  not  ex- 
ceeding six  pages,  in  Twelves:  — Two  pages  (or  two  notes,  though  not  amounting  to 
two  pages)  and  not  exceeding  eight,  in  Eighteen*  or  above  ; to  be  paid  one  shilling  per 
sheet : — But  under  the  above  proportion  no  charge  to  be  made.  Bottom  Notes  con- 
sisting of  ten  lines  (or  two  notes,  though  not  amounting  to  ten  lines)  in  a Pamphlet  of 
five  sheets  or  under,  and  not  exceeding  two  pages,  to  be  paid  one  shilling  per  sheet 
extra.  Quotations,  Mottos,  Contents  to  Chapters,  &c.  in  smaller  type  than  the  body, 
to  be  considered  as  notes.  [Where  the  Notes  shall  be  in  Nonpareil  or  Pearl,  in 
Twelves,  the  number  of  pages  to  be  restricted  to  four ; in  Eighteens,  to  five  pages  : 
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and  if  the  number  of  sheets  or  notes  in  a volume  shall  exceed  what  is  stipulated,  to 

Quartos  no,  exceeding  a broad  quotation,  if  only 
chap,  or  date,  and  not  exceeding  three  explanatory  lines  on  an  average  in  ea^.Pa8®»*° 
be  paid  one  shilling  per  sheet ; in  Octavo,  if  only  chap,  or  elate,  and  not  thr^ 

explanatory  lines  on  an  average  in  each  page,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  sheet. 
Cut-in  Notes  in  smaller  type  than  the  body  to  be  paid  for  in  a similar  manner. 

« Side  and  Bottom  Notes  to  many , particularly  Historical  ami  Law  Works,  if 
with  more  than  ordinary  trouble , to  be  settled  between  Vie  Employer  and 
« 13.  Greek,  Hebrew,  Saxon,  &c.  or  any  of  the  dead  characters,  if  one  word  and  not 
exceeding  three  lines  in  any  one  sheet,  to  be  paid  for  that  sheet  one  shilling  extra : 

above  to  be  paid  ad  valorem.  , ..  ... 

“ 14.  Greek  without  accents  to  be  paid  eightpence  per  thousand  ; if  with  separate 
accents,  ninepence  halfpenny  per  thousand:  the  Asper  not  to  be  considered  “ 

i<  15.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  &c.  to  be  paid  double : — Hebrew  with  Points  to  be 
cast  up  as  half  Body  and  half  Points  doubled. 

« 16.  Music  to  be  paid  double  the  body  of  the  sonnet  type. 

« i7.  Index  Matter,  though  but  one  measure,  to  be  paid  one  shilling  per  sheet  extra. 

« is.  Booksellers’  Catalogues  to  be  cast  up  at  sixpence  per  thousand,  not  including 

the  num^nng.d  ^ QuadffltSj  or  whatever  is  used  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  lines,  to 

be  reckoned  as  an  Em  in  the  width.  , . , .... 

« 20.  Night  Work  to  commence  and  be  paid  for,  from  Eleven  o clock  till  One,  one 
shilling;  till  Two,  one  shilling  and  sixpence;  and  threepence  per  hour  extra  till  Six. 
Morning  Work,  commencing  at  Four  o’clock,  to  be  paid  one  shilling  extra.  — Sunday 
Work  to  be  paid  twopence  per  hour,  provided  it  amount  to  not  less  than  one  shilling. 

u 21.  Jobs  of  One  Sheet  or  under  (except  Auctioneers’ Catalogues  and  Particulars) 
to  be  cast  up  at  sixpence  halfpenny  per  thousand ; if  done  in  smaller  type  than  Brevier, 
to  take  the  proportionate  advance  specified  in  Article  I.  . 

a 22.  Jobs  in  Foreign  Language,  of  One  Sheet  or  under  (except  Auctioneers  Cata- 
logues) to  be  cast  up  at  sevenpence  halfpenny  per  thousand ; if  done  in  smaller  type 
than  Brevier,  to  take  the  proportionate  advance  specified  in  Article  1. 

<i  23  Where  Two  Pages  only  are  imposed,  either  opposite  to  or  at  the  back  of  each 
other,  they  shall  be  paid  for  as  Two  Pages;  but  if  with  an  Indorse,  or  any  other  kind 
of  matter  constituting  a third,  then  to  be  paid  as  a Sheet,  if  in  Folio ; a Half-sheet  it  in 
Quarto ; and  so  on.  . . 

a 24.  Broadsides,  such  as  Leases,  Deeds,  and  Charter  Parties,  above  the  dimensions 
of  Crown,  to  be  paid  the  double  of  common  matter ; on  Crown  and  under,  to  be  paid 
one  and  one-half  common  matter.  — The  Indorse  to  be  paid  one-fourth  of  the  inside 
page. 

“ 25.  All  Corrections  to  be  paid  sixpence  per  hour. 

« 26.  The  Imprint  to  be  considered  as  two  lines  in  the  square  of  the  page. 

“ 27.  Different  Volumes  of  the  same  work  to  be  paid  for  distinctly,  ad  valorem. 

“ This  Scale  to  commence  on  Monday,  the  fourth  day  of  March  1805. 

“ Any  Disputes  that  may  arise  in  future , we  agree  to  refer  to  the 
Decision  of  the  Committee  of  Masters. 

« On  behalf  of  the  Masters.  I “ On  behalf  of  the  Compositors. 


(Signed) 


John  Nichols 
Luke  Hansard 
Thomas  Bensley 
George  WuodfaR 
Charles  Baldwin 
Thomas  Gillet 
David  Nathan  Shury 
William  Ruffy . 


' On  behalf  of  the  Compositors. 

(Signed)  Edward  Davenport 
James  Atkinson 
Charles  Fagan 
Samuel  Charles  Fawcett 
William  Mayrath 
Philemon  Chalk 
Charles  Higly 
Henry  Dench." 


SCALEBOARD.  Is  that  kind  of  scale  commonly  sold  by  some  iron“ 
mongers  in  bundles ; and  of  which,  the  scabbards  for  swords  are  made  * 
the  Compositor  cuts  it  quadrat  high,  and  to  his  length.  — M.  Till 
within  these  last  few  years  it  was  supplied  by  the  Printers  Joiners  in 
bundles  of  sixty  sheets  each,  four  feet  long,  and  varying  in  width  from 
five  inches  to  ten  ; it  is  now  supplied  in  slips  quadrat  high.  In  Moxon’s 
time  it  appears  to  have  been  used  to  branch  out  matter  as  we  use  leads 
at  present,  but,  as  these  are  so  much  superior,  they  have  superseded  it 
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in  that  department ; and  it  is  now  seldom  employed,  except  in  forms 
next  the  crosses,  to  facilitate  the  making  of  register  at  press,  and  in 
making  margin  uniform.  — See  Paper. 

Scandic.  See  Runic. 

SCLAVONIAN,  or  Illyrian  alphabet,  “ is  ascribed  to  St.  Jerom 
The  Bulgarian  letters  were  originally  the  same  with  the  Sclavonian. 
There  are  several  letters  in  these  alphabets,  which  seem  to  be  of  northern 
original,  which  are  adapted  to  sounds  peculiar  to  the  languages  of  the 
people  descended  from  the  Scythians  who  settled  in  Europe.” — Astle. 
See  Servien.  Russian. 

SCRIPT.  The  name  of  a class  of  types,  which,  as  the  appellation 
implies,  is  an  imitation  of  writing.  The  French  call  it  Anglaise. 

There  is  no  character  connected  with  our  language  on  which  so  much 
labour  has  been  expended  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  as  on  this. 
The  old  Scripts  were  so  notoriously  stiff  and  formal,  that  they  could 
hardly  be  said  to  bear  any  other  resemblance  to  writing  than  in  the  mere 
shapes  of  the  letters ; these  were  cast  on  a square  shank,  with  all  the  as- 
cenders and  descenders  hanging  over  the  body,  which  is  styled  kerned. 
These  kerned  letters,  having  no  support,  were  liable  on  pressure  to  break 
off,  and  the  fount  became  so  disfigured  thereby  that  the  use  of  Script 
was  abandoned  by  almost  common  consent.  In  1815  Messrs.  Firmin 
Didot  and  Sons  introduced  a new  Script,  cut  with  great  freedom,  and 
cast  on  a rhomboidal  shank,  with  triangular  blocks  having  a correspond- 
ing angle  on  one  side,  and  the  other  two  sides  forming  a right  angle, 
with  which  to  justify  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  lines.  In  order  to 
enable  the  printer  to  form  complete  words  without  any  apparent  junction, 
a great  number  of  parts  of  letters,  parts  of  common  words,  and  double 
letters,  were  added  to  the  regular  alphabet;  thus  encumbering  the  plan 
with  such  a variety  of  sorts  that  it  required  great  care,  and  was  very 
tedious  to  compose  correctly. 

This  plan  was  very  popular  on  the  Continent,  and  almost  universally 
adopted  ; and  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  it  that  Messrs.  Didot 
and  Sons  took  out  an  English  patent  for  it,  which  they  attempted  to  en- 
force against  the  letter  founders  of  this  country  a few  years  afterwards, 
but  which  was  resisted,  and  the  claim  to  invention  abandoned. 

Since  1820  the  English  letter  founders  have  produced  a variety  of 
beautiful  Scripts  of  different  sizes,  but  generally  a modification  of  the 
French  rhomboidal  body  plan ; still  the  difficulty  of  composition  re- 
mained to  a great  extent,  and  materially  detracted  from  its  general  utility. 

Within  the  last  five  years  a further  improvement  has  been  made  by 
the  introduction  of  a new  square-bodied  Script,  for  which  we  are  also 
indebted  to  French  artists,  Messrs.  Laurent  and  Deberney,  who  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Americain,  which  is  so  beautifully  cut,  and  ma- 
naged, that  the  effect  of  the  whole,  when  well  worked,  is  excellent. 

The  kern,  instead  of  being  unsupported,  is  protected  by  the  shank  of 

the  letter,  having  two  angles  thnsj thrown  out  at  the  head  of  the  two 
opposite  corners  of  the  body,  so  as  to  give  support  to  both  ascenders 
and  descenders ; the  opposite  angles  of  the  letters  are  cast  with  a cor- 
responding slope  to  receive  the  hauging  over  letters  without  their  in- 
curring any  danger  of  riding  upon  each  other. 

This  plan  obviates  all  the  difficulties  of  the  two  former  ones,  and 
requires  only  a pair  of  common  cases.  It  is  easily  composed,  and  there 
is  not  more  risk  of  damage  than  attends  the  working  of  any  other  de- 
scription of  delicate  type.  The  sizes  of  this  Script  at  present  in  the  trade 
are,  Canon,  Two  Lines  English,  Two  Lines  Pica,  Great  Primer,  and  Pica. 
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The  sorts  marked  with  1 are  cast  thin,  for  joining  with  the  letters 
which  commence  with  a junction  stroke,  as  m,  n,  r,  v,  w,  x,  v,  z,  and  the 
compounds  commencing  with  those  letters.  Those  marked  with  *,  and 
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distinguished  by  an  extra  nick,  are  cast  thick,  to  go  before  a,  b,  c,  d,  e, 
f,  g,  h,  i,  k,  1,  o,  p,  q,  t,  u,  &c. 
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SETS  OFF. 


Scytho-Gothic.  See  Runic. 

Second  at  the  Press.  See  First. 

Second  Pull.  See  First  Pull. — M, 

SECTION.  A section,  marked  thus  §,  is  the  division  of  a discourse, 
or  chapter,  into  less  parts  or  portions. — Murray . It  is  also  used  in 
printing  as  a reference  to  notes. 

Seditious  Libels.  See  Libels. 

Semicolon.  See  Punctuation. 

SERVIEN.  “ The  alphabets  of  the  nations  descended  from  the  Scy- 
thians established  in  Europe,  namely,  the  Servien,  the  Russian,  the 
Sclavonian,  and  the  Bulgarian,  are  all  derived  from  the  Greek.  The 
Servien  letters  are  called  the  Cyrillitan  characters,  from  St  Cyril,  who 
converted  the  Moravians  to  Christianity ; smaller  characters  were  after- 
wards introduced,  called  Glogolitici.  The  Russian  letters  are  imme- 
diately derived  from  those  used  by  St  Cyril.”  — Astle, 

SET  AT  RANDOM.  When  compositors  cannot  make  up  their  mat- 
ter into  pages  as  they  compose  it,  either  by  reason  of  their  working  in  com- 
panionship, or  from  other  causes,  they  put  it  in  galleys  till  they  can  make 
up ; this  is  termed  Setting  at  Random,  When  a compositor  is  obliged  to 
set  a great  quantity  at  random,  so  that  it  becomes  inconvenient,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  galleys  it  occupies,  and  the  room  it  takes  up  on 
the  cases,  he  ties  it  up  in  moderate-sized  pieces  and  puts  it  on  page 
papers  under  his  frame,  with  a bit  of  paper  stuck  in  each  with  a number, 
to  mark  the  order ; if  it  be  a work  in  quarto  or  folio,  too  large  for  page 
papers,  he  ties  a cord  round  the  matter  in  each  galley  and  keeps  it  on 
the  slices  of  his  slice  galley  under  his  frame,  till  he  makes  up. 

SET  MATTER.  Matter  that  is  composed,  but  not  worked  off, 
whether  it  be  made  up  into  pages  or  at  random,  is  called  set  matter,  to 
distinguish  it  from  matter  for  distribution. 

SET-OFF  SHEETS.  Sheets  of  waste  paper  that  are  used  upon  the 
tympan  sheet,  to  prevent  the  ink  setting-off  on  the  sheets  that  are  suc- 
cessively printed  when  the  reiteration  is  working ; they  are  changed  as 
soon  as  any  setting-off  is  perceptible.  They  are  slipped  under  the  points 
at  their  edges,  and  are  quickly  changed,  or  turned,  which  is  always  done 
to  economize  the  use  of  paper. 

Set-off  Sheets  are  also  used  upon  the  cylinders  of  machines  that 
perfect,  for  the  same  purpose. 

A sheet  of  thin  paper  is  interleaved  between  every  impression  of  fine 
work,  particularly  if  it  be  large  heavy  paper  and  large  type,  to  prevent 
setting-off  in  the  heap ; the  work  is  hung  up  to  dry  with  these  sheets  in, 
which  are  taken  out  by  the  warehouseman  before  the  work  is  piled 
away,  who  then  knocks  them  up,  folds  them  in  quires,  and  takes  care  of 
them  till  they  are  wanted  again  by  the  Pressmen. 

Paper  for  these  purposes  is  supplied  by  the  warehouseman,  who 
gives  for  the  first  waste  or  spoiled  impressions ; for  the  other  tissue 
paper  is  generally  used,  and  with  care  it  will  last  a long  time. 

SET  OUT  PAPER.  Counting  out  the  proper  quantity  by  the 
warehouseman,  to  wet. — M,  We  now  term  it  Giving  out  Paper , which 
see. 

Sets  Clean.  See  Clean  Proof. 

Sets  Close.  See  Get  In. — M.  The  phrase  is  now  used  for  close 
spacing. 

Sets  Foul.  See  Foul  Proof. — M, 

SETS  OFF.  Work  that  is  newly  wrought  off  at  the  press  often  sets 
off,  especially  if  it  be  fat  beaten  with  soft  ink : for  when  it  comes  to  be 
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beaten,  or  sometimes  only  hard  pressed,  ^ the  Bookbinder,  the  moist 
ink  spreads  and  delates  itself  round  about  the  face  of  every  letter,  and 
ullieHnd  stains  the  whole  white  paper— ilf.  We  do  not  now  mclude 
this  spreading  and  delating  of  the  ink  in  the  meaning  of  set  .ng  off,  but 
use  the  term  only  when  one  printed  sheet  parts  with  some  of  its  >n{\ the 
sheet  on  which  it  is  laid,  or  in  the  press,  or  m the  process  of  binding, 
which  it  will  do  with  large  letter,  which  requires  £ w£*"k* 

book  is  pressed,  or  bound,  before  the  ink  is  sufficiently  dry . the  Boot 
bfnders^hammer  is  a severe  test;  and  where  a book  is  required  to  be 
bound  as  soon  as  printed,  the  best  plan,  perhaps,  is  to  have  rteoM ^pressed 
which  flattens  the  impression  of  the  types,  and  renders  un"ece“a^  “ 
beat  so  much  as  when  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  adopted.  In 
printing  fine  work  at  press  set-off  sheets  are  used  to  prevent  one  sheet 

deSET8THEhROUNCE.  Fixing  the  girts  so  that  the  Rounce  stand 

~ - «»  '«  *<* 

SP  SET  UP  CLOSE.  When  two  or  more  companions  are  on  the  same 

SSSsSaSSEssSS 

hal™VTWOMO.  A sheet  of  paper  folded  into  seventy-two 

8eSHANKmThe  square  metal  the  face  of  a letter  stands  on,  is  called 

‘^CH^RP^MPRESSTON.  This  expression  is  used  two  ways  by 
SHARP  i ^ when  much  blanket  is  used, 

printers:  some  say  it  is  a T>  P js  jeep  : others  hold,  and  I 

and  the  impression  of  the  type L*' pression  when  no  more  than  the 
am  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  rp  P clear  and  smooth, 

face  of  the : types .appeam  on  the  » - ible  on  the  paper, 

and  of  a full  colour,  with  as  little  indention  as  ^ they  each 

Pressmen  and  their  employers  BPrious  mistake  in  work,  as  the 

use  the  term,  otherwise  l1.  Zlt  asTell  a^  the  commonest  work. 

“iHT5r  tss:  - a stssyz 

tfiw'SAs  >■*”<  u—  S'”1  <•  i”""""10" 

to  their  handles.  , . -.u  atl  hammer  head  at  one 

SHEEP’S  FOOT.  Is  all  made  of  iron,  witnjn  ^ ^ ^ ^ Qthcr 

end,  to  drive  the  ball  nails  int0  *h . . .j  stocts.  — ilf.  It  is  customary 

end,  to  draw  the  ball  nails  ou  wooden  press  is  suspended  by 

to  have  one  for  each  P^Lw^IC)lt  the  near  cheek  of  the  press,  just 
the  head  from  two  nails  dnv  tQ  the  pressman  ; but  is  often 

SSwtSi  oni’eSS Shooting  stick,  to  tighten  or  to  loosen 
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SHERWIN  AND  COPE’S  PRESS. 


quoins,  though  it  occasionally  makes  a batter  by  slipping;  I do  not  like 
to  see  it  used  for  this  purpose, 

SHEKE8TEH.  See  PERSIAN. 

Shelf.  See  Till.  , . , „ n- 

SHERWIN  AND  COPE’S  PRESS.  The  Imperial  Preu.  Dr. 
Larduer  thus  describes  this  press:— In  this  beautiful  and  compact  m a- 
chine,  the  works  upon  which  the  power  depends  are  almost  wholly  con- 
cealed within  the  head  of  the  press,  and  are  in  themselves  extremely  few 
and  simple.  The  leverage  connected  with  the  bar  is  similar  in  principle 
to  that  of  the  Stanhope  press;  and  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this 
press  consists  in  the  manner  in  which  the  lever,  called  the  chill,  is  made 


to  act  upon  the  piston,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  of  the  w0,^Vn§ 
parts.  The  stout  cast-iron  lever  or  chill  terminates  in  a sort  of  polished 
toe  or  point.  This  last-mentioned  projection  of  the  lever  is  made  to  act 
on  a cup  or  knuckle  acting  upon  the  head  of  a stout  iron  bolt,  which 
simply  drops  down  a perforation  of  the  piston,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
uppermost  of  two  steel  wedges,  one  of  which,  by  its  connexion  with  a 
screw  in  the  front,  admits  of  being  pushed  forward  or  drawn  back,  so  as 
to  elevate  or  lower  the  bolt,  and  thus  regulate,  by  altering  the  length  ot 
the  piston,  the  bearing  of  the  platen  upon  the  types.  The  head-bolt 
passes  through  a hole  perforated  somewhat  obliquely  ; by  which  inge^1" 
ous  contrivance,  a side  twist,  which  would  otherwise  be  occasioned  by 
the  motion  of  the  head  gear  is  avoided.  It  will  now  easily  be  perceived 
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how,  by  the  operation  of  the  bar,  the  toe  is  made  to  act  upon  the  inside 
bolt,  and  thus  force  down  the  piston,  which,  after  the  impression  has 
been  taken,  is  carried  back  again,  by  means  of  two  stout  steel  springs 
attached  to  the  insides  of  the  cheeks  of  the  press,  and  thus  on  the  return 
of  the  bar  lift  the  platen  from  the  face  of  the  types  and  allow  the  carriage 
with  the  form  to  be  run  out.  These  springs,  operating  uniformly,  cause 
the  action  of  the  piston  to  be  very  smooth.  The  Imperial  press,  is,  I 
believe,  in  high  estimation  for  easiness  in  the  pull,  which  gives  it  speed 
in  working,  and  for  evenness  of  impression. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  this  press  the  toe  of  the  lever  or  chill 
worked  on  a flat  surface  on  the  top  of  the  bolt ; the  introduction  of  the 
cup  or  knuckle  is  a subsequent  improvement. 

They  are  made  of  different  sizes,  from  foolscap  folio  to  double  royal. 


SHOE.  An  old  shoe  with  the  hind  quarter  cut  away,  hung  upon  a nail 
through  the  heel  at  the  end  of  the  imposing  stone,  into  which  to  put  bad 
letters  when  correcting.  When  full,  the  person  who  has  the  care  of  the 
materials  empties  it  into  the  old  metal  box. 

SHOOTING  STICK.  Is  a perfect  wedge  about  six  inches  long, 
and  its  thicker  end  two  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  and  an  half  thick;  and 
its  thin  end  about  an  inch  and  an  half  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick ; 
made  of  box  wood. — M,  They  are  not  now  made  so  thick. 

The  use  of  a shooting  stick  is  to  drive  the  quoins  with  a mallet,  both 
in  locking-up  and  unlocking  a form ; they  are  8£  inches  long. 


As  the  thin  end  of  a wooden  shooting  stick  always  wears  down  rapidly, 
or  splits,  some  houses  have  adopted  metal  ones,  made  of  brass,  well 
secured  in  a strong  wooden  handle,  with  a square  piece  cut  out  of  the 
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end,  leaving  one  side  a little  longer  than  the  other,  with  a more  acute 
angle ; these  are  very  useful  where  the  quoining  room  is  small,  and  the 
quoins  are  of  course  thin. 

SHORT  CROSS.  See  Chase. — M.  The  shortest  and  also  the  broad- 
est bar  that  divides  a chase  into  quarters ; there  is  a groove  in  the  upper 
side  of  it  to  admit  the  spurs  of  the  points  to  be  pressed  into  it  without 
injuring  their  points.  This  cross  is  dovetailed  in  the  middle  of  the  sides 
of  the  chase,  for  folios,  quartos,  and  octavos,  without  the  long  cross  for 
folios  ; there  is  another  dovetail  in  the  rim  of  the  chase,  leaving  about  two 
thirds  of  the  chase  on  one  side  of  the  short  cross  and  one  third  on  the 
other ; the  cross  is  fitted  into  these  dovetails  for  twelves,  and  separates  the 
offcut  from  the  other  part  of  the  sheet.  I would  always  place  the  short 
cross  in  the  middle  of  the  chase  for  eighteens,  where  the  margin  will 
admit  it,  as  it  divides  the  pages  more  equally,  and  makes  the  form  safer 
when  locked  up ; in  this  case  the  cross  occupies  the  place  of  a gutter 
instead  of  a back. 

SHORT  PAGE.  A page  that  is  not  full  of  matter ; as  the  end  of  a 
chapter,  a book,  or  a volume.  Though  it  is  termed  a short  page,  yet 
the  term  only  applies  to  what  appears  when  printed,  for  in  reality  the 
page  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  up  to  the  exact  length  of  the  other  pages 
in  the  sheet,  the  blank  part  being  filled  up  with  furniture.  I would 
always  put  a lead  at  the  least  after  the  last  line  of  the  matter,  and  next 
to  that  a piece  of  thick  reglet  cut  to  the  measure,  to  prevent  any  letters 
dropping  down,  and  a line  of  quotations,  or  large  quadrats,  at  the  bottom, 
which  will  keep  the  other  pages  in  register;  the  vacancy  between  these  may 
then  be  filled  up  with  furniture  to  make  the  page  of  a proper  length,  and  if 
they  be  not  so  long  as  the  exact  width  of  the  page  it  will  not  be  mate- 
rial ; but  if  it  be  made  up  entirely  with  furniture,  the  adjoining  pages 
will  be  twisted  and  out  of  register,  when  the  form  is  locked  up,  for  it  is 
not  possible  to  cut  the  pieces  so  accurate  to  the  width  as  a line  of  qua- 
drats, for  the  gutter  to  rest  against.  If  the  page  be  very  short,  it  will  be 
better  to  have  an  additional  line  of  quadrats  or  quotations  in  the  middle. 

SHORT  PULL.  When  the  pull  is  so  justified,  that  a sufficient  pres- 
sure is  produced  when  the  bar  is  brought  about  half  way  over,  or  a little 
more;  this  pull  is  adopted  in  small  light  forms,  where  despatch  is 
required. 

Short  Ribs.  See  Cramp  Irons. 

SHUFFLING.  This  is  a term  used  in  the  Warehouse;  and  is  part 
of  the  process  of  Knocking-up,  when  the  paper  is  laid  in  heaps,  after 
having  been  taken  down  from  the  poles,  to  make  it  lie  even  at  the  edges. 
It  is  performed  by  taking  hold  of  a few  quires  of  the  paper  loosely  at 
the  sides,  and  holding  the  far  side  a little  lower  than  that  next  the  body, 
upon  the  table,  when,  shaking  both  hands,  it  gradually  projects  the  lower 
sheets  ; then  lifting  it  up  and  bending  it  a little,  it  is  let  drop  on  its  edge 
upon  the  table ; by  repeating  this  process  two  or  three  times,  the  parcel 
becomes  even  at  the  edges,  and  is  in  a fit  state  to  be  piled  away.  It  is 
a process  in  which  expertness  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice,  and 
observation. 

Side  Notes.  See  Marginal  Notes. 

SIDE  STICK.  The  same  as  foot  stick,  except  that  they  are  placed 
against  the  side  of  the  page,  as  their  name  signifies.  See  Foot  Stick. 

SIGLA.  By  this  term  are  meant,  notes,  breviatures,  letters  set  for 
words,  characters,  short  hand. 

We  find  sigla  in  the  most  ancient  MSS. : some  specimens  of  such  as 
were  used  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  are  here  given. 
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Some  of  these  sigla  were  made  by  the  Antiquarians  who  wrote  the  book, 
and  others  afterwards  for  the  illustration  of  the  text.  The  annexed  sigla 
may  be  explained  thus : — 

1.  H.  S.  ue.  Hie  suppleas,  or  hsec  supplenda. 

2.  H.  D.  i.  e.  Hie  deficit,  or  haec  deficiunt 

3.  Paragraphus,  a note  of  division. 

4.  Diple,  to  mark  out  a quotation  from  the  Old  Testament. 

5.  Crisimon,  being  composed  of  X and  P,  which  stands  for  Christ. 

6.  Hederacei  folii  Figura,  an  ivy  leaf,  the  ancient  mark  of  division. 

7.  Ancora  superior.  To  denote  a very  remarkable  passage. 

8.  Denotes,  the  beginning  of  a lesson. 

9.  Signifies  good. 

10.  Stands  for  something  very  kind,  or  benevolent 

11.  Points  out  a fine  or  admirable  passage. 

12.  L.  D.  lepide  dictum . Finely  said. 

1 2 3 4 5 B 

bs  Joo  r 7 ^ ^ 

cjp  hJ-i  of  C I9  t r L d 

Many  writers  have  employed  their  pens  in  elucidating  the  sigla  on 
coins  and  medals ; among  others,  Octavius  de  Strada in  AureaNuws- 
mata,  &c.  where  we  read  C.  Cjesar.  Divi.  F.  IMP.  Cos.  HI.  Vi 
R.  P.  C.  that  is,  Caii  Ceesaris  Divi  jftlius  imperator  consul  Triumvir 
reipublicce  constituendce.  A number  of  similar  examples  may  be  tound 
in  the  same  author,  and  in  JEneas  Vicus  Parmensts  de  Augustarum 

imaginibus.  . . , . 

As  to  epitaphs  or  sepulchral  inscriptions,  it  was  common  to  begin 
them  with  these  literary  signs,  D.  M.  S.  signifying  DiisMambus  Sacrum , 
and,  as  still  is  customary  with  us,  on  such  occasions,  the  glorious  actions, 
praises,  origin,  age,  and  rank  of  the  deceased,  with  the  time  of  his  death, 

were  set  forth.  1 

It  is  a fact  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  elucidation,  that 
it  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and 
to  deposit  the  remains  in  urns  or  vessels,  as  appears  from  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  Patroclus  and  Achilles  in  Homer. 

Altars  erected  to  the  Supreme  Being  are  of  the  highest  antiquity,  but 
by  the  ambition  and  corruption  of  mankind  were  afterwards  prostitute 
to  flatter  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  Inscriptions,  or  literary  signs, 
frequently  appeared  on  those  altars ; as  Ar.  Don.  D.  that  is,  Aram  dono 

dedit , and  such  like.  „ , ..  M . _fll 

Public  Statues  were  erected  to  Kings,  Emperors,  and  others,  both 
before  and  after  their  death,  on  which  the  names  of  the  dedicators  were 
frequently  inscribed  in  literary  signs.  As  in  this  inscription,  Civ.  Inte  - 
amnanae  Civ.  Utriusque  Sex.  Aer.  Coll.  Post  Ob.  H.  P.  D.  that  is,  Cives 
Interamnance  civitatis  utriusque  sexus  are  collate  post  obitum  hujus 

patronce  dedicarunt,  , „ „ , .. 

F The  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  used  forms  of  saluting  or  com- 
plimentary expressions  at  the  beginning  of  their  letters,  an  p 

ceeded  to  the  subject  of  the  letters  themselves.  f j 

The  Latin  method  was  to  place  the  name  of  the  w"te%fi.rst’ 
that  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed.  The  names  were 
either  put  simply  without  any  epithet  in  literary  signs,  as  . 
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that  is  Cicero  Attico  Salutem ; or  the  dignity  or  rank  of  the  person  was 
added,  as,  C.  S.  D.  Plane.  Imp.  Cos.  Des.  that  is,  Cicero  Salutem  dicit 
Planco  Imperatori  Consuli  designator  The  epistolary  writings  of  the 
Romans  abound  with  examples  of  this  kind. 

The  Military  Sigla  amongst  the  Romans  are  treated  of  by  Vegetius 
and  Frontinus. 

See  John  Nicholaus,  who  hath  written  professedly  upon  the  Sigla  of 
the  Ancients ; — J.  Nicolai  Tractatus  de  Siglis  Veterum.  Lugd.  Bat  1703, 
4to. 

A competent  knowledge  of  these  literary  signs,  or  verbal  contractions 
used  by  the  ancients,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  who  wish  to 
be  familiarly  acquainted  with  ancient  history.  These  Sigla  or  Signs 
frequently  appear  on  marbles,  coins,  and  medals,  and  occur  in  those  in- 
estimable volumes  of  antiquity,  which  have  transmitted  to  us  the  most 
important  truths  relative  to  the  religion,  manners,  customs,  arts  and 
sciences,  of  ancient  nations.  These  are  keys,  as  it  were,  to  unlock  the 
most  precious  volumes  of  antiquity ; they  introduce  us  to  a more  speedy 
acquaintance  with  all  the  various  works  of  ancient  artists  and  writers. 
The  instruction  to  be  derived  from  this  branch  of  polite  learning  is  of 
itself  a sufficient  spur  to  stimulate  attention  and  industry ; but  its  utility, 
which  is  no  less  obvious,  is  an  additional  incentive  to  augment  our  appli- 
cation and  desires,  when  we  consider,  that  there  are  no  ancient  docu- 
ments, either  on  metals,  marbles,  precious  stones,  bark,  parchment,  paper, 
or  other  materials,  which  do  not  abound  with  these  literary  contractions, 
and  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  understand  them  without  this  neces- 
sary knowledge. — Astle,  See  Records. 

SIGNATURE.  A letter  of  the  alphabet  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page  of  each  sheet  of  a work,  to  denote,  alphabetically,  the  order 
of  the  sheets. 

It  is  customary  to  commence  with  B on  the  first  sheet  of  the  body  of 
the  work,  and  to  go  regularly  through  the  alphabet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  letters  J,  V,  and  W,  which  are  never  used  as  signatures ; and 
which  had,  in  fact,  no  existence  in  the  alphabet  at  the  time  of  the  inven- 
tion of  printing ; 3I>  expressing  both  I and  J ; ©,  both  U and  V ; and 
the  double  letter  W.  If  the  work  extend  to  more  sheets  in  number 
than  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet,  the  succeeding  sheets  go  on  with 
a second  alphabet,  which  commences  with  A,  and  both  the  letters  are 
usually  given,  in  this  manner,  A A,  or  Aa,  and  sometimes,  to  avoid  the 
repetition,  thus,  2 A ; if  a third  alphabet  be  necessary  it  is  always,  at  the 
present  day,  placed  with  the  number  before  it,  as  3 A.  The  printer’s 
first  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-two  letters,  and  the  second  and  suc- 
ceeding ones  of  twenty-three. 

As  a guide  to  the  bookbinder  there  are  other  signatures  used  in  a sheet 
besides  the  first — in  a sheet  of  octavo  the  first  page  has  B,  the  third  has 
B 2,  the  fifth  has  B 3,  and  the  seventh  has  B 4 : in  a sheet  of  twelves 
they  are  carried  to  B 6 ; B 5 being  the  first  page  of  the  offeut ; and  how- 
ever numerous  the  pages  may  be  in  a sheet  with  one  signature,  when 
they  are  all  inserted,  they  are  continued  to  the  last  odd  page  before  the 
middle  of  the  sheet,  but  never  carried  beyond  the  middle.  In  general 
they  are  all  omitted  except  the  two  first,  to  show  the  first  fold  of  the 
paper,  and  the  first  on  the  offeut.  Small  capitals  are  more  frequently 
used  for  signatures  than  large  capitals,  as  disfiguring  the  foot  of  the 
page  in  a slighter  manner. 

Sometimes  figures  are  used  instead  of  letters,  but  not  often ; the  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine  is  an  instance. 
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TABLE  OF  SIGNATURES  AND  FIRST  FOLIO  OF  EACH  SHEET. 
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7 
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12 
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IS 

O 
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36 

O 
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59 

O 
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82 

0 
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14 

P 
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37 

P 
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60 

P 
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83 

P 
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15 

Q 

57 

38 

Q 
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61 

Q 
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84 

Q 
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16 

R 

61 

39 
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62 
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85 

R 
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17 

S 

65 

40 

S 

157 

63 

S 

249 

86 

S 
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18 

T 

69 

41 

T 

161 

64 

T 
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87 

T 
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19 

U 

73 

42 

U 
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65 

U 
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88 

U 
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20 

X 

77 

43 

X 
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66 

X 
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89 

X 
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21 

y 

81 

44 

Y 
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67 

Y 

265 

90 

Y 

357 

22 

z 

85 

45 

Z 
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68 

z 
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91 

Z 
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93 
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95 
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96 
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F 
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98 

G 
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121 

G 

481 

144 

G 
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G 
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99 

H 
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122 

H 

485 

145 

H 
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168 

H 

669 

100 

I 
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123 

I 
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146 

I 

581 

169 

I 

673 

101 

K 

401 

124 

K 

493 

147 

K 

585 

170 

K 

677 

102 

L 

405 

125 

L 

497 

148 

L 

589 

171 

L 

681 

103 

M 

409 

126 

M 

501 

149 

M 

593 

172 

M 

685 

104 

N 

413 

127 

N 

505 

150 

N 

597 

173 

N 

689 

105 

O 

417  . 

128 

O 

509 

151 

O 

601 

174 

0 

693 

106 

P 

421  * 

129 

P 

513 

152 

P 

605 

175 

P 

697 

107 

Q 

425 

130 

Q 

517 

153 

a 

609 

176 

Q 

701 

108 

R 

429 

131 

R 

521 

154 

R 

613 

177 

R 

705 

109 

S 

433 

132 

S 

525 

155 

s 

617 

178 

S 

709 

110 

T 

437 

133 

T 

529 

156 

T 

621 

179 

T 

713 

111 

U 

441 

134 

U 

533 

157 

U 

625 

180 

U 

717 

112 

X 

445 

135 

X 

537 

1S8 

X 

629 

181 

X 

721 

113 

Y 

449 

136 

Y 

541 

159 

Y 

633 

182 

Y 

1 725 

114 

z 

453 

137 

Z 

545 

160 

Z 
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183 

Z 
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184 

9 A 

733 

207 

10  A 

825 

230 

11  A 

917 

253 

12  A 

1009 

185 

B 

737 

208 

B 

829 

231 

B 

921 

254 

B 

1013 

186 

c 

741 

209 

C 

833 

232 

C 

925 

255 

C 

1017 

187 

D 

745 

210 

D 

837 

233 

D 

929 

256 

D 

1021 

188 

E 

74.9 

211 

E 

841 

234 

E 

933 

257 

E 

1025 

189 

F 

753 

212 

F 

845 

235 

F 

937 

258 

F 

1029 

190 

G 

757 

213 

G 

849 

236 

G 

941 

259 

G 

1033 

191 

H 

761 

214 

H 

853 

237 

H 

945 

260 

H 

1037 

192 

I 

765 

215 

I 

857 

238 

I 

949 

261 

I 

1041 

193 

K 

769 

216 

K 

861 

239 

K 

953 

262 

K 

1045 

194 

L 

773 

217 

L 

865 

240 

L 

957 

263 

L 

1049 

195 

M 

777 

218 

M 

869 

241 

M 

961 

264 

M 

1053 

196 

N 

781 

219 

N 

873 

242 

N 

965 

265 

N 

1057 

197 

0 

785 

220 

O 

877 

243 

0 

969 

266 

O 

1061 

198 

P 

789 

221 

P 

881 

244 

P 

973 

267 

P 

1065 

199 

Q 

793 

222 

Q 

885 

245 

Q 

977 

268 

Q 

1069 

200 

R 

797 

223 

R 

889 

246 

R 

981 

269 

R 

1073 

201 

S 

801 

224 

S 

893 

247 

S 

985 

270 

S 

1077 

202 

T 

805 

225 

T 

897 

248 

T 

989 

271 

T 

1081 

203 

U 

809 

226 

U 

901 

249 

U 

993 

272 

U 

1085 

204 

X 

813 

227 

X 

905 

250 

X 

997 

273 

X 

1089 

205 

Y 

817 

228 

Y 

909 

251 

Y 

1001 

274. 

Y 

1093 

206 

Z 

821 

229 

Z 

913 

252 

Z 

8 

0 

1— 1 

275 

Z 

1097 

276 

13  A 

1101 

299 

14  A 

1193 

322 

15  A 

1285 

345 

16  A 

1377 

277 

B 

1105 

300 

B 

1197 

323 

B 

1289 

346 

B 

1381 

278 

C 

1109 

301 

C 

1201 

324 

C 

1293 

347 

C 

1385 

279 

D 

1113 

302 

D 

1205 

325 

D 

1297 

348 

D 

1389 

280 

E 

1117 

303 

E 

lEroi 

326 

E 

1301 

349 

E 

1393 

281 

F 

1121 

304 

F 

1213 

327 

F 

1305 

350 

F 

1397 

282 

G 

1125 

305 

G 

1217 

328 

G 

1309 

351 

G 

1401 

283 

H 

1129 

306 

H 

1221 

329 

H 

1313 

352 

H 

1405 

284 

I 

1133 

307 

I 

1225 

330 

I 

1317 

353 

I 

1409 

285 

K 

1137 

308 

K 

1229 

331 

K 

1321 

354 

K 

1413 

286 

L 

1141 

309 

L 

1233 

332 

L 

1325 

355 

L 

1417 

287 

M 

1145 

310 

M 

1237 

333 

M 

1329 

356 

M 

1421 

288 

N 

1149 

311 

N 

1241 

334 

N 

1333 

357 

N 

1425 

289 

0 

1153 

312 

0 

124.5 

335 

0 

1337 

358 

0 

1429 

290 

P 

1157 

313 

P 

1249 

336 

P 

1341 

359 

P 

1433 

291 

Q 

1161 

314 

Q 

1253 

337 

Q 

1345 

360 

Q 

1437 

292 

R 

1165 

315 

R 

1257 

338 

R 

1349 

361 

R 

1441 

293 

S 

1169 

316 

S 

1261 

339 

S 

1353 

362 

S 

1445 

294 

T 

1173 

317 

T 

1265 

340 

T 

1357 

363 

T 

1449 

295 

U 

1177 

318 

U 

1269 

341 

U 

1361 

364 

U 

1453 

296 

X 

1181 

319 

X 

1273 

342 

X 

1365 

365 

X 

1457 

297 

Y 

1185 

320 

Y 

1277 

343 

Y 

1369 

366 

Y 

1461 

298 

Z 

1189 

321 

Z 

1281 

344 

Z 

1373 

367 

Z 

1465 
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FOLIO- 

-continued. 

No.  of 
Sheets 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  of 
Sheets 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  of 
Sheets 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  of 
Sheets 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

368 

17  A 

1469 

391 

18  A 

1561 

414 

19  A 

1653 

437 

20  A 

1745 

369 

B 

1473 

392 

B 

1565 

415 

B 

1657 

438 

B 

1749 

370 

C 

1477 

393 

C 

1569 

416 

C 

1661 

439 

C 

1753 

371 

D 

1481 

394 

D 

1573 

417 

D 

1665 

440 

D 

1757 

372 

E 

1485 

395 

E 

1577 

418 

E 

1669 

441 

E 

1761 

373 

F 

1489 

396 

F 

1581 

419 

F 

1673 

442 

F 

1 765 

374 

G 

1493 

397 

G 

1585 

420 

G 

1677 

443 

G 

1769 

375 

H 

1497 

398 

H 

1589 

421 

H 

1681 

444 

H 

1773 

376 

I 

1501 

399 

I 

1593 

422 

I 

1685 

445 

I 

1777 

377 

K 

1505 

400 

K 

1597 

423 

K 

1689 

446 

K 

1781 

378 

L 

1509 

401 

L 

1601 

424 

L 

1693 

447 

L 

1785 

379 

M 

1513 

402 

M 

1605 

425 

M 

1697 

448 

M 

1789 

380 

N 

1517 

403 

N 

1609 

426 

N 

1701 

449 

N 

1793 

381 

0 

1521 

404 

0 

1613 

427 

0 

1705 

450 

0 

1797 

382 

P 

1525 

405 

P 

1617 

428 

P 

1709 

451 

P 

1801 

383 

Q 

1529 

406 

Q 

1621 

429 

Q 

1713 

452 

Q 

1805 

384 

R 

1533 

407 

R 

1625 

430 

R 

1717 

453 

R 

1809 

385 

S 

1537 

408 

S 

1629 

431 

S 

1721 

454 

S 

1813 

386 

T 

1541 

409 

T 

1633 

432 

r 

1725 

455 

T 

1817 

387 

u 

1545 

410 

U 

1637 

433 

u 

1729 

456 

U 

1821 

388 

X 

1549 

411 

X 

1641 

434 

X 

1733 

457 

X 

1825 

389 

Y 

1553 

412 

Y 

1645 

435 

Y 

1737 

458 

Y 

1829 

390 

z 

1557 

418 

Z 

1649 

436 

Z 

1741 

459 

Z 

1833 

460 

21  A 

1837 

483 

22  A 

1929 

506 

23  A 

2021 

529 

24  A 

2113 

461 

B 

1841 

484 

1 B 

1933 

507 

B 

2025 

530 

B 

2117 

462 

C 

1845 

485 

C 

1937 

508 

C 

2029 

531 

C 

2121 

463 

D 

1849 

486 

D 

1941 

509 

D 

2033 

532 

D 

1 25 

464 

E 

1853 

487 

E 

1945 

510 

E 

2037 

533 

E 

2129 

465 

F 

1857 

488 

F 

1949 

511 

F 

2041 

534 

F 

2133 

466 

G 

1861 

489 

G 

1953 

512 

G 

2045 

535 

G 

2137 

467 

H 

1865 

490 

H 

1957 

513 

H 

2049 

536 

H 

2141 

468 

I 

1869 

491 

I 

1961 

514 

I 

2053 

537 

I 

2145 

469 

K 

1873 

492 

K 

1965 

515 

K 

2057 

538 

K 

2149 

470 

L 

1877 

493 

L 

1969 

516 

L 

2061 

539 

L 

2153 

471 

M 

1881 

494 

M 

1973 

517 

M 

2065 

540 

M 

2157 

472 

N 

1885 

495 

N 

1977 

518 

N 

2069 

541 

N 

2161 

473 

O 

1889 

496 

0 

1981 

519 

0 

2073 

542 

0 

2165 

474 

P 

1893 

497 

P 

1985 

520 

P 

2077 

543 

P 

2169 

475 

Q 

1897 

498 

Q 

1989 

521 

Q 

2081 

544 

Q 

2173 

476 

R 

1901 

499 

R 

1993 

522 

R 

2085 

545 

R 

2177 

477 

s 

1905 

500 

S 

1997 

523 

S 

2089 

546 

S 

2181 

478 

T 

1909 

501 

T 

2001 

524 

T 

2093 

547 

T 

2185 

479 

u 

1913 

502 

U 

2005 

525 

U 

2097 

548 

U 

2189 

480 

X 

1917 

503 

X 

2009 

526 

X 

2101 

549 

X 

2193 

481 

Y 

1921 

504- 

Y 

2013 

527 

Y 

2105 

550 

Y 

2197 

482 

Z 

1925 

505 

Z 

201,7 

528 

Z 

2109 

551 

Z 

2201 

Digitized  by  i^ooQle 


) A I 2573  667  30 
B 2577  668 
C 2581  669 
D 2585  670 
E 2589  671 
F 2593  672 
G 2597  673 
H 2601  674 
I 2605  675 
K 2609  676 
L 2613  677 
M 2617  678 
N 2621  679 
O 2625  680 
P 2629  681 
Q 2633  682 
R 2637  683 

IS  2641  684 
T 2645  685 
U 2649  686 
X 2653  687 
Y 2657  688 
Z 2661  689 


A 2665  690  : 

B 2669  691 
C 2673  692 
D 2677  693 
E 2681  694 
F 2685  695 
G 2689  696 
H 2693  697 
I 2697  698 
K 2701  699 
L 2705  700 
M 2709  701 
N 2713  702 
O 2717  703 
P 2721  704 
Q 2725  705 
R 2729  706 
S 2733  707 
T 2737  708 
U 2741  709 
X 2745  710 
Y 2749  711' 
Z 2753  712 


713  32 
B 2761  714 
C 2765  715 
D 2769  716 
E 2773  717 
F 2777  718 
G 2781  719 
H 2785  720 
I 2789  721 
K 2793  722 
L 2797  723 
M 2801  724 
N 2805  725 
O 2809  726 
P 2813  727 
Q 2817  728 
R 2821  729 
S 2825  730 
T 2829  731 
U 2833  732 
X 2837  733 
Y 2841  734 
I Z 2845  735| 


A | 2849 
B 2853 
C 2857 
D 2861 
E 2865 
F 2869 
G 2873 
H 2877 
I 2881 
K 2885 
L 2889 
M 2893 
N 3897 
O 2901 
P 2905 
Q 2909 
R 2913 
S 2917 
T 2921 
U 2925 
X 2929 
Y 2933 
Z 29371 
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FOLIO- 

- continued. 

No.  ol 
Sheeti 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  o 
Sheet 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  o 
Sheet 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  ol 
Sheeti 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

736 

S3  A 

2941 

759 

34  A 

3033 

782 

35  A 

3125 

805 

36  A 

3217 

737 

B 

2945 

760 

B 

3037 

783 

B 

3129 

806 

B 

3221 

738 

C 

2949 

761 

C 

3041 

784 

C 

3133 

807 

C 

3225 

739 

D 

2953 

762 

D 

IEEm 

785 

D 

3137 

808 

D 

3229 

740 

E 

2957 

763 

E 

3049 

786 

E 

3141 

809 

E 

3233 

741 

F 

2961 

764 

F 

1 

787 

F 

3145 

810 

F 

3237 

742 

G 

2965 

765 

G 

3057 

788 

G 

3149 

811 

G 

3241 

743 

H 

2969 

766 

H 

789 

H 

3153 

812 

H 

3245 

744 

I 

2973 

767 

I 

3065 

790 

I 

3157 

813 

I 

3249 

745 

K 

2977 

768 

K 

3069 

791 

K 

3161 

814 

K 

3253 

746 

L 

2981 

769 

L 

mm 

792 

L 

3165 

815 

L 

3257 

747 

M 

2985 

M 

3077 

793 

M 

3169 

816 

M 

3261 

748 

N 

2989 

771 

N 

3081 

794 

N 

3173 

817 

N 

3265 

749 

0 

2993 

772 

0 

3085 

795 

O 

3177 

818 

O 

3269 

750 

P 

2997 

773 

P 

3089 

796 

P 

3181 

819 

P 

3273 

751 

Q 

3001 

774 

Q 

3093 

797 

Q 

3185 

820 

Q 

3277 

752 

R 

3005 

775 

R 

ES3 

798 

R 

3189 

821 

R 

3281 

753 

S 

3009 

776 

S 

3101 

799 

S 

3193 

822 

S 

3285 

754 

T 

3013 

777 

T 

3105 

800 

T 

3197 

823 

T 

3289 

755 

U 

3017 

778 

U 

3109 

801 

U 

3201 

824 

U 

3293 

756 

X 

3021 

779 

X 

3113 

802 

X 

3205 

825 

X 

3297 

757 

Y 

3025 

780 

Y 

3117 

803 

Y 

3209 

826 

Y 

3301 

758 

Z 

3029 

781 

Z 

3121 

804 

Z 

3213 

827 

Z 

3305 

828 

37  A 

3309 

851 

38  A 

3401 

874 

39  A 

3493 

897 

40  A 

3585 

829 

B 

3313 

852 

B 

3405 

875 

B 

3497 

898 

B 

3589 

830 

C 

3317 

853 

C 

3409 

876 

C 

3501 

899 

C 

3593 

831 

D 

3321 

854 

D 

3413 

877 

D 

3505 

900 

D 

3597 

832 

E 

3325 

855 

E 

3417 

878 

E 

3509 

901 

E 

3601 

833 

F 

3329 

856 

F 

3421 

879 

F 

3513 

902 

F 

3605 

834 

G 

3333 

857 

G 

3425 

880 

G 

3517 

903 

G 

3609 

835 

H 

3337 

858 

H 

3429 

881 

H 

3521 

904 

H 

3613 

836 

I 

3341 

859 

I 

3433 

882 

I 

3525 

905 

I 

3617 

837 

K 

3345 

860 

K 

3437 

883 

K 

3529 

906 

K 

3621 

838 

L 

3349 

861 

L 

3441 

884 

L 

3533 

907 

L 

3625 

839 

M 

3353 

862 

M 

3445 

885 

M 

3537 

908 

M 

3629 

840 

N 

3357 

863 

N 

3449 

886 

N 

3541 

909 

N 

3633 

841 

O 

3361 

864 

0 

3453 

887 

O 

3545 

910 

O 

3637 

842 

P 

3365 

8 65 

P 

3457 

888 

P 

3549 

911 

P 

3641 

843 

Q 

3369 

866 

Q 

3461 

889 

Q 

3553 

912 

Q 

3645 

844 

R 

3373 

867 

R 

3465 

890 

R 

3557 

913 

R 

3649 

845 

S 

3377 

868 

S 

3469 

891 

S 

3561 

914 

S 

3653 

846 

T 

3381 

869 

T 

3473 

892 

T 

3565 

915 

T 

3657 

847 

U 

3385 

870 

U 

3477 

893 

U 

3569 

916 

U 

3661 

848 

X 

3389 

871 

X 

3481 

894 

X 

3573 

917 

X 

3665 

849 

Y 

3393 

872 

Y 

3485 

895 

Y 

3577 

918 

Y 

3669 

850 

Z 

3397 

873 

Z 

3489 

896 

Z 

3581 

919 

Z 

3673 
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FOLIO— continued. 

No.  of 
Sheets. 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  of 
Sheets. 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  of 
Sheets. 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  of 
Sheets. 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

920 

41  A 

3677 

943 

42  A 

3769 

966 

43  A 

3861 

989 

44  A 

3953 

921 

B 

3681 

944 

B 

3773 

967 

B 

3865 

990 

B 

3957 

922 

C 

3685 

945 

C 

3777 

968 

C 

3869 

991 

C 

3961 

923 

D 

3689 

946 

D 

3781 

969 

D 

3873 

992 

D 

3965 

924 

E 

3693 

947 

E 

3785 

970 

E 

3877 

993 

E 

3969 

925 

F 

3697 

948 

F 

3789 

971 

F 

3881 

994 

F 

3973 

926 

G 

3701 

949 

G 

3793 

972 

G 

3885 

995 

G 

3977 

927 

H 

3705 

950 

H 

3797 

973 

H 

3889 

996 

H 

3981 

928 

I 

3709 

951 

I 

3801 

974 

I 

3893 

997 

I 

3985 

929 

K 

3713 

952 

K 

3805 

975 

K 

3897 

998 

K 

3989 

930 

L 

3717 

953 

L 

3809 

976 

L 

3901 

999 

L 

3993 

931 

M 

3721 

954 

M 

3813 

977 

M 

3905 

1000 

M 

3997 

932 

N 

3725 

955 

N 

3817 

978 

N 

3909 

1001 

N 

4001 

933 

O 

3729 

956 

0 

3821 

979 

0 

3913 

1002 

0 

4005 

934 

P 

3733 

957 

P 

3825 

980 

P 

3917 

1003 

P 

4009 

935 

Q 

3737 

958 

Q 

3829 

981 

Q 

3921 

1004 

Q 

4013 

936 

R 

3741 

959 

R 

3833 

982 

R 

3925 

1005 

R 

4017 

937 

S 

3745 

960 

S 

3837 

983 

S 

3929 

1006 

S 

4021 

938 

T 

3749 

961 

T 

3841 

984 

T 

3933 

1007 

T 

4025 

939 

U 

3753 

962 

U 

3845 

985 

U 

3937 

1008 

U 

4029 

940 

X 

3757 

963 

X 

3849 

986 

X 

3941 

1009 

X 

4033 

941 

Y 

3761 

964 

Y 

3853 

987 

Y 

3945 

1010 

Y 

4037 

942 

Z 

3765 

965 

Z 

3857 

988 

Z 

1 3949 

1011 

Z 

4041 

1012 

45  A 

4045 

1035 

46  A 

4137 

1058 

47  A 

4229 

1081 

48  A 

4321 

1013 

B 

4049 

1036 

B 

4141 

1059 

B 

4233 

1082 

B 

4325 

1014 

C 

4053 

1037 

C 

4145 

1060 

C 

4237 

1083 

C 

4329 

1015 

D 

4057 

1038 

D 

4149 

1061 

D 

4241 

1084 

D 

4333 

1016 

E 

4061 

1039 

E 

4153 

1062 

E 

4245 

1085 

E 

4337 

1017 

F 

4065 

1040 

F 

4157 

1063 

F 

4249 

1086 

F 

4341 

1018 

G 

4069 

1041 

G 

4161 

1064 

G 

4253 

1087 

G 

4345 

1019 

H 

4073 

1042 

H 

4165 

1065 

H 

4257 

1088 

H 

4349 

1020 

I 

4077 

1043 

I 

4169 

1066 

I 

4261 

1089 

I 

4353 

1021 

K 

4081 

1044 

K 

4173 

1067 

K 

4265 

1090 

K 

4357 

1022 

L 

4085, 

1045 

L 

4177 

1068 

L 

4269 

1091 

L 

4361 

1023 

M 

4089 

1046 

M 

4181 

1069 

M 

4273 

1092 

M 

4365 

1024 

N 

4093 

1047 

N 

4185 

1070 

N 

4277 

1093 

N 

4369 

1025 

O 

4097 

1048 

O 

4189 

1071 

0 

4281 

1094 

0 

4373 

1026 

P 

4101 

1049 

P 

4193 

1072 

P 

4285 

1095 

P 

4377 

1027 

Q 

4105 

1050 

Q 

4197 

1073 

Q 

4289 

1096 

Q 

4381 

1028 

R 

4109 

1051 

R 

4201 

1074 

R 

4293 

1097 

R 

4385 

1029 

S 

4113 

1052 

S 

4205 

1075 

S 

4297 

1098 

S 

4389 

1030 

T 

4117 

1053 

T 

4209 

1076 

T 

4301 

1099 

T 

4393 

1031 

U 

4121 

1054 

U 

4213 

1077 

U 

4305 

1100 

U 

4397 

1032 

X 

4125 

1055 

X 

4217 

1078 

X 

4309 

1101 

X 

4401 

1033 

Y 

4129 

1056 

Y 

4221 

1079 

Y 

4313 

1102 

Y 

4405 

1034 

Z 

4133 

1057 ; z 

4225 

1080 

Z 

4317 

1103 

Z 

4409 
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FOLIO- 

-continued. 

No.  of 
Sheets. 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  of 
Sheets. 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  of 
Sheets. 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  of 
Sheets. 

Signs. 

ture. 

Folio. 

1104- 

49  A 

4413 

1127 

50  A 

4505 

1150 

51  A 

4597 

1173 

52  A 

4689 

1105 

B 

4417 

1128 

B 

4509 

1151 

B 

4601 

1174 

B 

4693 

1106 

C 

4421 

1129 

C 

4513 

1152 

C 

4605 

1175 

C 

4697 

1107 

D 

4425 

1130 

D 

4517 

1153 

D 

4609 

1176 

D 

4701 

1108 

E 

4429 

1131 

E 

4521 

1154 

E 

4613 

1177 

E 

4705 

1109 

F 

4433 

1132 

F 

4525 

1155 

F 

4617 

1178 

F 

4709 

1110 

G 

4437 

1133 

G 

4529 

1156 

G 

4621 

1179 

G 

4713 

1111 

H 

4441 

1134 

H 

4533 

1157 

H 

4625 

1180 

H 

4717 

1112 

I 

4445 

1135 

I 

4537 

1158 

I 

4629 

1181 

I 

4721 

I11S 

K 

4449 

1136 

K 

4541 

1159 

K 

4633 

1182 

K 

4725 

1114* 

L 

4453 

1137 

L 

4545 

1160 

L 

4637 

1183 

L 

4729 

1115 

M 

4457 

1138 

M 

4549 

1161 

M 

4641 

1184 

M 

4733 

1116 

N 

4461 

1139 

N 

4553 

1162 

N 

4645 

1185 

N 

4737 

1117 

0 

4465 

1140 

0 

4557 

1163 

0 

4649 

1186 

0 

4741 

1118 

P 

4469 

1141 

P 

4561 

1164 

P 

4653 

1187 

P 

4745 

1119 

Q 

4473 

1142 

Q 

4565 

1165 

Q 

4657 

1188 

Q 

4749 

1120 

R 

4477 

1143 

R 

4569 

1166 

R 

4661 

1189 

R 

4753 

1121 

s 

4481 

1144 

S 

4.573 

1167 

S 

4665 

1190 

S 

4757 

1122 

T 

4485 

1145 

T 

4577 

1168 

T 

4669 

1191 

T 

4761 

1123 

u 

4489 

1146 

U 

4581 

1169 

U 

4673 

1192 

U 

4765 

1124- 

X 

4493 

1147 

X 

4585 

HEy 

X 

4677 

1193 

X 

4769 

1125 

Y 

4497 

1148 

Y 

4589 

1171 

Y 

4681 

1194 

Y 

4773 

1126 

Z 

4501 

1149 

Z 

4593 

1172 

Z 

4685 

1195 

Z 

4777 

— 

1196 

53  A 

4781 

1219 

54  A 

4873 

1242 

55  A 

4965 

1265 

56  A 

5057 

1197 

B 

4785 

1220 

B 

4877 

1243 

B 

4969 

1266 

B 

5061 

1198 

c 

4789 

1221 

C 

4881 

1244 

C 

4973 

1267 

C 

5065 

1199 

D 

4793 

1222 

D 

4885 

1245 

D 

4977 

1268 

D 

5069 

1200 

E 

4797 

1223 

E 

4889 

1246 

E 

4981 

1269 

E 

5073 

1201 

F 

4801 

1224 

F 

4893 

1247 

F 

4985 

1270 

F 

5077 

1202 

G 

4805 

1225 

G 

4897 

1248 

G 

4989 

1271 

G 

5081 

1203 

H 

4809 

1226 

H 

4901 

1249 

H 

4993 

1272 

H 

5085 

1204 

I 

4813 

1227 

I 

4905 

1250 

I 

4997 

1273 

I 

5089 

1205 

K 

4817 

1228 

K 

4909 

1251 

K 

5001 

1274 

K 

5093 

1206 

L 

4821 

1229 

L 

4913 

1252 

L 

5005 

1275 

L 

5097 

1207 

M 

4825 

1230 

M 

4917 

1253 

M 

5009 

1276 

M 

5101 

1208 

N 

4829 

1231 

N 

4921 

1254 

N 

5013 

1277 

N 

5105 

1209 

O 

4833 

1232 

0 

4925 

1255 

0 

5017 

1278 

O 

5109 

1210 

P 

4837 

1233 

P 

4929 

1256 

P 

5021 

1279 

P 

5113 

1211 

Q 

4841 

1234 

Q 

4933 

1257 

Q 

5025 

1280 

Q 

51 17 

1212 

R 

4845 

1235 

R 

4937 

1258 

R 

5029 

1281 

R 

5121 

1213 

S 

4849 

1236 

S 

4941 

1259 

S 

5033 

1282 

S 

5125 

1214 

T 

4853 

1237 

T 

4945 

T 

5037 

1283 

T 

5129 

1215 

U 

*857 

1238 

U 

4949 

1261 

U 

5041 

1284 

U 

5133 

1216 

X 

4861 

1239 

X 

4953 

1262 

X 

5045 

1285 

X 

5137 

1217 

Y 

4865 

1240 

Y 

4957 

1263 

Y 

1286 

Y 

5141 

1218 

Z 

4869 

1241 

Z 

4961 

1264 

Z 

1287 

Z 

5145 
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1380 

61  A 

5517  1403 

62  A 

5609 

1426 

63  A 

5701 

1381 

B 

5521  1404 

B 

5613 

1427 

B 

5705 

1382 

C 

5525  1405 

C 

5617 

1428 

C 

5709 

1383 

D 

5529  1406 

D 

5621 

1429 

D 

5713 

1384 

E 

5533  1407 

E 

5625 

1430 

E 

5717 

1385 

F 

5537  1408 

F 

5629 

1431 

F 

5721 

1386 

G 

5541  1409 

G 

5633 

1432 

G 

5725 

1387 

H 

5545  1410 

H 

5637 

1433 

H 

5729 

1388 

I 

5549  1411 

I 

5641 

1434 

I 

5733 

1389 

K 

5553  1412 

K 

5645 

1435 

K 

5737 

1390 

L 

5557  1413 

L 

5649 

1436 

L 

5741 

1391 

M 

5561  1414 

M 

5653 

1437 

M 

5745 

1392 

N 

5565  1415 

N 

5657 

1438 

N 

5749 

1393 

O 

5569  1416 

0 

5661 

1439 

O 

5753 

1394 

P 

5573  1417 

P 

5665 

1440 

P 

5757 

1395 

Q 

5577  1418 

Q 

5669 

1441 

Q 

5761 

1396 

R 

5581  1419 

R 

5673 

1442 

R 

5765 

1397 

S 

5585  1420 

S 

5677 

1443 

s 

5769 

1398 

T 

5589  1421 

T 

5681 

1444 

T 

5773 

1399 

U 

5593  1422 

U 

5685 

1445 

U 

5777 

1400 

X 

5597  1423 

X 

5689 

1446 

X 

5781 

1401 

Y 

5601  1424 

Y 

5693 

1447 

Y 

5785 

1402 

Z 

5605  1425 

Z 

5697 

1448 

Z 

5789 

Digitized  by  Cj( 

1449 

64  A 

5793 

1450 

B 

5797 

1451 

C 

5801 

1452 

D 

5805 

1453 

E 

5809 

1454 

F 

5813 

1455 

G 

5817 

1456 

H 

5821 

1457 

I 

5825 

1458 

K 

5829 

1459 

L 

5833 

1460 

M 

5837 

1461 

N 

5841 

1462 

0 

5845 

1463 

P 

5849 

1464 

Q 

5853 

1465 

R 

5857 

1466 

S 

5861 

1467 

T 

5865 

1468 

U 

5869 

1469 

x 

5873 

1470 

Y 

5877 

1471 

Z 

5881 
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No.  of 
Sheets. 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  of 
Sheets. 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  of 
Sheets. 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

No.  of 
Sheets. 

Signa- 

ture. 

Folio. 

1472 

65  A 

5885 

1495 

66  A 

5977 

1518 

67  A 

6069 

1541 

68  A 

6161 

1473 

B 

5889 

1496 

B 

5981 

1519 

B 

6073 

1542 

B 

6165 

1474 

C 

5893 

1497 

C 

5985 

1520 

C 

6077 

1543 

C 

6169 

1475 

D 

5897 

1498 

D 

5989 

1521 

D 

6081 

1544 

D 

6173 

1476 

E 

5901 

1499 

E 

5993 

1522 

E 

6085 

1545 

E 

6177 

1477 

F 

5905 

1500 

F 

5997 

1523 

F 

6089 

1546 

F 

6181 

1478 

G 

5909 

1501 

G 

6001 

1524 

G 

6093 

1547 

G 

6185 

1479 

H 

5913 

1502 

H 

6005 

1525 

H 

6097 

1548 

H 

6189 

1480 

I 

5917 

1503 

I 

6009 

1526 

I 

6101 

1549 

I 

6193 

1481 

K 

5921 

1504 

K 

6013 

1527 

K 

6105 

1550 

K 

6197 

1482 

L 

5925 

1505 

L 

6017 

1528 

L 

6109 

1551 

L 

6201 

1483 

M 

5929 

1506 

M 

6021 

1529 

M 

6113 

1552 

M 

6205 

1484 

N 

5933 

1507 

N 

6025 

1530 

N 

6117 

1553 

N 

6209 

1485 

0 

5937 

1508 

0 

6029 

1531 

O 

6121 

1554 

0 

6213 

1486 

P 

5941 

1509 

P 

6033 

1532 

P 

6125 

1555 

P 

6217 

1487 

Q 

5945 

1510 

Q 

6037 

1533 

Q 

6129 

1556 

Q 

6221 

1488 

R 

5949 

1511 

R 

6041 

1534 

R 

6133 

1557 

R 

6225 

1489 

S 

5953 

1512 

S 

6045 

1535 

S 

6137 

1558 

S 

6229 

1490 

T 

5957 

1513 

T 

6049 

1536 

T 

6141 

1559 

T 

6233 

1491 

U 

5961 

1514 

U 

6053 

1537 

U 

6145 

1560 

U 

6237 

1492 

X 

5965 

1515 

X 

6057 

1538 

X 

6149 

1561 

X 

6241 

1493 

Y 

5969 

1516 

Y 

6061 

1539 

Y 

6153 

1562 

Y 

6245 

1494 

Z 

5973 

1517 

Z 

6065 

1540 

Z 

6157 

1563 

Z 

6249 

_ s 1 

1564 

69  A 

6253 

1587 

70  A 

6345 

1610 

71  A 

6437 

1633 

72  A 

6529 

1565 

B 

6257 

1588 

B 

6349 

1611 

B 

6441 

1634 

B 

6533 

1566 

C 

6261 

1589 

C 

6353 

1612 

C 

6445 

1635 

C 

6537 

1567 

D 

6265 

1590 

D 

6357 

1613 

D 

6449 

1636 

D 

65 41 

1568 

E 

6269 

1591 

E 

6361 

1614 

E 

6453 

1637 

E 

6545 

1569 

F 

6273 

1592 

F 

6365 

1615 

F 

6457 

1638 

F 

6549 

1570 

G 

6277 

1593 

G 

6369 

1616 

G 

6461 

1639 

G 

6553 

1571 

H 

6281 

1594 

H 

6373 

1617 

H 

6465 

1640 

H 

6557 

1572 

I 

6285 

1595 

I 

6377 

1618 

I 

6469 

1641 

1 

6561 

1573 

K 

6289 

1596 

K 

6381 

1619 

K 

64-73 

1642 

K 

6565 

1574 

L 

6293 

1597 

L 

6385 

1620 

L 

6477 

1643 

L 

6569 

1575 

M 

6297 

1598 

M 

6389 

1621 

M 

6481 

1644 

M 

6573 

1576 

N 

6301 

1599 

N 

6393 

1622 

N 

6485 

1645 

N 

6577 

1577 

0 

6305 

1600 

O 

6397 

1623 

O 

6489 

1646 

O 

6581 

1578 

P 

6309 

1601 

P 

6401 

1624 

p 

6493 

1647 

P 

6585 

1579 

Q 

6313 

1602 

Q 

6405 

1625 

Q 

64-97 

1648 

Q 

6589 

1580 

R 

6317 

1603 

R 

6409 

1626 

R 

6501 

1649 

R 

6593 

1581 

S 

6321 

1604 

S 

6413 

1627 

S 

6505 

1650 

S 

6597 

1582 

T 

6325 

1605 

T 

6417 

1628 

T 

6509 

1651 

T 

6601 

1583 

U 

6329 

1606 

U 

6421 

1629 

U 

6513 

1652 

U 

6605 

1584 

X 

6333 

1607 

X 

6425 

1630 

X 

6517 

1653 

X 

6609 

1585 

Y 

6337 

1608 

Y 

6429 

1631 

Y 

6521 

1654 

Y 

6613 

1586 

Z 

6341 

1609 

Z 

6433 

1632 

Z 

6525 

1655 

Z 

6617 
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I have  extended  these  tables,  of  Signatures 
is  a size  that  has  been  mneh^m  use  of  late  ^6^  ^ ghe£tg  of  12mo. 

f”1  b *w,***’“ 

^"sLICE The  false  bottom  of  a large  galley,  made  to 

ring  it  to  a page  paper.  See r Ga  lley.  the  ink 

smeared  with  ink.  rijpfinnaries  of  arts  or  sciences, 

SLIPS. — In  printing  encyclop^ia*^®t*®*mn^^  alterations  in  the 
and  similar  works,  wbmlilteqaently  u d B of  the  ienglh  and 

/tr .. jjg. 

P08SLUR^When  from  any  cause  at  press,  the  impression  on  the  paper 

" -ny  causes_if  the  J 

will  be  produced  by  **^^6  the  inside  of  the  cheek  in 

turned  down— if  the  ear  of  the  fris  ^ close>  so  that  the  inner 

running  in,  it  will  cause  it  if  tb  p likely  to  slur;  and  I 

tympan  touches  the  face  of  the  platen,  it  me  y y ob_ 

have  often  observed  this  in  wooden  presses  that  l.ad  been  a.t  tQ 

tain  the  additional  power,  for  the  w^  ^^^  to  run  in  clear, 

the  face  of  the  letter  in  the  form,  as  not tc . allow  nQt  act>  that 

In  presses  where  the  tympans  are  large,  it  t p-  firgt  an(i  cause 

corner  of  the  tympan  will  come  in  contact  with  the  » twisted  by 

a slur,  particularly  if  the  tympans  are  in  any  waY  ” , ^ ;u8tified  with 

drawing  on  the  parchment.  Where  t e win  er  known  to  pro- 
cards, to  produce  a greater  spring  in  the  pull,  14  - t . to  ascertain 

duce  slurring.  The  first  step  towards  curing  *t  has  0ften 

from  what  cause  it  arises  ; and  then  it  is  not  dimcul  . 
caused  great  trouble  to  discover  the  cause.  nt  Slurring 

The  following  are  my  old  Pressman’s > directions  “ To  prevent  blum  g 

and  Maculing;”  and  though  it  will  be  perceiv  ^ 

apply  only  to  wooden  presses,  yet  the  whole  may  * , , 

« x.  Keep  the  face  of  the  inner  tympan  and  platen  clean  a”d  y ter 
“ 2.  Be  sure  that  the  parchments  are  tight  both  on  the  inne 
tympans;  also  that  the  tympans  are  not  nckety,  nor the 

“ 3.  Guide  cramps  are  a great  preventive  to  slurring  a tf9€S 

“ 4?.  The  tenons  in  the  head  and  winter  must  exactly  fit  the 

in  flip  p.hpp.ks. 
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« 5.  The  short  bolts  must  be  screwed  tightly  up,  to  fix  the  nut  or 
box  firmly  in  the  head,  and  must  not  have  the  least  play. 

a 6.  The  garter  must  fit  the  spindle  and  hose,  and  the  spindle  must 

fit  the  hose,  as  exactly  as  possible.  . , . 

<c  *7,  The  hose  must  work  perpendicularly,  and  steady  m the  shelves. 

« g The  platen  must  be  tightly  and  properly  tied,  or  otherwise  fixed, 
so  that  it  shall  come  down  upon  the  face  of  all  the  types  in  the  form  at 

the  same  moment.  . . _ . ■ 

« 9.  The  wheel  must  be  well  justified  on  the  spit.  ....  i 

te  10.  The  railing  of  the  inner  tympan  must  not  rub  against  the  pla- 

ten,  11n1ru^?^n^hankg  the  points  must  not  be  so  far  over  the  outer  part 
of  the  tympan  as  to  rub  against  the  cheeks  of  the  press. 

“ 12.  If  a clumsy  smith  has  made  the  joints  of  the  fnsket  so  thick  as 
to  cause  the  tympan  to  rub  against  the  face  of  the  platen,  he  must  t 
them  at  his  own  expense. 

“ 13.  The  shelves  must  be  quite  steady.  .. 

“ 14.  The  press  stone  must  be  worked  down  with  hard  pulling  until 

it  becom^a  fixture. m«st  even,  and  fall  flat  on  the  form;  and 

the  paper  which  is  pasted  on  it  must  not  bag. 

“ 16.  Fix  the  winter  as  solid  as  possible.  . , 

« 17.  Let  the  tympans  fall  easily  on  the  form,  neither  driving  them 
from  you,  nor  pulling  them  to  you  in  letting  them  ow“  » "**  ... 

the  platen  touch  them  till  they  are  quite  run  in,  nor  run  them  out  till 

the  platen  is  quite  clear  of  them.  ..  „_11QPQ 

“Exclusively  of  the  aforesaid,  there  may  be  many  other  cavises  of 
slurring!  which  the  pressman  can  only  discover  by  close  attention.  I 

have  often  found  cork  bearers  a great  preventive.  twelves 

« T have  heard  many  complaints  of  the  middle  pages  of  a twel  es 
form  maculinrS  a two-pull  press ; but  this  is  not  always  the  fault  of 
the  press.  The  cause  frequently  is  owing  to  blankets  being  in  tlie  tym- 
pan  which  have  been  used  for  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  “d  “ 

stead  of  its  being  a macule,  it  is  nothing  more  than  that  part  ot  he 
blanket  which  had  covered  the  short  cross  of  other  work,  a"d  “ 
twelves  form  caused  a deep  and  ugly  impression,  looking  ike  a macul 
this  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  new  blankets,  or  confining  the  use  ot 

them  to  12mo.  forms.”  off  side  of 

SLUR  PIN.— A flat-headed  screw,  that  goes  through  t 

„„  S.^vVmo,.  th,  other  pert..  .U*  tri~  it  b-PP™  ■»»» 

dt"5VT  PA  pit  ATS  Capitals  of  a smaller  size  than  the  regular 

Double  Pica  are  about  the  same  height  as  Enghsh  cap  tels.  They  bear 
off  more  from  each  other,  and  arc  stouter,  in  Pr°P0£‘0"' * ^'titles 

sionally  to  Italic  letter,  and  they  form  a useful  sort.  of 

Moxon  does  not  mention  small  capitals ; nor  Y g0RTS 

the  cases  of  Roman  letter  which  he  gives  in  his  xmA  ■ 

SMALL  NUMBERS.  — Under  1500  laid  on,  is  account 
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We  now  look 


number.  See  Great  Numbers  ; and  see  Lay  on.  M. 
on  all  numbers  under  500  to  be  sm®  e”^e  B;ze  larger  than  Long 

SMALL  PICA.-Thename  of  o(  Double  Pica 

Primer  and  one  smaller  J ® rate\t  in  his  Table  of  the  sizes  of  each 
in  depth.  Moxon  does  no  * ..  different  types,  he  says,  “ These 

body  ; but,  after  giving  t ® " . nd . but  the  Dutch  have  several  other 

are  the  bodies  most  of  use  m.E"|lan^  ' perceivable  difference 

bodies : which  because  there  is  litOe  and almost  »P  nami  Yet 

from  some  of  these  mentioned,  I think  they  we^  ^ Eng(and . that  U a 
we  have  one  body  more  "'Inch  - discretion  ;n  a master  printer  to 

Small  Pica,  but  I account  it  n S tbe  pi ca,  that  unless  the 

it  smouting  when  die  business  of  a h WOrkmen  regularly  em- 
when  work  is  insufficient  to  ™P  , -V  f temporary  employment, 

their  ow’n  house,  when 

W^ng  Pull.  See  Easy  Pull.-JT. 

Sockets  for  the  Gallows.  See  It  i8  „0w 

SOFT  INK.  Ink  or  varnish  moderately  boiled.  m 

it  does  not  require  so  much  time  and  labour  to^WteJon  th  ^ 

ables  the  pressman  to  make  more  riddai  ce,  f with  their  own 
w^ight^only^are "found  nTcZpXtV  coat  the  face  of  the  type  with 

strong  ink.  _ _ « 

Soft  Pull.  See  Easy  Pull.  M. 

Solace.  See ‘ Ancient  Customs.—  M. 

1 OL Ii?  MATTER . Matter  that  is  composed  without  any  j 
befween  the  lines,  is  termed  solid  matter  ; in 

^ SOT*  THE  BALLS.  When  a pressman  has  taken  too  much  ink,  he 

18  S^RTS. P The  letters  that  lie  in  every  box  of  the  case  a^e  ®ePa^^ 
called  Sorts  in  Printers  and  Founders  language  ; thus,  a is  a s , 

w£T!h£ to.'L.  th.»  »=  of  .be 

would  preserve  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  their  work,  if  the  tol_ 
lowing  sorts  were  all  of  the  same  fount  in  the  same  sized  tyP^  P . t 
lady  fn  lists  of  names,  indexes,  and  articles  that  run  on  sorts,  as  by  that 
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means  all  the  sorts  in  the  office  might  be  brought  into  use,  when  ne- 
cessary, which  would  frequently  be  of  great  advantage,  both  for  the 
convenience  of  the  printer  and  the  appearance  of  the  work  : under  the 
present  plan,  where  every  fount  varies  in  its  proportions  and  appearance, 
the  printer,  in  the  before-mentioned  cases,  is  put  to  a great  inconve- 
nience and  expense, -or  else  has  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  his  work  by 
mixing  the  founts.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  also  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  type  founder. 

Capitals  and  small  capitals. 

Figures  and  fractions. 

Metal  rules  and  braces. 

Points  — and  references  # f t § II  11- 

Superiors,  and  the  pound  £.  , 

The  following  additional  sorts  would  also  be  found  useful,  and  con- 
duce to  the  more  regular  appearance  of  printing. 

Accented  capitals  and  small  capitals. 

Capital  and  small  capital  C c. 


Points  to  superiors  — , ; : . ’ 

The  Spanish  n.  _ - , . 

SOUNDINGS.  When  a pressman  has  got  near  the  bottom  ot  his 
heap,  and,  rapping  his  knuckles  on  it,  the  boards  of  the  horse  sound 
nearly  as  if  he  had  struck  the  wood,  he  says,  he  is  in  soundings. 

SPACE  LINES,  generally  called  Leads  by  printers.  Thin  pieces  of 
type  metal,  cast  to  different  thicknesses,  and  different  lengths,  quadrat 
high,  to  put  between  the  tines  of  matter  to  make  it  more  open ; they  are  also 
used  to  branch  out  titles,  small  jobs,  and  parts  of  a work  where  necessary. 

SPACE  RULES.  Fine  lines,  cast  type  high,  in  short  thin  pieces, 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  brass  rule  in  table  work  where  a number  ot 
short  pieces  of  a precise  length  are  required.  Two  of  them  are  gene- 
rally equal  to  a pearl  body.  . 

SPACING.  The  adjustment  of  the  distance  between  the  words  in  a 
line,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  any  glaring  disproportion  ; also  extending 
a word  or  a line  of  capitals  by  putting  spaces  between  the  letters. 
See  Composing. 

SPANISH.  N has  a peculiar  nasal  sound,  like  the  French  gn:  the 
English  have  no  sound  like  it,  except  in  the  last  four  letters  of  the  word 
minion , which  bear  .some  resemblance  to  the  last  three  of  the  word 


rinon , in  Spanish  : as  niho , piha.  . » 

The  note  of  interrogation  is  not  only  used  at  the  conclusion  ot  an 
interrogatory,  but  also  placed,  inverted,  at  the  beginning,  m order  to 
warn  the  reader,  unless  the  preceding  words  convey  a sufficient  warning ; 
as  jl  Que  es  lo  gue  vm,  acostumbra  ? preguntd  al  enfermo,  § 

The  note  of  admiration  is  also  inverted  at  the  beginning  of  ejacula- 
tions, when  the  preceding  words  are  not  sufficient  to  prepare  the  reader; 
as  / Pastas  dulces  y viandas  suculentas!  exclamd  suspenso  y admtrado 

el  doctor, — Mi Henry  s Grammar,  ..  . 

SPANISH.  [Query,  Span-hitch.]  A slight  kind  of  pull  at  a common 


wood-press.  — Hansard,  ■ . , , . 

SPECIMEN  PAGE.  When  a new  work  is  put  in  hand,  a specimen 
page,  that  is,  a page  of  the  proposed  size  and  letter,  is  composed,  and 
pulled  in  a neat  manner  on  paper  similar  to  that  which  is  meant  to  be  used. 
This  is  to  show  the  effect  of  the  work  when  printed.  It  sometimes 
occurs,  that  two  or  three  pages  are  required,  of  different  sizes,  and  ot 
different  letter,  before  the  author  or  publisher  decides  in  what  way  the 
work  shall  be  done.  These  are  called  Specimen  Pages. 
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If  the  work  be  not  proceeded  with,  these  specimen  pages  are  charged 
by  the  master  printer  to  his  employer;  if  it  goes  on,  they  are  included 
in  the  general  charge. 

Spelling.  See  Orthography. 

SPINDLE.  The  screw  to  which  the  bar  of  the  press  is  affixed,  and 
which  produces  the  pressure  on  the  platen. 

The  upper  part  of  the  spindle  is  round,  on  which  a screw  is  cut,  that 
works  in  the  nut  fixed  in  the  head  ; the  next  part  lower  is  square,  with  a 
square  hole  in  it  to  receive  the  end  of  the  bar ; the  lower  part  is  round  and 
tapering  and  goes  through  the  hose,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  garter, 
the  spindle  having  a groove  cut  round  it,  into  which  the  two  semicircular 
ends  of  the  garter  enter  and  encircle  it,  by  which  contrivance  the  platen 
is  raised  on  the  return  of  the  bar ; the  lowest  end  of  the  spindle  is  called 
the  toe,  which  is  hardened  steel,  and  works  in  the  stud  of  the  platen. 

SPIRIT.  See  Devil. — M,  Every  chapel  is  haunted  by  a spirit, 
called  Ralph.  When  any  man  resists  the  decision  of  the  chapel,  and  it 
is  determined  to  enforce  it,  Ralph,  or  the  spirit,  is  said  to  walk ; and 
whatever  mischief  is  done  to  the  resisting  party  to  enforce  submission, 
which  is  always  performed  secretly,  is  invariably  imputed  to  Ralph,  or 
the  spirit.  See  Chapel. 

SPIT.  The  iron  spindle  on  which  the  drum  or  wheel  and  the  rounce 
are  fixed,  to  run  the  carriage  in  and  out  with.  It  is  square  in  the  middle 
part,  where  the  wheel  is  fixed,  and  has  a square  end  for  the  rounce  to  fit 
on : it  works  in  two  pieces  of  iron,  screwed  to  the  outsides  of  the  frame  of 
the  wooden  ribs. 

SPONGE.  Sponge  is  used  both  by  compositors  and  pressmen — by 
compositors,  to  wet  matter  that  is  tied  up  previous  to  distributing  it  — 
to  wet  matter  that  is  not  tied  up,  to  prevent  it  going  into  pie  — and 
in  correcting  to  wet  matter,  particularly  if  it  be  small  letter,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  transpose  it : by  pressmen,  to  wet  their  tympans  with. 

SPOTTISWOODE  PRESS.  This  is  a beautiful  contrivance,  and 
was,  as  I understand,  the  invention  of  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  who 
has  several  of  them  in  action  in  his  extensive  establishment.  It  is  moved 
by  steam,  and  prints  two  forms  at  the  same  time,  which  pass  alternately 
under  the  platen,  producing  at  its  average  rate  of  working  seven  hundred 
impressions  of  each  form  in  the  hour. 

The  frisket  is  attached  to  the  tympan  at  the  bottom  near  the  tympan 
joints,  so  that  when  the  tympan  is  lifted  from  the  form  by  the  machinery 
they  open  at  the  upper  end,  contrary  to  the  usual  way  in  presses  worked 
by  manual  labour,  and  the  printed  sheet  is  left  by  the  tympan  resting  on 
the  frisket,  where  the  paper  was  previously  laid  on. 

I believe  this  is  the  first  successful  application  of  steam,  as  a motive 

fower,  to  printing  presses  with  a platen  and  a perpendicular  pressure. 

heard  the  late  Alexander  Tilloch,  Esq.,  say  that  he  intended  to  apply 
it  to  the  presses  with  which  the  Star  newspaper  was  printed,  but  he  never 
carried  it  into  effect ; and  Mr.  Koenig  came  to  England  solely  for  this 
purpose ; but  after  some  years  passed  in  making  experiments,  assisted 
by  English  capital,  he  was  completely  foiled  in  the  attempt,  and  after- 
wards worked  upon  Mr.  Nicholson's  plan,  and  produced  a machine  to 
print  with  cylinders. — See  Machine. 

SPRING  OF  A FORM.  When  a form  has  a great  quantity  of 
furniture  in  it,  and  is  locked  up  very  tight,  it  frequently  springs  up  in 
the  middle,  so  as  to  endanger  its  bursting  upward  ; it  is  then  said,  the 
form  springs,  or  it  is  termed  the  spring  of  the  form. 

In  this  case  it  is  advisable  to  examine  the  furniture,  for  some  pieces 
may  not  be  planed  square  by  the  joiner,  and  to  change  them  for  others 
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of  the  same  size  that  appear  perfect,  and  do  not  lock  up  very  tight ; 
tighten  the  quoins  gradually,  and  frequently  plane  down  while  you  are 
locking  up  ; these  measures  will  generally  remedy  the  evil. 

SPUR.  The  point  that  pricks  the  hole  in  the  paper  at  press,  to  make 
register  with. 

SQUABBLE.  A page  or  form  is  squabbled  when  the  letters  of  one 
or  more  lines  are  got  into  any  of  the  adjacent  lines  ; or  that  the  letter  or 
letters  are  twisted  about  out  of  their  square  position. — M, 

Stack  op  Books.  See  Pile  of  Books. 

STACK  OF  PAPER.  When  paper  is  received  into  the  warehouse 
from  the  stationer,  it  is  piled  up  in  tiers  of  four,  five,  six,  or  eight 
bundles  in  each  tier,  and  is  called  a stack  of  paper,  or  a pile  of  paper. 

The  warehouseman  in  piling  his  paper  considers  the  height  of  his  room, 
that  he  may  not  take  up  more  of  the  floor  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
to  enable  him  to  stow  as  much  as  possible : thus,  if  he  receive  one 
hundred  reams,  and  has  height,  he  will  make  a stack  of  six  in  preference 
to  two  or  four  or  five.  He  crosses  the  joinings  of  the  bundles  in  each 
tier  to  bind  them  together,  as  a bricklayer  does  in  building  a square 
pillar ; and  I have  always  found  the  stack  strengthened  by  laying  on 
every  third  or  fourth  tier  a number  of  stout  wrappers  spread  over  the 
bundles. 

Paper  should  never  be  stacked  without  interposing  something  between 
the  bottom  of  it  and  the  floor,  to  prevent  any  water  that  might  acci- 
dentally be  spilled  coming  in  contact  with  it,  which  would  certainly 
mildew  and  spoil  it  if  it  were  not  perceived  at  the  first ; and  even  then 
it  would  require  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  prevent  it : where  there  are  not 
regular  stages  made,  some  short  pieces  of  old  poling  laid  a little  distance 
from  each  other  upon  the  floor  will  answer  very  well. 

STAGE.  A platform  raised  a few  inches  from  the  floor,  to  pt  e 
books  or  paper  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  bottom  of  the  pi  e 
from  injury,  in  case  of  water  being  spilt  in  the  warehouse. 

Where  there  are  no  regular  stages  in  a warehouse,  substitutes,  which 
answer  the  purpose  very  well,  may  be  easily  provided,  by  ta  mg  an  o 
paper  board,  or  any  pieces  of  board,  and  putting  three  pieces  of  an  old 
pole  under  each  of  them  on  which  to  pile  the  books.  .. 

STAINING  OF  PAPER.  The  master  printers  of  the  metropolis, 
till  within  a few  years,  dined  together  annually  at  some  good  coffee  house 
or  tea  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  London  ; and  one  of  the  regu  ar 
after  dinner  was,  “ The  well-staining  of  Paper . 

STAMPS.  3 & 4 W.  4.  c.  97.  s.  12.  It  is  among  other  a 

• •••«<  jf  any  Person  shall  fraudulently  use,  join,  fix,  or  place  fo  , » P 

Vellum,  Parchment,  or  Paper  any  Stamp,  Mark,  or  Impression  which shall  knbM 
cut,  torn,  or  gotten  off  or  removed  from  any  other  Vellum,  Parchment  or  Paper 

* • * • then  and  in  every  such  Case  every  Person  so  offending,  Lmmhtin* 
knowingly  and  wilfully  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  any  PV*on  in  ffu^^of  Felony, 
such  Offence,  and  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  teionyv 
and  shall  be  liable,  at  the  Discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be 

for  Life,  or  for  an^  term  not  less  than  seven  Years^  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  lerm 
not  exceeding  four  Years  nor  less  than  two  Years. 

STAND  STILL.  A compositor  is  said  to  stand  still,  if  he  be  o t 
copy,  or  out  of  letter  : a pressman,  if  he  has  not  a form  to  lay  “ 

prevented  working  by  any  other  cause.  A comP  fitandinff  still  for  a 
ing  still  for  copy,  or  for  letter  -a  pressman  says  he  is  standing  still 

f Murtpi?  PRFSS  The  merits  of  the  Stanhope  press,  and  its  su- 
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rience  of  its  valuable  ghali^^r^re^onfiM^yself  forgiving 

tZ&Z of ?randfarathe’r  Ml  description. 


Figs.  1.  and  2.  are  elevations,  ^ * *P  ^ piece  /this  is  the  body 
A A is  a massive  frame  of  cast  ,r0"’J°[  , nu°  ;3  fixed  for  the  reception 

of  the  press,  in  the  upper  part  of  w _per  end  of  a slider,  d, 

of  the  screw  b,  and  its  point  operates  uP°n  ‘h«  uPP  vertical  bars, 

which  is  fitted  into  a dovetail  groove  formed i between  tw  t0 

l e,  of  the  frame.  The  slider  has  the  pla^n,  DD^,  finnl^  ^ ^ e> 
the  lower  end  of  it ; and  being  accurate  y screw,  b , is  turned, 

the  platen  must  rise  and  fall  parallel  to  itself  when  the  screw,  , ^ ^ 

The  weight  of  the  platen  and  slider  are  lever,  F,  and  this 

weight,  £,  behind  the  press,  which  is  suspended  from  a^Lever,  ^ 

acts  upon  the  slider  to  lift  it  up,  and  keep  it  J „ast  jn  one  with 
point  of  the  screw.  At  G G are  twoproj^ting  p > ,g  made . to  the8e 

the  main  frame,  to  support  the  carriage  horizontal  for  the  carriage, 

the  rails,  H H,  are  screwed,  and  placed  truly  horizontal  ^ ^ im. 
I,  to  run  upon  them,  when  it  is  earned  und  P . »riie  carriage  is 
pression,  or  drawn  out  to .remove  the  printed  ^^^very 
moved  by  the  rounce  or  handle  K,  - P j 0f  the  handle  K,  a 

similar  to  the  wooden  press.  Uponthe  8P^  °r  0ne  extending 

wheel,  L,  is  fixed,  and  round  this  leather  g'rth»areP  > Mch  passes 
to  the  back  of  the  carriage  to  draw  it  l”>  a"*  ° “ jjv  this  means, 

round  the  wheel  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  draw  it  out. 
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when  the  handle  is  turned  one  way  it  draws  out  the  carriage,  and  by  re- 
versing the  motion  it  is  carried  in.  There  is  likewise  a check  strap,  f, 
from  the  wheel  down  to  the  wooden  base,  M M,  of  the  frame,  and  this  li- 
mits the  motion  of  the  wheel,  and  consequently  the  excursion  of  the  car- 
riage. The  principal  improvement  of  Earl  Stanhope’s  press  consists  in 
the  manner  of  giving  motion  to  the  screw,  b , of  it,  which  is  not  done 
simply  by  a bar  or  lever  attached  to  the  screw,  but  by  a second  lever  ; 
e . gr . the  screw,  b , has  a short  lever,  g,  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  it, 
and  this  communicates  by  an  iron  bar,  or  link,  A,  to  another  lever,  t,  of 
rather  shorter  radius,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  a second 
spindle,  /,  and  to  this  the  bar  or  handle,  ^ is  fixed.  Now  when  the  work- 
man pulls  this  handle,  he  turns  round  the  spindle,  /,  and  by  the  connex- 
ion of  the  rod.  A,  the  screw,  A,  turns  with  it,  and  causes  the  platen  to 
descend  and  produce  the  pressure.  But  it  is  not  simply  this  alone,  for 
the  power  of  the  lever,  A,  is  transmitted  to  the  screw  in  a ratio  propor- 
tioned to  the  effect  required  at  the  different  parts  of  the  pull ; thus  at 
first,  when  the  pressman  takes  the  bar,  A,  it  lies  in  a direction  parallel  to 
the  frame,  or  across  the  press,  and  the  short  lever,  t,  (being  nearly  per- 
pendicular thereto,)  is  also  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  connecting  rod 
A ; but  the  lever,  g9  of  the  screw  makes  a considerable  angle  with  the 
rod,  which  therefore  acts  upon  a shorter  radius  to  turn  the  screw ; be- 
cause the  real  power  exerted  by  any  action  upon  a lever,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  with  the  full  length  of  the  lever  between  its  centres, 
but  with  the  distance  in  a perpendicular  drawn  from  the  line  in  which 
the  action  is  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  lever.  Therefore,  when  the 
pressman  first  takes  the  handle,  A,  the  lever,  i,  acts  with  its  full  length 
upon  a shorter  length  of  leverage,  g , on  the  screw,  which  will  conse- 
quently be  turned  more  rapidly  than  if  the  bar  itself  was  attached  to  it; 
but  on  continuing  the  pull,  the  situation  of  the  levers  change,  that  of  the 
screw,  gt  continually  increasing  in  its  acting  length,  because  it  comes 
nearer  to  a perpendicular  with  the  connecting  rod,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  lever,  t,  diminishes  its  acting  length,  because,  by  the  obliquity  of  the 
lever,  the  rod,  A,  approaches  the  centre,  and  the  perpendicular  distance 
diminishes;  the  bar  or  handle  also  comes  to  a more  favourable  position 
for  the  man  to  pull,  because  he  draws  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  length. 
All  these  causes  combined  have  the  best  effect  in  producing  an  immense 
pressure,  without  loss  of  time ; because,  in  the  first  instance,  the  lever 
acts  with  an  increased  motion  upon  the  screw,  and  brings  the  platen 
down  very  quickly  upon  the  paper,  but  by  that  time  the  levers  have  as- 
sumed such  a position  as  to  exert  a more  powerful  action  upon  each 
other,  and  this  action  continues  to  increase  as  the  bar  is  drawn  forwards, 
until  the  lever,  t,  and  the  connecting  rod  are  brought  nearly  into  a 
straight  line,  and  then  the  power  is  immensely  great,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing any  requisite  pressure  which  the  parts  of  the  press  will  sustain 
without  yielding.  The  handle  is  sometimes  made  to  come  to  rest  against 
a stop,  which  prevents  it  moving  further,  and  therefore  regulates  the  de- 
gree of  pressure  given  upon  the  work ; but  to  give  the  means  of  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  this  pressure  for  different  kinds  of  work,  the  stop  is 
made  moveable  to  a small  extent.  Another  plan  is  adopted  by  some 
makers  of  the  Stanhope  press,  viz.  to  have  a screw  adjustment  at  the  end 
of  the  connecting  rod,  A,  by  which  it  can  be  shortened ; it  is  done  by  fit- 
ting the  centre  pin  which  unites  it  to  the  lever,  gf  in  a bearing  piece, 
which  slides  in  a groove  formed  in  the  rod,  and  is  regulated  by  the  screw. 
This  shortening  of  the  connecting  rod  produces  a greater  or  less  de- 
scent of  the  platen,  when  the  handle  is  brought  to  the  stop. 
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STANHOPE  PRESS. 


The  carriage  of  the  press  is  represented  with  wheels,  m,  m,  beneath, 
to  take  off  the  friction  of  moving  upon  the  ribs,  HH.  These  wheels  are 
shown  at  fig . 4.,  which  is  a section  of  the  screw  and  the  platen,  with  the 
carriage  beneath  it : their  axles,  n,  are  fitted  to  springs,  py  and  these  are 
adjustable  by  means  of  screws,  r,  so  that  the  carriage  will  be  borne  up  to 
any  required  height.  This  is  so  regulated,  that  when  the  carriage  is 
run  into  the  press,  its  lower  surface  shall  bear  lightly  upon  the  solid 
cheeks,  G,  which  are  part  of  the  body  of  the  press,  and  these  support  it 
when  the  pressure  is  applied,  the  same  as  the  winter  of  the  old  press : 
but  the  wheels  by  their  springs  act  to  bear  up  great  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  carriage  with  the  types  upon  it,  and  diminish  the  friction,  yet  do 
not  destroy  the  contact  of  the  carriage  upon  the  ribs,  because  this  would 
not  give  the  carriage  that  solidity  of  bearing  which  is  requisite  for  re- 
sisting the  pull.  This  is  only  at  the  time  when  the  carriage  is  run  into 
the  press,  because  as  it  runs  out,  the  ribs  on  which  the  wheels  run  rise 
higher,  and  therefore  the  wheels  support  the  whole  weight  The 
manner  in  which  the  wheels  run  in  rebates  or  recesses  in  the  edges 
of  the  ribs  is  shown  at  fig.  1.  The  carriage  is  made  of  cast  iron,  in  the 
form  of  a box,  with  several  cross  partitions,  which  are  all  cast  in  one 
piece,  and  although  made  of  thin  metal,  are  exceedingly  strong:  the 
upper  surface  is  made  truly  flat,  by  turning  it  in  a lathe.  The  same 
of  the  platen,  which  is  likewise  a shallow  box : the  slider,  dy  has  a plate 
formed  on  the  lower  end  of  it,  which  is  fixed  by  four  screws  upon  the 
top  of  the  platen,  and  thus  they  are  united.  At  the  four  angles  of  the 
carriage,  pieces  of  iron  are  screwed  on,  to  form  bearings  for  the  quoins 
or  wedges  which  are  driven  in  to  fasten  the  form  of  types  upon  it  in  the 
true  position  for  printing.  The  tympan,  P,  (fig . 2.)  is  attached  to  the 
carriage  by  joints,  with  an  iron  bracket  or  stop  to  catch  it  when  it  is 
thrown  back  : the  frisket,  R,  is  joined  to  the  tympan,  and  when  opened 
out,  rests  against  a frame  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  register 
points  are  the  same  as  in  the  wooden  press,  and  all  the  operations  of 
working  are  exactly  the  same.  The  iron  frame,  A,  of  the  press  is 
screwed  down  upon  the  wooden  base,  M,  by  bolts,  which  pass  through 
feet,  s s , projecting  from  the  lower  part  of  the  iron  frame.  Another 
wooden  beam  is  fixed  into  the  former  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  form  a 
cross,  which  lies  upon  the  floor.  The  ribs,  H,  for  the  carriage  to  run 
upon  are  supported  from  the  wooden  base  by  an  iron  bracket,  T. 

The  advantages  of  the  iron  presses  in  working  are  very  considerable, 
both  in  saving  labour  and  time.  The  first  arises  from  the  beautiful  con- 
trivance of  the  levers,  the  power  of  the  press  being  almost  incalculable 
at  the  moment  of  producing  the  impression ; and  this  is  not  attended 
with  a correspondent  loss  of  time,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  mechanical 
powers,  because  the  power  is  only  exerted  at  the  moment  of  pressure, 
being  before  that  adapted  to  bring  down  the  platen  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible.'  This  great  power  of  the  press  admits  of  a saving  of  time,  by 
printing  the  whole  sheet  of  paper  at  one  pull,  the  platen  being  made 
sufficiently  large  for  that  purpose ; whereas,  in  the  old  press,  the  platen 
is  only  half  the  size  of  the  sheet.  In  the  Stanhope  press,  the  whole 
surface  is  printed  at  once,  with  far  less  power  upon  the  handle  than  the 
old  press.  This  arises  not  only  from  the  levers,  but  from  the  iron  fram- 
ing of  the  press,  which  will  not  admit  of  any  yielding,  as  the  wood 
always  does,  and  indeed  is  intended  to  do,  the  head  being  packed  up 
with  elastic  substances,  such  as  scaleboard,  pasteboard,  and  the  felt  of  an 
old  hat.  In  this  case  much  power  is  lost,  for  in  an  elastic  press  the  pressure 
is  gained  by  screwing  or  straining  the  parts  up  to  a certain  degree  of 
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tension,  and  the  effort  to  return  produces  the  pressure : now  in  this  case, 
the  handle  will  make  a considerable  effort  to  return,  which,  though  it  is 
in  reality  giving  back  to  the  workman  a portion  of  the  power  he  exerted 
on  the  press,  is  only  an  additional  labour,  as  it  obliges  him  to  bear  the 
strain  a longer  time  than  he  otherwise  would.  The  iron  presses  have  very 
little  elasticity,  and  those  who  use  them  find  it  advantageous  to  diminish 
the  thickness  of  the  blankets  in  the  tympan ; the  lever  has  then  very 
little  tendency  to  return  ; in  fact,  if  the  pull  be  so  justified  as  that,  when 
the  bar  is  pulled  home,  the  end  of  the  lever,  t,  that  is  attached  to  the  con- 
necting rod,  A,  passes  in  a small  degree  the  centre  of  the  second  spindle, 
/,  the  pressure  is  past  its  maximum  power,  the  press  bar  has  no  tendency 
to  return,  and  the  pressman  can  rest  upon  his  pull  in  fine  work,  without 
any  exertion. 

Stationers*  Company.  See  Donations. 

STEM. — The  straight  flat  strokes  of  a straight  letter  is  called 
stem. — M. 

STEREOTYPE. — The  surface  of  a page  of  types  cast  in  one  piece, 
of  type  metal,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  turned  in  a lathe 
at  the  back  of  the  plate,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  plates  of  a volume  shall 
be  of  one  uniform  thickness. 

When  they  are  required  to  be  printed  they  are  mounted  on  what  are 
called  Risers : these  risers,  with  the  thickness  of  the  stereotype  plate,  are 
precisely  the  same  height  as  the  types,  so  that  when  a form  is  composed 
of  stereotype  plates  and  types,  the  pressure  shall  be  equal  on  both. — See 
Risers. 

The  spaces  and  quadrats  are  cast  higher  than  for  the  common  pro- 
cess ; and  when  the  form  is  ready,  the  face  of  it  is  oiled  with  a brush, 
then  burnt  plaster  of  Paris  (gypsum)  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence 
of  cream  is  poured  upon  it ; when  the  plaster  is  sufficiently  hardened  it 
is  taken  off  from  the  types  and  forms  a matrix  in  which  to  cast  a fac-simile 
of  the  types ; this  matrix  is  then  placed  in  an  oven  to  dry,  and  made 
hot,  when  it  is  secured  in  a frame  and  immersed  in  a caldron  of  melted 
metal,  where  it  remains  some  time ; when  it  is  taken  out,  and  cool,  it 
goes  to  a person  styled  the  Picker,  to  remove  any  superfluous  metal,  and 
to  remedy  any  defects ; it  is  then,  generally,  turned  at  the  back  to  a 
specific  thickness,  and  to  remove  any  inequalities  ; after  this  it  is  ready  for 
press.  For  the  details  of  the  process  I refer  the  reader  to  “ An  Essay 
on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Stereotype  Printing : including  a De- 
scription of  the  various  Processes.  By  Thomas  Hodgson,  Newcastle : 
printed  by  and  for  S.  Hodgson,  &c.  1820.’* 

This  process  was  first  practised  by  William  Ged,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
commenced  in  the  year  1725.  After  much  perseverance  he  formed  an  en- 
gagement with  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  print  Bibles  and  Prayer- 
books;  but  the  plan  received  so  much  opposition  from  the  workmen,  in 
making  errors  and  batters,  that  it  was  discontinued,  and  the  plates  were 
ultimately  sent  to  Mr.  Caslon's  foundery  to  be  melted  down.  Mr.  Han- 
sard, in  his  Typographia,  says, — “ But  a remnant  escaped  from  Caslon  s 
cormorant  crucible  ; and  I have  the  opportunity  of  here  presenting  my 
readers  with  an  opposite  view  of  a pair  of  the  very  malefactors ; and 
challenge  any  other  to  dispute  the  palm  of  venerable  antiquity  with  them : 
they  have  been  rather  roughly  treated,  but  besides  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  here  exhibited,  will  serve  to  show  the  style  of  type,  typography, 
and  stereotype  of  those  days.” 

Mr.  Tilloch  had  a page  of  Ged*s  casting  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Murray, 
of  Fleet  Street,  bookseller,  which  I have  seen  ; there  is  also  a plate  of 
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Ged's  casting,  at  the  Royal 

Memoirs  of  Willi7E®±h  Typo°grapScal  Fenders  and  Founderies, 

« Dissertation  upon  English  yp  | £ g g 

under  the  word  which  J^argin  Pwhich  is  the  third  person  singular, 
word  stet  opposite  to  » ‘ f £ to  stand,  to  endure,  or  abide, 
imperative  mood,  ot  the  neute 

— See  Correcting.  commonly  so  called.— M.  See 

STICK.  The  composing  suck, 

iXShS&sr -^e9  ,n 

his  composing  stick  as  Hard  Justifying.  ««  . i 

STOLEN  PROPERTY.  The  Act  of ’the 
inflicted  a penalty  of  fifty  Purine  Treward  for  the  recovery  of  any 

prop^rty^hat0*!^^^®^*^®^"^^1!^ ^ g g'co.^IV*  c*  27^,'o^3of  ^^°eeeK 
Acte  Tand  b?  another  of  Mr.  Pad* * ® ^addition  of 

s.  59.,  it  is  re-enacted,  withsomej^bed  ^ ^ foUowing  extract,  which 

the  words  “ or  lost,  as \ J acquainted  with, 

it  is  of  importance  for  printers  4 R d for  the  Return  of  any 

SO  « That  if  any  Person  shall  publicly  adver  and  shall  in  such  Advertise* 

M£R 

full  Costs  u U enactod,  - That  it  shall l be 

arsSsffssasi asw*  - - — 

Stops.  Sec  Points. 

Strahan,  Andrew.  See  Donations. 

STIUP^a'  ro^M^TaMn^^h^  toMtare  away  ^[^'h^r^tro^ 
STROKE*  Strokes  are  fat,  lean,  fine,  hair.-ilf-  The 

STUD.  A piece  of  hardened  steel,  a h 1 h outside,  and 

which  the  toe  of  the  spindle  works.  It  is  square  on 


STUD. 
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fitted  into  the  cup  of  the  platen,  but  so  as  to  be  taken  out,  when  it  wants 
altering  or  repairing. 

SUMMER.  In  a press,  a piece  of  wood  nailed  across  the  wooden 
ribs  on  the  under  side,  close  to  the  winter,  to  keep  them  steady  in  their 
place. 

In  Moxon’s  time  a summer  was  for  a different  purpose  ; viz.  to  prevent 
the  cheeks  of  the  press  from  springing  open ; the  winter  was  dovetailed 
into  the  cheeks,  to  answer  this  purpose : after  describing  the  winter,  he 
adds — 

“ But  yet  I think  it  very  convenient  to  have  a Summer  also,  the  more 
firmly  and  surer  to  keep  the  cheeks  together ; this  Summer  is  only  a 
Rail  Tennanted , and  let  into  Mortesses  made  in  the  inside  of  the  Cheeks , 
and  Screwed  to  them  with  long  Screws,  similar  to  those  used  for  Bed - 
Posts  ; its  depth  four  Inches  and  an  half,  and  its  breadth  eight  Inches, 
viz,  the  breadth  of  the  Cheeks .” 

Sunday,  Public  Meeting  on.  See  Public  Meetings. 

SUPERIORS.  Superiors  are  small  letters  and  figures,  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  shank  of  the  body,  so  that  they  range  with  the  top  of  the 
letter  to  which  they  belong ; as,  »t>cdefgbf  1 234567890  . they  are  generally 
used  as  references  to  notes,  and  occasionally  in  abbreviated  words ; as 
Mr,  Master;  M™,  Mistress;  D®,  Ditto;  N°,  (Numero,)  for  Number, 
and  in  many  other  instances;  also  in  contracted  words,  in  the  printed 
Records.  See  Records.  References.  It  would  be  a convenience  if 
the  type  founders  would  cast  the  , ; ; and  . to  them,  as  it  has  not  a good 
appearance,  when  a point  is  necessary,  to  see  a comma  or  any  other 
point  used  that  has  been  cast  for  the  regular  body ; it  is  too  large,  and 
does  not  range  in  line. 

Supernumeraries.  See  Newspapers. 

SWASH  IJiXTERS.  In  the  seventeenth  centuiy  Italick  capitals,  in 
which  some  of  the  letters  had  their  terminations  projecting  considerably 
beyond  the  shank,  were  in  use  ; this  projection  was  called  a swash ; as — 
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SWEDISH.  Thp.  Swedish  Alphabet  consists  of  twenty-eight  letters. 

, ~ ’ Power. 

Name  and  Figure- 


Power. 

sounds  like  the  English  a in  psalm. 

be 

ce 

de 


has  a sound  between  the  slender  a and  the  e,  or  as  it 
is  commonly  pronounced  in  the  article  the,  de. 

f 


sounds  like  the  English  ee  in  bee,  bi. 
I longt  i (i.  e.  long  i ) 

I ko 

1 


n . I 

(the G reek  <>>)  sounds  nearest  to  the  narrowoo  in  rood. 


sounds  like  the  English  u in  ruin. 


Y q)  x>  1 sounds  Tike  the  French  u in  une,  syn,  sight. 

z 3 i I satah 

A.  is  sounds  like  the  English  o in  long,  long. 

A i*  d sounds  like  the  English  a in  name,  namna. 

6 £>*  J sounds  like  the  French  eu  in  feu;  ^>^ead’  or 

nearest  to  before  r,  as  in  thirsty  torstig. 

The  order  they  here  stand  in  is  that  of  the  Swedish  Alphabet. 

* These  letters  in  the  Roman  characters  are  Aj and  O.  ^ occur 

The  Swedish  language  has  no  d'phthon|s^  When  runnmarh's 

together,  they  must  both  be  heard,  as  beedtga,  broar.  n 
Swedish  Grammar . London,  1805. 


u 

U u 

V 

S3  » 

w 

2B  to 

X 

* I 

Y 

3)  V 

Z 

3 i 

0 

A 

* a 

• 

A 

%*& 

• 

0 

£>»  i 
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SWEEPINGS.  When  the  boys  sweep  the  composing  room  in  a 
morning,  all  the  letters  and  spaces  that  are  on  the  floor  in  each  frame  are 
carefully  gathered  up  and  placed  on  the  bulk  belonging  to  it,  and  it  is 
the  customary  rule  for  the  compositor  to  distribute  them  the  first  thing ; 
what  are  swept  together  from  the  middle  of  the  room  are  collected  from 
the  dust  before  it  is  taken  away,  and  put  in  some  appointed  place  for  the 
person  who  has  the  care  of  the  materials  to  distribute. 

Swift.  See  Fire  Eater. 

Symbols,  Chemical.  See  Formulae. 

SYRIAC.  U nder  this  appellation  are  classed  three  different  alphabets. 


Order 
of  the 
Lettera. 

Names  of  the 
Letters. 

Figures  of  the  Letters. 

Power 
of  the 
Letters. 

Numerical 

value. 

Uncon- 

nected. 

Final. 

Medial. 

Initial. 

1. 

Olaph 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

A. 

1. 

2. 

Beth 

a 

B. 

2. 

3. 

Gomal 

A 

** 

G. 

3. 

4. 

Dolath 

? 

r 

r 

) 

D. 

4. 

5. 

He 

Ol 

01 

Ol 

Ol 

H. 

5. 

6. 

Vau 

0 

a 

a 

0 

V. 

6. 

7. 

Zain 

1 

\ 

\ 

1 

Z. 

7. 

8. 

Cheth 

wM 

OJ. 

Js» 

Ch. 

8. 

9. 

Teth 

•4 

•4 

•4 

i 

T. 

9. 

10. 

Jud 

wa 

I. 

10. 

11. 

Coph 

wD 

D 

C. 

20. 

12. 

Lomad 

L. 

30. 

13. 

Mim 

lo 

la 

la 

la 

M. 

40. 

14. 

Nun 

± 

j 

N. 

50. 

15. 

Semchat 

«£D 

m 

00 

S. 

60. 

16. 

Ngae 

M 

2a 

2a 

A. 

70. 

17. 

Pe 

2x 

23 

P. 

80. 

18. 

Tzode 

5 

5 

Tz. 

90. 

19. 

Koph 

sO. 

n 

£3 

K. 

100. 

20. 

Risch 

5 

b 

V 

5 

R. 

200. 

21. 

Schin 

»_• 

-• 

Sch. 

300. 

§j 

Thau 

l 

A 

A 

l 

T. 

400. 
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The  first  and  most  ancient  of  abet?8* tittle  smaller,  has 

square  rectangular  characters,  oth  P facility  5„  writing;  the 
letters  slightly  d.ffermg  from  the  Syriac>  ^ j,  the  only  one 

third  is  that  known  gene  y y gyriac  reads  from  right  to  left. 

■*  OU,K  B •*»  - ?• 

.«**»  t >■  «*“" 

ajd  of  M,  - « *«  * «*>  •>*-  **“•  "iTlTZ 

^ m*  *.<—<<*•>  “ »-  “‘T*  * 

H.  to  the  sound  of  V as,  pni  «h*dh  *•  ranemttndi  “ < •> 
ft.  aspirated  aibitat  s'ebin  h«  j toolbar  point  b,  wbieb  it  mj 

used  to  convert  the  tens  into  hundreds,  as  - 100,  a ^200,  ^ 

- Thf^owels  are  five  in  number,  which  are  represented  either  by 
figures  or  by  points,  according  as  the  ancient  or  m°d«r“  sys  em 
lowed,  but  very  frequently  both  are  met  with  together.  I he  simp 

vowels  are-  A E I O U 

r 1 1 V oi 

and  both  figures  and  points’  are  joined  with  consonants  in  the  followmg 
manner : — r 

Petocho  ^ or  ^ ba . 

Rebhozo  & or  O or  ^ be. 

Chebhozo  ^ or  ^ bi. 

Zekopho  2 orS  bo. 

Ozozo  QD  or  or  bu . 

Formerly  the  marks  for  the  vowels  E and  I were  only  written  below 
the  line,  as  O be  and  O bi;  and  the  vowels  A,  O,  and  U,  were  o y 

The  points  never  change  their  places  * 
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Zekopho  does  not  give  precisely  the  sound  of  o,  but  an  obscure  sound 
between  o and  a,  as  we  find  in  1 Cor.  xvi.  22.  1^1  Maran-atha , and 

in  Mark  xiv.  36.  i*r  Abba. 

Ozozo  is  never  written  without  Vau  (o)>  except  in  all,  and 
VQvVp  because  of. 

When  the  point  Ozozo  is  above  the  line,  it  denotes  Kibbutz ; but  when 
below  the  line,  Shurek. 

The  diphthongs  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  vowels  with 
the  points,  of  which  these  are  the  most  used,  au>  -»V  at*>  0,*» 


0°  ou. 

The  vowel  marks  are  not  always  annexed  to  the  letters  to  which  they 
belong,  but  sometimes  to  the  preceding  or  subsequent  letter,  and  some- 
times omitted  altogether,  so  that  grammatical  analogy  iuust^  always  be 

attended  to  by  the  reader,  as,  for  example,  in  the  word  1 » 1 ® of  a son , 
the  point y does  not  belong  to  the  over  which  it  is  placed,  but  to  the 
J following. 

Three  letters  (jQl)  become  quiescent  under  certain  circumstances. 
Olaph,  with  the  vowels  Petocho,  Rebhozo,  and  Zekopho  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  of  a word ; with  Chebhozo  only  at  the  end.  Vau  always 
with  Ozozo,  and  in  foreign  names  also  with  Zekopho.  Lastly,  Jud  with 
Rebhozo  and  Chebhozo.  . ... 

Olaph  never  allows  of  sheva  before  it,  but  brings  its  own  vowel  into 
its  place,  and  in  that  case  becomes  quiescent. 

The  vowels  are  doubtful  as  respects  their  quantity,  and  at  one  time 
are  short,  and  at  another  long;  the  difference  is  to  be  traced  from 

There  are  also  two  points,  called  Kuschoi  and  Ruchoch,  used  for 
showing  the  peculiar  power  of  certain  letters,  and  generally  (hstinguishe 
in  manuscripts  by  a difference  in  the  colour  of  the  ink.  Kuschoi  is  a 

point  placed  above  the  six  letters  L D > begadcepkat . It  answers 

to  the  dagesh  in  Hebrew,  and  takes  away  the  aspiration  properly  be- 
longing to  those  letters ; thus  £ is  equivalent  to  b , ^to  9 > ? 1°  ^ 

to  p,  L to  t,  also  to  bb,  gg,  dd,  Kk , pp , tt . Ruchoch  is  a point  placed 


below  the  six  letters  l & O ? begadcepkat ; it  shows  that  the  letters 

are  to  be  aspirated,  and  answers  to  the  Hebrew  raphe ; thus  is  equi 
valent  to  bh,  j^to  gk,  ? to  dh,  2 to  the  Greek  x,  & to  p , i to  0.  These 
points  are  rarely  expressed,  unless  where  there  is  an  ambiguity  to  be 


explained.  . . 

Besides  those  before  spoken  of,  certain  lines  or  points  are  also  em- 
ployed, having  a use  partly  in  orthography,  and  partly  in  etymology. 
To  orthography  belong  — . . 

1.  A small  transverse  line  written  above  combined  numbers,  or  con- 


tracted  words,  as  cn-  15,  for  praise. 

2.  A similar  small  line,  called  virgula  occultans,  under  certain  letters, 
which,  when  indicated  thus,  are  of  no  value,  and  to  be  passe  over 
in  reading,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  heard  in  pronunciation.  Thus  PI  ll-O- 
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t lit  i&Y  not  omar  ano, 

i _ • ^ xtJ^O  miserable.  1 * * ° m , b \ 

i^r»  •■**  (p^>-  W*?  «2?  -*7 (8U  } 

1 1 "v  I?  . 1,  , ^3n  judgment- 

|L,j  «3H  o^e-  VV-?  • 

The  following  belong  to  etymology :—  b 0f  nouns,  because 

1.  Two  points  are  used  to  d.sUngu.sh  or  mutation t of 

there  is  often  no  variation  of  case  or  o These  tw0  points 

Utters,  to  distinguish  ***^J^&t  the  letter,  similarly  to 
are  called  Ribbui,  multitud  , .j.  Rigcll  /jy  which  always 

the  Hebrew  tzeri,  in  this  manner  . polath  (>),  should  occur 

h»  . p.,„,  M.  “ 1 *-* 

lT.h”r?-^”  t ZV.L, d».«.  p—  «* 

riSse*1^- 

th5m’Tbhe  second  "imd^hirdpersons  of  the  future  have  a point  below  the 

^^^of^^  the  virguu  und:rAe 

second  vowel.  Qvriac  The  stress  in  pronunciation 

“d  “ “■ 

the  analogy  of  the  Chaldee  is  to  att®“  Hebrew,  letters  may  frequently 
In  the  derivation  of  words  from  t the  Bttme  organ, 

undergo  mutation  with  others  of  the  same  class, 

and  also  sibilants  with  linguals.  Hebrew,  and  are  the 

tZS.'SS'**  other  hand  Schin  is  rad, 

^The  preceding  observations  are  extracted  J^ob^  Ring’s  Synopsis 
Syriac  in  the  British  Foundenes. 

Double  Pica.  V.  & X Figgins  ; cut  under  the  direction  an  p 

-AXFigginsi 

**£r&Zr !cX"yT  “ Thorowgood  and^le^  V-  * X 

circumstances  as  the 

Double  Pica. 
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Nonpareil.  Fry,  to  Thorowgood  and  Besley ; cut  for  Bagster’s 
Polyglot. 


T. 


TABLE  WORK.  Figure  work,  &c.,  composed  with  column  rules, 
consisting  of  five  columns  or  more.  It  is  paid  double  the  price  of 
common  matter  at  case. 

TABULAR.  Figure  work,  &c.,  composed  with  column  rules,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  columns.  It  is  paid  one  and  a half  the  price  of 
common  matter. 

TAIL  PIECES.  Ornaments  placed  in  a short  page  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy.  The  same  observations  apply  to  Tail  Pieces  as  to  Head 
Pieces,  which  see  ; as  also  Fac. 

TAKE  INK.  Dabbing  a ball  upon  the  ink  block  for  it  to  receive  a 
small  quantity  of  ink  to  distribute  on  the  two  balls. — M.  It  is  equally 
termed  Taking  Ink  when  rollers  are  used. 

TAKING  DOWN.  Taking  the  sheets  from  the  poles  with  a peel 
when  they  are  dry. 

Take-off.  See  Ancient  Customs  ; also  Fly.  Boys  are  employed 
in  machine  printing  to  take  away  the  sheets  as  they  are  printed,  and  to 
lay  them  straight  and  even  ; this  is  also  styled  Taking-off,  and  the  boys 
taking- off  boys.  . 

TAKE  UP.  To  take  letters  up  with  a composing  rule  to  distri- 
bute.-— M.  When  a compositor  is  distributing,  he  places  his  composing 
rule  against  the  head  of  the  matter  he  means  to  take  up,  and  putting 
the  sides  of  his  two  third  fingers,  near  the  ends,  to  the  ends  °*  the  rul©> 
and  the  sides  of  his  fingers  against  the  sides  of  the  matter,  with  his  fore 
fingers  at  the  extreme  end,  round  the  corners  of  the  matter  he  intends  to 
take  up,  and  the  ends  of  his  thumbs  against  the  back  of  the  rule,  be  thus 
grasps  it,  and  then  generally  tries  if  it  will  lift,  when  by  a sudden  lifting 
of  the  bottom  end  of  the  matter,  and  turning  up  of  the  rule  with  his 
thumbs,  he  raises  it  from  the  board  to  a perpendicular  direction,  resting 
on  the  rule ; and  turning  it  with  the  face  of  the  letter  to  him,  with  one 
part  of  the  rule  resting  on  the  third  finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  the 
other  end  against  the*  ball  of  his  thumb,  while  the  sides  of  the  matter  are 
guarded  by  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  when  the  measure  is  not  too  wide, 

he  begins  to  distribute.  „ . . 

In  like  manner  he  takes  up  matter  to  move  from  one  galley  to  another, 
when  he  is  making  up  ; except  that  he  places  his  rule  against  the  foot  ot 
the  matter,  and  when  he  grasps  it  he  does  not  raise  it  perpendicularly, 
but  lifts  it  to  him  under  his  hands,  his  forefinger  being  against  the  rule, 


and  his  thumbs  grasping  the  head  of  the  matter.  c 

A stranger  to  the  business  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  number  ot 
lines  of  types  that  an  expert  compositor  will  lift  in  this  manner. 

Take  up  a Sheet.  See  Ancient  Customs.— M.  It  appears  that 
in  Moxon’s  time  the  compositor  had  a copy  of  each  work  he  was  en- 
gaged on,  or  received  what  was  termed  copy  money  in  lieu  ot  it. 
custom  is  abolished ; and  no  workman  is  permitted  to  take  a copy  ot 
any  thing  that  is  printed  in  the  house  as  a matter  of  right. 

TAKING  COPY.  A compositor  receiving  copy  from  the  overseer, 
or  other  person  who  has  the  charge  of  it,  to  compose ; if  in  a com- 
panionship, the  clicker  receives  it,  and  gives  it  out  to  the  co™P^F*on®* 
TAKING  OFF.  Part  of  a page  taken  up  to  distribute.— M.  Obsolete. 


Talebk.  See  Persian. 
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0> — As  a medial,  this  letter  has,  'when  single,  the  sound  of  gh  ; 
when  double,  of  klc.  As  an  initial  also  it  represents  gh  in  certain 
words  derived  from  the  Sanscrit. 

(P — This  letter  has,  when  single,  the  sound  of  s,  sh,  and  the  French 
g in  dge  ; when  double,  it  has  the  sound  of  ch.  In  words  of  Sanscrit 
origin,  it  represents  theya  and  cha  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet. 

— This  letter,  when  combined  with  0=,  has  the  sound  of  the 
French  n in  Ange. 

i . — This  letter  has,  when  single,  the  sound  of  d ; when  double,  of 
tt,  with  a strong  cerebral  articulation. 

— As  a medial,  this  letter  has,  when  single,  the  sound  of  d;  when 
double  of  tt,  As  an  initial,  also,  it  represents  d in  certain  words  of 
Sanscrit  origin. 

rg  —This  is  the  initial  n.  It  is  medial  only  before  ^ . 

I I — As  a medial,  this  letter  has,  when  single,  the  sound  of  b;  when 

double,  of  pp.  And  in  certain  words  of  Sanscrit  origin  it  has,  as  an 
initial  also,  the  sound  of  b, 

L_p — This  letter  is  articulated  somewhat  like  the  hard  r of  the  Hin- 
dustani alphabet.  It  may  be  said  to  possess  generally  as  a medial,  the 
sound  of  r,  and  as  a final,  that  of  /,  with  a cerebral  articulation. 

AO — This  letter  has,  when  single,  the  sound  of  rr ; and,  when 
double,  the  sound  of  a double  tt. 

The  word  " soul,”  is  used  metaphorically  in  Tamul  for  a vowel ; the 
word  “ body,”  for  a consonant ; and  the  compound  word  “ soul  and 
body,”  for  a syllable.  In  the  same  metaphorical  language,  a consonant 
is  termed  *'  a dead  letter.” 

It  will  be  seen,  in  the  foregoing  scheme,  that  when  the  short  vowel 
a is  employed  to  give  utterance,  or  (to  adopt  the  metaphor  of  the  Tamul 
grammarians)  animation  to  the  consonants,  no  additional  character  is  re- 
quired ; it  being  considered  to  be  inherent  in  each  consonant,  as  essen- 
tial to  its  original  articulation.  The  removal  of  this  originally  inherent 
vowel  is  usually  denoted  by  a dot  or  a small  circle  placed  over  the  con- 
sonant, as  dbr  (n),  rj-  (r). 

In  the  elegant  dialect,  a character  written  thus  0°0,  and  termed 
ayadam , is  used  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  letters  of  the  alphabet.  It 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  either  a vowel  or  a consonant ; but  it  has  the 
power  of  a consonant;  it  is  pronounced  gutturally,  and  it  lengthens 
the  preceding  syllable  if  short  by  nature : as  @ 0°0  gjy  (ighdu)  “ this,” 
instead  of  @ gjy  (idu). 

@ before  the  cerebrals,  viz.  Lz3,  6ffST,  up,  OVT,  AO,  has  an  obscure 

sound,  best  expressed  by  a short  *i,  and  may  be  considered  as  nearly 
lost 

/sl*  before  the  cerebrals,  possesses  nearly  the  sound  of  long  ti,  though 
a practised  ear  distinguishes  a peculiarity  in  its  utterance. 

In  Tamul,  a measure  of  time,  termed  mattirei,  which  is  described  as 
occupying  the  period  of  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  or  the  snap  of  a finger, 
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is  assigned  to  the  letters  in  the  manner  following ; viz.  to  a consonant  is 
assigned  half  a measure ; to  a short  vowel,  one  measure ; and  to  a long 
vowel,  two  measures. 

The  character  2/V>  is  the  consonant  s of  the  Orandonic  alphabet. 


Cardinal 


Figures. 

07 

1 

2_ 

2 

HL- 

3 

B=^ 

4 

& 

5 

0Vt 

6 

6T 

7 

8 

0=* 

9 

LU 

10 

LLJ  0> 

11 

LU2 

12 

LLIHL. 

13 

UU  fP 

14 

LU  (£5 

15 

U-J^Vr 

16 

LU<5T 

17 

LU  124 

18 

LU0=b 

19 

2 — LU 

20 

2 LU0> 

21 

2 lU2 

22 

2 LU  OL_ 

23 

2 luF 

24 

2 — luQ? 

25 

2 LU^vr 

26 

2 LU  6T 

27 

Numbers . 


Figures. 

2 — LU2J 

28 

2 LU0=b 

29 

HL-LU 

30 

n£_LU07 

31,  &c. 

eflu 

40 

07LU 

50 

0VrLU 

60 

6T  LU 

70 

24  LU 

80 

0=bLU 

90 

AA 

100 

AA07 

101,  &c . 

2 AA 

200 

rc-M 

300 

EFbM 

900 

0jj  or  S^ 

1,000 

0*5  07  or  S ^ 

1,001,  &c. 

^MorS’M 

1,100,  &c. 

2 — S' 

2,000 

LU  5" 

10,000 

2 LUST 

20,000 

AA  S" 

1,00,000 

2 — AA  ST 

2,00,000 

2 LUMS- 

20,00,000 

AA  AA  S’ 

100,00,000,  or 

10,  OCX),  000 


It  will  be  observed  that,  in  many  instances,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  employed,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  express  numerical  value. 

From  (t  Rudiments  of  Tamul  Grammar.”  By  Robert  Anderson, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  East  India 
Company '8  College.  4to.  1821. 


Tamul  in  British  Founderies . 

English . Fry ; to  Thorowgood  and  Besley ; for  the  College  of 
Madras.  Oxford. 

Pica . Fry ; to  Thorowgood  and  Besley. 
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TAYLOR  AND  MARTINEAU’S  PRESS.  This  is  an  iron  press, 
the  frame  of  which  forms  two  upright  cheeks  and  the  head.  The  power 
is  not  obtained  by  a screw,  but  by  a cylinder  with  a knee-joint  in  the 
middle,  which  is  bent  when  not  pulling ; this  allows  the  platen  to  rise 
from  the  form,  which  is  accomplished  by  a weight  behind,  that  counter- 
balances the  platen.  The  pull  is  effected  by  a bar,  in  the  usual  manner, 
that  brings  the  knee-joint  straight,  depresses  the  platen,  and  produces 
the  impression.  The  power  is  regulated  by  a screw  through  the  head, 
that  acts  upon  the  cylinder. 

TEASE  WOOL,  Hair.  Teasing  the  hard  and  almost  matted 
knots  in  the  wool,  orrnfir,  with  which  the  balls  are  stuffed. — M,  Wool 
only  is  now  used  for  stuffing  balls,  which  is  combed  with  strong  wool 
combs,  previous  to  knocking  up  balls.  It  appears  by  this  extract,  that 
hair  was  used  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  wool  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

TESTAMENT.  For  the  allowance  of  the  duty  on  paper  used  in  the 
printing  of  Testaments,  see  Paper. 

THEFT.  For  the  penalty  for  printing  advertisements  with  “ No 
Questions  Asked  ” see  Stolen  Property. 

THICK  SPACE.  A space,  three  of  which  are  equal  to  the  body  of 
the  letter  to  which  it  belongs ; it  is  the  thickest  space  that  is  cast,  the 
next  in  thickness  being  the  en  quadrat. 

THIN  SPACE  ought,  by  a strict  orderly  and  methodical  measure,  to 
be  made  of  the  thickness  of  the  seventh  part  of  the  body,  though 
Founders  make  them  indifferently  thicker  or  thinner. — M.  Six  thin 
spaces  are  now  equal  to  the  body. 

THIRTY-SIXMO.  A sheet  of  paper  folded  into  thirty-six  leaves, 
seventy-two  pages,  is  termed  thirty-sixmo. 

THIRTY-TWOMO.  A sheet  of  paper  folded  into  thirty-two  leaves, 
sixty-four  pages,  is  termed  thirty-twomo. 

THROW.  Both  compositors  and  pressmen,  when  they  gamble  in  the 
office,  or  take  a chance  for  any  advantage  arising  in  work,  generally 
throw  for  it;  that  is,  they  take  nine  em  quadrats,  usually  English,  and, 
shaking  them  well  together  in  the  hollow  of  both  their  hands,  throw 
them  upon  the  imposing  stone,  or  press  stone,  and  he  who  throws 
most  nicks  upward  in  three  times  is  the  winner.  They  choose  quadrats 
with  three  deep  nicks  in  each,  when  such  a fount  is  in  the  office,  as 
being  most  easily  distinguished. 

Thumb  Piece.  See  Ear  of  the  Frisket. 

TIGHTENING  THE  QUOINS.  This  is  necessary,  particularly  in 
summer  time,  as  also  with  forms  that  are  placed  contiguous  to  the  fire  in 
winter,  to  prevent  the  matter  from  falling  out.  Examining  the  forms  oc- 
casionally that  have  been  some  time  in  chase  should  not  be  neglected ; 
for  if  they  have  been  imposed  when  the  furniture  was  wet,  the  matter  is 
very  likely  to  fall  out,  from  the  gutters  and  other  pieces  shrinking. 
The  quoins  are  generally  tightened  with  an  old  cross  bar,  with  the  fire 
poker,  or  the  claw  end  of  a sheep’s  foot,  as  being  heavier  and  more 
efficacious  than  a piece  of  light  furniture;  but  the  best  method,  after 
securing  them  in  this  manner,  is  to  lay  them  upon  the  imposing  stone, 
plane  them  down,  and  then  lock  them  up  afresh  in  a regular  manner. 
See  Falling  Out. 

TILL,  or  Shelf.  A mahogany  shelf,  in  wooden  presses,  divided  in 
two  longitudinally,  that  clasps  the  hose,  and  causes  it  and  the  spindle  to 
come  down  perpendicularly  without  any  play.  It  is  dovetailed  at  both 
ends,  and  fits  into  the  cheeks,  with  block  wedges  underneath  to  keep  it 
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up  in  its  situation ; the  dovetails  also  keep  the  cheeks  together,  and 
answer  the  same  purpose  that  the  summer  formerly  did.  The  openiug 
that  the  hose  works  in  is  lined  with  brass,  and  is  made  to  fit  it  accurately. 

TITHES  COMMUTATION.  6 & 7 Will.  4.  c.  71.  “ An  Act  for 
the  Commutation  of  Tithes  in  England  and  Wales .” 

s.  91.  “And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  Advertisement  inserted  by  Direction  of  the 
Commissioners  or  any  Assistant  Commissioner,  or  by  any  Tithe  Owner  or  Land  Owner, 
in  the  London  Gazette , or  in  any  Newspaper,  for  the  Purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  any 
Provision  of  this  Act,  and  no  Agreement,  Award,  or  Power  of  Attorney  made  or  con- 
firmed or  used  under  this  Act,  shall  be  chargeable  with  any  Stamp  Duty." 

TOE  of  the  Spindle.  The  very  bottom  of  the  spindle M.  It  is 

of  hardened  steel,  and  works  in  the  platen  stud. 

TOKEN.  Ten  quires  of  paper. — M.  It  is  now  ten  quires  eighteen 
sheets,  or  half  a ream  of  perfect  paper,  and  contains  258  sheets.  All 
paper  for  book  work  is  given  out  in  tokens  to  wet,  the  quires  in  each 
token  are  placed  the  same  way,  and  the  tokens  arranged  one  upon  the 
other,  back  and  fore  edge,  for  the  person  who  has  to  wet  the  paper  to 
take  away.  It  has  become  a practice  in  many  houses,  for  the  ware- 
houseman to  give  out  the  paper  in  tokens  alternately  of  ten  quires  and 
a half  and  eleven  quires;  this  in  my  opinion  should  never  be  done, 
for  I have  known  many  serious  mistakes  arise  from  it;  for  instance, 
in  a book  that  is  a long  number,  a pressman  who  is  working  a sheet, 
will  borrow  a token  of  paper  from  another  sheet,  or  three  or  five,  or 
more,  on  account  of  being  in  better  condition,  or  for  some  other  cause ; 
he  takes  the  tokens  indiscriminately  as  they  arise,  and  they  are  replaced 
in  the  same  manner;  and  not  unfrequently  ten  quires  and  a half  are 
returned  for  eleven  quires  borrowed ; the  consequence  is,  that  one  sig- 
nature has  an  overplus  number  and  the  other  is  deficient,  and  has  to  be 
reprinted  at  the  expense  of  the  master  printer : these  mistakes  would 
not  occur  if  the  paper  were  given  out  in  regular  tokens  of  ten  quires 
eighteen  sheets. 

TOKEN  SHEET.  In  wetting  paper  the  last  sheet  of  each  token  is 
doubled  down,  so  that  the  corner  projects,  when  there  is  a pile  of  paper 
wetted  ; this  projecting  sheet  marks  the  division  of  the  pile  into  tokens, 
and  is  styled  the  token  sheet . 

TOPS.  In  piling  the  printed  sheets  of  a work  away,  after  they  have 
been  dried  and  taken  from  the  poles,  the  warehouseman  takes  a few 
sheets  of  each  signature,  and  lays  them  at  the  top  of  the  pile ; these  are 
called  Tops,  and  enable  him,  with  little  trouble,  to  deliver  a copy  as  far 
as  it  is  printed,  when  required,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  progress 
of  a work,  without  having  to  take  down  all  the  piles. 

Towns,  ancient  Names  of.  See  Names. 

TRAFALGAR.  The  name  of  a type,  the  next  size  larger  than  Two 
Line  Double  Pica,  and  smaller  than  Canon.  It  is  a size  that  has  been 
introduced  of  late  years. 

TRANSPOSE.  In  imposing,  to  place  the  pages  in  a wrong  order, 
when  it  is  said  the  pages  are  transposed:  in  composing,  if  letters,  or 
words,  or  lines,  do  not  follow  in  their  proper  order,  they  are  said  to  be 
transposed. — M.  We  use  the  word  also  when  we  correct  the  arrange- 
ment, and  put  the  pages  or  the  matter  in  their  proper  order,  by  saying 
we  have  transposed  the  pages,  the  words,  or  the  lines. 

TRANSPOSITION  OF  PAGES.  Many  sizes,  after  the  white 
paper  in  a half  sheet  has  been  worked  off,  require  some  of  the  pages  to 
be  transposed,  before  the  reiteration  is  worked ; for  those  sizes,  see  Im- 
posing. 

TREADING  PELT.  Trampling  on  the  pelt,  to  make  it  soft  and 
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pliable,  after  it  has  been  soaked  in  the  pelt  pot,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
superfluous  moisture,  previous  to  knocking-up.  This  is  usually  done 
when  the  pressmen  are  at  work,  and  by  him  who  is  beating. 

This  is  an  inconvenient  process  when  a man  is  working  at  half  press ; 
but  it  may  be  dispensed  with ; for  a pelt  well  curried  will  answer  equally 
well : it  appears  as  if  treading  was  the  ancient  practice,  before  the  curry- 
ing iron  was  introduced. 

TURN  FOR  A LETTER.  It  often  happens  that  when  matter  runs 
upon  sorts,  especially  in  capitals,  or  some  other  sorts  seldom  used,  that 
the  compositor  wants  that  sort  the  matter  runs  on ; wherefore  he  is  loth 
to  distribute  letter  for  that  sort ; or  perhaps  his  case  is  otherwise  fulL 
Wherefore,  instead  of  that  letter  or  sort,  he  turns  a letter  of  the  same 
thickness,  with  the  foot  of  the  shank  upwards,  and  the  face  downwards ; 
which  turned  letter  being  easy  to  be  seen,  he  afterwards,  when  he  can 
accommodate  himself  with  the  right  sort,  takes  out,  and  puts  the  right 
letter  in  its  room.  It  is  also  a word  used  jocosely  in  the  chapel,  when 
any  of  the  workmen  complain  of  want  of  money,  or  any  thing  else,  it 
shall  by  another  workman  be  answered,  Turn  for  it;  viz.  Make  shift  for 
it—  M. 

TWENTY-FOURMO.  A sheet  of  paper  folded  into  twenty-four 
leaves,  forty-eight  pages,  is  termed  twenty-fourmo. 

TWENTYMO.  A sheet  of  paper  folded  into  twenty  leaves,  forty 
pages,  is  termed  twentymo. 

TWO  LINE  DOUBLE  PICA.  The  name  of  a type  equal  to  four 
Small  Picas,  or  to  two  Double  Picas ; the  next  size  larger  than  Two  Line 
Great  Primer,  and  smaller  than  Trafalgar.  It  is  hot  enumerated  by 
Moxon  in  his  list.  See  Types. 

TWO  LINE  ENGLISH.  The  name  of  a type,  the  next  size  larger 
than  Two  Line  Pica,  and  smaller  than  Two  Line  Great  Primer.  It  is 
equal  to  two  English  bodies.  See  Types. 

TWO  LINE  GREAT  PRIMER.  The  name  of  a type,  the  next 
size  larger  than  Two  Line  English,  and  smaller  than  Two  Line  Double 
Pica.  It  is  not  enumerated  in  Moxon’s  list  of  the  sizes  of  types.  See 
Types. 

TWO  LINE  LETTERS.  Capitals  that  are  equal  to  two  bodies  of 
any  specific  sized  type.  There  are  Two  Line  Pearl,  Two  Line  Nonpa- 
reil, &c.,  increasing  regularly  to  a Two  Line  Great  Primer.  They  are 
used  for  lines  in  titles  and  jobs,  being  so  cast  that  the  face  covers  the 
whole  of  the  square  of  the  shank : they  do  not  take  so  much  room  in 
depth  as  the  regular  capitals  of  the  same  sized  face,  and  are  more  con- 
venient where  the  matter  is  crowded ; the  face  of  the  letter  having  also 
a stronger  stem,  gives  an  additional  variety  in  the  effect  See  Full- 
faced  Letter. 

TWO  LINE  PICA.  The  name  of  a type,  equal  to  two  Picas ; the 
next  size  larger  than  Double  Pica,  and  smaller  than  Two  Line  English. 
Moxon  does  not  enumerate  this  size  in  his  list  See  Types. 

TYMP AN.  A frame  covered  with  parchment,  on  which  the  sheet  of 
paper  to  be  printed  is  placed.  This  is  the  outer  tympan ; the  inner  tym- 
pan  fits  into  it,  and  between  the  parchments  of  the  two  the  blankets  are 
placed,  all  which  being  run  in  receive  the  pressure  of  the  platen,  which 
produces  the  impression  on  the  paper. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hansard  took  out  a patent,  for  “ Improvements  on,  and 
Additions  to,  Printing  Presses,  and  various  Processes  relative  to  Print- 
ing ; ^ in  his  description  of  them  he  says,— u My  first  Improvement  is 
the  Dividing-Tympans,  which  are  capable  of  being  added  to  any  Printing 
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Press,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  double-sized  sheets  of  paper,  and 
then  dividing  or  cutting  such  double-sized  paper  to  the  ordinary  size  of 
single  sheets  of  paper.  These  Tympans  consist  of,  first,  the  outer  Tym- 
pan,  of  dimensions  according  to  the  size  of  the  Press  or  Work  required : 
the  additions  to  which  are,  a plate  of  Iron,  Steel,  Brass,  or  other  suffi- 
cient substance,  about  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  width ; the  back  side  of 
which  is  level,  but  the  front  side  is  raised  in  the  middle,  the  centre  part 
being  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  two  sides  about 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  only ; along  the  middle  or  thicker  part  are  cuts  or 
openings,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  knife  hereinafter  described, 
leaving  small  parts  of  the  plate  uncut.  On  each  side  of  the  same,  along 
the  centre  of  the  thinner  part,  is  a row  of  small  holes,  at  about  half  inch 
distances.  This  plate  is  fixed  across  the  middle  of  the  outer  Tympan,  to 
each  side,  being  countersunk  into  the  same. — 2ndly.  The  inner  Tym- 
pans are  formed  of  two  parts,  having  each  part  three  sides,  and  moving 
on  pivots  attached  to  the  outer  Tympan ; these  inner  Tympans,  when 
shut  down,  are  fastened  in  the  common  manner  by  hooks  and  eyes  or 
buttons,  each  part  when  opened  to  adjust  the  blankets  will  incline  back 
on  the  pivots.  These  Tympans  I cover  with  black  Linen  of  the  most 
fine  and  even  texture,  rolled  and  hot  calendered : taking  a sufficient 
length  in  one  piece  to  cover  the  one  half  of  both  Tympans,  then  folding 
it  in  the  middle,  and  laying  each  fold  along  the  side-rebate  of  the  Plate 
over  the  holes,  I then  firmly  attach  it  thereto  by  strong  sewing  through 
the  holes ; I then  turn  one  part  of  the  fold  of  the  linen  over  the  outer, 
and  the  other  part  over  the  inner  Tympans,  and  sew,  or  otherwise  fasten, 
the  same  around  the  iron  work,  or  sides  and  ends  of  the  Tympans,  in  the 
closest  and  neatest  manner,  letting  the  hooks,  eyes,  or  buttons,  and 
pivots,  through  the  linen,  and  keeping  clear  the  openings  for  the  point 
screws  by  carrying  the  linen  on  the  inside,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
putting  on  common  parchment ; the  same  operation  then  takes  place  for 
the  other  half  of  the  Tympans.  I then  take  pieces  of  Velvet,  Velveteen, 
or  other  uniform  soft  substance,  which  I attach,  with  the  pile  or  softest 
side  outwards,  to  the  linen  already  described  as  being  fastened  to  the  * 
Tympans,  by  sewing  or  pasting  it  to  the  outside  of  the  outer  Tympan,  to 
receive  the  Tyrapan-sheet,  and  by  this  means  to  give  a beautiful  and 
regular  impression  of  the  Type : which  mode  of  covering  Tympans  I also 
apply  to  common  Presses. 

“ The  Divider  or  Knife  is  made  of  a plate  of  Iron  or  Steel,  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  turned  down  at  a right  angle  on  one  side, 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  in  length  sufficient  for  the 
width  of  the  sheet  of  paper  intended  to  be  cut,  and  this  must  be  fixed  so 
as  to  be  exactly  corresponding  to  the  openings  in  the  Plate  before  de- 
scribed; the  part  so  turned  down  is  cut  into  angular  teeth,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  point  to  point,  each  tooth  having  two  chisel-like 
edges,  formed  by  being  filed  and  dressed  on  the  outside  of  the  part  so 
turned  down ; on  the  inside  of  the  angle  the  teeth  are  to  be  finished  all 
along  fair  and  smooth.  One  or  more  of  the  teeth  are  then  to  be  filed 
out  at  intervals,  corresponding  with  the  parts  of  the  Plate  left  uncut. 

The  Pivots  or  Joints  of  the  Tympans  and  Frisket  being  accurately  ad- 
justed, the  Knife  is  then  fixed  to  the  Frisket  (at  each  end  by  screw  or 
other  connection)  so  that  when  the  Frisket  is  turned  down  on  the  Tym- 
pans the  Knife  shall  freely  enter  the  Plate  at  the  openings  before 
described.  The  Plate  and  Knife  now  occupying  the  usual  place  of 
Point  Screws  and  Points,  those  necessary  articles  are  removed  to  the 
centre  of  each  half  of  the  Tympans  above  and  below  the  Plate.  If 
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wished,  the  positions  of  the  Plate  and  Knife  may  be  reversed,  by  fixing 
the  Plate  to  the  Frisket,  and  Knife  to  the  Tympan,  or  a Plate  both  on 
Frisket  and  Tympan,  and  Knife  to  the  Forme,  or  Table  of  the  Press,  but 
not  with  equal  certainty  of  operation.  All  these  parts  being  properly 
adjusted,  the  mode  of  application  is  as  follows: — For  making  ready  a 
Forme  or  Sheet,  the  Tympan-sheet  is  drawn  on  the  Tympan,  as  in  the 
ordinary  mode,  and  the  Frisket  pasted  and  cut  out ; but  for  working  the 
first  side  of  the  Paper,  the  Knife  must  be  displaced  (or,  which  is  some- 
times preferable,  two  Friskets  used,  to  be  exchanged,  one  having  the 
Knife,  and  one  without).  The  whole  of  the  paper  being  worked  on  one 
side  without  the  Knife,  the  Knife  is  then  replaced,  or  the  Friskets 
exchanged,  and  the  Reiteratiou  proceeded  with ; the  sheet  will  then  be 
divided  exactly  along  the  centre,  excepting  at  the  parts  where  the  por- 
tions of  the  Plate  have  been  left  uncut,  and  the  teeth  filed  out  of  the 
Knife,  as  before  described ; which  uncut  parts  answer  the  important  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  double-sheet  adhering  as  one,  for  the  Pressman  who 
may  be  pulling,  to  draw  it  off  the  Tympans  over  to  the  Bank,  where  it  is 
finally  parted  by  the  other  man  who  is  beating , while  looking  over  his 
heap,  when  six  or  seven  sheets  are  accumulated,  by  means  of  a gentle 
pressure  with  each  hand  at  each  end  of  the  heap.  The  white  paper,  or 
first  side,  is  worked  with  four  points,  placed  opposite  to  each  other  in  the 
middle  fold  of  each  half  of  the  double  sheet,  but  for  the  Reiteration  the 
two  lower  points  are  taken  off,  and  the  sheet  kept  in  register  by  the  two 
upper  ones  only.  For  cutting  the  sheet  into  more  parts  than  two,  I ex- 
tend the  same  principle  by  placing  knives  and  plates  in  various  positions, 
or  at  right  angles  with  each  other/* 

TYMPAN  CLOTH.  A fine  and  even  linen  cloth,  about  an  inch  or 
two  larger  on  every  side  than  the  paper  worked  on  : this  cloth  is  wetted, 
and  the  water  wrung  out  again,  so  that  it  remains  only  moist : it  is  laid 
on  the  tympan  instead  of  a tympan  sheet,  the  under  sides  of  the  corners 
pasted  to  the  tympan,  and  worked  upon  as  a tympan  sheet  for  the  reiter- 
ation. It  is  used  to  save  paper,  and  it  is  repeatedly  washed  to  clear  it 
of  the  ink  that  sets  off  on  it. — M.  It  is  not  used  now,  but  set-off  sheets 
are  substituted  for  it 

TYMPAN  HOOKS.  Small  hooks  fixed  on  the*  upper  side  of  the 
outer  tympan,  which  assist  in  keeping  the  inner  tympan  in  its  place. 

There  are  four  of  them,  two  on  the  off  side  and  two  on  the  near  side, 
screwed  to  the  tympan,  but  not  so  tight  as  to  prevent  them  turning 
round  on  the  screws  as  centres ; there  are  four  eyes  screwed  on  the  inner 
tympan,  opposite  to  them,  and  the  hooks  turn  into  these  eyes  and  drav 
the  sides  of  the  tympans  together,  and  assist  in  tightening  the  parchment 
of  the  inner  tympan,  and  prevent  its  moving.  In  iron  presses,  instead  of 
eyes,  buttons  are  used  on  the  inner  tympan,  and  the  hooks  turn  round 
them  under  the  heads,  and  produce  the  same  effect. 

TYMPAN  JOINTS.  The  joints  by  which  the  outer  tympan  is  at- 
tached to  the  carriage,  on  which  it  works.  They  are  riveted  to  the 
bottom  end  of  the  tympan  by  one  of  the  sides,  and  the  other  side  has  an 
upright  notch  cut  in  it : at  the  back  of  the  hind  part  of  the  coffin  are 
fixed  two  projecting  screws,  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other  as  the 
notches  in  the  joints ; these  screws  have  a square  plate  or  washer  on 
each  of  them,  and  a flat-headed  female  screw ; the  tympau  joints  are 
slipped  over  these  screws  by  the  notches,  so  that  they  bestride  each  screw, 
and  are  confined  by  the  female  screw  and  washer.  The  tympan  can 
thus  be  adjusted  to  any  height,  by  loosening  the  screws  and  sliding  the 
joints  up  or  down.  The  pin  that  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  joints  is 
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stout,  and  made  to  slip  out  when  necessary.  These  joints  should  be 
particularly  well  made,  and  have  no  play;  if  they  have,  it  will  cause 
maculing  and  doubles  in  the  work. 

TYMPAN  SHEET.  A sheet  of  paper  pasted  on  the  tympan  at  the 
corners,  as  a standing  mark  to  lay  all  the  other  sheets  exactly  even  upon, 
while  the  white  paper  is  working.— M.  It  is  now  also  used  for  the 
reiteration.  When  a pressman  has  laid  a form  on  the  press  stone,  and 
fixed  it  in  its  situation,  he  takes  a sheet  of  its  own  paper,  or  a sheet  of 
some  other  paper  of  the  same  size,  and  folds  it  exactly,  so  that  the  folds 
shall  be  his  guide  for  laying  it  on  the  form;  he  then  lays  a sheet  ot 
waste  paper  on  the  form  to  preserve  his  tympan  sheet  clean,  and  places 
it  truly  on  the  form  over  the  other,  by  means  of  the  folds  falling  on  the 
middle  of  the  crosses  and  feeling  the  types  through  it  with  his  fingers,  so 
that  the  margin  at  both  sides  of  the  sheet  shall  be  precisely  equal,  as  also 
at  both  ends!  he  wets  his  tympan  slightly,  to  take  out  the  indentions 
made  by  the  types  of  a preceding  form,  and  generally  rubs  a very  small 
quantity  of  paste  on  the  parchment,  being  careful  that  there  are  no  lumps ; 
he  then  turns  the  tympan  down  upon  the  form,  runs  m the  carnage^aiid 
gives  it  a slight  pull,  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  tympan ; he  then  pastes 
SXr  corners^,  but  tears  off  a piece  of  the  near  bot om  corner 
to  prevent  him  catching  hold  of  it,  m the  quick  taking  the  printed  sheet 

off  the  tympan,  when  working.  . , , . m . 

TYPES.  The  letters,  marks,  and  signs,  cast  in  metal,  the  larger  sizes 

of  wood,  with  which  printing  is  executed.  , 

The  forms  and  proportions  of  types  in  the  Roman  character  1 have ^un- 
dergone every  change  that  the  most  capricious  fancy  could  suggest. 
We^ have  types  of  beautiful  shapes  and  symmetrical  proportions,  but  our 
type  founders  have  diverged,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  gradually  to  a fatter 
face  till  the  lines  have  become  so  thick  that  the  letter  has  hardlyanywhite 
in  its  interior,  and  when  printed  is  nearly  all  black  ‘ tw  have 
oniy  euide  us  in  knowing  what  it  is ; and  on  the  contrary  they  have 
gradually  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  produced  what  are  called  ske  e- 
ton  letters,  which  are  formed  of  a fine  uniform  line  ; ^e  have  antique, 
the  line  being  also  of  uniform  thickness,  but  strong  taavy,  we 
have  letters  with  the  strong  lines  and  the  fine  lines jev* irsed  ije .have 
tall  narrow  letters,  and  we  have  letters  wJ“ctl , ° tu„v  ^ere  high ; 

£r  ££?£“  "rr £££ 

cording  to  the  orders  they  receive  lrom  heir . "“‘omern 
scale  is  a proof  of  this;  Mr.  Hansard,  in  3 iP  ,8^*  J Messrs, 

number  of  lines  of  each  size  m a foot  as  cast  nnli  now  give, 

Caslon  and  Livermore,  which  does  not  agree  wi  request, 

which  was  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Livermore  in  1839,  at  my  request, 
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avowedly  to  publish,  each  foupt  having  been  measured  to  insure  correct- 
ness; it  was  submitted  to  Mr.Caslon  personally  in  August  1841,  before 
printing,  and  revised,  so  that  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
a mistake.  The  scale  of  the  foundery  of  Messrs.  V.  and  J.  Figging,  as 
also  that  of  Messrs.  Thorowgood  and  Beslev,  were  kindly  furnished  me 
by  the  respective  houses.  I have  also  given  Moxon's  scale  of  sizes, 
which  is  the  oldest  that  has  been  published,  and  which  will  show  the 
variations  in  the  depth  of  body  which  types  have  undergone.  He  pre- 
faces it  by  saying,  “ And  that  the  reader  may  the  better  understand  the 
sizes  of  these  several  Bodies , I shall  give  him  this  Table  following; 
wherein  is  set  down  the  number  of  each  Body  that  is  contained  in  one 
Foot.” — See  Nicks. 


Number  of  lines  of  the  different  sized  types  contained  in  one  foot 


Moxon,  1683. 

Gallon,  1841. 

t 

«-»22 

1 

> 

Thorowgood  and 
Beale?,  1841. 

j! 

ii 

|! 

Diamond 



204 

205 

210 

204 

Pearl 

184 

178 

180 

184 

178 

Ruby 

— 

166 

165 

163 

166 

Nonpareil  , 

150 

144 

144 

144 

144 

Emerald 

— 

128 

— 

128 

Minion 



122 

122 

122 

122 

Brevier 

112 

111 

107 

112 

111 

Bourgeois  . 

— 

102 

1014 

103 

102 

Long  Primer 

92 

89 

90 

92 

89 

Small  Pica  . 

— 

83 

82 

82 

83 

Pica 

75 

72 

724 

72 

72 

English 

66 

64 

64 

64* 

64 

Great  Primer 

50 

51 

51 

52 

51 

Paragon 
Double  Pica 

38 

444 

414 

444 

414 

41 

*4 

Two  Line  Pica  . . 



36 

36* 

36 

36 

Two  Line  English  . 

33 

32 

32 

324 

32 

Two  Line  Great  Primer 

254 

254 

26 

254 

Two  Line  Double  Pica 

. — 

20f 

2of 

20$ 

20j 

Trafalgar 

— 

20 

20* 



20 

Canon 

17* 

18 

18 

18 

18 

It  thus  appears  that  in  1683,  the  date  of  Moxon's  work,  there  were 
only  ten  sizes  of  types  with  specific  names,  while  at  the  present  time  we 
have  twenty-one;  the  following  are  our  additional  sizes  — Diamond, 
Ruby,  Emerald,  Minion,  Bourgeois,  Small  Pica,  Paragon,  Two  Line 
Pica,  Two  Line  Great  Primer,  Two  Line  Double  Pica,  and  Trafalgar. 

Canon  is  the  largest  size  with  a specific  name  ; all  above  Canon  are 
designated  according  to  the  number  of  Picas  in  the  depth  of  the  body; 
thus  the  next  size  larger  is  Five  Line  Pica,  then  Six  Line  Pica,  and  so 
on  indefinitely.  Twenty-four  Line  Pica  is  about  the  largest  letter  that 
is  cast  in  metal,  those  above  that  size  are  generally  cut  in  wood,  as  also 
any  peculiar  shaped  letters.  The  German  letter  founders  cast  the  face 
of  letters  in  metal  to  a much  larger  size,  and  mount  them  on  wood. 

Minion  used  to  be  half  an  English ; it  has  ceased  to  be  so,  and  Emerald 
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has  taken  its  place,  for  English  is  now  equal  to  two  Emeralds : this  latter 
is  a size  that  was  introduced  about  two  years  ago. 

By  an  examination  of  the  preceding  table  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  different  sizes  to  each  other  will  be  ascertained ; but  to  facilitate  the 
reference  they  are  here  brought  under  one  view. 

Diamond = Half  Bourgeois,  also=£  Great  Primer=£  Two  Line  Great 
Primer. 

Pearl = Half  Long  Primer,  also =4  Paragon. 

Ruby = Half  Small  Pica,  also=±  Double  Pica=J  Two  Line  Double 
Pica. 

Nonpareil = Half  Pica. 

Emerald = Half  English. 

Bourgeois = Half  Great  Primer,  also =2  Diamonds. 

Long  Primer  = Half  Paragon,  also=2  Pearls. 

Small  Pica = Half  Double  Pica,  also=2  Rubies. 

Pica =2  Nonpareils. 

English =2  Emeralds. 

Great  Primer=2  Bourgeois,  also=4  Diamonds. 

Paragon =2  Long  Primers,  also =4  Pearls. 

Double  Pica=2  Small  Picas,  also  = 4 Rubies. 

Two  Line  Pica=2  Picas,  also=4  Nonpareils. 

Two  Line  English =2  English,  also=4  Emeralds. 

Two  Line  Great  Primer=2  Great  Primers,  also=4  Bourgeois-8 


D Tw^Line  Double  Pica=2  Double  Picas,  also=4  Small  Picas=8 
Rubies.  „ _T  .. 

Canon  = 2 Two  Line  Picas,  aJso=4  Picas=8  Nonpareils. 

It  thus  appears  that  Minion,  Brevier,  and  Trafalgar,  may  be  classed 
as  irregular  bodied  letters,  for  they  bear  no  specific  regular  proportion 

to  any  other  size.  . . , . , . 

Minion  was  formerly  half  an  English,  but  it  has  varied  in  the  dep 
of  its  body  from  that  proportion  ; some  of  the  letter  founders  have  in- 
troduced a new  size  between  Minion  and  Nonpareil,  and  called  it 
Emerald,  and  made  this  new  type  half  an  English ; I think  it  wcmld 
have  been  a preferable  measure  to  have  restored  Minion  to  its  original 

Pl  This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  depth  of  body  of  the  respective  sizes 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  causes  serious  inconvenience  in  a printing 
office,  and  might  be  avoided  by  the  seversd  letter  founders  agreeing 
among  themselves  and  deciding  what  should  be  the  standard  for  ea 
size,  and  firmly  refuse  to  cast  a new  fount  to  any  other  size,  reserving 
the  present  variations  for  imperfections  only,  till  the  founts  ln  use 
worn  out  and  discarded ; we  should  thus  gradually  approach  to  uni- 
formity j and  whatever  variations  there  might  be  in  the  face  of  > 

still  the  quadrats  and  the  spaces  might  be  used  to  any  fount  of ^ the  same 
sized  letter,  without  any  risk  of  injuring  the  appearance  of  the  work, 
and  this  would  frequently  be  found  of  great  advantage  in  poetry,  figure 
work,  and  in  light  open  matter.  , , . 

This  evil  is  not  confined  to  England,  but  exists  to  a great  extent  in 
both  France  and  Germany,  and  Fournier,  an  eminent  letter  founder  who 
wrote  on  the  subject,  describes  the  evil,  and  explains  the  remedy  which 
he  invented  and  adopted,  in  his  “ Manuel  Typographique,  published  at 
Paris,  in  two  volumes  12mo.  1764*,  of  which  the  following  is  a 

lat“>This  article  requires  a particular  explanation,  because  it  is  novel  and 
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*“  LSSSss  C t%t 

» ;SjE£^T«^‘r2SSy 

^SH^fe^E^irb 

^ a rule  the  characters  which  wa9  then  obtained,  not  being 

"^CartWeba “of  this  Regulation,.; »■*£££“&*  S «P*A  *• 
cJZZTgual  to  two  Saint-Au^s^  Gros & *?  SaiDt  AagusUn 
rZero  and  a Petit-romaxn,  $?.,  but  the  sv*  .g  not  gWen,  ,„  order  to 

to  this  double  thickness,  by  which  means ^ ^ Au  tin  more  or  less 

Another  person  plight  .^^hodle^witt  cast  a Petft-i^on ; 1 ^ere“f“" 

St St  * S£sH 

sDoils  the  founts.  .«  , « it.;R  default,  it  'will  be  said,  w 

P°  The  Regulation  has  provided  a certain  number  of 

a«r»,3."sa  ?—jssyr» 

Ebsr  a^SSSitoSS 

Gros-parangon,  Gros-romain,Cico^r  ftbout  double  bodies, 

are  found,  according  to  the  regulation,  w rtbeless  none  of  the 

which  two-line  letters  can  be  maff  > "Ll  even  or  eight  bodies  with- 

cTcero  and  a Petit-romain  to  Nonpareil* 

Petit  romain  to  make  a G^'^XL  ^ ^vSitnce  and  capacity 

. jaa  t'j.-st-  - «• — 
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sufficient  to  make  proper  experiments,  and  to  give  rules  to  a part  of 
the  trade  which  they  do  not  exercise,  and  of  which  often  they  know 
only  the  name. 

“ This  then  is  what  engaged  me  to  disentangle  this  chaos,  and  to  give  to 
these  matters  an  order  which  they  have  never  before  had.  I think  I 
have  had  the  happiness  to  succeed  in  it,  with  an  exactness  and  precision 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  by  the  invention  of  Typographical 
Points.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  division  of  the  bodies  of  characters 
by  equal  and  determinate  degrees,  which  I call  Points . By  this  means, 
the  degrees  of  distance  and  the  affinity  of  the  bodies  may  be  known 
exactly.  They  can  be  combined  together  in  the  same  manner  as  nu- 
merical signs ; and  as  two  and  two  make  four,  add  two,  it  will  become 
six,  double  all  this,  you  will  have  twelve,  &c.,  in  the  like  manner  a 
Nonpareil le,  which  is  equal  to  six  points,  added  to  another  Nonpareille 
will  make  together  a Cicero,  which  has  twelve  points,  add  again  a 
Nonpareille,  you  will  have  eighteen  points  or  a Gros-romain,  double  all 
this,  and  it  will  make  thirty -six  points,  or  a Trismegiste,  which  has  that 
number ; and  in  like  manner  the  others,  as  may  be  seen  by  a reference 
to  the  Table  of  Proportions  which  follows* 

“ In  order  to  combine  the  bodies,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  know  the 
number  of  Typographical  Points  of  which  they  are  composed.  These 
points  or  given  sizes  should  be  invariable,  so  that  they  may  serve  as 
guides  in  the  printing  office,  as  the  foot , inch,  and  line  are  used  in 
geometry.  For  this  purpose,  I have  fixed  these  points  at  the  exact  sizes 
they  ought  to  have,  in  the  scale  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  Table  of 
Proportions ; and  that  their  exactness  may  be  relied  upon  invariably, 

I have  contrived  an  instrument  which  I call  Prototype. 

“ The  invention  of  these  points  is  the  first  service  which  I rendered  to 
printing,  in  1737.  Obliged  then  to  commence  a long,  painful,  and 
laborious  career  by  the  graving  of  all  the  punches  necessary  to  form  the 
establishment  of  my  foundery,  I found  no  rule  established  which  could 
guide  me  in  fixing  the  body  of  the  characters  which  I had.  to  make,  and  I 
was  thus  under  the  necessity  of  forming  them  for  myself. 

“The  table  exhibits  at  the  top  a fixed  and:  definite  scale,  which  I 
divide  into  two  inches,  the  inches  into  twelve  lines,  and  the  line  into  six 
of  these  typographical  points ; the  total  is  144  points.  The  first  small  divi- 
sions are  of  two  points,  which  is  the  exact  distance  which  there  is  from  a 
Petit-texte  to  a Petit-romain,  or  from  that  to  a Cicero,  &c.  The  scale 
contains  in  the  whole  twelve  bodies  of  Cicero.  It  is  necessary  to 
measure  by  this  gauge  the  number  of  points  which  I assign  to  each  of 
the  bodies.  These  measures,  taken  truly  for  each  body  separately,  and 
verified  on  the  Prototype,  will  form  altogether  a general  correspondence 
for  all  the  bodies  of  characters.” 

“ Of  Height  to  Paper . The  height  of  the  characters  called  height  to 
paper,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  foot  to  the  face  which  leaves  its  impression 
on  the  paper,  is  fixed  by  regulations  of  the  book  trade,  and  noted  down 
by  them,  on  the  28th  February  1723,  at  ten  and  a half  geometric  lines. 
This  law  was  established  for  rendering  all  the  French  characters  con- 
formable in  their  parts,  in  order  that,  passing  from  one  printing  office  to 
another,  by  the  death  of  the  proprietor  or  otherwise,  there  might  be  no 
disparity  among  them.  This  law,  however,  though  wise  and  good,  is 
but  partially  executed,  many  printers  having  adhered  to  the  height  of 
the  characters  which  they  found  already  in  their  offices.  Some  countries, 
as  Flanders,  the  Lyonnois,  and  othere,  which  have  the  characters  much 
higher  by  the  ordonnauce  of  the  Porte,  have  preserved  them  thus,  so  that 
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from  these  causes  we  see  the  characters  varying  from  ten  and  a quarter 
to  eleven  lines  and  a half  high.  Those  who  have  preserved  them  in  this 
last  way  are  among  the  dupes,  because  the  characters  which  are  accord- 
ing to  the  ordonnance  cost  a hundred  pistoles,  while  those  that  have 
more  metal  in  them  are  worth  eleven  hundred  francs,  because  being  one 
eleventh  higher  are  one  eleventh  heavier. 

“ The  officers  of  the  chambres  syndicals  have  neglected  this  part  of  the 
regulation ; thus  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  in  every  printing 
office,  the  characters  some  a little  too  high  and  some  a little  too  low. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  put  the  highest  upon  the  tympans  of  the  press 
within  the  places  where  the  lines  are  too  low.  Sometimes  many  folds  of 
paper  are  put  under  these  low  types  upon  the  stone  of  the  press,  in  order 
to  raise  the  low  parts  up  to  the  level  of  the  high  ones.  This  confusion 
does  not  originate  with  the  founder,  who  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
will  of  those  for  whom  he  works.  Three  parts  of  the  French  printers, 
at  least,  have  their  printing  offices  regulated  according  to  the  measure  of 
ten  lines  and  a half ; and  though  there  may  be  little  inequalities  which 
leave  some  of  the  characters  a little  too  high  and  some  a little  too  low, 
yet  when  there  is  only  this  slight  difference,  perhaps  being  sometimes 
but  the  thickness  of  a paper,  the  inequality  is  very  inconsiderable.  To 
avoid  this  confusion,  and  to  make  the  founderies  preserve  one  standard 
to  regulate  the  height,  and  preserve  it  always  the  same,  rests  with  the 
master.  There  are  two  ways : the  first  is  a thin  plate  of  copper  or  iron  on 
which  is  made  a notch  of  ten  lines  and  a half  high,  and  the  other,  which 
is  in  greater  use  and  more  convenient,  is  making  a fonn  of  justification.’* 

The  French  have  varied  from  Fournier’s  standard,  and  have  intro- 
duced fresh  sizes  since  he  published  his  work;  when  Fertel  wrote,  in 
1723,  he  gave  a list  of  nineteen  sizes,  but  at  the  present  time  they  have 
twenty-five ; they  are  also  changing  their  names,  and  now  designate  them 
by  numbers,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  list,  which  is  copied 
from  the  specimen  book  of  De  la  Tarbe,  of  Paris,  1835,  to  which  I have 
affixed  the  number  of  points  assigned  to  them  by  Fournier. 


Cinq,  ou  Parisienne  . 

Six,  ou  Nonpareille  . 

Six  et  demi  . 

Sept,  ou  Mignonne 

Sept  et  demi,  ou  Petit-Texte  . 

Hu  it,  ou  Gaillarde 

Neuf,  ou  Petit-Romain 

Dix,  ou  Philosophic  . 

Onze,  ou  Cicero 
Treize,  ou  Saint- Augustin 
Quatorze,  ou  Gros-Texte 
Seize,  ou  Gros-Romain 
Dix-huit,  ou  Petit-Parangon  . 
Vingt,  ou  Gros-Parangou 
Vingt-deux,  ou  Palestine 
Yingt-six,  ou  Petit-Canon 
Trente-trois,  ou  Trismcgiste  . 
Quarante,  ou  Gras-Canon 
Cinquantc-six,  ou  Double-Canon 


5 

6 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

■24 

28 

36 

44 

56 
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Soixante-six,  ou  Deux  Points  de  TrismSgiste. 

Quatre-vingt,  ou  Deux  Points  de  Gros-Canon. 

Quatre-vingt-huit,  ou  Huit  Cic6ro. 

Cent  dix,  ou  Dix  Cic6ro. 

Cent-trente-deux,  ou  Douze  Cicero. 

Cent-soixante-cinq,  Quinze  Cic6ro. 

The  German  letter  founders  vary  still  more  than  the  English  or  the 
French,  for  there  is  no  standard  body  in  Germany,  every  printing  office 
has  its  varieties ; the  height  is  equally  very  different,  but  generally  much 
higher  than  the  French  types.  The  German  scale  is  formed  by  dividing 
their  Petit,  a size  between  our  Brevier  and  Bourgeois,  into  four  lines,  so 
that  each  additional  number  is  one  fourth  of  their  Petit.  The  names  of 
many  of  the  sizes  also  vary  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  The  list  that 
I give,  with  the  number  of  lines  to  each  size,  I was  favoured  with  by 
Mr.  Edward  Hsenel,  of  Magdeburg,  an  eminent  printer  of  extensive 
business ; I have  other  lists,  of  letter  founders,  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many, but  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  insert  more  than  one. 

The  German  letter  founders  have  types  for  printing  maps,  with  which 
they  form  the  line  of  the  sea  coast,  with  all  its  irregularities,  its  promon- 
tories, its  bays,  &c.,  the  boundary  lines,  and  the  rivers.  I had  a map, 
printed  in  this  manner,  sent  to  me  from  Germany,  which  is  very  clever, 
and  shows  great  ingenuity  in  the  execution. 


The  names  of  German  types , with  the  number  of  lines  in  each  size. 


1.  Diamant  . 

2.  Perl 

3.  Nonpareille 

4.  Colonell  . 

5.  Petit 

6*  Burgeois 

7.  Corpus  . 

8.  Cicero  . 

9.  Mittel  . 

10.  Tertia 

11.  Text 


2 

*h 

3 

H 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 
10 


12.  Doppelcicero 

13.  Doppelmittel 

14.  Kleine  Canon 

15.  Grobe  Canon 

16.  Kleine  Missal 

17.  Grobe  Missal 

18.  Kleine  Sabon 

19.  Grobe  Sabon 

20.  Real 

21.  Imperial  . 


in  each  size. 

12 

14 

16 

20 

26 

32 

38 

42 

48 

54 

Dutch  names  of  types . 
Nonpareil. 

Brevier. 

Burgeois. 

Garmon  d. 

Dessendiaan. 

Mediaan. 

Augustyn. 

Text. 


From  Smith’s  Printer  s Grammar . 1755. 
Paragon. 

Dubbelde  Dessendiaan. 
Dubbelde  Mediaan. 
Dubbelde  Augustyn. 
Kanon. 

Groote  Kanon 
Parys  Romeyn. 


Italian  Names. 


English  Names . 


Occliio  di  Mosca 
Nompariglia 
Minione 
Testino 
Gagliarda  . 
Garamone  . 
Filosofia 
Lettura 
Silvio  . 

Testo  . 


. Pearl. 

. Nonpareil 
. Minion. 

. Brevier. 

. Bourgeois. 

. Long  Primer. 
. Small  Pica. 

. Pica. 

. English. 

. Great  Primer. 
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Italian  Names.  English  Names . 

Parangone  . ' . . • • Paragon. 

Due  Linee  Filosofia  . . . Double  Pica. 

Canone  French  Canon. 

The  Italian  types  are  of  a rather  less  body  than  the  corresponding 
English  types,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  degree 
of  variation.  I was  favoured  with  this  list  by  Mr.  And.  Pons,  a printer 
at  Parma,  who  originally  belonged  to  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated 
printer  Bodoni. 

The  Foreign  Monthly  Review  for  June,  1839,  states  that  a type 
founder  of  Clermont,  named  Colson,  has  obtained  a patent  for  a new 
material  for  printing  types,  which  is  harder,  capable  of  more  resistance, 
and  yet  less  expensive  than  the  ordinary  composition  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony. It  is  well  known,  that*  types  cast  from  the  latter  soon  become 
worn,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  machine-printing.  Colson 
asserts  that  the  material  is  so  hard  that  the  types  themselves  will  serve 
for  punches  in  striking  matrices,  and  that  it  will  last  ten  years,  without 
being  more  worn  than  the  usual  composition  is  in  one  year. 

Type  Founders.  See  Letter  Founders. 

U. 

ULTIMATE.  The  last  syllable  of  a word. 

UNDERHAND.  A phrase  used  by  pressmen  for  the  light  and  easy, 
or  heavy  and  hard,  running  in  of  the  carriage.  Thus  they  say,  The  press 
goes  light  and  easy  under  hand,  or  it  goes  heavy  or  hard  under  hand. 
— M. 

UNDERLAYS.  Pieces  of  paper  pasted  on  the  bottom  of  an  engrav- 
ing on  wood,  to  raise  it  to  the  proper  height  to  print  with  types,  &c.  If 
an  engraving  be  hollow  on  the  face  of  it,  then  a small  underlay  under 
the  hollow  part  will  raise  that  part  by  means  of  the  pressure  in  printing 
it  at  press,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  using  too  many  overlays. 

UNEVEN  PAGE.  The  same  as  Odd  Page,  which  see.  Smith  uses 
the  term. 

UNLOCK  THE  FORM.  To  loosen  the  quoins  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting ; and  also  for  laying-up ; or  for  any  other  purpose. 

UPPER  HAND.  When  the  spindle  goes  soft  and  easy,  the  press- 
men say,  it  goes  well  over  hand  or  above  hand.  But  the  contrary  if  it 
goes  hard  and  heavy. — M. 


V. 

VANTAGE.  When  a white  page  or  more  happens  in  a sheet,  the 
compositor  calls  that  Vantage  : so  does  the  pressman,  when  a form  of 
one  pull  comes  to  the  press. — M.  At  the  present  day  it  is  termed  Fat, 
which  see. 

VARNISH.  With  which  ink  is  made.— M. 

VESPER,  or  PLAIN  CHANT  MUSIC.  The  Gregorian  Plain 
Chant  is  governed  by  two  clefs,  the  Ut  clef,  and  the  Fa  clef;  which 
correspond  to  the  tenor  and  base  clefs  in  modern  music. 

Ut  Clef.  Fa  Clef. 

t — 
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The  use  of  these  clefs  is  to  point  out  the  progression  of  tones  and  semi- 
tones, and  to  determine  the  key  or  tone  of  the  chant,  which  is  com- 
monly contained  in  a staff  of  four  lines ; but  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  music  exceeds  that  compass,  the  clefs  necessarily  change  their 
places  on  the  staff  to  give  a greater  scope  to  the  chant ; therefore  on 
whatsoever  line  of  the  staff  the  Ut  clef  is  placed,  that  line  is  called  Ut, 
the  rest  of  the  notes  following  in  the  same  progression.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  Fa  clef, 


ut  re  mi  fa  sol  la  si  ut. 


The  bars  which  nearly  cross  the  staff,  are  used  to  separate  the  notes 
sung  to  each  word ; the  bars  which  entirely  cross  the  staff  are  used  over 
some  period  in  the  reading ; the  double  bar  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
strain  or  verse. 

The  diamond  shaped  note  is  half  the  length  of  the  square  note ; the 
notes  with  the  tails  are  double  the  length,  or  equal  in  time  to  two  square 
notes,  (but  these  must  not  be  mistaken  for  notes  which,  having  tails, 
are  only  meant  to  tie  them  to  other  notes  higher  or  lower  on  the  staff.) 
A dot  placed  after  a note  increases  its  value  one  half.  Sharps-  are  not 
used  in  plain  chant.  Flats  and  naturals  have  the  same  power  as  in 
modern  music. 


In  the  following  example,  the  bars  are  used  to  divide  the  melody  into 
equal  portions. 

Stabat  mater — in  G major. 


The  same  in  modern  notation, 
i . i ii.  ^ . 1 . 


1 T 


Since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  punches,  matrixes,  &c.  of  the 
above  founts  of  music  types  (and  that  mentioned  at  page  490)  have 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  C.  Hancock,  of  Middle  Row,  Holborn,  by  whom 
they  have  been  considerably  improved,  and  by  whom  the  profession  are 
supplied. 

VISORUM.  Some  compositors  use  visorums.  Therefore  pricking 
the  point  of  the  visorum,  most  commonly  upon  the  border  or  frame  of 
the  case  on  the  left  hand  about  the  & box,  they  fold  the  leaf  of  copy 
they  compose  by,  so  as  the  bottom  of  it  may  rest  upon  the  square 
shoulder  near  the  bottom  of  the  visorum ; then  with  two  pieces  of 
scaleboard  tied  together  at  one  end,  they  clasp  both  the  copy  and  visorum 
between  these  two  scaleboards,  which  two  scaleboards  pinch  the  copy  and 
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, , . -lace,  and  at  the  same  time 

“ rst£' 

m ThU  art°™dot“^d  now ; though  it  appears  to  me,  from  Moxon  s 
account,*!?  be  both  useful  and  convenient 


WELSH.' 


W. 

WASH  If  a workman  is  in  the  habit  £ 

of™ng  falsehoods,  as  the .chapel Mloei .not  aUow  *e  doing  it>  |t 

1», neither  do  any  choose  to  get  into  a pemonal  q ^ ^ h 
usual  in  order  to  express  the  genera  ..  rnpnHure,  or  some  other  sub- 
termed!  Sat  is,  each  personwith  "tLTfront  of  his  frame 

stance,  will  strike  repeatedly  and  quic*  J ,r  b lk . and  this  being  done 
8upon  !hI  ledge  of  his  lower  case,  or  upon  his  bulk^  numbe r employed, 
bv  every  person  in  the  room,  where  . .more  particularly  when 

it  raises  such  a loud  drumming  th;s  is  customary  both  a t e 

they  give  what  they  caU  a g For  the  oU  manner  of  doing  th  , 

composing  room  and  the  press  roo 

w,WASTf  <•”*.  M .b#-  * 

AtaVU*  b»  S-  1.  «*• 

lated,  the  gatherings  folded  and  prene*  ^ number  of  copies  has 

more  gatherings  than  one ; and  when  tt  eg^  number,  are  tied  up  in  a 

been  made  up,  the  su^  sheeto,wh  h_#  deficient  sheets  are  sup- 

u S "v“ri “ p 

’^AVZOoS'e"'?— CdM  W„  G~*. 
and  so  spelt  by  Moxon.  See  ^^J^Xes ‘in  the  metropolis  gene- 

« »»■>  n““.  - s“"rf*>  ” “ 

natch  is  requisite*  weak  ink  is  used » make  a greater  riddance. 

KmVftomrtVvS  not  being  made  so  tenacious  as 

that  for  better  ink.  - « w 4 c 63.  $ Si.  “ And  be  it  en**«f» 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  5 & 6 * thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 

That  from  and  after  the  First  Day  of  January  O Market  or  other  Person 

Z?  Verson  or  Persons  shah  prmt,  or  ***&'*«  Journal  or  other  Paper con- 
sul make  any  Return,  Price  List, ^Pnce  C^unrent,  ofWlghts  and  Mea- 

heWElVHUTheh Welsh  alphabet,  as  now  popularly  used,  contain 
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twenty-eight  letters  : a,  b , c,  cA,  d,  dd,  e,f  Jf,  A, i,  /,  //,  m,  n,  o,  p, 

phi  rh , r,  *,  <,  /A,  «,  w,  y. 

«/,  q,  x,  and  z,  are  not  properly  Welsh  letters,  nor  are  they  wanted  in 
words  purely  Welsh. 

K and  v occur  frequently  in  old  Welsh,  but  are  now  generally  dis- 
used ; the  place  of  the  former  is  supplied  by  c,  which  always  has  the 
hard  sound,  and  that  of  the  latter  by/. 

In  addition  to  the  common  accented  letters,  the  Welsh  requires  w and 
y to  be  accented  likewise  ; as,  g\vr,  a man  ; ty,  a house . 

Of  the  twenty-one  Welsh  consonants  twelve  are  immutable,  namely, 
ch,  dd,  f,  ffi  ng , A,  /,  n,  ph , r,  s,  th  ; the  remaining  nine.  A,  c,  d,  g,  ll,  m, 
pf  rh,  t,  are  mutable.  These  are  divisible  into  three  classes  of  three 
letters  each.  The  first,  containing  c,  t,  pf  is  susceptible  of  three  kinds 
of  modification,  viz.  the  obtuse,  the  liquid,  and  the  aspirate ; the  second 
class,  comprising  g,  d,  b , is  affected  by  two  kinds,  the  obtuse  and  the 
liquid  ; and  the  third,  comprising  //,  m,  rh , is  susceptible  of  the  obtuse 
form  only. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  one  view  the  various  changes  of  the 
mutable  initial  consonants:  — 


Primitive.  Car  agos,  a near  kinsman . Gwfis  ft’yddlon,  a faithful  servant 
Obtuse.  Ei  gar,  his  kinsman.  Ei  w&s,  his  servant. 

Liquid.  Fy  nghar,  my  kinsman . Fy  ngwAs,  my  servant 

Aspirate.  Ei  char,  her  kinsman. 

The  obtuse  sound  is  assumed  after  — 

1.  All  verbs,  except  of  the  infinitive  mood,  and  inteijections* 

2.  All  personal  pronouns;  the  possessives  dy,  thy;  mau,  mine; 

tau,  thine  ; and  ei  (masc.)  his  ; but  not  when  fem. ; the  rela- 
tives pa,  which  ; pwy,  who  ; and  A,  that 

3.  Adjectives  and  formative  adverbs,  and  inteijections. 

4.  The  duals  dau  and  dwy,  two. 

5.  All  prepositions,  except  yn,  int  and  tua,  towards. 

6.  Pronominal  prepositions. 

7.  The  article  y,  the,  if  the  object  be  feminine. 

8.  The  participial  sign  yn. 

9.  The  disjunctive  sign  neu,  or. 

The  liquid  sound  is  assumed  after  — 

1.  The  possessive  pronoun  my  or  fy,  my. 

2.  The  word  yn  when  used  as  the  English  preposition  in. 

The  aspirate  sound  is  assumed  after  — 

1.  The  possessive  pronoun  ei  (fem.)  her. 
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2.  The  adverbs  tra,  over;  and  NT,  and  na,  not. 

3.  The  conjunctions  a,  and  ; no,  than  ; neu,  or  ; and  oni,  unless. 

4.  The  preposition  A,  with. 

5.  The  numerals  tri,  three  ; and  chwe,  six. 

All  vowel  initials  take  h before  them,  after  ei  (fern.)  her ; ein,  our; 
and  eu,  their,  a 

Welsh  substantives  do  not  vary  in  their  terminations,  but  the  cases  are 
distinguished  by  prepositions  changing  their  initial  letters,  if  mutable, 
according  to  their  dependance  on  the  preceding  word  ; as,  N.  ty,  a house  ; 
G.  dodrefn  fy  nhy,  the  furniture  of  my  house  ; A.  prynodd  df,  he  bought 
a house  ; Ab.  allan  o'i  thy,  out  of  her  house. 

Deg,  ten , and  pymtheg,  fifteen , before  blynedd,  years,  not  only- 
change  the  initial  of  the  following  word  into  its  corresponding  liquid, 
but  likewise  suffer  a variation  themselves ; thus,  for  deg  blynedd  and 
PYMTHEG  BLYNEDD  We  find  DENG  MLYNEDD  and  PYMTHENG  MLYNEDD  ; 

and  for  pump  blynedd  we  read  pum  mlynedd,  five  years. 

Authorities. — Dr.  Pughe’s  Welsh  Grammar,  2d  edit.  Denbigh,  1832. 
— Rev.  W.  Gambold’s  Welsh  Grammar,  3d  edit.  Bala,  1833. — Dr. 
Prichard  on  the  Celtic  Languages,  London,  1831. 

WELL.  On  the  bottom  side  of  the  two  cross  bearers  in  the  middle  of 
a frame,  on  which  the  inner  ends  of  the  lower  cases  rest,  there  is  fre- 
quently a bottom  nailed  of  thin  deal ; this,  when  the  ends  of  the  cases 
are  close  together,  forms  a receptacle  in  which  the  compositor  puts  copy 
and  other  articles,  and  it  is  named  a Well.  To  obtain  access  to  it  he 
slides  one  of  the  cases  a little  away  from  the  other. 

WETTING  PAPER.  In  quoting  my  old  pressman’s  observations 
again,  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  practice  when  pelt 
balls  were  in  use. 

“ When  a pressman  is  engaged  to  work  in  a strange  office,  if  there  be 
no  balls  for  him,  he  puts  an  old  and  a new  pelt  into  the  pelt  pot,  and, 
while  his  pelts  are  soaking,  he  inquires  whether  he  has  to  wet  paper  or 
not ; if  he  has  to  wet  it,  he  does  it  in  a large  trough  lined  with  lead,  con- 
taining clean  water.  He  holds  the  middle  of  the  back  of  each  quire  in 
one  hand,  and  the  fore  edge  with  the  other  hand,  and  draws  it  quickly 
through  the  water,  the  back  first ; lays  it  on  a clean  wrapper  (which  is 
laid  on  a clean  paper  board);  opens  part  of  the  quire,  leaves  that  part 
on  the  board,  and  draws  the  remainder  of  the  quire,  and  all  the  other 
quires  in  the  same  proportion,  through  the  water  as  often  as  necessary, 
till  he  has  wet  all  the  heap ; then  he  places  another  paper  board  on  the 
top  of  the  heap,  and  puts  sufficient  weight  on  it ; in  this  state  it  continues 
till  the  paper  is  all  properly  damped,  by  the  moisture  becoming  diffused 
through  the  whole  heap,  except  it  be  for  fine  work,  when  he  turns  the 
paper  as  often  as  he  thinks  necessary,  pressing  it  at  each  turning ; and 
common  work  would  look  better  if  the  paper  were  turned. 

“ Paper  for  different  works  being  of  various  qualities,  it  is  impossible 
to  form  a regular  judgment  of  how  many  dips  in  each  quire  all  sorts  of 
paper  require ; therefore  the  wetter  must  be  cautious  in  examining,  while 
wetting,  whether  each  sort  is  of  a soft,  or  spongy,  middling,  hard,  or 
harsh  nature ; also  to  consider  whether  it  be  for  a light  or  a heavy  form, 
and  dip  each  sort  accordingly.” 

In  large  establishments  the  pressmen  do  not  wet  the  paper,  but  there 
is  one  or  more  persons  appointed  to  that  duty  solely,  who  also  turn  it 
and  press  it,  so  that  it  is  delivered  to  the  pressmen  to  print,  more  uni- 
formly in  good  condition,  than  where  they  wet  it.  See  Token.  Token 
Sheet. 
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WHEEL.  Also  called  girt  wheel,  and  drum ; a cylinder  of  elm  wood, 
with  two  flat  broad  grooves  turned  in  it,  on  which  the  two  girts  wind 
and  unwind  alternately,  as  the  carriage  is  run  in  and  out.  It  is  fixed  on 
the  spit,  and  one  end  of  each  girt  is  nailed  to  it ; the  other  ends  are  fas- 
tened, the  one  that  runs  the  carriage  in  to  the  end  of  the  coffin,  and  the 
other  to  the  fore  end  of  the  plank.  The  diameter  of  the  wheel  varies 
according  to  the  size  of  the  press. 

WHITE  LINE.  A line  of  quadrats. — M.  So  it  is  usually  under- 
stood at  present ; yet  it  frequently  happens  that  quadrats  are  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  use  for  white  lines,  even  for  the  bottoms  of  the  pages ; 
reglet  of  a proper  thickness  is  then  substituted  for  quadrats,  and  some- 
times leads,  but  these  should  never  be  used  for  this  purpose  — for  a 
volume  or  a pamphlet  may  be  wanted  in  a great  hurry  in  the  same 
measure,  and  then,  an  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  leads  being 
blocked  up  in  an  unnecessary  manner. 

WHITE  PAGE.  A page  that  no  matter  comes  in. — M. 

WHITE  PAPER.  Although  the  first  form  be  printed  off,  yet 
pressmen  erroneously  call  that  heap  white  paper,  till  the  reiteration  be 
printed. — M.  This  application  of  the  term  is  now  wearing  away;  and 
generally  speaking,  it  is  only  used  for  paper  not  printed  upon  ; when  the 
pressmen  are  printing  the  first  form  of  a sheet,  or  the  first  side  of  a half 
sheet,  they  say  they  are  working  the  white  paper. 

WHITE  PAPER  REGISTER.  Pulling  an  impression  without  ink, 
or  with  a sheet  of  waste  paper  between  the  form  and  the  paper  for  the 
work,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  the  furniture  is  right.  This 
is  a good  old  custom,  and  it  is  a pity  that  it  is  now  so  seldom  practised, 
as  it  would  prevent  those  mistakes  of  wrong  furniture  which  occasionally 
occur  in  the  white  paper  form,'  and  when  this  happens,  which  I have 
known  at  different  times,  the  only  remedy  is,  either  to  cancel  what  has 
been  printed,  or  to  alter  the  reiteration  form  to  make  it  register  with  that 
which  is  printed,  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  book  when  it  is  bound. 

Whole  Press.  See  Full  Press. — M. 

WIDE  SPACING,  is  when  en  quadrats,  or  two  thick  spaces,  are 
used  between  the  words. 


Wilkins,  Beata.  See  Donations. 

WINTER.  A solid  piece  of  wood,  generally  elm,  similar  to  the  head 
of  a press,  mortised  into  the  cheeks  below  the  carriage  and  the  long  ribs, 
and  on  which  they  rest.  . , 

I would  recommend,  contrary  to  the  general  practice,  that  in  wooden 
presses  the  winter  should  lie  solid  in  the  mortises  of  the  cheeks,  and  have 
no  spring ; and  that  all  the  spring  should  be  in  the  head,  which  would 
not  affect  the  perpendicular  descent  of  the  platen.  This  method  of  con- 
structing a press  would  be  found  advantageous  in  all  cases ; but  more 
particularly  in  one-pull  presses,  in  which  the  platens  are  large  s 

For  it  must  be  obvious,  where  an  uniform  impression  is  meant  to  be 
obtained  from  types,  by  means  of  the  perpendicular  descent  of  a body 
with  a plane  surface,  that  this  surface  and  the  surface  of  the  types  should 
be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  that  every  variation  from  these  parallels 
must  affect  the  equality  of  the  pressure.  , , . 

It  being  a necessary  consequence,  that  the  surface  of  the  types  should 
be  horizontal;  it  will  be  equally  clear,  that  every  departure  from  this 
horizontal  line  will  destroy  the  parallelism  of  the  two  surfaces,  and  pre- 
vent an  equal  pressure  on  all  their  parts.  , , 

One  part  of  the  carriage  of  a press  lies  on  the  winter,  the  other  end 
resting  on,  and  confined  to,  the  forestay,  which  is  fixed  to  the  floor,  an 
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cannot  give  way ; the  coffin,  in  which  is  the  press  stone,  lies  on  the  car- 
riage ; and  on  the  press  stone  the  types  are  placed.  Now,  when  great 
pressure  is  applied  to  the  types,  to  produce  an  impression,  it  causes  the 
winter  to  give  way,  which  immediately  disturbs  the  horizontal  plane  of 
the  types,  and  destroys  the  parallel  between  them  and  the  face  of  the 
platen,  and  causes  an  unequal  pressure,  besides  straining  the  cords  of  the 
platen,  the  platen  itself,  and  all  the  parts  connected  with  it,  to  the  injury 
of  the  workmanship,  and  of  the  whole  machine ; all  which  would  be 
avoided  by  the  winter  being  laid  solid  in  the  mortises  of  the  cheeks,  and 
the  carriage  and  ribs  justified  by  a level.  It  would  also  be  attended 
with  another  advantage, — not  being  so  liable  to  slur  in  running  in ; the 
inner  tympan  not  being  so  close  to  the  platen. 

This  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  iron  presses,  as  well  as  to 
wooden  ones ; and  will  Wild  to  preserve  them  a longer  time  in  good  con- 
dition. 

WOODEN  RIBS.  That  part  of  the  frame  in  a wooden  press  on 
which  the  long  ribs  are  fastened ; in  the  middle  they  lie  on  the  winter 
where  the  under  resistance  to  the  pressure  is,  and  are  kept  in  their 
place  by  the  summer ; and  at  the  fore  end  they  are  supported  by  the 
fore  stay ; it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  perfectly  level. 

WOOL  CARDS.  Made  with  strong  wire ; one  of  which  is  fastened 
to  two  pieces  of  wood  that  go  across  the  wool  hole,  and  the  other  has 
two  open  handles  fixed  to  the  back  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  carding  the 
wool  with  which  the  balls  are  stuffed. 

WOOL  HOLE.  A place  boxed  off  sometimes  under  a stair  case,  or 
in  any  situation  where  the  dust  will  not  affect  the  press  room,  or  other 
departments  of  the  business  — in  which  the  wool  is  carded  wherewith  to 
make  the  balls. 

The  wool  is  kept  in  the  box,  over  which  two  pieces  of  wood  are 
stretched  across  and  fastened  down,  lowest  in  the  front ; on  these  one 
of  the  cards  is  fixed.  In  the  act  of  carding  the  wool  the  dust  and 
refuse  fall  into  the  box,  and  are  thus  prevented  from  being  trampled 
about. 

Wool  Hole.  The  workhouse.  When  a compositor  or  pressman 
is  reduced  by  age  or  illness  to  take  refuge  in  the  workhouse,  it  is  said 
he  is  in  the  Wool  Hole. 

WORKED,  orWoRKED-OFF.  When  a job,  or  the  sheet  of  a work  is 
printed,  it  is  said  to  be  Worked,  or  Worked-off.  See  Off. 

WORK  WITH  A FIGURE.  In  printing  offices  where  there  are  a 
number  of  presses  employed,  it  is  usual  to  distinguish  them  by  numbers ; 
as  1st  press,  2d  press,  &c. ; and  the  pressmen  put  a figure  into  each 
form  they  work,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  their  press,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  readily  at  which  press  a sheet  was  printed  in  case 
of  bad  workmanship,  or  any  accident ; and  in  general  pressmen  are 
subject  to  a fine  if  they  work  without  a figure,  or  with  a wrong  one : 
but  when  the  same  press  works  both  the  forms  of  a sheet,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a figure  in  more  than  one  form. 

The  figure  used  to  be  placed  regularly  in  a white  line  at  the  bottom 
of  an  even  page,  about  four  ems  from  the  fore  edge : it  was  placed  in 
an  even  page  that  it  might  not  mislead  the  bookbinder ; and  always  in 
a full  page  that  did  not  finish  a paragraph. 

Working  in  Pocket.  See  Companionship. 

Working  on  Lines.  See  Companionship. 

Working  on  Time.  See  Companionship. 

Wright,  Thomas.  See  Donations. 
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SCANDINAVIAN  PRESS.  A new  press  has  just  been  introduced 
to  public  notice  (August  1841),  under  the  patronage  of  Count  Rosen, 
a Swedish  nobleman,  but  being  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  alpha- 
betical order,  I give  a notice  of  it  at  the  end.  There  are  two  of  these 
presses  now  at  work  in  the  extensive  establishment  of  Messrs.  William 
Clowes  and  Sons,  under  the  name  of  “ The  Scandinavian  Self-inking 
Press,''  invented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Holm,  of  Stockholm,  who  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  it.  It  is  a press  with  a platen  which  descends  perpendicularly, 
and  at  its  regular  rate  of  working  produces  550  impressions  in  an  hour, 
which  I have  ascertained  by  personal  inspection.  It  requires  two  boys  to 
each  press  to  lay  on  and  take  off  the  paper,  and  to  turn  down  and  raise 
the  tympan,  and  one  superintendent  is  fully  competent  to  attend  to  two 
presses.  By  dispensing  with  woollen  blankets  in  the  tympans  and  sub- 
stituting paper,  it  produces  fine  impressions,  as  the  specimens  published 
of  large  and  finely  executed  engravings  on  wood  testify.  There  is  a 
contrivance  which  causes  a rest  or  pause  when  the  pressure  is  at  its 
maximum,  and  gives  time  for  the  ink  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the 
paper.  The  motive  power  may  be  either  hand  labour  or  steam,  those 
in  use  at  Messrs.  Clowes’s  establishment  are  worked  by  steam ; they  do 
not  occupy  more  room  than  any  other  press  that  will  print  paper  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  are  very  simple  in  their  construction.  The  inking 
apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  the  distributing  rollers  have  three  or  four 
different  motions,  the  object  and  effect  of  which  are  to  produce  a 
perfectly  equal  and  uniform  distribution  of  the  ink.  They  are  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Braithwaite,  Milner,  and  Co.,  engineers,  in  the  New 
Road. 


THE  END. 
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